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OXIE  ANNUAL  DISSBETATION. 

Thb  year  wUch  doeed  yegterday  will  be  a  memorable  one  in  the  amiala 
of  EnghnJ.  Abaorlmig  consideration  bejond  all  odier  aueition^  the 
Indian  wtclA — ^Yirtaally  crosbed  at  tbe  hour  we  write— hat  nhibited 
more  heroie  endnranoe  on  one  side,  more  fiend*like  cmdty  on  the  other, 
Aaa  the  woiU,  perhaps,  has  ever  witnessed, — or  witnessed  nnoe  the  days 
of  the  eariy  Christian  persecntions. 

Of  those  wiio  hare  sufifered,  too  many,  unhappily,  are  beyond  the  reaoh 
of  human  power  to  console  or  reward,  but  a  remnant  stiH  remain  to  whom 
a  nation's  sympathy  may  well  be  offered. 

When  the  tale  comes  to  be  fully  told,  we  shall  find  that  the  historv  of 
the  beleagnered  women  and  ehildren  of  Ludmow,  with  that  of  thdr 
gallant  protectors,  is  without  a  parallel.  For  the  fortitude  thev  displayed 
amid  the  appalling  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed,  tne  countir 
owes  them  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  and  it  will  be  an  ererlasting  reproa^ 
to  Lord  Palmeiston's  goyemment  if — concurrently  with  other  measures 
afiecting  India — ecmie  national  tribute  be  not  paid,  at  once  honorary  and 
substantial,  to  keep  their  patient  courage  in  remembrance,  and  indemnify 
them  by  a  large  material  aid  for  all  they  have  undergone. 

Commensurate  rewards  do  not,  howcTer,  appear  to  be  the  prindple 
which  Lord  Palmerston's  government  is  disposed  to  keep  in  view,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  niggard,  stinted  recompense  which  has  been  doled  ou^ 
against  the  grain,  to  the  illustrious  Havdock.  One  step  of  military 
promotion,  one  grade  io  the  order  to  which  he  already  belonged,  a 
baronetcy— which  any  Lord  Mayor  may  have  to-morrow  as  the  compli- 
ment attendant  on  a  royal  visit  to  the  City — and  a  pension  smaller  inan 
the  salary  of  a  mere  treasury  ofiBcial,  have  been  thought  suffident  for  the 
noBfL  whose  prowess  has  saved  an  empire !  And  the  Globe  tells  us  that 
goremment  have  ndther  been  dow  to  recognise  the  merits  of  the 
ffallant  soldier,  nor  wanting  in  generosity  to  requite  them !  Speak- 
ing in  the  name  of  every  grateful  heart  in  England,  we  will  tea  the 
wobe  that  the  services  of  Havdock  deserved,  at  the  least,  a  peerage, 
with  a  pension  fourfold  the  amount  originally  proposed;  nor  will  the 
country  oe  satisfied  if  that  measure  of  gratitude  be  withheld  to  the  saviour 
of  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow,  he  who  so  well  deserves  the  eulogy  bestowed 
by  the  Anelo-Saxon  poet  on  that  Danish  hero  who  first  made  the  name 
of  Havelo(s  renowned : 

Havdok  was  a  full  god  {;ome  (good  man). 
He  was  fall  god  in  even  trome  (every  company). 
He  was  the  wicteste  (most  courageoos)  man  at  uede. 
That  thurte  (across)  nden  (did  ride)  on  ani  stedo. 
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We  bare  taken  General  Hayelock  as  our  illustration  of  what  the  countvy 
expects  at  the  hands  of  goyemment,  because  he  is  "  the  foremost  man  of 
all  the  time ;"  but  wide  and  ample  must  also  be  the  recognition  of  the 
deeds  of  the  crowd  of  noble  soldiers  whose  names  will  henceforth  be  in- 
separably blended  with  the  glory  of  the  Britiih  aran.  The  k>ng  and  dis- 
tinguished services  of  Sir  CoUn  Campbell,  crowned  bj  the  relief  of 
Lucknow,  cannot  be  set  aside,  neither  can  Outram,  John  Lawrence,  or 
Wilson,  be  omitted  from  the  roll  of  fame  inscribed  at  Westminster ;  while 
promotion  and  honoius,  "like  stars,  should  shine"  on  all  who,  with 
Greathed,  Showers,  Stuart,  Ejre,  and  Osborne,  have  so  nobly  sustained 
the  military  reputation  of  our  land.  Neither  let  the  dead  be  forgotten : 
the  energetic  iNicholson,  the  bnlliant  Neill,  the  so1£er-like  Henry  Law- 
rence, and  a  long  file  of  men  all  true-hearted  and  gallant  as  theratelTes! 
Let  pai&ment,  while  they  decree  distinction  to  the  livix^,  decree  also  a 
pubJic  cenotaph  to  the  dead!  Such  a  monument  in  S^t  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral would  be  one  of  the  proudest  trophies  of  which  the  country  could 
boast 

Simultaneous  witih  the  relief  of  Lucknow  has  been  1^  ameCoration  of 
that  state  of  affairs  which  so  lately  produced  the  monetary  crias.  Legis- 
lation has  done  its  best,  or  worst,  in  the  matter — ^(br  doctors  differ  with 
regard  to  the  real  curative  process.  Lombard-street,  almost  at  its  last 
gasp,  no  longer  feels  the  pressure  on  its  throat ;  and  shaky  credit  stands 
steacly  for  a  while ;  discount  has  gone  down  and  Consols  nave  gone  up 
again,  and  so  we  are  out  of  that  scrape. 

Is  tfiere  to  be  a  new  Reform  Bill?  The  Speech  from  the  Throne  said 
sometlung  that  sounded  like  it ;  Lord  Palmerston  also  made  a  promise. 
But  speeches  £rom  the  throne  are  not  always  literal  pledges,  and  eertainly 
Lord  Palmerston  is  no  very  ardent  reCbrmer.  Quien  sabe !  Perhaps  he 
may  be  too  intent  on  other  matters  to  think  about  the  constituendes! 
He  may  be  occupying  the  present  recess  in  planning  another  monster 
mortar,  to  burst,  like  its  predecessor,  the  first  time  it  is  fired ;  emulous  iX 
Mr.  Denison^  he  may  be  founding  a  second  ^  Big  Ben,"*  to  crack  as  that 
did  almost  as  soon  as  its  voice  began  to  be  heard  ;  or,  jealous  of  1&. 
Brunei,  devising  the  means  of  moving  the  Leviathan ;  as  Sir  Robert  Peel 
said  the  other  day,  at  Tamworth,  he  may  be  writing  telegrams  on  the 
crown  of  his  hat  between  the  acts  of  shooting  and  bagging  partridges; 
he  may  be  cramming  his  friends  and  retainers  into  all  the  good  places 
that  fall  vacant,  from  a  colonial  government  to  the  treasurer^ip  of  a 
county  court;  he  may  be  doing  some,  or  all  of  these  Idlings,  for  Lord 
Palmerston— or  he  is  belied — aims  at  the  reputation  of  the  Admirable 
Crichton ;  or  he  may  have  resolved  to  do  nothing  at  all  until  he  is  obliged 
to  move — a  supposition  as  likely  as  any.  The  future  career — even  at 
seventy-three^ — of  a  statesman  in  whom  fifty  years  of  political  life  have 
not  exnausted  the  Protsean  £Bu:ulty,  is  still  a  foir  subject  for  speculation ; 
but  it  would  be  labour  thrown  away  to  speculate  on  the  acts  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston*s  colleagues.  On  one  point,  however,  we  may  congratulate  the 
public :  no  new  Treaty  is  on  the  tapis  for  Lord  Clarendon  to  mar. 

While  we  are  writing  these  lines,  we  peroeiye  that  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  cure  the  dry-vot  which  affects  the  npper  half  of.  the  Cabinet.  In 
the  room  of  vne  of  the  least  vseAil  planks,  a  wvll-teaMoed,  though  not, 
perhaps,  a  very  solid  tamb«*,  has  been  inseried.  Lord  l^vrewby  has  been 
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ly'liMcA  C]iM'niMwlft>  Bt,  aAaU  eiMstty  willkB¥»awBethiaf  tofaj.  Of 
late  years  bis  speeches  have  been  all  against  bis  quondam  alliaa  ^  bui 
paafk  g^t  tired  «f  vMemg  th»  Mtfae  tfau^  for  e  wf ;.  they  UIm  »  ohooge 
tin*  iMttfl  Ihtm  a  aaliBy. 

Wkh  nwfifrt  t»  th«  promietd  meafore  of  Pntliaanntwy  EeConi^ 
vittlher  H  be  biei  ob  am  estosded  franchiee  or  o»  a  widei  teniiMial 
dirtiiwtioB^  wo  trwt  it  may  isolvde  the  ednested  portion  of  the  com  am 
lafy^  m  whoao  favour  a  memarialy  sagntd  by  political  noa  of  all  portion 
has  lately  been  ptesealed  to  the  Prime  Minietor,  It  \»  tune  that  Litera* 
two  flboiiki  bo  aseffidoDitly  lepreteiited  as  the  bacoa-Ced  boroagho  on  tho 
"Witiihifff  dowao  ;  bat^  to  secaio  tkia  oty?et»  Litcvatoro  BMEMt  do  ooiaO' 
.  tUagteitaUL 

At  present  a  literary  man,  though  he  belongs  to  a  class  more  minieroag 
in  England  than  in  any  other  cooatryy  io  little  aioso  than  a  mere  waif 
and  stray.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  becomes  literary  by  accident ;  it 
is  the  after-thought  and  not  the  first  object  of  his  life ;  he  is  a  member  of 
a  body  in  which  there  is  no  attempt  at  organisation  ;  his  mitier  is  so 
little  recognised  by  the  goTcming  powers  that,  if  you  wish  to  know  how 
he  is  rewMxied,  when  time  or  sickness  have  done  their  worst  with  him, 
turn  to  the  Civil  List,  and  count  tho  alma  bestowed  on  literature.  There 
have  of  late  been  more  than  one  movenMiit  to  bring  mea  of  letters  into  a 
common  centre  of  action,  but  speciality  of  construction  has  rendered 
Aeaa  all  ajhoartihro :  unity  ^  porpoae  has  been  wantiag  throv^ffaoat  If 
wa  woakd  batb^^  at  ibe  begianing,  thece  might  ho  a  reaaoaabla  hope 
of  sacceoi,  aad  to  make  the  beginning,  lot  as  think  how  best  we  mmj 
Malbe  tho  desire  expressed  by  Mr.  Thac^ef  ay,  a  few  days  sinee^  at  tbe 
aaaoal  dinner  i£  the  aopporteis  of  the  Commeieial  TraT^krt'  Sehoola 
*>  I  m^"  ho  said,  ^  we  had  aa  iastitutioci  like  this,  to  whieh  we  ooald 
aoofide  oar  chikkron,  whore  th^  could  he  edaeated,  aad  well  educate^ 
iaatciad  ol  haiiag  to  aead  theai  to  private  adiools,  where,  geMriJly, 
they  reeeive  a  very  iafaior  edacation  at  an  awful  cost.  Why'oannot  we 
— wemea  of  letters — get  up  saeh  a  scheaie  as  thb  P"  Mr.  Thackeray's 
iachaato  idea  B»y  yet  be  the  nneleoa  of  that  orgaoisation  whidi  hte- 
atare  in  England  leqairea. 

Bat  whedMr  ministers  do  thdr  spiriting  well  or  ill,  a  busy  sesnoa 
opaaa  befefo  theml  Besides  the  new  sehemo  for  the  goteinMaaii  of 
te£a,  and  te  bii-bf-bit  Reform  Bill,  there  is  the  criminal  oode  ta  tern* 
ariidale  aod  amoad,  tho  law  of  real  property  to  settle  on  a  more  popular 
basis,  and  then  they  have  to  carry  the  everlasting  Old  Cbthea  Bill--^ife 
beg  pardon,  we  mean  Lord  John  s  annual  sacrifice  to  his  Hebrew  friends 
in  Whitechapel.  Apropos  of  that  which  replaces  what  is  obsolete,  we  are 
to  witness  the  workings  of  the  new  Court  of  Probate,  Raminagrobb  and 
all  the  '*  chats  fourr^"  of  his  following — surrogates  and  advocates, 
proctors  and  doctors — ^being  now  morally  defunct,  after  a  mysterious  ex- 
istence pf  more  than  five  hundred  years. 

To  turn  from  political  questions  to  a  pleasanter  theme. 

The  most  prominent  and  interesting  event — not  of  the  session,  but  the 
aeaaon— which  casts  its  shadow  before,  is  the  approaching  marriage  of  tho 
Princess  Royal  with  the  Heir  to  the  Crown  of  Prussia.  Not  loyalty  alone^ 
bot  eameet  love— the  love  of  a  mighty  nation — ^prompts  the  universal 
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pnyer  for  the  happiDesi  of  <<  the  fior-hair'd  daughter  of  the  ides:"  to 
imitale  her  royal  mother  in  ereiy  rektion  of  life  is»  humanly  spealdng, 
to  ensure  it. 

The  transition  from  a  wedding  to  a /otir  dt  naissanee  is  an  easy  one. 

On  this  first  day  of  January,   eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eighty 

Bentley's  MiseeUany  attains  its  majority,  having  been  founded  exactly 

twenty-one  years  ago.     None  of  our  readers  need  be  reminded  that  the 

promise  of  its  infancy  has  been  well  sustained  throughout  the  period  of 

its  vigorous  adolescence,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  do  more  than  point 

to  the  contents  of  the  present  Number  to  show  that  the  first  step  of  ita 

maturity  has  been  taken  in  the  right  direction.  During  those  twenty-cme 

years  of  literary  existence  how  many  popular  writers  have  contributed  to 

its  pages  1     Of  them  we  may  say  as  Byron  said  of  his  travelling  com- 

pamons: 

They  were  a  gallant  company, 

♦  ♦  •  « 

And  throi^h  the  wide  world  midit  ye  search. 

Nor  finda  motlier  crew  nor  buther. 
But  some  are  dead  and  some  are  gone, 
And  some  are  scattered  and  alone, 
«  «  «  • 

And  some  are  in  a  far  oountree. 
And  some  all  restlessly  at  home ! 

The  latest  of  the  '^  company  *'  whom  we  miss  is  John  Hughes,  one  of 
the  earliest  contributors  to  Bendey.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the 
lamented  '' Ingoldsby,"  to  whose  genius  his  own  was  closely  allied. 
Under  the  name  of  *'  Mr.  Buller  of  Brasenose  "  he  shone  conspicuously 
in  Blackwood's  Magazine^  where  abo  his  **  Bosoobel  Tracts  "  (of  whi<n 
a  new  and  revised  edition  has  just  been  published)  made  their  ddbut.  A 
poem  in  the  Beppo  measure  and  style,  with  much  affinity  of  wit,  called 
^Walter  Childe,**  appeared  in  this  Miscellany,  of  which  he  was  the 
writer;  and  when  Mr.  Ainsworth  started  the  magazine  that  bore  his 
name,  Mr.  Hughes  led  off  with  a  polyglot  contribution  of  unrivalled 
versatility.  But  the  most  popular  thing  he  ever  wrote — ^it  was  one  of 
those  effusions  which  seize  at  once  on  public  attention — ^was  his  *'  Magic 
Lay  of  the  One-Horse  Chay,^  rendered  still  more  popular  by  the  in- 
imitable drollery  of  Jack  Reeve.  Mr.  Huc^hes's  writings  were  marked 
as  well  by  profound  scholarship  as  by  a  broad  and  gmiial  humour,  and  for 
his  DeTBonsLl  character  no  more  estmiable  man  or  perfect  gentleman  haa 
lived  within  our  remembrance. 
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PAINT  HEABT  NBVBB  WON  PAIE  LADZ 

A  mODBBat  0IOBT* 
Bx  DuDUSr  COSTBLLO. 

OHAFTXB  I* 
A  TBACHBB  OF  lAHGUAOia. 

Whut,  after  the  fall  of  the  elder  hranch  of  the  House  of  Boorbon,  in 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty,  the  Fauboorg  St.  Germain  was 
nearly  ein]^ed  of  its  noble  inhabitants,  when  runaways  of  all  descrm- 
tions,  fearing  a  new  reign  of  terror,  made  England  once  more  ^eur 
place  of  refuge^  there  landed  at  Portsea  a  storm-tossed  fugitiye,  named 
Pascal  Perrotin. 

He  had  fartively  embarked,  in  the  dead  of  nighty  on  board  a  small 
fislung-lug^,  called  the  Jeune  Adele,  of  Saint-M&lo  ;  and,  after  three 
days'  experience  of  rough  Channel  weather,  such  was  his  state  of  mind 
that»  whether  he  set  foot  on  the  shore  he  fled  from  or  on  that  for  which 
the  vessel  was  bound,  had  become  to  him  a  matter  of  supreme  indif- 
ference :  to  find  himself  on  terra  firma  again,  was  all  he  asked. 

At  last — it  seemed  a  lifetime  to  Monsieur  Perrotin— ^lis  prayer  was 
granted,  and  he  stood  on  the  well-known  landing-place  of  Common  Hard, 
safe  from  his  enemies  who — it  may  be  obserFed — ^had  never  troubled 
iheir  heads  about  him.  But  fear  makes  men  greearious  and  imitatiye 
of  others'  flight,  and  when  Pascal  Perrotan  heard  Uiat  The  First  Chris- 
tian Baron  had  taken  wing,  he  thought  it  hi^  time  to  follow  the  illus- 
trious example.  With  perfect  safety  to  themselves  and  without  any 
dancer  to  their  country,  both  might  liaye  remained — the  one  at  his  hotel 
in  £e  Rue  de  GreneUe,  the  oth^  in  his  lodging  on  the  Quu  Voltaire ; 
bat  it  seemed  an  important  thing  to  emigrate— and  90  they  emigrated. 

In  taking  this  step  there  was  one  point  of  view  in  which  Monsieur 
Perrotin  appealed  to  have  the  advantage  over  his  co-mate  in  exile :  the 
State  might  srixe  upon  the  property  iA  The  First  Christian  Baron,  but  it 
was  oat  of  its  power  to  connscate  the  goods  of  Pascal  Perrotb — for  the 
aimple  reason  that,  when  he  quitted  Paris,  he  left  nothing  which  could, 
by  possibifity,  be  confiscated,  except  the  State  had  been  his  washer^ 
woman,  liaa  was  a  n^rative  advantage,  however,  for  by  the  time  he 
had  paid  lus  passage  to  r  ortsea,  and  ascertained,  to  his  sorrow,  that  even 
an  enugrant  does  not  cross  the  Channel  graUsj  he  discovered  that  aU 
tbe  money  he  was  master  of  amounted  to  rather  more  than  a  hundred 
Jranetf  but  as  the  superabundance  was  only  in  sotfi,  his  fortune  may 
▼ery  fiuriy  be  estimated  in  the  round  numbers  abeady  fpmsu 

Now  a  haoAniL  francs^  managed  with  French  economy— the  straitest 
of  all  financial  processes — will  go  a  long  way  in  Paris  (at  leasts  it  would 
have  done  to  before  the  era  of  Imperial  luxury),  but  a  nundredyroiief  in 
England  is  not  a  sum  to  fiJl  back  upon  in  every  emagency,  particulariy 
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when  yon  start  with  the  rate  of  exchange  against  you.  The  latter  fieuit 
Monsieur  Perrotin  speedily  discovered  on  entering  the  shop  of  Mr. 
Levi  Abrahams,  where  an  intimation,  conveyed  in  his  ovm  laoguage, 
that  the  vtaaoti  vaiUe  wa»  grpsn  In  dl  detonpticns  of  foraign  com, 
attracted  him  like  a  welcome.  He  was,  indeed,  welcome  enough  to 
Mr.  Levi  Abrahams  as  long  as  'Ae  kilter  thought  there  was  a  chance  of 
making  the  stranc^r  lay  out  on  '*  a  shplendid  di'mond  pin"  the  three 
pounds  five,  which  was  the  conscientioii9  eqmvalent  for  a  hundred 
francs;  but  when  the  Israelite  merchant  found  that  Pascal  Perrotin 
had  no  fancy  for  trinkets,  his  welcome  and  his  greasy  smile  disappeared 
together :  he  did  not  even  know  where  the  Frenchman  could  find  a 
lodging — that  was  not  his  line  of  business — and  having  "  cushtomers" 
waiting — two  jolly  tars  who  looked  like  priies — he  wished  him  good 
morning. 
.  Alone,  then,,  in  the  streets  oi  Porlsaaeuth^  MoBsieur  Penotiik  waa  left 
to  diflt  for  himself  with  his  tbree  pounds  five  m  his  pockety  and  a  ¥ery 
snatt  bundle  ia  his  hand. 

While  he  is  wandering  about»  obserrng  everybody  with  an  eye  of  dig** 
trust — the  result  of  his  interview  with  Mr.  Levi  Abrahams- — a  few  de- 
scriptive wovds,  to  saj  who  asd  what  he  waB>  may  not  be  out  of  pkpe. 

Pascal  Penotin's  niher  was  an  boaest  icinedreseev  in  the  deportmeat 
of  the  Leiie,  and  owned  a  small  paicel  of  wiae-pcoduciBg  ground  on  thei 
banks  of  that  noble,  but  revokitbnary  river.  Living  beyond  the  reach 
of  its  ordinary  floodsy  and  &voiiied  by  good  harvests — hut  own  industry 
aiding — old  Michel  Perrotin  had  husbaBded,  out  of  hia  snaU  gaisi^ 
sufficient  ta  send  his  son  to  be  edwcated  at  Tours.  Pascal  took  to  his 
studies  kindly,  did  not  disgrace  hia  dencal  inatiuctocs,  and  when  he  le£t 
college  was  udly  qualified  to  instraci  oth»8«  Education  was  hia  mitier* 
He  fdllewed  it,  ia.the  first  instance,  in  the  chateau  of  Monsieur  8aini 
AubiBy  a  wealthy  proprietory  near  Bkis^  but  afker  a  few  year^  his  papik 
having  in  the  mean  time  grown  up,  he  departed  firom  Touraine  to 
seek  hia  fovtuae  in  Pana.  Impressed  with  toe  belief — and  justly  im^ 
pressed — thai  to  in^iari  the  pronunciation  of  Bloisy  ia  to  confec  the  same 
benefit  en  a  Parisian  which  a  Scotdunan  fanems  he  bestow*  oq  a 
LondoiMff  when,  he  £itvonrs  him  with  Jm  dialect,  Pascal  Perrotin  thought 
he  had.  little  more  to  do,  in  making  the  fortune  he  sought,  than  merely 
to  annonnee  hia  arrival  in  the  capitaL 

But  whether  he  did  not  advertise  sufficiently,  or  whether  the  self* 
satisfied  Paiisiaas  preferred  their  own  clipt  phcasea  to  his  full^weighted 
flow  of  language,  eertain  it  is  that  he  did  not  grow  richer  i  it  may,  on  the 
contraiTs  be  affirmed,  that  at  the  end  oS.  five  or  six  years  he  was  coa^ 
siderab^f  poorer,  and  if  it  had  not  been  ibr  the  modest  ineome  he  derived 
firom  his  9Ut€U$ion  in  the  Bl^sois — okl  Michel  Perrotin  being  dead — it 
might  have  gone  hard  with  him  to  find  the  means  of  living.  It  ia  true, 
he  got  a.  stray  pupil  now  and  then  among  the  Kngliah  who  lived  in  Paris^ 
but  in  the  spring  of  oghteen  hundred  and  thirty  the  Loire  forgot  ita  pro^ 
priety  altogethe«i  dei|Msed  the  limita  cf  the  LeT^  broke  throegh  that^ 
famene  dyke  whesevei  it  opposed  resiataaee,  and  inandated  the  couatry 
far  and  wide»  sweeping  away  evexything  hefove  it»  Thonsanda  were  ruined 
by  the  iBendatienp  i^eluding  Pa     '  ^ 


;  PascaL  Peoatia^  hia  SDouliBg;  vinejaid  be** 
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a&  wifligfatlf  httftp  o£  stooei  ud  gra¥«l;  ba  bad  no 
eayiiiJ  whcjwpiih  tt>  Te«teeK»dea<Jatad  proper^  aod  reniaincd  thatTery 
{Htiable  object,  a  proprietor  wHboat  a  laodmark.  Witbin  tbree  montha 
of  this  distressing  events  tbe  ordoHmme€9  ol  Jslv  woe  issMd— ilia  xero- 
fartioB  feUowed  nexl  day^'awaw  wmit  kiag  and  court,  away  weoi  Tbe 
First  Christian  Baron,  and — what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  and  lenrad 
iii80BM  dtgraa  tojosftify  tbe  fligM^  o£  Pasoal  Pecrodn— away  want  all  the 
English  families. 

Wbat  was  be-  to  do?  Loyalty  and  bonoar  counselled  him  to  txaad  in 
tbe  steps  cf  bis  lung,  contempt  of  tbe  Parisian  "  butars'* — that  was  bis 
word — ^pointed  the  same  way,  and  self-interest,  with  a  glimpse  of  hope  in 
tbe  disteBoe,  beAeaed  ^Eom  the  elilfs  of  perfidious  AlfaMn. 

So,  to  peifidiovs  Albioa  be  made  up  his  mind  to  go»  Ha  disguised 
faimsei^  i^  a  cky  where  nobody  knew  him,  secretly  took  a  plaos  m  tbe 
di^enee  to  Saiat^M&lo,  trayelling  in  tbe  obscure  depths  of  the  banquetU^ 
after  confiding  bims^  to  Uie  se^— a  sacrifice  wbicb  none  but  a 


ctang  JD 
FreadbaMm  can  ricntly  understaad — arriyed  ineognikk  in  England. 

The  Portsmon^  people  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  seeing  strangen 
fmn  all  co«mtiiea  in  tbeir  streets,  and  £sw,  as  he  passed  along,  took  any 
natioe  of  Afoosiear  Penotkk  Nor  was  there,  in  his  personal  ampearance^ 
very  moAk  to  notice,  unless  it  were  the  extnme  fragility  of  bis  ^gpne,  bit 
Tery  meagre  featutes,  and  an  exoessiyely  prominent,  bony  nose,  wbicb  ba 
satmed,  latocalbr,  to  be  always  lollowing.  For  the  rest,  he  was  a  man 
prsmatasoly  o)4  ^bo  might  have  been  taken  iai  sixty,  when  be  wanted 
ai  least  twenty  years  ol  that  age.  Bui  there  are  a  great  many  wbo^  like 
tbe  WedMdkmoer  of  tbe  Geman  tradition,  ba¥e  never  looked  young, 
aad  Monsis«  Penotin  wtm/acik  princepi  of  this  race. 

Ffom  ikm  GoatmoB  Hard  of  Portsea  he  found  his  way  past  yarioua 
gaitee  and  btidges  into  tbe  Higfa-stieet  of  Portsmouth,  aaadoasly  search- 
ing for  a  not  too  expensive  hotel  where  he  might  quiet  the  wolf  that  now 
gnawed  witbin  bim.  But  to  look  for  an  inexnensive  hotel  in  that  kcalaiy 
was  a  firuitless  endeavour,  and  on  he  went  till  he  reached  the  Sally  Port 
aad  entered  tbe  Alsatiam  region  of  the  Podnt,  finally  bringing  141  ai  the 
'^  Blue  Posts,"  which  well-known  house,  since  Peter  Simple  hat  been 
thsR^  Bcqoires  00  description. 

However  uninviting  to  anybody  but  midshipmen,  tbe  Blue  Posts  ap- 
peared te  MonsiewT  Penretin  exactly  tbe  kind  of  place  te  suit  biin^  and  be 


Being  a  Teacbct  of  Languages,  «»^Ti>f,  be  bad  no  fear  of  not  being  under- 
stood, iboagh  certainly  English  was  not  ViBforte^  all  he  knew  of  it  baring 
been  picked  ap  beae  std  there  in  Parii^  amongst  his  English  pnptls:  tbe 
valoe,  nKneovef^  ef  what  he  remembered  was  considerably  modified  by 
bis  psonmciation.  As  a  recompense  for  these  drawbacks,  be  possessed 
a  veaj  pewerfid  veiee,  and^  as  Bob  Fudge  says  of  old  Lais,  gpeDCxaUj 
^cboae  te  make  use  ef  it***  It  may,  indeed,  be  laid  down,  almoat  as  a 
generaLiule^  tba^  wfaatever  other  qualifications  a  FrencboAn  ma^  banra 
taieeaasaMBd  bim  te  tbe  worid^  the  caparity  for  making  anttse  le  veij 


ia»lrd.»edhs.i. 

^I  aay/'  he  reared  te  tbe  wtriter^  who,  accustomed  ta  buadbs,  stnped 
fivwaad  t^xelMve  MoMieat  Pcaretin.  ef  bi^ '<  I  will  soaoBa  diaaaae.'^ 
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^Verv  well,  nrafseer,^  ftid  the  waiter,  at  once  deteetiog  Moonenr 
Perrotin^i  country,  thongfa,  for  that  matter,  he  laid  ^  Moneer  "^  to  every 
foreigner ;  ^*  what  would  yon  like  to  have  P^ 

And  he  gahhled  throum  the  larder  of  the  Blue  Posts. 

«  Sheep !"  ezclumed  Monsieur  Perrotin,  with  emphasis.  ^  First  of 
all-sheep.'' 

The  wuter,  being  a  true-bom  Briton,  laughed,  of  course,  at  the  French- 
mim's  mistake,  before  he  corrected  it. 

'<  Mutton,  musseer !  That's  it !"  said  he,  nodding.  **  There's  a  nice 
'amsh  in  prime  cut ;  three  of  the  PawerfuFs  young  gentlemen  is  all  as 
it  'as  been  to." 

Monsieur  Perrotin  accepted  the  waiter's  nod  as  an  answer  to  his  excla- 
mation :  of  his  speech  he  could  only  make  out  that  mutton  was  the  theme, 
but  he  was  not  likely  to  be  at  a  loss  on  this  pobt,  his  informant  having 
pointed,  as  he  spoke,  to  a  table  where  three  saucy,  handsome  boys  were 
paying  their  addresses  to  the  joint  in  question.  The  ravages  they  had 
alrea^  mude  in  it  showed  plainly  that  their  appetites  deserved  the  name 
of  the  ship  they  belonged  to. 

A  hungry  Frenchman,  however,  who  had  been  three  days  at  sea 
without  eating,  was  not  likely  to  object  to  anything  in  the  shape  of  food; 
and,  bestowing  a  gratified  smile  on  everybody  in  the  coffee-room,  Mon- 
sieur Perrotin  sat  down  in  a  comer  and  prepared  for  his  meal. 

If  the  three  young  gentlemen  of  the  Powerful  had  not  been  under  the 
necessity  of  fulQlling  the  engagement  which  bad  brought  them  on  shore 
— that,  namely,  of  riding  off  to  Portsdown  fair  the  moment  dinner  was 
over — ^it  is  very  probable  they  might  have  had  some  fun  at  the  expense  of 
Monsieur  Perrotin ;  but,  their  time  being  short,  they  limited  themselves 
to  a  few  remarks  on  hu  personal  appearance,  while  they  hastily  swal- 
lowed the  scalding  hot  gin-and-water  with  which  they  wound  up  thw 
repast 

**  Johnny  Crappo !"  said  one,  by  way  of  designating  Monsieur  Perro- 
tin's  nation. 

<<  What  a  twist  be  has!"  observed  the  second,  forgetful  of  his  own 
exploits. 

<<  Never  ate  meat  before,  I'll  swear,"  said  the  third.  '^Nipcheese 
wouldn't  like  to  mess  that  fellow !" 

And  Monsieur  Perrotin,  raising  his  eyes  and  perceiving  that  the  three 
young  gentlemen  were  looking  at  him  while  they  talked,  gave  them  an- 
other grateful  smile  and  resumed  his  agreeable  occupation. 

The  Fotoeffub  burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh,  lit  theur  cigars^  shouted 
out  <<  Good-by,  old  boy,  don't  swallow  the  bone !"  rushed  out  of  the 
room,  mounted  their  steeds  which  were  waitmg  at  the  door,  and  salloped 
away  at  the  usual  midshipman's  pace,  one  of  &  three  a  liule  bemnd  the 
other  twO|  having  stopped  to  buy  an  orange  which  he  threw  at  Monsieur 
Perrotin's  head  as  he  sat  with  his  back  to  the  open  window.     The  young 

Endeman  was  a  good  marksman— he  could  akeady  lay  a  gun  wdl,  and 
ped  some  day  to  do  so  in  the  teeth  of  an  enemy's  battery  and  the 
munle  caught  Monsieur  Perrotui  in  the  nape  of  tiie  neck,  causmg  him 
to  drop  a  ^lass  of  porter  which  he  was  at  that  moment  raising  to  his  lips, 
and  dicitmg  from  him  a  tremendous  eaq^letive  which  need  not  be  re- 
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peftted.  But  beyond  the  broken  tamUer  and  thif  momentary  ezploeion 
of  astonishment  and  wrath,  no  damage  was  done^  and  Monsieiir  Porotm 
finished  Us  ^Knner  in  peace. 

Being  now  on  more  equal  terms  with  the  world,  he  beg^  to  consider 
"what  eonne  he  ought  to  take. 

To  xemain  at  Portsmouth,  where  he  knew  nobody,  was  not  likely  to 
eerre  lus  purpose.  He  had  left  France,  partly  from  fear,  partly  in  the 
hope  of  gainmg  a  Hyelihood  by  teaching  French  and  Itdian.  There 
was  written  down  in  his  pocket-book  the  name  and  address  of  an  English 
lady  to  whose  two  daughters — des  eires  eharmants! — he  had  giren 
lessons  at  their  apartment  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  The  lady  had  a 
magnificent  house  in  London,  and,  if  he  hoped  to  prosper,  thither  Mon- 
rieur  Perrotin  must  go. 

He  took  out  his  podcet-book,  and  turned  oyer  the  leaves  till  he  found 
what  he  sought.  He  had  copied  the  address  from  that  hastily  written 
by  one  of  his  pupils.  English  ladies  write  very  good  hands — no  one 
denies  them  tlutt  accomplishment— bub,  if  a  fault  may  be  hinted,  it  is 
that  erery  letter  8o  much  resembles  some  other,  that  the  reader,  if  at 
all  desirous  of  making  out  the  meaning,  must,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  be 
guided  by  the  context.  But  besides  the  general  vandyked  illegibility, 
Honsieur  Perrotin's  difficulty  of  transcription  was  increased,  in  the 
present  instance,  by  an  af^-thought  on  the  part  of  the  fair  writer, 
smd  an  emendation  of  his  own,  arising  from  his  profound  knowledge  of 
English  ceremonials,  so  that  his  copy  represented  a  somewhat  doubtful 
topography.    As  he  looked  at  it  now,  it  read  as  follows  : 

**  MiSTBiss  SoBOPE  Esq. 

No.  64  Grinram  Kiffeb  Shut 

LOHDOH.'' 

Monsieur  Perrotin,  however,  felt  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  address* 
It  was  a  talisman,  he  doubted  not,  which  would  can^  him  safely  to  his 
jomm^'s  end ;  and  aflber  repeating  it  three  or  four  times  to  fix  it  in  his 
memory  in  case  he  should  have  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  pocket>book,  he 
lesolved  to  announce  his  arrival  by  letter,  and  told  the  wuter  to  bring 
Hm  **  pepper.^ 

The  usual  imbrogUo  followed,  but  at  last  he  obtained  what  he  wanted, 
and  corniced  the  fbllowine  epistle,  which,  in  honour  of  his  patroness, 
lie  wrote  in  his  best  English : 

^'Madaio,— Having  passed  the  Sleeve  by  a  detestable  weather 
which  has  fiuled  to  loose  me,  I  am  descended  to-day  upon  the  costs  of 
Ihe  old  England,  and  at  the  moment  I  write  I  am  making  my  box  to  go 
to  London  see  you,  remembering  of  your  amiable  Idndness  to  give  me  a 
finrmer  invitation.  Unhappily  for  France  we  have  for  us  at  last  the 
revolution  come  back,  but  not  yet  the  real  conditions  of  it  are  known. 
For  that  I  have  not  wttted  thinking  only  of  my  salvation  which  I  acoom- 
pGshed  in  the  diligence  of  Saint-Mftlo.  From  there  I  come  to  Portsmoot, 
Wk  yerj  sad  dty,  in  which  to  live  would  be  impossible.  Therefore  I  hope 
to  amve  at  llondon  to  teadi  my  tong  to  the  scholars  who  shall  denre  to 
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wLytmt  feel  sad  aqeMBe  yovr  kmd. 

*'  Agree,  Madame,  the  respectnous  homagiftcC  yaaat 


,   <^OmthowMadigmgmbera  clay  pert  to  the  ywrngMiaawL." 

Tins  leMer,  supencnbed  »  aJboife^  be  lenitothepoak-office  by  «i 
lAo  wea  wa&am^  skitttd  in  potile  litaratace  to  be  able  ta  gibi  at  tbe 
dneeiiaD,  and  guffioently  kmd-hearted  to  wkh  thai  he  or  ibey  wbotyer  it 
waameaalfory  "ixBfffal  get  it/'-^a  phrase  in  creftiTOgeejiirt  then,  vjm^ 
BOpfdariy- ettdeiatood^  detraetediaiher  ficoai  Uie  porter'adam 
tence  of  dispositioD. 

It  wm  net  MonsMnr  Penotw'a  imtentioii  to  liait  for  Mr&  Scrape's 
aoasirev^  bie  object  ki  WBtisg  bemg  merely  to  herald  his  cira  'approiicli* 
He  had  found  out^  by  dint  oi  mvcb  bamiMniig  at  the  Graaymede  ef  tb« 
Bloc  Poetfl^  that  there  was  a  nig^t-coaek  for  London,  and  he  fordMrith 
secured  a  pfeoeouiade.  With  the  anennt  of  the  &re  and  his  biH  at  t]i» 
in.  Monsieur  Penotin'a  Three-ponnd-fire  waa  reduced  by  at  least  one* 
haU.  He  stemed  a  good  deal  at  the  |»ice  of  bis  dtnDor  and  the  charge 
Imt  a  broken  g^ass,  and  then  it  was  the  waiter  dMCOTered  the  nwning 
wbUi  MoBsievr  Penotin  attedMd  to  the  word  ''  sheep." 

^  Yon  should  he^e  spoke  out  like  aman,"  he  said,  *'  and  not  hsnre  chat^ 
tared  in  gibboish  as  no  onecan't  undo  rstand,  if  you  wanted  me  te  kmnr 
you  meant  to  dine  here  dieap.  Roast  mntton's  a  preeioua  sight  to»  s^eed 
for  anybody  as  is  mean  enough  for  to  go  and  o£fer  a  waiter  three-half- 
pence, and  them  French  ones,  not  worth  nothing,  most  likely.  Keep  'em 
yourself,  you'U  want  'en  afiore  you've  done." 

Tbia  growling  farewell  accompanied  Monsieur  Perrotin  all  the  way  to 
the  door  of  the  Blue  Posts,  from  whence  the  Telegraph  set  out  for 
London.  He  dimbed  i^  to  a  seat  behind  tbeconohnien,  ^rhsre  he  was 
coDspieoooa  enoegfa  to  be  recegnised  on  ike  road  by  iHm  three  yoaag 
gentleaien  of  the  BMoerfuiy  aa  they  galk)ped  bad^  from  Partsdown  finr. 
htuMtj  for  him  they  had  no  oranges  in  their  pockets,  but  ^ley  [mwamd 
him,  as  they  rode  by,  with  a  shower  of  ants  and  the  Toeiforous  sabrtatMt 
of  ^*  Bonsoir,  Johnny  Crappo."  Monsieur  Perrotin  did  not  saile  on  tbia 
occasion,  for  he  conki  not  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  greeting  thus  be- 
stowed was  not  intended  for  a  oompliment  But  he  was  sonMWiing  of  a 
philosopher,  and  being  also  very  tired,  he  soon  aflcrwards  foU  asleep^  dip> 
ping  and  diving  and  very  nearly  falling  off  the  coach  at  least  twenty 
times  in  the  course  of  the  n%ht.  He,  however,  weathered  that  danger, 
partly  by  ^e  strong  instinct  of  self^preservatien,  partly  by  the  anisti 
of  a  friendly  hand,  and  eventwdly  got  down,  safe  i^  soimd^  at  the  i 
of  the  White  Bear  in  PkondiUy. 
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WOSSEEUR  ItSMBOm  JlADft  A  FBXBNDy  AJSCD  WKAJtH  A  IXTVS  8T0BY. 

i  ma  4h«  London  pttvenaftt  n  A»  |^«v  of  4h«  BMnuBCp  wii 
Hide  Inadk  4igkbr  gnuped  Ml  b^ 

inqniriDglj,  uncertain  whither  to  beait  Ut  flteM.     Tve  or  Ahaee  |^ 
9^  jbf  die  TdegH^^liad  goManIo  4b«  lM»t4  batika  FflBoeh  loMler, 
remembering  his  scanty  puni  aai  AeAaigoi  aft  4he  filaa  FmkM,  bm^ 
Mid  te  felfev  d^v  eMMU 

Whik  ke  lii^Bwed,  a  taU^JuodsooM^  ■ilkMy-faeldBgj»niaK  laafi,  iriitf 
IMS  vakiag  t«  hsye  his  kggage  takMiont  «  the  eaaak,  can* «p  aid 
■Miriinsd  himi  it  was  the  ^waer  of  iiie  finendlj  luttd. 

**  YaM  asom  ta  be  a  rtii'isi^'nr,  sir,  aB*Lond(»»*'  ha  said. 

<<  Oh  yas !"  replied  Monsieur  Perrotin,  '<  I  son  very  stcaqgeu  Jb  is  tka 
fiast  iisae  of  osy  Bfa  ihat  1  oema  ham.'' 

^'  And  have  you  no  acquaintance  in  this  great  city  ?"  f 

'<  I!«^  i  ha««  ssMMi.  Not  a  gnat  iMMiy.  Bat  it  is  4oo  aooa  to  call 
to  them,  and  whens  is  iheiff  ha^a  I  do  aot  Jomw." 

The' 


"^Itss,"  1m  sMd,  «< iB4h«r  ioo oariy  f sr  A  moni^  viMl^  aad  I 


Ae  aame  frndtoHHent  as  yourseH — tW  is  to  aaf ,  momi  oiUbg.  I  tfaiak 
you  had  l>Btter  do  as  I  do*  I  anaa  to  pai  op haaa.  It'a  aei  a  hadhoast 
af  iis  kiad,  and  aae  is  auce  of  getting  aoatethiagtoaafc  I  don't  kaow 
bow  you  feel,  but  travelling  all  night  outside  the  coach  has  made  ma  werf 
hungry.    Da  ae  the  ^Mfaur  of  bseakfiuiiag  arith  bm  T 

TbaieTiasaaiaethii^ao  off4iaad  aaad  go^aatuced  in  thisoffiap— which 
a  lapid  sartey  of  Momoot  Penotin's  lUtle  bundle  had  saggeated — thai 
it  viras  not  to  be  rensted.  The  Teacher  of  Laogiuiges  hosaM^  «>cL  aaidil 
flfaaaU  giae  him  a  gieat  piaaaura. 

Thc^  were  aoon  vary  coaafortably  seated  at  braaUsat,  and  Monoent 


Pearotiny  who 


reaiwed  little  preanag,  oataaod  iato  the  history  <£  his  ad* 
Ha  4oid  his  entertainer  all  that  die  leader  knows,  mterspesaad 


wiA  fanoas  details^  chiefly  velating  to  the  suljeet  that  was  nppenanst  ia 
his  mind,  the  ewaots  of  the  three  days  of  Jaly*  As  an  eyewitness  of 
ihaaa  avents  he  laid  not  very  maeh  ko  cay,  £or  the  moment  the  firioA 
begminthastraeto  heahothimsdf  up  ck>se  ia  his  room,  and  never  left 
it  tall  all  was  over  ;  but  this  triflmg  ciiwnaiBtanoe  ^  aet  poeveat  him 
£rom  giving  a  very  piotiiras<]pie  aoeouat  af  the  ferolutioQ,  aaunly  derived 
&oA  his  ova  aeaaed  anagiaatiML  His  strongest  point,  however,  was  the 
aM&aer  in  wUnh  ke  hml  efieoted  hiBxetreatftom  the  bkK)d-staiBedstraats 
of  Paris.  It  was  a  piece  of  strategy,  as  he  deaerihed  UL,  to  which  than 
«afc  aartiing  iinmparsMri  la  the  aauijfl  of  latrogfade  aMremaot 

<^  And  your  wife  and  family  P"  asked  his  new  friend,  who  took  it  §m 
granted  that  a  person  of  Bteosbar  Penetin's  appeaiannft  must  be  so 
awnaiBylaiii,     ""Did  thaveseape  wiih  vaa?* 

"  I  have  not  a  wife,"  replied  Monsieur  Perrotin — ^"not  any  IHtel  shiid. 
I  have  only  myielf  aad  my  effBctsi  li  aasaotaMdi  to  taln^"  ha  added, 
wi&  ahilfs^siaiiil  sigh. 

The  young  maaaattda  a  ^^akk  gestan  as  if  ahairt  to  aaf  JomeAiag, 
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bat  diednd  Umtelf,  moii  wm  iQeiit  for  a  lew  momeDti.    At  knglli  he 
appMied  to  have  made  up  Ins  nund. 

^^Ihofef*"  he  ftaminefedl,  "^yoe  won't  be  offended  si  what  Fm  going 
to  eay,  but  perhepe  jom  dadn^t  nmg  mndi  numej  with  yon.  Now  it'a  n 
brd  dmig  to  be  driren  oat  Uke  that,  and  eane  to  a  eirange  eouatqfk  If 
jfoa  happen  to  be  fhort»  I  thall  be  Tory  happy  to  leml  jmk  wommJ* 

He  took  oat  hii  pane  at  he  tpoke. 

Mbnsiear  Penotm's  eyee  glittened,  and  the  piece  of  toait  he  wae  iia 
die  act  of  swallowbff  Tory  n^tfly  dioked  him. 

'*  Yoa  are  a  good  person,  rir,"  he  said,  seisinr  the  yoang  stnmger^a 
hand,  and  dosbg  it  upon  what  it  held.  *^  Bat^  I  thank  yoa,  no !  It  is 
not  a  great  deal  I  hare,  bat  before  that  is  gone  I  hare  hopes  to  get 
more.  There  is  in  London  one  my  great  Isdy  whose  daagfaten  I  have 
the  honoar  to  teadi  in  Pans.  Madame  Scrop  will  give  me  to  do  whea 
she  know  that  here  I  am.'* 

At  this  name  the  yoang  man  changed  ooloor,  and  asked  whsfe  the 
hdTUved. 

Monsiear  Perrotin  had  recoarse  to  his  pocket-book,  and,  spreading  it 
wide  open  on  the  table,  pointed  to  the  entry  he  had  made. 

*^  I  can  make  nothing  of  this,"  observed  the  yoathfol  Amphitryon,  re* 
pressing  a  strong  desire  to  laa^  at  what  he  saw;  **  I  never  heora  in  all 
mV  life  of  ^Grinram  Kioper.'  And  what  on  earth  does  *  Shot'  mean? 
rU  ventare  to  say  there  s  no  sach  place  in  London !'' 

**  Ah,  but  yoa  most  be  mistake :  my  yoang  lady  have  wrote  it  down 
herself.    Seer 

He  took  out  a  pece  of  paper  and  placed  it  beside  his  own  copy. 

The  yoang  man  glanced  at  the  wntingand  again  dianffed  coloar.  He 
bent  his  head  over  it,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  closer  ezammatictt.  When 
he  looked  up  agaiO)  he  said : 

**  The  mistake  is  yoors.  I  believe  I  can  make  this  oat  <  Mrs.  Scrope' 
—we  don't  in  England  pat  *  Esqaire  *  afUr  a  lady's  name,  that  only 
bebngs  to  gentlemen,  fyoa  observe  it  is  not  so  in  the  original :  *  Mra. 
Scrope^  No.  64,  Grosvenor '— yes,  it  certainly  is  Grosvenor — ^  Upper 
Grosvenor  '-^only  the  word  ^  I^per '  has  been  added,  to  distinguish  it 
from  *  Lower' — and  what  you  took  for  '  Shut '  is  *  Street'  It's  plain 
enough  now.  Lucky  yon  had  this  to  show.  I  defy  the  cleverest  haclmey- 
coachman  in  London  to  have  found  out  the  place  by  your  description.'' 

Monsieur  Perrotin's  face  lengthened. 

**  But  ao  I  address  my  letterre  to  Madame  Scrop." 

**  Then  it's  fifty  to  one  if  she  has  received  it  However,  that  don't  so 
much  matter,  I  suppose,  since  you  have  come  here  yourself.  Do  yon 
know  Mrs.  Scrope  well  ?" 

'^Certainly  I  Imow  her.  Madame  Scrop  is  one  grand  personage,  hot 
very  kind  for  me." 

**  And — her — her  daughters.     Ton  liked  them  ?" 

<'It  should  be  impossible  not;  all  two  of  them  are  so  equally  good  and 
handsom." 

<<  Which  did  yoa  admire  most,  now  ?    Affatha  or  Edith  ?" 

^ How,  then  1^  Ton  also  are  acquaint  wi&  those  a^^reeable  misses?" 

« I— I — that  is^  I  have  met  them  frequently  in  society." 
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<<WlMrajoa  see  them?    NoiinPmi?^ 

«No— not  in  Parif.  Mra«  Serope  was  in  ibe  Ide  of  Wight  tUs 
tmsmery  after  she  came  from  abroad.  I  am  quartered  there  with  my 
regiment.'' 

**  Yon  are  an  officer,  perhaps  ?*' 

^'Exactly*  Here'smycard,  lientenant  Walter  Cobham,  of  the  Kfle 
Brigade.'' 

*^Monsiear  Cobham,  I  am  rery  much  obHge.  Now  I  shall  answer 
your  qoestion.     It  is  the  elderly  sisterre  I  thmk  the  finest." 

^  Elderly !    What  do  yon  mean  ?    Edith  Serope  is  not  elderly  I" 

'' She  is  the  old  one.     Not  so?" 

^  Oh,  I  see !  Yes,  you're  right  in  that  respect  Ediih  is  a  year  older 
dian  Agatha,  but  she'll  be  only  eighteen  the  tenth  of  next  montiu" 

*<  Ah,  ha!"  said  Monsieur  rerrotin,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye^ 
<< you  know  that!" 

Lieutenant  Walter  Cobham  blushed  exceedbgly, — a  propennty  he 
oouid  no  more  get  the  better  of,  than  he  could  conquer  the  eager  frank- 
ness ofhk  nature^  which  always  led  him  to  betray  ms  closest  secrets. 

''Monsieur  Perrotin,"  he  said,  ''I  haren't  known  you  long"— the 
exact  time  was  thirty-fiye  minutes — ''  but  I  think  I  can  trust  you." 

The  Teacher  of  Languages  placed  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and,  if  the 
ffratelbl  expression  for  the  more  than  civility  which  Walter  Cobham  had 
diown  him  might  be  relied  on,  the  young  man  had  not  been  wrong  in 
his  hasty  calcmation. 

<<  rU  teU  you  all  about  it,  then,  if  you  like  to  listen." 

The  speaker  did,  howerer,  take  the  precaution  of  looking  round  him^ 
to  see  if  they  were  alone  in  the  room,  before  he  went  on.  Having  satis- 
fied Inmself  on  this  point,  he  continued: 

''The  h€t  is,  Monsieur  Perrotin,  Miss  Serope— that  is,  Edith— and 
myself  are  engaged.  Only  it's  an  odd  business.  No  one  knows  any- 
thing about  it  but  oursdves.  You  see  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  a  grc«t 
place  for  parties  of  pleasure,  pic-nics,  and  aU  that  sort  of  thing.  Do  you 
understand?" 

"  Oh  yas !  vary  welL  I  have  pique-nique  myself  with  the  family  of 
Madame  Scrop,  in  the  forest  oi  Montmorency.  We  had  &at«2et»«— 
donkeys,  I  think — aod  strawberries  at  the  hermitage  of  Rousseau, 
where  Miss  Edith  play  on  the  pano  of  GMtry." 

"  Ah,  you  have  heard  her  play !  Isn't  it  beautiful  ?  What  a  yoice 
she  has,  too!  I  never  heard  anything  like  it— ^n  the  stage  or  off  it* 
Well,  I  was  tdfing  you  about  our  parties,  sometimes  in  carriages,  to  one 
place  or  other,  sometimes  in  boats,  sailing  round  the  island." 

*' On  the  sea!"  exclaimed  Monsieur  Perrotm,  with  a  shiver.  '^ Ah, 
mon  Dieu !     Quel  triste  plauir !" 

«  On  the  sear-^f  course,"  returned  Walter  Cobham.  "  What  can  be 
more  delightful !" 

Mimsieur  Perrotin  groaned. 

^  Thrown  together  in  this  kind  of  way,  wasn't  it  the  most  natural 
thin^  in  the  worid  that  I  should  £ftll  in  love  witii  E^th  Serope  P  It 
was  at  Carisbrooke  CasUe,  in  the  ruins ;  I  was  helpmg  her  round  the 
wsJIa  when  I  stopped  and  told  her  all  about  it.  I  asked  her  to  have  me. 
She  didn't  say  'No^'  and  she  didn't  say  <  Yes'— not  at  first,  at  least,  but 
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afterwards  she  consented.  Oaty  dievt  waa  a  JMhiully  in  lite  waj  s  Ae 
was  afraid  to  teUfcer  moAhar.  i  oftrad  ta  go  at  oaoe  and  aaaak  to  her, 
to  Edith  woaldaH  let  me.  I  know  Mm.  Seropa  is  y^bj  nch  and  Wf 
proud,  and  wants  her  daughters  to  marry  men  of  rank  and  foitotta,  irn 
that's  what  she  is  always  saying.  I  know,  tao,  I'to  oettlMraBeaor  ^e 
other,  %nt  mj  father  was  a  genalemaw,  and  aa  am  I,  cod  people  «aB  Hye, 
if  they  like,  on  very  little.  I  fancy  if  I  was  allowed  the  opportmaty  «f 
apedoBg  to  Mrs.  %rope,  I  oould  asake  lier  hear  veaioa." 

Monsieur  Perrotin  aoiiied. 

<<  mat,  70a  think  not!  Ah,  that^  like  EdidL  '  Waltec,' ahe  add, 
in  her  very  last  letter,  '  I'm  persuaded  aaaanna  wont  listen  to  anything 
at  present.  8he  has  very  strong  feelinga— firejiidiees,  peihaps,  I  must 
call  then.     We  must  wait  for  tnae  io  remove  them.'    Now  wailiiig  it 


impossible,  for  ray  regiment  ia  ordered  ooft  tO'Canada,  and  if  I  go  abroad 
before  we're  married  fifty  things  may  happen.  So  I  dedded  at  onee. 
The  minute  I  received  Edith's  letter  I  wont  to  the  oanmianding  officer, 
and  asked  lor  ieave  between  the  vetams.  He  gaire  it  aae  diveetly,  and  I 
startedfcrtownyester^aftemoon,  to  tryandseefaeraooiehow.  Nov, 
what  is  your  advioe  f  How  ciiould  yoa  act  in  my  position  ?" 
''  Shalt  yoa  go  see  Madame  Scrop.'" 

*^  llrafs  jost  what  I  shooid  libe.  I  see  yon  agraa  with  me.  I  ought 
to  go.  But  Edith  won't  hear  of  it.  She  says  mere  would  be  an  end  c£ 
everything.  She  don't  even  want  me  to  caB,  for  fisar  of  exciting  her 
mother's  suspicions,  so  what  I  must  do  is  this :  I  most  gei  Edith  to 
meet  me  privately,  and  then  we  can  cone  to  a  thorough  nudeiatanding. 
Letters  never  say  half  enough,  and  I'm  obliged  to  be  very  eantioua  m 
wnting.  I  think  it  quite  a  godsend  I  met  with  yoa,  and  Tfl  tell  yon 
why.  You  wouldn't  mind  taking  a  note  for  me  ?  Idedaro  I  shonid  be  ao 
thankful!     Yon'd  be  the  beat  ielW  in  the  woridj" 

^thoogh  Monsieur  Perroticn  had  some  dtfficnlty  in  fiiUowing  the  impe- 
toooi  lover  through  all  he  said,  he  perfiectly  comprehended  the  nature  of 
the  service  that  was  required  of  hiaa.  He  was  hinia^of  an  impressionable 
character,  felt  interest^  in  the  story  he  had  heard,  and  was  really  gnUia- 
fid  tar  the  young  ofiicer^s  pro^Sored  kindness  and  positive  hosphidity. 
As  a  Frenchman,  also,  he  did  not  aee  any  gmat  improprmty  in  ahntting^ 
a  love  afiair,  and  therefore  very  readily  ei^ressed  his  willingness  to  do 
what  Walter  Cobham  requested.  At  faii  instance  he  also  consented  to 
remain  at  the  hotel  for  uie  present,  instead  of  seeking  a  ladgiag  else- 
where. 

With  variom  eonrersation,  in  the  coarse  of  which  both  Walter  Cob- 
ham  and  Monsieur  Perrotin  went  over  a  good  deal  of  their  foraMrgrooad, 
kne  passages  and  scenes  of  terror  alteniatine,  the  morning  was  oecnpied 
until  the  hour  arrived  when  the  Teacher  of  Languages  might  reaaonahlj 
hope  to  be  admitted  in  Upper  Grosvenor-atreet. 

As  Monsieur  Perrotin  did  not,  of  course,  know  an  inch  of  the  way, 
Walter  Cobham  undertook  to  be  hb  escort  there  and  bade :  he  aoeom- 
panied  lam  to  witlmi  a  abort  distance  of  Mrs.  Scrope*s  house,  and  when 
he  saw  tfw  door  dosed  upon  him,  took  op  a  poeitioa  in  the  aeighhonr- 
hood,  and  annoasiy  waited  the  naoh  of  the  FMnehman's  wiisiDn. 
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Msa.  SoBOFE*8  intentions  in  roanying  her  daughters  had  been  oor* 
le^  described  by  Walter  Cobham. 

Meneii  of  aristocratic  birth,  and  a  wealthy  heiress  when  she  espoiised 
a  gendeman  of  equal  rank  and  estate,  she  nerer  for  an  instant  admitted 
die  idea  of  derogation  in  her  fiunily.  Her  husband  had  cUed  within 
three  years  of  her  marriage,  learing  only  the  two  girl^  Edith  and 
Agadia,  to  succeed  to  his  Urge  unentailea  possessions,  and  thus,  from 
Ator  infiuioy,  Mrs.  Scrope  beean  to  expect  for  them  matches  with  the 
hip;hest  in  the  land.  As  uieir  fortunes  accumuUtted,  during  their 
Bunoritjr,  with  great  personal  beauty  also  for  thdr  share,  this  expecta- 
tion, if  it  did  not  acquire  force,  certainly  did  not  diminish.  In  tiie  pride 
of  hereditary  station  Mrs.  Scrope  considered  the  worid  as  composed  of 
ddy  two  classes,  her  equals  and  her  inferiors,  whose  pontions  she  r^ 
garaed  as  immutable. 

She  admitted  no  qualification  of  money,  genius,  success,  or — as  she 
phrased  it— ''any  other  accident,"  to  raise  to  ner  hrrel  those  not  bom  to 
the  distinction.  However  condescending,  familiar,  or  friendly  her  be* 
baviour  to  people  whom  she  looked  upon  as  of  inferior  oonditicm  to  her- 
self, the  law  she  had  made  she  ncTcr  broke:  her  identity  was  kept 
qmte  distinct  from  theirs.  She  was  liberal  enough  of  patronaffc,  but  the 
persons  who  were  the  objects  of  it  always  felt  Uiat  they  had  a  patroiu 
To  assume  an  equality  with  Mrs.  Scrope,  unless  you  were  of  the  privi- 
leged order,  was  to  lose  her  protection  fer  ever. 

If  sneh  was  the  principle  on  which  Ae  acted  towards  society  in 
ffenml,  it  may  eatily  be  belieyed  that  its  strictness  underwent  no  re- 
hxation  where  the  affiurs  of  her  own  femily  were  concerned.  No  one» 
she  fdt  assured,  would  yenture  to  think  of  her  daughter  without  first 
addressing  her.  It  did  not  enter  into  her  mind  to  conceive  the  pos- 
sibility tiut  anybody  could  aspire  to  mingle  his  blood  with  that  of  her 
xace  who  did  not  boast  an  equally  illustrious  descent,  and  she  took  less 
than  the  or^nary  precautions  against  so  very  postible  a  contingency. 

It  was  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  Mrs.  Scrope  had  never  per- 
ceived what  consequences  might  arise  from  the  intercourse  which  was 
penmtted  between  £dith  and  Walter  Cobham  during  her  summer  sqoum 
u  the  Isle  of  Wight.  She  found  the  young  officer  in  the  houses  where 
she  virited,  and  saw  him,  with  others,  attentive  to  her  daughters,  but 
drew  no  inference  from  the  fact.  Had  she  been  told  that  there  was 
danger  in  such  attention,  she  would  have  ridiculed  the  idea  with  con- 
temptuous scorn.  There  was  nothbg,  then,  to  prevent  Edith  and 
Walter  from  felling  in  love. 

It  was  as  well,  perhaps,  for  his  own  prospect  of  success— as  ill,  it  may 
be,  for  the  issue — that  Walter  Cobham's  choice  had  fellen  upon  thie 
elder  instead  of  tiie  youneer  sister,  for  Agatha  had  much  of  her  mother^s 
pride,  and  held  lineage  m  high  esteem.  Edith,  on  the  contrary,  never 
gave  the  subject  a  thought.  According  to  her  belief,  her  lover  had  in 
him  all  ^*  those  noble  qualities  that  merit  love ;" — of  the  nobility  of  birtii 
she  made  no  account.  Who  he  was  she  never  asked ;  what  he  was  alone 
she  cared  for. 

▼OL.ZUIZ*  0 
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Only  when  it  was  too  late^  when  they  had  motoally  pledged  thdr 
£EUth,  Edith  rememhered  her  mother's  ofiinioDS,  and  questioned  Walter 
about  himself.  His  answer  was  not  of  a  kind  to  remove  her  suddenly 
awakened  fear.  He  was  the  or^i^ii  «m  of  a  brave  soldier,  who  had 
died  la  the  aervioe  of  hii  ocNOitry  with  only  the  mak  of  oafptaia ;  b«i  of 
his  father's  feunily  there  was  only  the  tsaditicny  {com  bvland^  that  it  waa 
anoieiit  and  bad  been  weakfaj,  and  his  methcoTi  he  kiiew»  was  the  only 
dukl  of  a  AMichaBt  in  one  of  our  eoleniet  who  left  no  £biiwM  behind 
him.  Walter  Cobhaaa  stood,  therafaM,  UteraUy  alone;,  with  nothiag  in 
his  favoux  but  his  good  looks,  his  good  heaiiy  and  the  abilitiea  whioh,  at 
Saodhumt^  had  at  aa  earlier  age  than  usiial— saeused  hima  commiai- 
Mm  m  the  anay.  flbnaU  rui—amondntiana  these  to  tha  notioa  of  Mob 
oQiope^ 

la  £dith'8  relation  to  her  moth^  the  f(i>liag  which  predondnaled.aias 
Jiead,  There  waa  too  mueh  ambilion  in  Mn.  Soape  a  haag^tj  natuaa 
to  haae  xasin  ia  her  braast  iat  the  oipaaaioa  of  matanial  lava^  those 
mko  helnaiged  to  hec  were  simpiy  parts  of  a  system  which  she  goaeraed'} 
and  the  true,  deep,  and  earnest  affection  which  shoakL  have  subsisted 
beiwaea  jarasiiaBd  child,  was  entirely  waatiay,  Hence  Editk'a  appre- 
haasisa  oi  her  mother's  wrath  if  she  pMBiateBely  dieclosed  hoc  ei^page^ 
BMut  to  Walter  Cobham;  heooe  her  desire  to  gam  tim%  the  goaat 
delasion  of  all  who  have  only  hope  to  lite  on^ 

Mra.  Scrapa  aad  her  dmghteia  weae  sevenlly  employed  when  tha 
anival  of  Mensienr  Penrotia  was  aanouaoed.  Edith,  waa  paaetising  aa 
air — periBOt  already  ia  sobm  one's  belief,  but  wfaieh  ahe  thoi;^;bt  oa^iUe 
of  being  made  aaora  so ;  Agatha  was  paintiag  floweca;  and  Mbs.  Soropb 
herself  was  engaged  in  wxitiBg  fetters,  a  bradoet  £iled  with  ammsweiwd 
ones  staading  b&re  her:  amoagat  the  latter  was  not  the  missive  of 
Monsiear  Penotin,  the  sagackji  of  the  post-office  clerks  having  Ailed 
to  decipher  tha  eaperaewptieo* 

Allloohadiauad  witheuipriseoii  heanng  the  fosaoh  teaoher'a  naaaa. 
Mrs.  Sorope  aapesaed  hen  audibly. 

«<Moas»nB  Pewotmi"  she  aaclaimed.  ''What  haa  haamdii  yaa  to 
£agkadr 

*f  Aks  I  madams"  he  said,  ''I  peiaaisie  thatn^  infiortaaa  is  unhnoim. 
Never  haa  my  letter  reach  you." 

'<  These  haa  bc«i  no  letter,'*  seplied  Mrs.  Sqb^^  ^  Wheadidyott 
wnte?" 

Monsiear  Pefrotin  «cpfauned  the  ciroHmstaaeee,  and  aas  abeai  to  aug^ 
nest  that  ha  had  made  a  mistake  ia  the  address,  but  rcaMmbenng  who 
had  set  him  nght  in  that  reapeot,  he  diecked  hknseif  ia  time^  and  pne- 
eamed  that  his  latter  had  not  been  forwarded.  Mrs.  Sei^pesearoely  heaal 
his  answer,  having  resumed  her  occupation,  and  the  poor  teacher  was 
still  standing — stricken  with  the  awe  which  her  presence  always  causad 
him — whea  Edith,  rising  £rom  her  music^  came  fi^rwardaad  gave  him 
herhaad. 

''  I  amao  glad  to  see  yoa  again,"  she  said;  ''pray  sit  down !" 

Mrs.  Sevope  raised  her  head  with  an  expression*  on  her  countenaaoe 
which  Monsiear  Berrotin  perfectly  undsrstood.  She  looked  at  him  steads 
ftatly  for  a  hw  moments. 

^  Yoa  may  dtdoam,"  she  said;  "  I  wiUspeak  to  yoa  presently,,  wheal 
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€faftfaMkto7«>w«i«Mv£dtlk  liMmfhy-Aat 
tfa«  «ld<r  Mster  alMmU  iMve  to  laMA  inm  tfe  yoo&ipw.' 

Sbe  alkRkd  ^Agktht^  who,  aftw  tiw  fint  aKOMntey  tiafiM  «l 
MoDMBr  Piifrtinf>  appetrance,  IhmI  ebntiniied  Mtmiini^ 

Tke  'DnofaBr  of  LMgwgas  wppiMtwl  a  «g^  Im  for  htniilf  thai 
SAh^aaiindasmtonrva  Itos  aandMiitel  fiieadiMi^^  For  tha 
|Ke«Bi  ha— aiiiedaileirt,  wstohiag^  Mnk  ffcay. 

The  great  lady  finiBhed  her  letter  at  last 

*'  Well  !**  she  said,  **  how  came  you  to  laave  Paris  ?" 

'*  Bat,  madame,  this  fatal  revolutba.** 

^Wha^kaAyoot^^ivitfait?    UwmAdhtAclfym?' 

*^  liwlwM)  I  loaa  ili  tfaafekndy  I  hmm.  Thmm  mmmm  to  mm  mtf 
.fkn^yMcktoB^tilimglani.    Bmidm,  Ihm mot  Bmm.    IfMmwAm 

Ihesa  ht  word»-tha  pataml  iapwiiaii  of  MnaiinrPtewlin'fcpafc 
iMal  aeiil&aieMlp— #pwiatHl  fttmiuiay/  wMi  hiapatRMi* 

*<  In  that  respect,"  she  said,  **  you  did  right.     The  people  aC  BadMHa 
«raa»  MMoOk    'Eiwsa  wlio  hawa  bo  jwped  feratatwwi  jii§ht  toaoa^to 
ho pafr Awikly jkm ^otm u m^  ImuMwifeihuiu A—tttoioMcyl 
I  am.  ■ataaipiiiud  aft  wbii  haa  faappaned^    AiMiaa  haa  i 
frwB  lite  Udv  whiek  wmr  alraak  aft  tha  mUlkky  m  tba 
Wkiwaft^m  haradiftuj paaiaga  kaw  aaka  ooontiij  ftrnfrnV.' 

**ltmtn%mmimae,itkm^j€mwff.    \¥li«»  tlMse  ara  i 
upon  wka-aan^opandtbapoarr 

^  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  in  Ena^and  V* 

"  I  will  exert  myself,  madame,  to  teach  my  tong,  anJT  those  language 
with  wk<yi  an  aofMiat" 

**  Pupils !  Well,  I  dare  say  I  can  procure  you  some  amoDgst  mylrianift 
My  ilaaijiilBia  are  now  ahnost  hqpoad  tha  afa.    fivftyoaBBMOokiavDry 


pore,  I  BDow;  thegr m^  tttll  pssfit  by  yaiir  aoaaBk.  Koa  will  bafhahy 
aonaagkoaiiMctwaek;  tbadayawaoaafiaoa  by<«iMgu  Baaa  yaa 
gofta  wdging?" 

**I«aainiiisafar*a ■yiitNwbth»flbtrf  aJliiBateBhaivKaBi^ 

iiUy." 

^^  Of  course  inrtho  moawat  onlf^  Thaft  it  noftA  psaw  raidnai  Torn 
must  live  in  a  pritata  hoasa.  Tiiare  asa  pfenty  to  awft  jtmt  maana  in 
Loadoo.    I  dflin  ny  yos  ava  in  want  o£  money.    Take  thit  T' 

^  was  ia-fanalha  saoao  offer  that  Waltar  Cobham  had  made,  knft  baar 


difTerent  in  reality  1  One  was  the  spontaneous  effiision  of  a  ^ 
heart,  which  pride  bad  anada  hia  lelase,  tho  otheiv  tlia  dole  of'aardess 
wealth,  which  po?arty  conqpalled  him  to  aeeapt;  baft  die  law  aayaf«^;aa 
in  Waiter  Cobfaam'a  purte  were  fiir  moio  pvedous  ia  tha  my^  a£  Jlon- 
sieur  Perrotin,  than  MjAi  Scrope's  twenty-pound  note — eyen  i£  ift  had 
baeu  mereaaed  nvefokL^ 

**  Yoa  will  ati^  to  li^^Uiean,  Monaiaar  Panotin,"  oonttaned  MnkBoaof^ 
in  bar  graaft  oondeaoeDsion,  '<  and  thea  I  oan  hear  tke  hiafeory  of  yoar 
eaeapo:  atpretant  I  am  too  busy.  Take  a  Frendi  play,  oaoof  Mt^b^re's — 
Aeie  ia  aaodition  in  that  aaaa  and  one  of  it^  daiwktersahaU  read  to  Toa» 
Ymt  waaft  Ueopf  tkosa  flo^ms,  Agadia,  while  diey  ara  fraek  2  ThM 
it  must  be  you,  Edith.  Beading difera  horn  music ;  ib  ifistiasls  oao's  afti> 
tention  more.  Sit  at  the  other  end  of  the  next  room;  near  the  conser- 
Tatory ;  I  shall  not  hear  you,  then.'' 

02 
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Tlia  ttauiing  began.  Here  was  the  opDorianHy  for  ddiferbg  Walter 
CoUuun'g  note  which  Montiear  Perrotin  had  hoped  fer^  hot  now  tbU  it 
peeented  itself,  he,  for  the  fiist  time,  doabted  if  he  were  dobg  right 
m  aTailinff  himself  of  it  Mrs.  Sorope  was  his  benefsctress,  however 
impalataUie  the  way  in  which  she  showed  her  kindness.  Should  he  repay 
an  obKffation  by  an  act  that  resembled,  if  it  were  not,  treachery  ?  Miss 
Scrope^  lover  was  an  utter  stranger  to  him  until  that  morning,  and  his 
project  was  clandestine. 

Strong  both  against  the  deed. 

On  Ae  oiher  hand,  all  his  symoathies  were  with  Edith  and  Walter 
Cobham.  He  had,  moreover,  madeapromise ;  rashly,  perhaps^  but  still 
•  promise,  and  that  concerned  his  honour.  He  must  ke^  it,  eoAie  que 
etrnie :  but  he  would  not  lend  himself  to  such  a  scheme  again :  the  old 
exouse  fior  going  wrong  when  inclination  is  at  war  with  principle.  And, 
like  all  who  do  wrong,  the  consequences  came  home  one  day  to  the 
wiong«doer. 

He  was  more  occupied  with  his  thoughts  than  the  play  whidi  Edith 
had  chosen,  though  he  seemed  to  listen  with  close  attention ;  but  having 
at  length  mad^  up  his  mind,  he  nosed  an  objection  to  tiie  reading  of  a 
particular  passage^  and,  asking  finr  tiie  book,  declaimed  for  a  few  mmutes 
m  rigorous  accentuatbn,  and  when  he  returned  the  volume  there  rested 
between  the  leaves  the  note  of  Walter  Cobham.  To  prevent  an  ezda- 
i  fi^Nn  Edith,  he  repeated  a  line  which  had  caugnt  his  eye: 


*' Gsrde4Qi  de  rien  dire,  et  me  laisse  un  pea  faire. 

— Yoili,  mademmselle  I  lises-le  comme  9a.  ITi^puyei  pas  trop  sur 
lei  mots.'' 

Edith  had  instantiy  recognised  Walter  Cobham*s  handwritiw,  and 
instinct  prompted  her  to  conceal  the  note,  wondering  all  the  whue  how 
Monsieur  Perrotm  came  to  be  the  bearer  of  it  She  turned  affain  to  the 
nage^  but  her  voice  was  now  so  agitated,  that  the  effort  to  read  was  vain ; 
If^fUffT  Perrotin  also  became  embarrassed,  and  the  ntuation  might  have 
been  awkward  for  both  if  luncheon  had  not  been  opportunely  announced. 
Edith  rose  at  the  summons,  and  the  tianee  was  broken  up. 

*^  Has  she  preserved  her  accent?''  asked  Mrs.  Scrope. 

^'Oh,  perfecdy,  madame,"  returned  Monsieur  Perrotin.  ^A  littel 
Hmide  for  the  want  of  practice,  but  for  the  pronanekUUm  there  is  noting 
to  say." 

«<  Others  as  well  as  myself  will  be  glad  to  hear  this,  Edith,"  said  Mrs. 
Serope,  turning  to  her  diaushter  with  a  significant  look. 

Edidi  blushed  and  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  followed  her  mother  vrith- 
out  reply. 

Mrs.  Scrope's  solicitude  on  the  subject  of  Monsieur  Perrotin's  adven- 
tures was  not  very  great,  for  she  never  once  questioned  him  about  them. 
Her  conversation  tcuned  entirely  upon  the  extraordmary  merits  of  a  cer- 
tain Lord  Deq[idale^  the  s<m  of  one  of  her  dearest  friends.  He  was  ex- 
pected in  town  in  a  few  days  from  a  long  tour  on  the  Continent,  and  if 
he  had  been  a  s<m  of  her  own,  Mrs.  Scrope  could  hardly  have  expressed 
greater  satisbotion  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  him. 
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CHAPTEBIT. 

As  0000  M  E£ih  was  alone  she  eagerly  read  her  layer's  letter.  Too 
foodty  attached,  die  oonld  not  refuse  his  request,  though,  in  agreeing  to 
meet  him,  her  oonient  was  cloned  with  the  usual  maidenly  stipubtioii 
— <<fiur  that  once  only."  ^'Indeed,'*  her  answer  said,  ^'die  should  not 
haTc  consented  at  all,  if  something  had  not  occurred  which  she  could  not 
write  about*** 

For  Edith's  misfixrtune,  her  sister's  nature  was  as  cold  as  her  own  was 
warm,  and  thus  she  had  neyer  ventured  to  confide  to  Agatha  the  secret  of 
ber  engagement  with  Walter  Cobham.  But,  as  a  heiui-secret  must,  tot 
its  own  security,  be  told  to  some  one,  Edith  was  compelled  to  make  a 
eomfidanie  of  lier  maid,  Rachel  Lorine* 

An  eadly  walk  in  Kensington  Gar&ns,  with  Bachel  discreetly  distant, 
afforded  Walter  the  opportunity  he  sought,  on  the  morning  after  Us 
arriral  in  London*  Haying  tdd  Edith  by  what  chance  he  YaA  encoun- 
tered Monsieur  Perrotin,  he  anxiously  inquired  what  the  **  something^ 
was  winch  she  had  to  communicate.  To  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
ihottffht  the  purport  of  that  little  word  had  haunted  Um  ever  smce  he 
read  it :  and  yet  he  had  been  no  lover  if  his  heart  had  not  guessed  its 
meaning, 

<*  Your  mother,"  he  said,  ^has  spoken  to  you  of  some  one  else?'* 

''You  are  right,  Walter,"  replied  Edith,  mournfully,  <<and  she  has 
qpoken  in  a  way  that,  I  fear,  I  cannot  misunderstand.  How  arbitrary 
ber  decrees  axe^  I  need  not  remind  you." 

**  But  you  will  never  submit  to  such  tyranny  ?"  exclaimed  Walter. 
'*  By  what  right  does  she  fspose  of  your  affections?" 

''  Yon  know  well,  Walter,"  said  Edith,  '<  that  it  is  not  in  my  mother^s 
power  to  do  that!* 

He  pressed  her  hand,  and  for  a  few  moments  both  were  silent. 

**  And  who^"  he  resumed,  **  has  she  named  ?" 

**  A  person  whom  I  never  saw,  though  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
Urn:  hoti  Deepdale.  He  is  about  your  age,  Walter,  or  perhaps  a  year 
or  two  older;  the  heir  to  an  earldom  and  an  immense  estate.  Hismother, 
liady  Delaval,  and  mamma,  were  brought  up  together ;  indeed,  they  are 
first  cousins ;  and  I  imagine,  from  what  mamma  says,  that  it  has  long 
been  a  seitied  thing  between  them !" 

**  And  where  is  he  now,  this  Lord  Deepdale  ?" 

^  On  his  way  to  England  after  three  or  four  years'  absence.  Lord 
Delaval  wrote  to  say  that  he  was  expected  about  tne  end  of  next  month." 

-^  About  the  end  of  next  month  !"  repeated  Walter  Cobham.  ''  Edith," 
be  continued,  **  I  also  have  something  to  tell  you.  Our  regiment  has  re* 
ceived  the  route,  and  by  the  time  you  speak  of  I  shall  have  embarked  for 
Cmada." 

'<  Oh,  Walter,  ibis  is  very  sudden !" 

''  So  sudden,  Edith,  that  we  must  come  to  a  speedy  decision.  Is  every 
dumce  tobe  against  me?    Am  I  to  lose  you  altogether?" 

^Lose  me,  Walterl  What  do  you  mean?  Do  you  think  I  would 
BMDry  Lord  Deepdalef    Have  I  not  pledged  my  word  to  youf" 
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**  Ah !  but,  Edith,  you  little  koew  what  70a  bound  yourself  to.    Ton 
were  ignorant  of  the  clsdms  ef  ibe^Mvice  upon  me.    I  myself  nerer 
thought  they  would  come  to  break  our  happy  aream." 
**  A  dream,  Walter !     To  me  it%a9'^n  a  reality." 
«Ifw«*Mild.Mfc«kaot!    B«i4M!    That  is  ysaiii  (km  I  da»>  aak.*' 

M-SMSft^kw?* 

^  ¥^»«is— dfmiMMl  mm,  EdUk.    Imb nerer  mtmUiomyomJ' 

«'Asid  4»y«iiMh44iM-«iBBiig«h  of  aqr  afftfltion?'' 

**  No !  no !  But  time  and  circumstances  are  sometimes  trnlMa  aganlfc 
fiMliaaAwweeksIfhiH  bergine^aAdlaD«lberwill<lMdoBAftg90fnid 
I  nMiify,  kinhad  by  yoor.Biodier'a  maAmkrJ* 

-^  B«t  I  h«w  told  you.  Wafer,  Aafc  I^  IWepddb  c«l  ba  aolUBg  te 
aia*    I  have  fiMaa  myiilf  to  you.'' 

Walter  Cobham  drew  Edith  cIamt.:  he  Joolitd  an  h«r  iwaal  faw  aad 
lasp  Us  aflm  Iswe  OHnoBad  in  hsr  ayat:  iie  hai  iliiiMi  against  the 
ISBifMwQ,  hot  k  waa  too  powadU  bow  to  ha  MMtesL 

^JEditbt^  ha  uttyatwi,  "  daa«it»  my  hearfa  Bfe,  will  yna  Miry  wi 
baCsaalM?' 

JSdith  bacane  fHoty  and  gasped  fior  aitoBaDoa. 

^' Haw  aan  that  bar  at  length  ahe  faheittd.  <<  Yo«  wodd  not  hai* 
«a  %  firoBi  bonaa— avan  to  yoM  r 

« 1  seek  an  assurance,  love,  beyond  the  power  of  the  world  t^^itfom 
me  of.  With  the  kaowledge  that  jim  ave  irrevoedMy  iua%  tha.grief  of 
laigfatbebofM.  Whatover  baM  I  shonU  then  ba«e  ibe  jight  to 


faatoei  yo«u    In  tbata  yaaat^-^pwhapi  kas    i  shall  gt^^Qf  pioaiotioa 
and  return, — a  poor  man  still,  00  doubt,  bat  witb  aunra  ^  1^  booie  to 

'« Three  years,  Wakar !  Will  you  oat  believe  that  I  aaa  ba  iutbfid 
to^aau ler  that  Iktle  cpaoa?    It  will  be  wiser— batter iar  aa  to  wak.** 

*'  To  wait,  Edith  I  And  to  know  that  day  by  day,  while  I  mm  fieoaa 
you,  evenilbiDg  iMy  ba  attanniiad  to  maba  you  yield  to  yaar  aiotber^a 
will !  K the  barrier  I  seek  Meiatoraoted,  aaaMilianaa  oaaU BOt eren 
baaafcaadr 

JBdkb  Ml  deeply  BOfad. 

<*0b,  Walter,^  ifaa  miA,  ''you  ask  toa  aiaab!  I  daae  aaiiaka  tba 
itop  to  whieh  you  aiga  ma.  SfotUngiii  the  shapaof  entaeaky  ormenaoa 
oaa^nake  aie  aatiaa.  If  I  had  aaioin  ai  tiie  akar  to  be  vear  aab  I  cooU 
not  feel  more  steadfieistly  bound  to  yau.  Will  not  wai  ann>nnt  ya% 
Walter?** 

''Editb^^ber^fdiad^ttdfy,  «<&igiire  Aa  aaUtbHsa of  pasnon.  The 
lawficw  I  ask  is,  indeed,  too  giaail  I  nuiat  atnve  to&id  aoaifort  in  the 
praaiiae  you  have  givaa.  Bol — bat  we  abaU  meet  ooaa  aaoM  before  I 
ga.    loould  not  part  with  yaii — paAapa  for  tmw    baiftl"' 

£ditb  aoald  noi  speak  for  taao. 

"  When — when  shall  I  see  you  ?**  urged  her  lover. 

With  a  strong  effort  she  mastered  hsr  aaioiion. 

*<  I  am  afsaid,  Wakar,  to  oama  to  tbb  pubCe  phoa  angr  ouaa.  Bandes, 
it  was  only  accident  that  enabled  ^  to  oe  here  to-day»  But  sslv  upoa 
thia  ■!  I  bid  you  mljr  oa  the  preaaise  I  have  made— J  will  aoikt  you 
part  withaoialaat^ftiiaiL  That  kiadJIonsiaar  PegBotm,  wba  baa  abaaj|y 
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I  can,  and  he  will  bring  me  your  letters." 

^  Be  it  then,  Edith,  as  you  say.  I  will  not  add  lo  ywir  pain  by  seek« 
ing  more  than  you  eaa  gfre.     Farewril  for  tiie  preaeot  T 

They  were  alone  in  the  most  sequestered  part  of  ih&  gaidtm :  he 
JbMadW  to  kie  baatt  m  one  long  embraea,  and  kft  her! 


CHAPTER  V. 
XOIHBB  AMD 


June's  vaaoitikBoii  was  ^ary  aoon  tasted* 

Not  only  determined  upon  the  attainment  of  her  objects,  Mrs.  Sorope 
was  one  who  neyer  could  press  them  forward  too  qniokfy  fior  ker  desire. 
It  was  a  feature  of  her  impaaioM  eharaeter  to  expect  Aat  ererything 
saat  at  ooaa  aubuiit  to  her  will.  The  sUgfatest  oppoailioii  asfolie  her 
anger,  and  her  anger  awakened  was  ■DeontraUable. 

Xk»  fixed  idsik^  JirsL  8arope  was  the  maniage  of  her  daagbters  to  the 
WBmwiom  sheeiho^ldefaooaa,  md  sinee  the  speedy  rstom  of  Lwd  TViapikle 
'    '  I  tfaooghi  of  nothing  but  the  maleh  with  Etfith. 


Hitherto  An  had  only  alhided  in  genaiml  terms  to  the  ptofaafaiKty  ef 

SMMt  appear  as  hsr 


bat  as  toe  tbse  drew  near  when  he 
t-kw,  Lord  Daepdale  beeaone  hor  eonrtaiii  them%  and  al 
TBgueness  on  the  subject  was  discarded. 

Qse  afeniag'  it  was  about  a  fortnight  after  EdidL^is  inteifjcw  with 
Walter — Mrs.  Scrope  and  her  eldest  daughter  were  alone  togedier. 

^Edilhy''  she  said,  abmpdgr,  ^you  are  aware  that  yoaare  very  soon 
to  be  married." 

^  Mamma  T  exclaimed  Edith,  iuiiiBig  pale. 

Mm.  Bstpps  nssther  notaaed  the  eickmatsryn  nor  tfia  chaoga  in  her 
dangfater^s  countenance. 

^'  Yoa  FSBwimher  what  I  aaid  to  you  lately  abont  yoar  oooaia  Deep« 
dale!" 

«  Widueix  masrtha  ha  wiU  be  jmr  husband  T 

EdiA  ataroee  to  rapl^,  hat  it  was  impassible. 

^  I  vaad  set  eay  that  I  aappoae  you  are  delighted  with  my  daolim,  * 

StittEdkhdid  sat  speak. 

''Deepdakwin  hsM  the  hurgeat  astate  in  Lriseatershne,  aod  araiB, 
before  his  time,  it  ia  yBrrlikdy  thai  the  nunmisate  of  Vipoat  wiA  be  re- 
smd  in  the  fimuly.  No  girl  eonld  many  batter  than  yoa  will,  Edith. 
Tou  may  be  yery  thankful  to  Lady  Delayal  and  I  that  we  hara  ae  da* 


^ said  Edith,  aommoniBg up eoorage,  at  lasl^  to  speak.    ^I 
at  my  eooan  sinoe  I  was  ten  yean  of  age." 
^I  dsBeea^''  ohasrved  Mn.  Serope,  indifiawntly,  "« yon wilLjiot know 

^  Bat  aoiaarittng  BMia  than  reeognition  n  1 
is'tofaa — adiat yoo siqF^— ehe  aould  not  niter tha weed  1 


used— '<  I  ought  to  Ibmw  Um  welU 
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22  FAINT  HEABT  KEYSB  WON  FAIR  LADT. 

<<  What  need  of  that  ?    Are  70a  not  blood  nlatioos?    Datpdalo  k 
not  a  stranger  to  the  family.'' 

**  To  me  he  is,  mamma. 

**  A  stranger  to  you !     What  does  the  girl  mean  ?" 

**  I  may — not— like  Wm.** 

**  Oh,**  replied  Mrs.  Scrope,  with  a  contemptaous  toss  of  her  head, 
^'  like  or  dislike  is  of  no  consequence !" 

^*  Surely,  mamma,  it  is  of  every  consequence  to  the  person  most  con- 
cerned.'' 

^  Edithi"  said  Mrs.  Scrope,  severely,  '<yoa  are  disposed  to  he  dispu- 
tatious instead  of  beine  grateful." 

'  I  cannot  be  grateml,"  said  Edith,  firmly,  ^^  for  an  unknown  advan- 


Irs.  Scrape's  eyes  flashed  fire. 

*'  Do  you  dare,  Edith,  to  question  my  authority  f " 

^  I  have  never  done  so  yet,  mamma,  but — but  you  are  forcing  a  sulgeet 
iqion  me  for  which  I  was  unprepared." 

**  How,  unprepared !  unless  you  were  stupid  as  you  are  evil-disposed? 
Don't  answer  me,  I  won't  hear  a  word ;  you  must  have  been  prepmd  for 
what  I  have  just  told  you  I  Have  I  not  repeatedly,  incessantly,  spoken 
of  Deepdale  ?  To  what  purpose  have  I  named  him  so  often  i£  not  to 
make  you  understand  that  he  was  to  be  your  husband  ?  I  see  no  reason, 
indeed  why  I  should  have  troubled  myself  to  prepare  you  at  all,  having 
once  resolved  that  it  should  be  so." 

It  was  time  for  Edith  to  speak  with  all  the  decision  she  was  capable 
of  mustering. 

**  I,  too,  mamma,  am  resolved,"  she  said ;  **  I  will  not  many  Lord 
D^»dale." 

Mrs.  Scrope's  face  became  as  white  as  ashes. 

**  Are  you  in  your  senses,  Edith  ?  Have  you  the  temerity  to  rebel 
agunst  my  commands  ?" 

**  I  have  the  right,  mamma,  to  think  of  myself  in  a  matter  so  all- 
important  as  marriage." 

**  To  think  of  yourself!  You ! — a  child — a  creature  devoid  of  sense, 
or  heart,  or  mind,  or  feeling! — a  thing  incapable  of  estimating  a 
mother^s  care !  To  whom  do  you  owe  everything,  if  not  to  me  ?  And 
this  is  the  reward  of  so  many  anxious  years !  At  the  moment  when 
I  confer  upon  you  the  greatest  benefit  that  a  parent  can  bestow,  you 
turn,  like  a  viper,  and  sting  the  bosom  that  has  wanned  you !" 

Edith  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  her  mother. 

*<  For  God's  sake !"  she  cried,  **  reproach  me  not  so  bitterly.  I  have 
not  deserved  it." 

*'Lie  there!"  returned  Mrs.  Scrope,  pacing  the  room,  frantic  with 
passion.  **  Grovel  in  the  earth,  base  in  spirit  as  you  are  wicked  and 
heartless  I"  Then  turning  towards  her  with  clenched  hand,  she  added  : 
''You  have  dared  to  raise  your  voice  against  mine.  Listen  then  to 
ibis.  If  Deepdale  were  the  worst,  as  he  is  the  best  of  his  race,  you 
should  marry  him  and  no  other.  And  the  sooner,  I  swear  it,  for  your 
nnheard.o(  your  detestable  obstinacy.  Ay,  humble  yourself  to  the  dust; 
you  may  vreil  do  sa  you  thankless— monstrous- 
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Mn.  Scrope  did  nof  finish  the  tentenca:  her  Tiolenee  oTercmme  her 
phyncal  feree;  the  threw  herself  on  a  soft,  and  screamed  with  hysteriotl 
passion. 

Edith  rose  hem  the  ground,  and  mshed  in  teiror  to  her  mother.  She 
had  often  ezperieneed  the  eifects  of  her  temper,  hut  never  witnessed  rage 
like  dus.  Affain  she  knelt  heside  her,  chafing  her  hands,  smoothing  Mr 
htow,  calling  ner  by  the  most  endearing  names,  incoherently  promising 
all  her  mother  desired  if  she  would  only  look  up  again  and  speak  wita 
kindness. 

Though  her  words  were  lost  in  air,  Mrs.  Sorope  did  look  up,  hut  it  was 
to  fix  upon  Edith  a  |^nce  that  might  have  turned  her  to  stone. 

**  Edith,'*  she  said,  speakins^  slowly  and  dwelling  upon  every  syllable^ 
**  if  ever  yon  hope  to  be  fomven,  if  you  would  not  incur  my  erenssting 
hatred,  retract  what  you  had  the  insolence  to  say  just  now.  Promise  me 
on  TO«r  knees  to  marry  Lord  Deepdale  T 

Again  Edith  burst  mto  tears. 

^Mother,  mother  !**  she  cried — ^*  spare  me,  spare  me !  I  cannot,  can- 
not  promise  I" 

^  Leave  my  sight,  hypocrite !"  cried  Mrs.  Scrope,  starting  up  with  re- 
newed fury.  ^  Leave  my  sight !  Never  let  me  see  your  fiice  till  yoo 
come  to  my  feet  with  tears  of  repentance.'' 

Edith  attempted  once  more  to  sneak,  but  with  a  fierce  fl;esture  Mrs. 
Scrope  motioned  her  to  be  gone,  and  she  tremblingly  obeye£ 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  passionate  peopfo  fovget  the  cause  of 
passion  as  soon  as  its  explosion  is  over,  hut  if  this  be  generally  true,  Mrs. 
Scrope  was  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Her  anger  was  not  the  irritation 
of  temper  only,  but  the  mortification  of  deep-seated  pride.  The  opposi- 
tion of  Edith  in  the  present  inttance  was  a  blow  to  tne  dearest  project  of 
her  life.  What  if  Agatha,  also,  should  in  her  turn  oppose  her  will  I 
But  no — she  felt  sure  of  her !  And  she  would  make  sure,  too,  of  Edith, 
whose  blind,  ungrateful  obstbacy — thus  ran  the  current  of  her  thoughts 
—was  quite  unfethomable. 

After  a  sle^less  night — sleepless  alike  to  both — Mrs.  Scrope,  setting 
aside  her  determination  not  to  see  or  speak  to  Edith,  sent  for  h^ 
as  soon  as  it  was  light  It  wss  to  exact  obedience,  and  tell  her  in 
the  sternest  language  that  she  looked  for  immediate  submission.  The 
8tn:^e  between  duty  and  love  had  wrung  Edith's  heart  sorely,  and  if 
her  mother  had  only  shown  the  slightest  tenderness,  she  must  have 
yielded,  even  at  the  cost  of  future  happiness.  But  the  harsh,  inflexible^ 
bitter  manner  of  Mrs.  Scrope  chilled  the  spring  of  her  heart's  affection, 
and  turned  its  current  aside  to  flow  no  more  in  its  first  direction.  Under 
a  sense  of  injury  Edith  was  as  resolute  as  her  mother ;  and  resolutely, 
though  tearftdly,  she  risfused  the  expected  compliance.  Mrs.  Scrope 
then  took  another  course.  Inspired  by  a  feeling  which  amounted  now 
to  positive  aversion,  she  resolved  to  banish  Edith  from  home  till  her  re- 
bellious spirit  was  broken. 

What  steps  she  took  for  this  purpose,  and  what  result  attended  them, 
will  shortly  oe  told. 
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TWL'BMLtS  OF  SflnXADKBLBAIX. 

xlATOUBOW  in  tac  gi"cj  surtout 

That  kngB  hid  leaned  to  dread. 
With  close-clenched  hands  behind  his  back 

AaulhflMrjheoiedkead, 
Climbed  alowly  (lost  in  hMe  pkis) 

A  hill  near  Fontameblean^ 
One,  three,  two ,  four,  the  yiUage  chixiea 

Came  to  him  from  below. 

The  marshals,  ^ttering  with  gokl» 

Faced  laughingly  along. 
Nor  hushed  the  scandal  and  the  jest. 

Or  sorap  of  opera  song ; 
The  Emperor  stood  silent  there, 

A  monarch  turned  to  stone. 
Nor  smikd,  nor  nored— ^wkere  great  vmo  stand 

The  spot  beeoMM  a  thfoiie* 

Beloir,  the  rei^cfv,  singing,  toiled 

With  siddes  (not  wiui  swocds), 
Or  down  in  okstas  loond  the  shMnw 

Lftj  mfellin|[  like  krda  ; 
The  aoldiera  nemted  to  the  tlqpes 

That  bouna  the  golden  plain, 
And  almost  wishecTthat  France  were  los^ 

To  win  it  o'er  again. 

The  grey  man  stood,  ona  foot  oirfjtrfitchDdi 

As  if  upon  a  foe» 
He  cared  not  for  the  happy  sight»— 

The  plenty  spread  below, 
Ahhongh  tfaie  hf^  shook  mosic  down 

'From  jeooM'  Tiluwe  tower— 
Asdhaik!  theTeyaTToioeafTiiae 

JiKnlting  in  his  popMC 

At  last  he  spoke,  and  slowly  turned 

(A  moisture  in  bis  eyes), 
Jfasscna  gaf^s  a  sSung  tbai  skowed 

A  cynieal  sarpiise : 
"Long  yean  aso,  at  Mshnsisnn, 

When  all  unknown  of  men, 
I  heard  Just  such  a  laughing  peal, 

And  I  wctt  kt^ppy  tAetL" 

He  turned  mpon  hia  heel,  and,  stem. 

Sat  down  upon  the  hiU, 
Tracing  upon  the  level  sand 

With  sword-sheath  (ph.  that  will  f) 
The  star  redoubt,  the  aiamond  fort. 

The  battle  lines  again : — 
A  month  from  that  he  won  the  day 

Upon  Marengo's  plain. 
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INTD  SPAm, 

At  I  jwiiidly  mta  %>asii— the  knd  of  the  Cid  and  Saa 
miVumQaoMoU — into  Spam  we  have jeonayedl    JBateadioria  waj;^ 
■MriTj  thaty  wiihaBi  mk  of  tiring  jour  patieoce»  we  aak  jrou  to  letraoe 
ik  wth  «%  and  to  tnnel  mentaliy  over  tae  joad  that  we  ia  our  tmdijy 
fniniw  tMirnnnfl  on  tkeiatt  da^  of  April,  185 — 

'W%  had  ^peiit  the  preoeding  da^  at  Biamta-  a  qpet  new  lendefad 
Janrr  by  the  wite  of  our  imperial  Fxenoh  ally,  ^o  haa  then  eteoted  a 
peaia»'riUa'-4he  "Villa  Eugenie '^--eommanding  an  Mdensive  view  ef 
the  4SKiel  ffKj  eoEpanai  of  ^e  Bay  ef  Biaeay ;  the  seally  heautifiil  land* 
i  tovaida  the  Spanidii  firontier  heing  akilfiilly  ezoladed*     Slams  fiiie 


landeeape)  and  taking  the  yiUage  in  it8elf»  lo I  we  arovtamq^riad  enee 
more  to  the  outskirto  of  Brighton.  Brightonian  dweUings,  squaie^  and 
atfw,  and  i^^y  meet  o«r  beiuldeBedgaie  on  e^ry  aide*  and  in  miinatare 
fanwtiiini  Bntheae  thelikeneaaatc^  In  Tain  we  look  for  eaplanade 
and  .goat^haiaaiT ;  Bianka  baaata  then  not.  In  vain  we  ai^  for  ec^poln 
and  iasa^  and,  aii^ia^,  leem  that  even  ibe  YiUtk  Eqg&ie  laoka  the 
aeeentrie  beauty  of  onr  own  PaYiUon  I 

Alt  it  waa  at  Bayatme  that»  on  dda  SOth  of  April>  we  took  onr  plane 
jpithe  diHy  nee  Sot  San  8ebaatiaB,  the  day  &ie  and  bright,  and  our  hnmonv 
e^nally  ganiaL  Taking  our  plaee^  be  it  known,  implied  a  flreat  deal 
iBfine  than  might  at  fisat  he  imagined^  for  that  piaoe  happened  to  be  or 
the  fcinynrtf ff  of  the  diligenee;  and,  after  aaoending  to  it  h^  a  ladda^ 
va.anddealy  Ibund  omeaeLrea  lodged  behind  a  leathern  cwitriTanoe  thai 


ebeed  pmaipitately  ower  onr  long  ky  in  iktb  form  of  an  apront  and  made 
pa  riindatatand  the  helpleaaneaa  of  Dr.  Biokeyboekey'a  condition  when 
philanthfopy  betn^ed  lum  i^o  the  village  atocka.  However,  thero  wae 
no  Jmlp  lor  i^and  thia  plaoe  waa  better  than  none,  the  other  altematimtf 
aa^  hemg  onee  Airly  eataUiahed,  we  fbigot  the  trap  we  had  lallen  inln.. 

^  Hnn  hionpper  ahoated  the  drivai^  and  off  we  aet  with  enr  teanaef 
Sna  email  honea  along  the  atnighi  unvaried  road  whic^  laadr  oat  of 
Beyonne  abroad  whieh  the  monotonouadiani.of  the  oondnotenr---«dkant 
evidently  borrowed  ori^nally  from  the  Arabic— did  not  tend  to  enliven. 

At  1^  Jean  de  Lna— ^  qoadnt^ooking  old  town,  whoae  prqjectbg- 
saoiid  and  painted  honaea  gave  n  vwy  foaaign  cbaraiTter  to  thejlaaa 
ma  wete  aol^eeted  to  the  attentiona  of  the  doaanieva,  the  bontiai^  of  e(»n% 
being  jealonaly  guarded  on  both  aidea.    And  ao  alao  at  Inm, 

en  fipanadi  gfonnd. 

A  anddtfi  atep^  too^  it  aaemed  to  bi^  thia  one  'Hoto  Spein,"  aa  if 
finnoe  JSaaaanfa  easpet  had  been  pnt  into  leqnirition,  and  oanded  naiaia 
in  Im^  way  farther  than  ampeaa  that  aame  Bidaaaoa,  adiataneeeC 


anl^  eeme  two  hundred  yarda;  for  no  aeener  did  we  tonoh  the  Spaniab 
aide  than  we  wttfe^  to  all  intenta  and  pmpaaea,  litemlly  atniek  dnmL  Not 
ana  ef  the  .enatean  honep  effieiala  not  one  of  the  lonngen  ronnd  .the 
cnatom-hnnae  door— »eeiild  apeak  or  nndaBBtand  a  wnsd  tt  Eienohi  'a^d 
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S6  INTOIiPAIN. 

when  the  driTer  of  the  diKgeoce  was  not  m  the  way  to  interpret  for  m^ 
we  bewiukd  the  fatal  hour  when  the  fonndation-fltone  of  Babel  was  laid. 

On  again;  passbg  to  the  left  the  ancient  city  of  Fontarabiay  and 
through  the  strildndy  picturesque  town  of  Rentiiia,  till  we  came  to 
tfut  of  Passages,  wiw  its  landlocked  bay,  at  whose  entrance  two  rocki 
stand  sentry,  showing  through  thmr  framework  the  glistening  sea  beyond. 
Hurrying  on ;  for  we  are  anxious,  reader,  that  you  should  make  your 
entry  into  San  Sebastian  as  we  did,  while  the  e?enmg  red  still  glows  orer 
the  sea  from  which  the  fortress-crowned  rock  abruptly  rises  against  the 
dear  atmosphere,  and  while  but  the  erening  star  shmes  overhead.  This 
erening  Hgnt  lasts  not  long,  and  by  the  time  we  are  deposited  at  the 
cBligenoe-office  the  night  has  come,  and  we  are  glad  of  the  moonlight  to 
make  our  way  to  the  '*  Fonda  Berasa,**  where  we  recommend  you  to  take 
up  your  quarters  the  first  time  you  trarel — bodily — ^to  San  Sebastiaii. 
Especially  if  you  are  anxious  to  study  the  effect  of  pantomime ;  for  we 
warn  you  that  no  one  in  the  house  but  the  landlord's  very  pretty  dianghter 
(and  an  invisible  but  beneficent  French  cook)  understands  a  woHrd  of 
French. 

The  sun  rose  beautifully  bright  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  that  being  the 
festival  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James,  the  fair  devotees  of  San  Sebmaa 
were  of  course  early  on  their  way  to  the  churches,  into  the  principal  of 
which  we  also  followed.  The  interior  is  very  handsome,  and  the  eye  is 
not  there  shocked  by  those  glaring  outrages  on  good  taste  that  so  per- 
petually revolt  one  in  French  churdies,  great  and  small.  True,  tnere 
was  much  gilding  and  ornament,  but  it  was  at  least  not  tawdry,  the 
high-raised  and  massive  gilt  altars  seeming  quite  in  keeping  with  tfieir 
vast  temple  and  with  each  other.  True,  also,  that  the  Madonna,  instead 
of  beinff  left  simply  to  the  sculptor's  draping,  had  received  extra  adorn- 
ment ;  but  this  adornment,  in  lieu  of  the  usual  frippery  of  dirty  finery, 
oonsuted  of  a  black  lace  mantilla,  which  covered  the  statue  from  head  to 
foot,  and  thus  left  the  iroaffination  some  play.  Altogether,  there  was 
more  solemnity  about  the  whole  church,  more  apparent  devotion,  dian 
we  had  hitherto  in  our  progress  along  the  south  of  France  witnessed ; 
and — though  this  may  seem  irrelevant  to  the  subject— as  one  by  one  the 
sefLoras  of  San  Sebastian  glided  into  the  church,  crossed  themselves,  and 
kndt  silently  down,  we  were  fain  to  confess  that,  of  all  the  head-dresses 
we  had  ever  seen,  none  could  be  more  graceful  or  becoming  than  the 
much-vaunted  mantilla  of  Spain. 

What  a  pretty  picture  *^  the  sefiorita,''  our  landlord's  daughter,  made 
while  she  knelt  near  one  of  the  g^reat  pillars,  her  hands  clasped  tocfether, 
her  large  dark  eyes  almost  closed  as  she  looked  demurely  down  with  thdr 
long  lashes  sweeping  her  cheek — the  cheek  through  whose  clear,  pale 
brown  thero  rushed  such  a  bright  carmine,  fluctuating  with  each  changing 
emotion.  And  over  her  small,  delicately  shaped  head,  with  its  masses  of 
fflossy,  dark  hair,  fell  the  graceful  folds  of  the  mantilla,  made  simply  of 
hkok  net,  deeply  bordered  with  lace,  and  therefore  transparent  enough  to 
show  deiu^y  the  slightly  aquiline  nose  and  its  proudly  cut  nostrils,  and 
the  curve  of  her  full,  red  lips,  the  upper  one  shaaed^daro  we  say  it,  foir 
English  maidens? — ^with  just  the  very  least  little  black  moustaches  that 
ever  grew  on  Spanish  lip!  You  may  not  think  it  sounds  pretty  or  looks 
pretty  on  paper,  but  I  assuro  you  that  if  you  had  seen  the  reali^ 
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IHTO  SPADT.  S7 

Out  of  die  dinroh  we  now  we&t»  and,  teciiriDg  a  gvide,  began  the 

cent  of  the  xoek,  on  the  amninit  of  which  ttendt  dbe  fort  of  Sen 
Sebastian.  Our  guide,  a  little  handibacked  man,  was  aingidarly  intelfi« 
gent,  and  talked  French  fluently.  On  our  questioning  him  as  to  hie 
^ofidenqr,  **  Je  Tai  appris  par  la  miseie,''  he  said,  simply ;  and  then  went 
cm  to  tell  us  how  he  had  gone  seeking  empbyment  throoffh  Franee;  how 
work  came  not,  and  hunger  did ;  and  how  lie  learned  to  oeg,  and,  bc^« 
ging,  learnt  the  most  poushed  of  languages. 

The  path  wound  by  a  steepbh  ascent  round  the  sea-wadied  rode,  and 
growing  out  of  crevices  in  the  grey  stone^  bright  green  mss  and  lunaAc 
wood,  ferns  and  rock-plants,  mi^  pret^  contrast  with  the  sober  tints  of 
the  rock  and  the  tame-stained  outworks  of  the  fort  '<  And  here,"  said 
the  hunchback,  stoppbg,  and  pointing  to  the  nde  of  the  path—**  here  aie 
Aa  English  gimvesr 

^  Here,  too,  oh,  my  brethren!  here,  as  throughout  the  world,  we  find 
sikoi  records  of  yourfiMne!  Reverently  we  piuised  and  looked ;  looked 
where  our  noble  deid  lay  buried  beneath  the  lonf  grass  and  under  the 
abdter  of  that  Spanish  fortress.  It  was  no  trim  <£urehyaid  tins ;  it  ky 
ttoeocbsed  at  the  pathway  side.  Where  they  had  Men,  these  thejr  ky, 
wkh  the  calm  blue  sky  above  them,  and  sounding  through  the  air  tne 
distant  murmur  of  the  old  Atlantic,  girding  ikeir  fothenand  too.  B«t 
never  conU  finer  monument  have  been  raised  to  th«r  memocy  Aan  one 
that  marks  the  spot — one  more  striking  in  its  ruggedness  than  ever  couU 
be  colunm  or  storied  urn.  Into  a  huge  fragment  of  rode  Aat  lies  de- 
tached from  the  mass  a  plain  taUet  of  white  marble  has  been  inserted, 
and  simply  graven  on  it  are  the  names  of  Sir  Richard  Fletcher  and  some 
of  those  who  fell  here  in  1813,  at  the  nege  of  San  Sebastian. 

Well  my  countrymen  that  one  stone  of  the  soil  ye  won  diouU  render 
you  this  tribute.  But  rest,  rest,  oh,  noble  dead !  No  taUes  of  stone 
need  ye  to  tell  your  deeds  of  fame,  neither  here  nor  of  late  on  Alma's 
hrights,  nor  on  Balaklava's  plain.  On  living,  beating  tablets  are  they  in 

;  English  nearts,  oh,  brotnei 


— ^"B"^,     •••^     "■•     **■■■■■■  ■■»^i>t'^»MI  -W^UWTUW,     UIIM.Ilim      WM»«P«W    OT.W     ^J^ 

scribed    on  fleshly  tables  of  our  hearts— of  English  hearts,  oh,  brotnen! 


The  day  was  dear  and  bright  as  May-day  need  be;  the  sun  shed  a 
warmer  light  on  us  than  it  is  wont  to  do  on  an  Engtidi  May-day ;  but 
as  we  followed  our  guide  up  the  path  a  fresh  breeie  blew  straight  from 
the  sea,  invigorating  us  for  the  fiuther  climb.  We  entered  the  fort  at 
length,  and  ever  ascending,  now  by  flights  of  stone  steps,  found  ourselves 
on  one  of  the  ramparts,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy  I  A  detachment 
of  the  garrison  (a  well  brushed»uD  and  trimly  appointed  set  of  men)  were 
here  activdy  empbyed,  and  maoe  noise  enough  to  acquaint  one  of  the 
hcL  But  the  noise  was  of  an  hilarious  nature,  and  tne  weapons  used 
diowed  that  the  men,  instead  of  being  at  ^  sixes  and  sevens,''  were  simply 
at  **  fives,"  which  delectable  game  anorded  them  intense  apparent  enjoy- 
ment. 

At  length  we  found  oursdves  on  the  top  of  the  dtadel,  and  had  leisure 
to  look  around.  Shades  of  Claude  and  SalvatOT !  what  a  view  I  We 
pause  to  take  breath  as  we  recal  it,  and  as  we  did  when  we  first  beheld 
It.  (TlKra^  for  the  latter  suspiration,  impeach  the  steep  ascent,  oh 
reader !)  Descriptions  of  scenery  avail  but  htde  in  comparison  with  tfie 
leefity;  and  yet  imagine  to  youisd^  first,  the  town  in  tfie  foreground,  with 
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im  Birii^H^iteHed  ^'phnaft"  Md  dw  bngbt  tea  gbiiing*  if^  staing 
nHnd>  ity  not  wiib  the  Mppiun  Une  «f  the  MiJitwHiinii,  but  MAm 
ikniliiij^  ^MRFOft^f  toequMMB  — d ikwundt  das^lvdU    (Shade  o£T~ 


Ghritto^  w%  bow  eftU npoa  tfate !)    And  ih&Oj  far  ai die  ayedoald  road% 


tbal  gieooiia  8tr«loh«t^dwl4mer  Pjpienaes  diyidiB|^^ 
fcmi  Fmaee,  dieir  distant  alfnaa  paaka  gleambf  in  the  faacaid  mstli^hl^ 
•teadiagarer atilland  OMm-olad — seutriesplaoed  there  hj  Ae  Fsaat  ^^atg 
to  guai^d  the  border  land.  And  in  dark  coBtcaii  chietar  thronglMmt  tha 
limlnnfirT  maoda  of  pine,  and  coifc,  and  ik&m — featoiaa  «£  steaagdi  and 
rtwimri,  £»  a  phyMogneaMst  mi^  read  diaractor  in  die  toe  of  oalara 
aainthaiofmaa*    And  then  But  onr  aMeotion  is  aoddanlr  oalM 

aipay,  ior  a  Auman  £m»  uweents  iteslf  befioaa  ii%  tha  hha  of  wmuk  fMS 
hare  narer  yet  had  to  reacL 

We  were  not  alone  on  the  citadel;  besides  our  hunchfaadBsd  ffaida  (wiw 
WW  bat  now  pouitinff  oat  to  ns  die  spot  when  at  low  water  tte  Eoglish 
eBOBsad  to  tha  issanU)  these  was  anodier  maa  jpresent,  tfaaa  whoas  fMS 
hare  BMsly  seen  a  move  stiikiag  figove*  Tafl  and  oonrniaadiay 
itatare^  his  daik  eyes^  high  features^  and  ohva-biowii  ooloaring, 
have  suggBstsd  hiaSpiunih  nationality,  e^an  had  natdie  miiitaiyidiisBi 
of  a  ^MHMsh  afieer  be  worn  alzoady  told  ik  Thoagh  andsr  a  biuiraiy 
am,  he  was  faanebsaded,  and  paoed  resthsily  backwvda  and  fonraidS)  fas 
Beheadbowad 


fcided.sfliasn  his  breast,  his  fine  head  i>owad  down  in  an  atdtuda  of 
tha  deepest  dqeadon.  And,  as  I  saao&ed  his  ^satona,  I  tboaght  (aoy 
MingB  asKst  my  individnafity,  and  I  drop  the  adttonal  <<«•'')  that 
jfesftr,  in  aay  £m»  befeae,  had  I  seen  so  etvonglT  bisnded  tags>  daspaiffj 
aad  seRow.  No  sasignatioa  was  then,  «vea  tnoiigh  aoaa  tesaa  stutsd 
to  his  eyes  as  aonse  mora  tender  thooght  oreased  fan  miad ;  indignant^ 
wara  Om  aspssssed^  aad,  hfce  a  oagad  liaa,  ha  Teanmed  hia  walk  to  and 
iro^  treading  an  the  graaad  hsavily  with  his  haal,  aa  if  bonsarii  lay  the 
nadc  of  an  anamy. 

Wdlmi|;hthaohafi%w«lldespaiB.  SsUar  droogh  he  was,  he  had  aa 
•apoid  by  has  side  ;  Spamsh  genii  uasan  aaha  loolBed,  he  was  a  prisoanr  ia 
this  Spanish  fortress. 

We  tomed  impariagly  to  the  guide,  wtosfaoak  Us  bead  and  shmgged 
hismisshapaa  dKmlders.  ^'Noonakoew  his  naasa,  nor  what  his  offiNioa 
lad  been.  Ha  hadheen  bfooght  diaraaprisoMr;  awl  that  was  alL*" 
Food  for  speeahdon  enough !  fie  beeaaa  tow  a.  reasaooa  hero  at  onoa 
ThB  ynry  soul  of  honaar  shone  ont  of  his  proud  eyas^  telKag  ns  ha  was 


fiar  no  base  deed.  Someaolidoaioffiaaoepffofaafaly — some 
inthekamoibofdibofei^itthtoileaooantry;  and  hew,  pewihanoa,  ha  was 
A)omad  to  fingsr  on  for  yean  and  yean^  while  the  sad  mother  at  bone 
aighed  pimyets  in  lam^fbr  her  onitbre  son,  sighed  out  thos  her  last  braalh 
for  him,  and,  paayng^  died*  His  hand  dionld  ha?e  eloaed  those  ayea> 
Or,  pohaps,  tha  km^  lofod^  the  promised  bride  he  diooght  o^  wasting 
away  her  youth  in  weary  watching  for  his  return,  and  seeking  rest  at  last 
in  some  oonrsat  shelter,  as  in  die  oU  Rhine  legend  did  poor  Ddagonda. 
Or  else,  mayhsp,  jealousy  showed  a  darker  pctnre.  Weary  of  wiSohing 
tor  him,  the  ladye  fair  had  listened  to  some  hated  rival's  Toioe,  and  oa 
anodier  than  him  bestowed  her  hand.  That  hand  that  he  alone  should 
hvreolasped!    Alas,  poor  oapti^e I 

Toamaotsof  Itetabo^too^aBM  fromtfaeTSiybaaa^  ' 
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Widi  «Mh  ft  TiMT  m  tkftt  btive  \mm,  hiimiImii>  wmi,  mai 
bmdom  ai»uiid»  wmrj  bird  that  softnd 


kt^  white  Mdls  below  mod  danceiA  alonf  tW  wwrai^  mk 
UmwathtlMrliUrty.  TJm  vwoet  «£  tlw  tokSott  tenled  inm 
wtih  didr  mffsuMot  »  ito  aonad.  mom  up^  iMne  by  the  fioM  litftWMlg 
breadi ;  the  doors  of  his  prison  stood  opeo^  iflfiag^  his  to  fttteoipt  MMtl 
hut  the  mard  wms  below.  Haif^  I  Ae  miasry  on  that  am  hamuT&oe 
]M«4MiMfbrwthefarightne»o£]>iuM]!Siiture'fl;  &ir  llAot  Cm  woy 


kftvtt  dnuHi  Milk  o£  hiuMn  kindDeas  teoa  a  heart  o£  stoaa*  8iv  «» 
pwiniiny  aa  ■uuh  compasswn  witk  our  eipea  as  thoaa  anall  gvaf  edbaasa 
auafafe  a^  wa  cask  %iaat  ioek  at  anr  haes^  and  hmtt  oob  dasaaataf 
Aaioakj^k. 

Airartlkoiii  ok,  fiMtraas !— ^Adser  the  hod  o«  whoaa  kMomdMa InaU 
Tety  often  as  we  have  thought  of  both  fort  and  land,  our  mniaarj  kai 
fiat xaaaUad  to  om  BHod'a  eyie  the  Bbsomt  ef  fian  flahaariaa,. 


IBSA  BHBEL  TBIBB  Of  CXSjyEUBJL^ 

Br  »VBHia«ke  laart  benaSoial  inflaeMa  e£  firiMi  mU  m.  Uia 
ka  eonn^ete  ledaimkig  o£  asany  uncmliMd  taikia  to 
mAf  draatogaeus  to  lliwafilw,  kut  mtAA  to  tka 
Aaaoni^  the  Mraaaeafe  maj  be  meatiaaad  the  Bhaala  ef 
i:  tka  waatani  eoart;  Wariika  hj  maAam  mmi  kaedf  to 
m  dagiiiij-tkey  waaa  laagk)eked  npen  wkk  aone  feelbgs  o£  nBeasi 
aad  Ibar  aatooedMits  aaa  ae  antorestkif^  e—upfiffiag  aa  ikej  da  ^ 


a*  wder  carefiil  nwageinsal,  tkaft  I 
]B«a  ikfew  ^taiii  siipiirtiag  tkea^    Tkaaa  eaa  ka  no  doiik 

I  eM  of  iha  akoriginal  raaea  ef  ifiadostoa,  a^d  kafa  far  a^ 
'^    "Hnr  TnawaHhif  nwynMrtrs      IWf  kij  ekam,  to  h^ 
•teiMrij  IB  peMasHK  of  riek  partBBM  iiLtha  tow  kadft 
[  tka  fatife  baoka  of  ike  nrw  Taptee— but  weaa  gradnalfy 
L  ant  a£  tkM»  asd  connpeUed  to  aaek  relage  m  ike  pa«aa  of  Mgiied 
Bail  '■nii^toriiii-rrnr^i'^«j  wkere  tkej  panwd, fae 6am  aofaatataoH^ 
tfaa  fwjalfest  atoadtm     Strugeaskmaf  seea^lhef  apaeavtokavakad 
akiadef  awaai  cade  of  Aeir  cwa— spmetkag  aa  the  paiaipkiefkoaeiar 
1  wen  eoaridwdl quite eapable  of  ommg  tiiMlmii,  aad 


faiUifwl  to  an  extiaofdinagy  degree^  Tkay  always  eoBaoted  a  tiibate  finni 
0mKj  aoa  famd  in  or  paanng  thaongh  tketr  eouatry,  aod^  if  paid,  tiMsr 
word  waa  saoaad  and  ma  asoadsa  mdaspaaehable  ;  hot  if  not  paid,  er 
m^jiae—  by  force  of  anai»  tfcsy  naaer  faiget  to  asA  ratabntion  at  mam 
ftitnre  day ;  the  day  might  be  diataat,  k^  tatiafiifltiao  tkay  mwtf  ksaa. 


•  Since  this  paper  was  writttn,  aa  4mmte  has  broken  oat  at  Nassik,  near 
Bombay,  among  toe  Bheels.  It  appears  to  have  been  confined,  happily,  to  the 
Tflhgera,  and  not  to  tnrre  affected  the  lejaity  of  that  portion  of  tbem  lately  Ibmnd 
iotosileQalestpa.  Thedlstorbaaeewai  pnuapliyfpsilad,  tkeagknottotaetka 
"  ""  ^    rkadi  "'    ' 
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30  THE  BHEBL  TRIBE  OF  0Ain>EI8H. 

Fonnerly  it  was  the  eoftom  to  hire  BheeU  to  j^tect  the  be^fgtge  of 
officers  proceeding  throoffh  their  territory,  and  if  this  precaatum  were 
taken,  money  and  even  fife  were  perfectly  safe.  It  oost  but  a  trifling 
sum — a  few  mpees ;  but  they  were  true  to  their  word.  M^ien  once  em- 
barked on  any  of  their  thieving  expeditioni^  they  had  recourse  to  singular 
contrivances  to  elude  observation. 

They  moved  about  on  all  fours  wrapped  up  in  a  bullock's  hide,  so  as 
to  resemble  that  animal,  and  would  pretend  to  graie  on  the  low  bushes 
which  studded  the  plain,  and  by  this  means  approach  stealthily  a  party 
of  unsuspecting  travellers,  who  were  perhaps  seated  under  a  tree  fat 
shelter  durino^  the  mid-day  heat.  When  near  enough,  and  qiute  sure  of 
their  prey,  these  robbers  would  throw  off  their  dif^se^  demand  their 
tribut^  which,  if  paid,  all  would  be  well,  but  if  not,  their  lives  would  be 
fixrfmtcd. 

Another  contrivance  was  to  carry  over  their  heads  a  bush,  and  in  this 
manner  deceive  the  sentries  on  duty.  They  covered  their  bodies  with 
cocoa-nut  oU,  being  entirely  naked,  and  sliaved  their  heads,  so  that  h 
was  next  to  an  impossibility  to  catch  them,  being  as  slippery  as  eeb; 
but  should  it  happen  that  one  of  them  had  by  chance  neglected  these 
precautions  and  was  captured,  a  formidable  curved  knifed  which  they  all 
carried  behind  the  ear,  would  be  immediatelv  used,  and  the  boweb  of  the 
capturer  ripped  open.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  they  were  known  to 
be  very  courteous  to  strangers,  provided  the  dusioor^  or  tribute,  which 
they  exacted  from  traveller  were  promptly  paid.  l%e  foUowiog  stoiy 
is  sin^^ular  enoueh :  **  A  major  in  tne  Bombay  army,  havmg  some  stoies 
coming  to  Baro£^  in  their  journey  they  passed  by  a  post  whm  thirty-five 
Sepoys  were  stationed.  These  men  had  just  been  relieved  from  that 
duty,  and  were  returning  with  the  supplies,  which  were  in  the  charge  of  a 
Parsee  servant  On  the  road  they  were  met  by  the  Bheels,  iriio  wanted 
the  usual  tribute  for  the  bullocks.     Thb  exaction  the  Parsee,  with  the 

rrobation  of  the  Sepoys,  refused  to  pay.  Whether  the  Bheels  found 
party  too  strong  for  tnem,  or  had  orders  from  th^  Raj,  or  chie^  not 
to  engage  in  any  i&ay,  I  know  not,  but  the  party  escaped  without  pay- 
ing or  being  molested  and  the  Parsee  did  not  a  little  pride  himself  on 
his  address  and  achievement.  Some  considerable  time  after  this  period^ 
Major  F.  and  his  wife,  taking  an  evening  ride,  had  gone  beyond  the  pre- 
scribed limits  of  the  British  cantonments,  and  heedlessly  were  pursuing 
th«r  course,  when  some  Bheels  came  upon  them  and  claimed  tiie  money 
owing  to  them  by  the  Parsee  for  himseu  and  bullocks.  Ma^  F.  having 
no  rupees  about  mm,  they  took  him,  his  wife,  horse,  and  v^de  together. 
After  some  consultation,  and  a  jpromise,  on  the  major's  part,  to  pay  tiie 
tribute  demanded,  he  and  his  wife  were  allowed  to  depart^  and  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  to  send  seven  rupees  (the  sum  required)  by  a  servant* 
unarmed  and  alone.  This  stipulation  was  carried  into  e£kct^  and  at  the 
appointed  time  and  place  the  cost  was  paid,  and  the  gig  and  horse  re- 
turned uninjured,  with  the  Bheeb'  compliments.'' 

This  tribe  bears  a  strong  affinity  to  the  Ramousies,  Coolies,  and  Goands, 
each  being  noted  in  former  days  for  their  daring  exploits  at  robbery  and 
murder.  The  former  have  been  completely  reclaimed,  and  are  now  em- 
ployed as  watchmen  at  night  to  guard  officers'  bungalows,  and  go  by  the 
name  of  **  the  Ramousie,"  or  policeman.    The  Coolies  have  been  reformed 
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and  diiBad  inio  a  local  corot.  But  the  Bheels  are  a  finer  race  than  either 
of  thcee,  and  profecf  Hiacboitm.  Thmr  greatest  object  of  reverence  ia 
SUa  Maya,  or  Matajee,  the  goddess  of  tmdl->pox.  So  great  is  their  horror 
o£  this  dirdFbl  disease,  diat  her  name  is  nerer  uttered  but  with  the  utmost 
xespeet  The  for^;dng  story  that  I  hare  quoted,  together  with  the  one 
I  am  about  to  relate,  I  hare  found  in  an  interesting  book  called  "  Seelj's 
EDora,''  but  having  myself  heard  them  cited  as  curious  traits  in  these 
Bheds,  I  hare  tbot^t  it  not  altogether  improper  to  transcribe  them. 

**  An  officer,  a  Captain  B^  had,  hy  interrupting  and  wounding  a  Bheel 
wlule  labooring  in  his  vocation,  been  marked.  In  conseauence  of  this,  he 
Ind  a  aentiy  to  }u»  house ;  but  from  the  neiirhbouring  bank  of  the  river  the 
Bheel  had  worked  a  subterraneous  passage  for  a  considerable  distance,  laige 
eooi^  for  one  man  to  crawl  along,  and  had  b^;un  to  perforate  the  floor 
of  hb  beddiamber,  when  he  was  discovered*  We  had  at  the  city  where 
iUs  took  place  nearly  two  diousand  troops,  yet  it  was  necessary,  for  the 
offieer^s  smty,  to  remove  him  to  Bombay.  A  Parsee  mess-man,  who  had 
reCaeed  to  pay  the  usual  tribute  to  the  Bheels,  was  found  dead  in  the 
morning  in  we  niess*room.  It  was  his  custom  to  put  his  mat  on  a  large 
wine  chest  where  he  slept :  in  the  morning  he  was  found  with  his  hsad 
placed  on  the  ness-table,  the  headless  £>dv  lying  on  the  chest.  In 
neither  of  the  above  instances  was  plunder  their  o^ect,  but  die  tribute, 
irfuch  they  considered  to  be  their  unquestionable  right  by  established 
wad  immemorial  custom,  had  not  been  paid.^ 

Crovemment  now  thought  very  properly  that  it  was  high  time  to  put 
a  stop  to  these  ]^rocee£ngs,  and  means  were,  sjwedily  adopted  to  hing 
about  a  reformation.  Notices  were  accordindy  issuea  to  the  effect  that 
if  the  tribe  would  give  np  their  predatory  habits  and  enlist  themselves  in 
the  service  of  the  state,  their  services  would  be  accepted  and  liberally 
remunerated.  By  employing  officers  who  were  equal  to  the  task,  and 
who  were  tried  servants,  this  was  at  last  effected,  and  this  formidable 
tribe  at  once  came  in,  and  many  of  them  were  formed  into  a  local  corps, 
now  known  by  the  name  of  the  (Jandeish  Bheel  corps.  It  u  well  officered, 
ably  commanded,  and  has  amply  answered  every  one's  expectation.  On 
my  yisit  to  the  caves  of  Ajvnta,  I  found  them  most  friendly,  and  as  I 
passed  by  the  numerous  sentries  that  were  stationed  to  ke^  guard  along 
ihe  road,  many  came  out  to  me  to  tender  their  salaams,  and  to  assure  me 
that  tiiey  were  <m  the  alert  The  manner  in  which  they  spoke  of  their 
masters— the  British  government — was  highly  creditable  to  both.  As 
I  prepared  to  resume  my  journey,  presents  of  grapes  and  Aurungabad 
oranges  wen  offered  me  (and  of  course  acc^ted),  and  we  parted  with  assu- 
rances of  the  warmest  friendship.  The  foregoing  is  a  little  episode  in 
Indian  travelling.  There  is  nothing  marvellous  about  it.  But  there  is 
something  in  it — a  poetry,  so  to  speak — which  mere  words  cannot  ex- 
press. 

J.  W.  B. 
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'^  Ass  Aiere  Tedy  soA  'fliingB  as  glioBts,  mmnmia?  Do  jon  hXtnm 
Alt  Hamlet  YealW  Ya«r  one?*  a!dred  a  Utde  gill  of  seven  jean  tASi,  lodk* 
ing  up  from  the  fihakspeare  she  was  gravely  studying.  The  mother,  m 
great  aotress,  mid  one  of  Ifhe  most  remarkable  women  of  fhe  d^,  refiflieflf 
*No,  my  dear ;  l)ut  Hamlet,  youlcnow,  mi^ffat  hai«  -^latiffhtw  saw  his 
firfheif^  The  dhM  read  on  for  some  time,  nlenli^  ;  then,  lodking  up 
min,  she  siud,  '*'  A3i,  Irat  ffmn/kes  friends  wmUrft  have  thau^  thai 
mey  emt  H?*  This  is  woith  more  tlian  the  iharp  speech  of  a  clever  difll 
generally  k.  The-£sciimina^n  between  the  excited  state  olf  one  ininfl, 
compared  wMi  Aat  of  ibe  other  actors  on  the  scene,  is  easier,  indeed,  cm 
Ae  boards  or  in  a  %ook  fhan  it  is  in  real  life ;  c(till  H  is  Hhe  only  fair 
leit  to  which  we  can  put  the  many  marvellous  tdes  to  n^cfti  we  are 
aAed  to  'give  credence.  "Wluct  was  the  state  df  mind  of  Ae  person  or 
persons  bearing  testimony  to  -Aese  supernatural  events  at  Ae  time  ttf  thcSr 
oeeurrence?  In  most  cases  lihis  is  exceedingly  difficidt  to  arrive  at. 
The  Danish  gentlemen  upon  g^uard  on  the  platform  at  Elsinore,  witness- 
ing 'iiie  appaiition  three  successive  mgfhts,  and  witnoDft  personal  interest 
or  undue  escitementin  the  matter,  would  "be  accepted  as  more  trustworthy 
evidences  than  the  half-frenzied  pnnce  in  a  court  df  justice.  We  srfdom 
feel  sure  tihat  the  imagination  df  the  actors  in  sadi  stories  was  not  pre- 
pared te  receive  certain  impressions.  One  thing  is  certmn,  iCt  least*:  we 
shotfld  liave  but  ti  poor  idea  df  any  nne  who  coiild  sleep  in  a  "^liauntefl 
room**  without  fancying  that  a  'figure  stood  ready  to  emerge  from  its  dark 
corner  all  night  long. 

The  belidF  in  spintuafl  manifestations,  ^ich  lias  existed  from  fte 
easiest  times,  lias  in  tiie  present  age  assumed  a  special  form.  The 
fihosts  who  go  through  their  manual  exercise  at  the  word  of  command 
mm  Mr.  Hume,  have  a  large  and  increasmg  number  of  adherents.  But 
it  is  not  of  the  rapping  spirits,  nalpaMe  as  well  as  visible,  that  we  would 
now  epeak.  The  experiences  ot  Dr.  Garth  Wilkinson  and  others  have 
dame  before  the  public  in  sufficiently  varied  forms  to  render  any  further 
aooount  of  lihem  uimeoessary.  The  story,  however  presented,  is  alwajrs 
the  same.  ^  Hands,  iiands,  hands!*  with  apparently  no  better  employ- 
ment than  to  snatch  up  candlesticks,  gather  myrtle-twigs,  and  whiH: 
awi^  pocket-handkeiehiefr,  for,  as  Dr.  Watts  informs  us, 

Satan  still  some  Tnischief  Anda 
Per  idle  hands  to  do. 

In  these  utilitarian  days,  people  are  inclined  to  ^estion  Hie  leality  ^ 
such  useless  supernatural  agents ;  but  then,  who  ever  heard  of  a  pracMl 
fi;hQit  ?  We  are  not  aware  that  the  Witch  of  Endor  was  of  much  good  in 
her  generation,  and  in  our  own,  electro-biology,  which  has  worked  its 
way  into  almdst  universal  acceptance,  is  certainly  the  most  useless  of 
marvels.  We  cannot  judge  these  questions  in  such  a  manner.  The 
tests  often  applied  to  clairvoyance,  for  this  reason,  seem  to  us  unfair.  It 
proves  nothing,  that  though  the  clairvoyant  can  read  the  letter  in  our 
pocket)  be  cannot  tell  us  the  perpetrator  of  the  Waterioo-bridge  murder. 
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—itoiMi  of  ^i4uA  w  Iwifc  inynrfonity  nnfeiwiiBd,Md  <whM>  Iwimeai 

IDke^eoDBvneiit  Uwliwnyiof  tiaoniibMi  moo wAn«H,  this  <taiAe<( 

-•afl  oMidilteiB  -vndar  ^MA  Ae  apyiitkm  «  «aid  to  livw  tbeeL 

liwte  age  Ae^milyyoktts  that  :ahoirid,ttwmn>iMi<^  detenwne  «ur 
■wopf  nco  «or  iwjictioa  of  iiy  Jlmy  wfafttcwM'«     If  (W6  hi^fin^eask  nnhat 

mfi  not -admit  iif  af^catton  ila  )theology,(or  aveaita  niBliiml  ihiitaiy,  im. 
lAi  caaaa.  With  thif  tpfenuBe,  iii«  aniite  4he  AlfcantUn  .of  tha  iaBtpuiial 
Maiier  "to  aeme  anaodotaa  a^uch  hafveaBtniok  ms  Jts  anffioiaatly  aaautrkaUa 
^  iadoce  im  io  jeteoa  (them  from  the  &to  utteDdtog  ^  dral  <toaditfon^ 
t.  e.  aiB{Aifieatk)a  ■and  dtftotrtion.  Tfaay  Are  aia^la  «iid  aiieuaBataiuM 
tftateoMitlSy  the  actors  tin  'which  nmagr  <be  seliad  jmh  m  Araatworth^  aoft- 


Mrs.  A«,m4adj«ho'haf  waU^eaniBdharwaald-iBida'iapiifcatfe 
t»  iM  <^e  fellawiag'  aoaadote,  haaaeE  ^She  thai  iheea apendiqg  aaummer'-l 
4my  with  a^vfy  ef tfriea^  among mmbbb xanw,  whaooe  thcjr .ai^umad  to 
Ae  manrion 'cf  aOaakcr  gendemaa 4n^ie  naigyMnrheodf  wfaei».thegr  idl 
IBoad.  Doriog  ^iiner,  some  one  aafcad  whether  :ihe  vuiaa  warn  hamrted, 
wfien  Mm,  A.  'Obaerred  ilhat  the  vanoa  men^ra  of  Iheir  iho8t':i  family 
looked  giwe,  and  the  aoo,  -a  young  atmn  mko  aat  near  .hai^  waa  hegmning 
to  explain,  bnt  Ins  Esther  atendy  reproved  hhn  for  w§ka  italkii^  imd  ib 
eoDversation  dropped,  fiat  (woman's  -iMBriosity  arai  natucaUy  .enoitad,  and 
sAen  they  ^joaraod  to  the  garden  titer  dinner,  Mol  A.  iqaeBtioned  the 
jomig  man  as  ^  the  mhihited  story.  ^  The  -fact  k,**  he  aeplied,  '*  we 
iuiiTe  a  gho^  in  onr  viU8ga«  ar -are  anpposed  to  <have  ene,  and  it  has  haea 
Ihe  eause-(tf  a  j^reat'^al  of  gossip  iatdly«  The  atory  is  «  stBange  •aae. 
Haay  yearsago  a  earter,  John  — ^  whose  eettage  i^ou  aee  yonder  .there^ 
gleaming thr^igh  ihe  trees,  'hepttoompany'  witha^^  in  theviilage;;  hut 
m  nothOT  of  them  iiad  any  money,  ehe  jpiudentiy  aeoepted  a  w^to-do 
Londoner  who  oame  down  to^tiiese  paats,  manned  hin^^nd  disappeared 
vn^  hstyear,  when  ^ae  -retnanedarioh  widow,  on  a^isit  to  .her  friends. 
3ekn,  who  had  nerer  left  his  <nativeiplaoe,  and  jnerer  4aken  unto  himself 
a  wife,  TOTrved  tAie  <M  ^ame  an  the  widow's  Iraart,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
short  «me  they  were  married.  It  ^was  oeoessary  that  she  diould  eo  baok 
to  Ijondonafier  the  wedding  towind  up  her  af&irs  there  (I  believe  it 
waa  the  sale  of  eertm  houses,  in  which  her  property  ehiefly  consisted), 
before  retailing  to  her  new  home.  She  never  did  actum.  She  was 
nnssing'for  some  time;  no  one  koew  what  'had  hecome  of  her,  until  it 
was  fiscorered  that  she  had  heen  mnrdeied,  no  doubt  for  her  money,  as 
she  was  known  to  have  had  a  large  sum  upon  her,  whioh  the  sale  of  her 
bonaes  had  reaKsed.  John  benefited  on  aio  wi^  by  her  deatL  He  was 
aoberly  mmy  for  that  eveat,  hut  notfaittg  would  induce  him  to  go  up  to 
London,  m  -the  prosecution  of  justiee,  wfaeseat  aOie  neighbours  were  aome- 
utiat  scandalised.  Perhaps  he  thought  shat  the'aame  fate  that  bad 
hefiJlenliispoor  w)fe  awiMted  Im  in  tin  ^leat  iBabyton.  'Whatgood 
could  he  do?  He  couldn't  caU  imt  haok  to  life.  l^si»  decidedly^  iie 
woiddnH  ^  to  London.'  fiutwhatker  ttfaosipaeyad  upon  hiamind,  or  from 
'«%ritoverotfwr««iw,<dl  his  friend  flmdd4iflti£ail  to  aeaaank  that  John 
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grew  dttimer  9fwy  di^,  mnd  8eem«d  ill  mt  ease.  Tbey  questioned  him, 
iod  at  last  he  eoofeesed  that  he  could  get  no  deep,  on  account  of  his 
wife,  who^  every  night,  came  and  stood  at  the  foot  of  Ins  bed.  She  said 
nothing,  but  there  she  remained  looking  at  him ;  and  he  seemed  to  take 
it  rery  ill  of  her*  He  would  not  mind  it  in  the  daytime,  he  said,  if  she 
came  and  stood  bv  him  while  he  was  at  woric,  but  it  was  very  luud  that 
ahe  could  not  let  him  sleep  in  peace  at  night.  All  this  happened  some 
months  aso,  but  John  persists  in  saying  that  his  ghostly  visitant  still 
comes  to  him  occasionally,  and  the  excitement  in  the  village  upon  this 
subject  is  consequently  kept  up.  Of  course  the  neighbours  declare  they 
have  seen  the  ghost,  and  the  belief  in  it  is  universal."  *^  I  should  vexy 
much  like  to  see  this  John,  and  have  a  talk  with  him,"  said  Mrs.  A. 
**  Could  we  go  down  to  his  cottage  ?''  ^'  I  am  afraid  he  will  be  away  at 
this  hour,  but  we  can  try."  And  a  party  of  five,  three  besides  Mrs.  A. 
and  her  ^oung  host,  walked  to  the  cottage,  which  was  about  a  quarter  of 
m  mile  distant. 

It  was  then  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock :  a  clear  summer'^  even- 
ing. Mrs.  A.  described  John's  dwelling  as  forming  one  of  a  row  of  three 
or  four  cottages,  having  small  gardens,  of  some  ten  or  twelve  yards 
in  length,  between  them  and  the  road,  and  a  separate  little  wicket  to 
each.  While  the  young  man  went  up  to  the  door  to  see  if  John  was  at 
home,  Mrs.  A.  ana  her  three  companions  remained  outside  the  wicket 
The  door  was  locked.  John  was  evidently  out,  and  had  given  the  key 
to  a  neighbour,  as  was  his  custom ;  but  to  make  sure  of  this,  the  young 
man  went  round  to  the  back  of  the  cottage  to  try  the  other  door.  It  was 
then,  as  I  have  said,  still  perfectly  light.  He  was  scarcely  out  of  sight, 
when  the  four  persons  who  were  outside  the  gate  saw  the  figure  of 
a  woman  inside  the  cottage,  passing  slowly  by  the  window — a  thin 
woman,  dressed  in  a  cotton  gown  of  a  lilac  colour,  her  profile  turned 
towards  them ;  this  was  how  they  all  subsequently  described  the  figure 
they  saw  there,  so  distinctly  and  unmistakably,  that  there  was  a  simul- 
taneous  exclamation  of  *^  Oh !  you  see,  there  ii  some  one  in  the  cottage, 
so  we  shall  get  in."  But  a  minute  afterwards  the  young  man  returned. 
As  he  had  expected,  the  back-door  was  locked,  showing  the  cottage  to  be 
empty.  Iropossibre !  they  had  just  seen  some  one  inside.  The  neigh- 
bour who  had  charge  of  the  key  was  then  applied  to ;  the  door  was 
opened,  and  every  comer  of  the  cottage  explored — in  vain.  It  consbted 
of  only  three  rooms,  and  there  was  but  one  other  exit,  which  was  fastened 
•n  the  inside.  It  was  therefore  equally  impossible  that  any  one  could 
have  entered  or  left  the  cottage  without  being  seen  by  the  £>ur  persons 
who  now  felt  so  eagerly  anxious  to  solve  thb  mystery.  They  questioned 
the  neighbours  as  to  tne  personal  appearance  of  the  murdered  woman, 
and  it  tallied  precisely  in  tne  particulars  above  mentioned  with  the  figure 
they  bad  seen.  On  the  minds  of  three  of  its  witnesses  that  strange  event 
produced  a  powerful  effect ;  the  fourth,  a  young  artist,  who  had  turned 
the  whole  story  into  ridicule  beforehand,  still  endeavoured  to  laugh  it  off. 
But  we  have  reason  to  know  that  he  subsequently  confessed  himself 
deeply  and  painfully  impressed  by  an  occurrence  which  he  could  neither 
deny,  nor  reason  upon,  nor  explain  away. 

We  have  very  few  observations  to  offer  on  this  story.     Two  things 
will  strike  ev^  one  as  distinguishing  it  from  the  generality  of  super- 
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Datond  experienoef :  the  ftot  of  its  luim>eniDg  in  still  ekardayliglit,  and 
the  ooncarrent  testiinonj  of  no  less  taan  foar  wiinessef •  It  may  be 
objected  that  the  imaginations  of  these  persona  were  prepared  to  receive 
what  they  went  "  out  into  the  wilderness  for  to  see.**  But  we  have 
shown  that  in  one  at  least  the  predisposition  was  quite  the  other  way ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that,  at  the  moment^  they  none  of  them  connected 
the  figure  with  the  rumour  belonging  to  the  house,  or  were  in  any  way 
disconcerted  at  its  appearance.  These  are  the  simple  fieusts*  Some 
readers  will  account  for  them,  no  doubt,  in  a  manner  highly  satis&ctory, 
to  themselves,  and  we  willingly  leave  in  their  hands  the  solution  of  a 
mystery  which  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  explain. 

Tales  of  ^*  foreshadowings**  and  *^  warnings"  are  not  uncommon  among 
US,  and,  as  a  striking  example  of  coincidence  between  the  phantasmagoria 
of  the  brain  and  a  cotemporary  event  (such  we  are  disposed  to  couuder 
it)^  we  may  mention  a  singular  circumstance  that  happened  not  long  ago 
in  Dorsetshire  to  the  wife  of  Major  B.  That  gentleman  was  awoke  m 
the  middle  of  the  night  by  his  wife's  terrified  inquiry  as  to  whether  he 
saw  anythiug  ?  *^  There,  there,  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  ! — James,  the 
coachman,  with  his  tfahMit  cut— staring  at  me  ! — can't  you  see  him  ?" 
Her  nervous  terror  increasing,  Major  B.  g^t  up,  lit  a  candle,  and  searched 
the  room — of  course  in  vain.  His  wife  was  now  tranquillised  in  a  degree, 
though  still  by  no  means  convinced  that  what  she  had  beheld  was  simply 
an  effect  of  the  imagination.  You  may  s^ess  in  what  light  she  regarded 
it  when,  the  following  morning,  she  and  her  husband  were  roused  by  the 
intelligence  that  the  coachman  had  actually  been  found  in  bed  with  his 
throat  cut !  It  may  be  supposed  that  Mrs.  B.  knew  the  poor  fellow  to  be 
in  low  spirits,  and  that  a  dread  of  this  calamity  preyed  on  her  mind  and 
haunted  her  dreams.  It  does  not  appear  that  such  was  the  case.  We 
believe  that  no  apprehension  of  the  kind  existed  in  tiie  household.  But 
among  the  many  thousand  presentiments,  omens,  and  warning-dreams 
that  bear  no  fruit,  it  b  enough  that  one,  as  in  this  case,  shall  seem  to 
have  direct  connexion  with  the  actual^  for  us  to  regard  it  as  a  spiritunl 
manifestation  in  our  behalf.  The  Emperor  Napoleon's  death  was  pre-* 
£cted  for  this  year :  had  it  come  to  pass,  the  chance  hit  of  a  folse  prophet 
would  have  counted  as  the  bull's-eye  of  a  true  one.  The  terrible  dreeuns 
our  friend  Smith  relates  over  the  breakfSast-table  happily  remain  un* 
realised  ;  and  Jones  returned  in  rude  health  from  Jerusalem,  though  he 
confided  to  us  when  he  embarked  that  the  figure  of  death  on  a  portman«< 
lean  had  appeared  to  him  on  the  preceding  nif  ht.  We  cannot  accept 
such  instances  as  the  above,  therefore,  in  any  other  light  than  as  remark^ 
able  coincidences. 

But  distinct  firom  these  again,  and  to  be  approached  with  bated  breath, 
as  too  solemn  for  discussion,  however  sceptical  we  may  be^  are  the  many 
stories  on  record  (that  of  Lord  T.  is  among  the  best  known)  of  spirits  ap- 
pearing to  the  objects  of  a  strong  attachment,  at  the  moment  of  dissolution, 
tbowh  absent  from  them  in  the  flesh*  There  is  something  profoundly 
toning  in  this  idea  of  the  soul,  on  its  passage  from  its  earthly  tenement, 
flying  towards  the  beloved  object,  lingering  around  that  one  spot,  and 
ftmi^^g^  as  it  were,  to  retain  the  only  link  that  still  holds  it  to  this 
earth.  We  know  too  littie  of  the  mysteries  of  our  beinff  to  deny  that 
tUs  is  posnble ;  perhaps  our  eyes  are  darkened  to  such  spuritnal  presence 
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ladii^!'  The  opwldw  •£  Mnnwr  inv^'  vwy  ^aMMUji  wmamt^  w^gtmdiug 
Ifce-Mtomt  <rf  80C^  sppenunmoOT^  tduit  tile  pofvwifiil  iiifl«MDo»  of  ^mmak 
amcDertiini^.  exercised  over  tikespinlv  ^^  ^^  ^  <^^  ^  towaads^  dw  nutffr 
AetMer,  a«  the  extoranie  henr'— imd<,  b^  so  vnceneeioin  effort^  it  raa^^  be^ 
«n^  Hia  p«ft*-tKe  inteniie  $9Aii«tiiA#  o£  the  Gevmaiie.  We  do  not  adTaaea. 
tfaif' «"  &  theoiy  of  oar  own* ;  (or,  of  course,  vpon  the  pnaciple  witki 
which  we  started^,  these  experiences  of  highl^r  escicied.  imaginatioMr  eanoot 
be  received  ai  ftuits  r  we  do  no  mora  than  tou^  on  themt. 

We  nonr  eome  to- a  tale  of  a  very  difiBsrant  coni^exion,  the  scene  o€ 
which  should  be  ai  '^moated  grange"  radier  than  a  prosaio  dweUiog^ 
Anonptbe  dingy  streets  of  London.  I  am  sony  I  may  not  iodioate 
floora  particularly  the  house  in  which  <^  events  I  am  aboat  to  record  took 
^Iftce,  as  it  is  a  locality  well  known,  by  name  at  leael^  to  alL 
'  Captain  C.  reeeivea  a  lucrative  appoibtmeBt  some  Unee  yeavs  sioc^ 
Attached  to  which  was  the  disagreewle  eoadidon  06  &  rendenea  ia<  the^ 
heart  of  t^e  eity..  He  was  lately  married,  and^  ater  the  honeymoon,  he 
and  hie  bride  removed'  to  their  fiitofe  home;  bent  on  making  that  ^oomj^ 
abode  as  cfaeerfbl  m  might  be.  It  had  one  spaMr  bedroom,  whieh  wae. 
to*  be  dedicated  to  the  use*  of  Mrs.  CV  father,,  an  offieee  commaading 

at ,  during  hie  oeeaeionai  vhrite  to>  London.    The  fivst  o€  these  visits 

took  place  shortly  after  the  € ehad)  arrived  i&  th«v  new  hoosei  The 

eld  gendeman'  wsb  inducted  into  hie  room,  whkb  it  wa»  uadMstood.  he 
w«s  to  occupy  fbr  some  weeksi-  The  n«ct  moraiBg^  however,  he  appeased 
grave  and  siient,  mid  afttw  breiddini  he  said>  to^  hie  daughter^ 

*'  I  have*  been  thibking)  my  dear,  that  pevhaps  it  is  bttrdly  rigbtthafc  I 
should  remain  away  fiprnin  myrcommmid'.  I  am;  not  <futte  emfioBtable: 
alK>ut  i^  It  is,  fortunately,  so  neav  London^  that  I  eao.  run*  up  and  see: 
you  whenever  I  like,  and;  iMKik  the  same  day;:  but  I  tiiink  it  is  befatea  thafc 
I  siiould  not  be  absent  at  nighty  so  I  Adk  ratanr  to^ay." 

Gaptaib'  C.  and  hie  wife  we»  surprised'  at  this  sudde»  whinif  of  hen 
fiidier^s^  bat  all  their  arguments^  to  pemuHle  himi  te  semaua  wem  unavailr 
ing,  and*  he  departedl 

A  few  weeks  after  diisy  a  young  Swiss  lady;  with  whomiMrs«.(l  had 
keen'  eduosted  abroad,  came^  to  EngJaady  and  her  fint  vint  naturaUy  waa 
to  her  old  friend.  She  cami^  alter  the  maDner  ef  her  sesE^  accempanied 
hj  snadry  bexei^  indicative  of  a  loigthened  sta^  and  the  spare  aooaa 
seemed  now  sum  of  an  oceupont  foir  some  time.  But  tile  meniinf:  aftea 
her  arrival  alte  set  out  to  ILennngton  to*  visit  some  fraends  there,  and  twa 
or  three  heure  later,  Mrs^  €.  received  a  note  from  heiv  nying^  that  a»kea 
friends  had  pressed  her  to  remain  with  them,  she  had  pnemised  todo^iei, 
and  would  thank  Mrs^  C  to  send  her  boxeA.  The  latter  felt  situiHlly 
iadignantr  at  such  estraordibary  condnet^  and  was  for  gsnng  the  young 
lady  ^'her  mind''  en' papery  when  Captain  G.  elserved^ 

**There  is*  moie>tfaan>  meets^the  eye  in  idns^  I  fselt  safe.  Thifriethe 
attend  time  it  faoa:  happened^  Do  yoa  xemendMr  tiie  suddea  way  10 
whieh  jfmt  flitber  left  us  ?  Periwps  then  ie  something  disagfeeable  aheut 
tk  room  m  draiO)  or  a  dmd  nUH-wfai^  dnive  away  enr  g^ueito  i»  thia 
xacmer.  Let  me  advise  yov  to  go-  youasdf  wkk  the  bcaes^  and  ask 
BBes  -— —  fi^nMy-ihrteaeottof  hff-teayipyyegiiithss  WBy^as>.qf  coawi^ 
tfteMNNMfWa] 
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Mn.  C.  acted  on  her  husband's  advice^  and  the  young  lady,  after  some 
hesitation,  said, 

^*  I  will  candiJIjr  eonliwi  is  jam  iktA  oolfaing:  voidd!«f(ir  induce  me  to 
pass  another  night  in  that  room.  What  I  sunared  it  is  not  in  the  power 
«£  woada  to  Jatanhs.  I  wiU^  honnevsac,  toy  and  give  you*  an  idea^oE  what 
Xsasi^  I puteulL  aiy  caodl» last  night  oacefbJly  h%£om  g^ttin^  ialx>  bed*. 
Itstoed  en.  a  table  iKing  the  bed  and  between  the  windows  ;,  I  &d  qniis 
SDwIpcitiieMk.  I  aufpoea  it  waa  about  the  middle  o£  the  nieht  that  I 
saddeajg  stacted.  «p,.  feeling  a  cold  wind  aeao  my  £m%  and  aimTy  aoar 
•lioiia  itel  thees- wtaa-  a  br^t  light  in  the  saom.  The  candle  oppoeita 
woaa  burning  ^  that,  howevee,  was  not  what  lit  i^  the  room.  Between 
tlbe.  candle  aad  the  bed  stood  a^  figure,,  a  dask  shadow,  and  yety  hofi- 
vUe-  to-  say!  its  ^iae  a]^peaced  to-  be  of  fire^  the  candle   was  dioa 


[  eould  niot  ssseam  ;  I  was  eholdng^  without  power  to  utter  a 
r  whUe  thafiguoe  bent  over  me,  and  woemod  about  to  encircle  ma 
m  ita  shadowy  grasp*.  I  had  just  strength  to  draw  the  covserlid  quickly 
over  mf  hesdand  esoueK  down  under  theedothesv  There  I  lay  gasping 
tasmblia^  wtth  eyes  ti^t  shut,  though  I  need  haidly  say,  sleffl^ess^  ui^ 
monuDg,  I  faafre-  teid  you  aU.  Are  yon^  sucpnsed  now  when  I  say  I  had 
■lihnr  io  anything  cm.  earth  than  pass  aooditf  night  ia  that  room.  ?'* 

UjpoB  Mas.  CV  r^ora  home^  Aa  wrote  t»  her  fcUiier,  simply  begging 
Mm^  to  let  bee  knew  whether  there  waa  any  reason  which  ne  had  not 
aamed  tfr  bee  £ok  hia  sodden  departure  fiDom  their  house,  some  weeki 
Wfatt,  as  shahad  a  rery  pavtieular  seaaon.  for  the  inquiry.  Her  fiEUher, 
m  hia  answer  said  ha  had  not  breathed  on  the  subject  to  any  on^  noo 
shadd  In  luwa  nanwd  it  now  but  £ba  his  daughter's  urgent  request. 
Aa  Aa  wished  it,,  howaver,  he  would  oonEsss  that  he  had  never  passed 
eaek  a  night  ia  his-  li&  as  the  one  spent  under  her  rooE  Whereupoa 
ha  Jeasiibsd,  ia  almost  identieaL  terms,,  the  apparition  which  had  pro*- 
daoad  aacb  aa  affect  on  Mrs»  Cs  young  &iend»  Here  was  a  hale  maa« 
c£  ^guiya  mind^.  and  by  no  means  imaginative,  as  his  daughter  knew^ 


shstatinc  a  girl's  statement,  which  Captain  C,  naturally  enoughs 
had  i^gaadsd  as  fiM^iah  and  fanciful.  It  was  passing  strange :  it  musft 
br  kiobMl  to ::  and  In  and  half  a  doaen  of  his  fioends  in  turn  tned  then 
&te  ia  tha  hanated  room,  with  varied  success*  To  some  the  spint  q£ 
^  pkta  appenrsd  ia  aaach  the  same  form  as  it  had  done  to  the  two*  first 
4»eiiMnN  e£  that  dmmber.  For  others^  and  Ci^tsAn  C.  among  tha 
TMaiai,.it  waa  invisible.  But  no  additional  evidence  in  this  ease  would 
ha  of  maek  inpartaace^  The  soam  already  enjoyed  the  reputation,  oi 
bang  hanntad;  aad  die  imaginations  of  ite  oceupa^  were  stimulated  ia 
a  psa^wahii  diasctioa.  It  must  be  mmembered  that  in  the  fiost  twa 
there  waa  not  only  no  rumour  of  this  nature  to-  put  them  oa 


tha  qui  aaw^  bat  tha  whole  a^Mct  o£  the  roam,  as  w^  as  its  poation  io. 
the  heart  ol  Aenessy,  bostlii^  city,  was  ill  calculated  to  inspire  tem»a 
of  aahaattjr  aatoea.  Ooee  iaspised,  however,,  they  w^e  not  so  easy  to 
faaaUayad  Sevaral  of  the  workmeaoa  tha  pcemiees  took  fiieht,  aad. 
k.  AU(^tatnCL'saffi»ts  taaoaoaat  for,  or  Ihrow  discreet 
I  wUch  had  got  wind  ia  eaonsaion  with  hia  house,  were  iap- 
Ths^F  aafy  btooi^  ta  light  aoathar  tale  which  waa  almooL 
(annudea  hi^  baea conmnttad ia  that  room:  many  yeaaa 
^ithadaavar  httamhaltftedL 
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GERMAN  ALMANACKS  FOS 1868. 

When  we  remember  the  enormous  influence  the  German  almanackg 
could  legitimately  exert  o?er  millions  of  peasants,  whose  staple  literature 
they  fonn  in  conjunction  with  the  Bible,  we  are  amaaed  to  find  how 
slightly  the  editors  appear  to  comprehend  their  illustrious  mission.  It  is 
true  that  the  censorship  necessarily  binds  them  to  a  cnt-and-dried  style 
of  writing,  and  nothing  is  deemed  safe  and  well-intentioned  in  which  any 
reference  is  made  to  the  present ;  the  Germans,  in  fact,  are  taught  the 
past  history  of  their  conntry,  before  Teutonic  unity  became  the  absurd 
myth  it  now  is,  and  they  are  obstinately  inclined  to  dream  of  the  glories 
of  guilds  and  trade  unions,  which,  in  the  present  debased  generati<m| 
merely  represent  the  shadow  of  a  name.  The  haughty  bui^ers  whoy 
once  upon  a  time,  would  combine  to  overthrow  the  usurped  power  of  a 
Faustritter,  and  march  out  to  destroy  the  castles  which  impeded  the  pro* 
gress  of  rational  industry,  have  now  degenerated  into  a  race  of  predatory 
tradesmen,  who  look  upon  English  travellers  as  their  fair  prey.  Au 
along  the  great  highways  of  the  nation  a  race  of  bandits  still  exists,  who 
plunder  you  with  a  long  bill,  and  produce  the  same  result  on  the  more 
peaceful  path  of  trade.  But,  if  the  chivalry  of  Germany  has  passed 
away,  never  to  return,  the  peasantry  are  in  a  still  worse  condition ;  and, 
although  the  governments  boast  of  the  spread  of  education,  and  point 
tauntingly  to  the  periodical  distress  prevailing  in  England  as  a  proof  of 
the  fallacy  of  a  popular  government,  they  know  in  their  hearts  that  they 
cannot  rely  on  their  peoples  in  any  dangerous  crisis,  but  are  forced,  on 
the  first  signal  of  commotion,  to  make  concessions,  which  they  mutually 
agree  to  withdraw  so  soon  as  the  storm  has  blown  over  and  an  unscra- 
pulous  Soldateska  has  been  trained  into  blindly  obeying  their  behesti. 
The  events  of  1848  did  not  pass  away,  however,  without  leaving  deep 
traces  on  the  mind  of  the  peasants ;  the  revolutionary  propaganda  that 
invaded  the  remotest  nook  of  the  fatherland  exercised  an  astounding 
effect,  and  though  the  people  have  been  again  coerced  into  tranquillity,  that 
nimbug  which  formerly  surrounded  crowned  heads  has  been  quite  dissi* 
pated  by  the  rough  blast  of  revolution.  The  peasants  are  dissatisfied  and 
restless  in  their  minds  ;  they  have  an  uneasy  consciousness  that,  in  return 
for  taxation,  they  have  a  claim  to  popular  representation,  and  the  longer 
it  is  deferred,  the  more  sanguinary  will  the  day  of  reckoning  prove. 
They  are  deeply  mortified  at  the  idea  of  having  allowed  themselves  to  be 
again  deluded  by  their  princes,  and  having  the  power  torn  from  their 
grasp  by  their  own  insane  trust  in  princes ;  and  those  who  have  not 
emigrated  to  America  in  disgust,  are  moodily  biding  their  time,  and 
sharpening  their  scytlies  in  readiness  for  the  much-desired  fray. 

Ai  in  France,  the  German  almanacks  may  be  divided  into  the  comic 
(Heaven  save  the  mark  I),  the  amusing,  and  the  instructive.  The  first 
oateffory  may  be  dismissed  almost  without  a  word,  at  any  rate  this  year, 
for  ttiey  have  really  abused  the  privilege  of  being  dull.  The  principal 
jokes  appear  to  be  that  one  paper  will  announce  a  new  opera  by  Rossini, 
only  to  be  contradicted  in  the  next  impression,  and  that  Lablache  will  die 
•eyeral  times  during  the  year.    Among  the  prophecies  we  may  mention 
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Aat  s  loport  will  be  fpread  of  a  perton  having  amnted  himtalf  in 
Hanorer ;  but  this  if  not  to  be  aoc^ted  without  furAer  conBrmation. 
At  the  diolomatic  dinner  giren  on  the  meeting  of  the  congress,  Walla- 
chia,  Moldavia,  Switserland^  and  Turkey  will  be  handed  round  by  France 
as  ^^quatre  mendiants.''  Christian  ducats  will  sufier  by  the  Turkish 
feast  of  cireamcision.  The  Duke  of  Gotha's  next  opera  will  be  composed 
eselosiTely  of  '<  collective  notes."  In  the  principality  of  Monaco  two 
individaab  will  die  of  apoplexy,  thus  rendering  a  new  census  requisite. 
In  Raasia  a  new  cure  for  cholera  will  be  discovered ;  the  patient  will  be 
ordered  **  Down  on  your  knees,  dog  1" 

Among  the  amusingalmanacks,  one  of  the  best  is  the  ''  Spinnstube,** 
edited  by  W.  O.  von  Horn,  and  illustrated  by  Richter.     The  principal 

nhas  an  enormous  title,  *<  When  the  donkey  is  too  w^  off  he  goea 
e  ice  and  breaks  his  leg,**  but  then  it  is  a  German  proverb,  and  the 
allusion  is  well  understood  in  that  country.  Suppose  we  give  an  analysis 
of  the  story  to  show  our  readers  what  idea  German  wnters  have  of 
amusing  their  readers.  The  story  opens  as  follows  (it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  tale  is  supposed  to  be  told  by  okl  Schmid  Jacob  to  a  number 
of  girls  assembled  in  tne  spinning.room)  : 

Now,  look  ye  here !  It  was  upon  a  Sunday  afternoon,  when  fdl  Christian 
people  were  at  church,  when  the  parson  vras  explaining  the  Catechism  to  the 
children,  that  a  man  came  lounging  down  the  village,  and  another,  who  had  just 
woke  up  from  his  mid-day  nu),  was  standing  at  the  window,  yawning  and  stretch- 
ing, to  see  what  sort  of  weather  it  was.  Thev  were  both  not  very  fond  of  work, 
hut  of  something  {^ood  to  eat  and  drink,  ana  on  that  point  were  one,  however 
much  they  might  differ  in  body,  mind,  and  purse.  The  one  strolling  down  the 
village  was  by  name  Thomas  Weinheimer,  by  trade  a  spoiled  tailor,  and  well- 
srown  day  thief;  had  no  sitting-flesh,  but  was,  at  present  speaking,  pikeman,  or 
day-guard  of  the  viUage,  also  bellrin^,  gently  slumbering  night-watchman,  and 
viOage  gossip-cairier,  fond  of  his  joke,  ana  always  ready  to  let  any  simple 
person's  purse  bleed.  Not  a  soul  in  the  village  ever  thous^t  of  calling  him 
Thomas,  ex  even  Weinheimer ;  but  he  was  called  oy  joung  and  old,  for  shortness, 
Tommv ;  and  he  was  so  fond  of  that,  or  so  used  to  it,  that  it  did  not  annoy  him, 
nor  did  he  give  the  boys  a  rap  behind  the  ears  when  they  called  him  so,  although, 
in  other  req>ect8,  he  was  always  ready  with  such  nroofs  of  his  love,  and  the  boys 
had  an  extraordinary  respect  for  his  long,  thin  hancL  He  could  put  up  with  a  grc»t 
deal,  if  he  could  earn  a  good  fat  soup  by  it,  and  you  know  very  well  the  meaning 
of  this  proverb,  and  if  you  don't  I  can  easily  explain  it  to  you — ^he  knew  how  to 
aay  something  pleasant  to  everybody ;  to  baste  everybody  with  his  own  fat,  so 
that  a  drop  or  two  might  fall  for  bis  own  advantage.  He  was  not  so  stn^nd  as 
he  looked,  as  is  the  case  with  other  persons,  uMviee  ver$d.  But  the  reason 
why  the  people  called  him  Tommy  was  very  natural ;  when  he  was  at  the  best 
of  his  growth  a  frost  set  in.  Thus  his  growth  was  checked  and  stood  still* 
Thus,  too,  he  never  eot  beyond  three  feet  and  a  half,  even  when  he  wore  taU  heels 
to  his  boots.  When  he  was  scarce  three  days  old,  his  mother  carried  him  out  into 
the  sun,  and  he  fared  like  green  wood,  especially  about  tlie  legs,  which  grew 
crooked,  and  looked  exact^  like  two  sickles  with  their  points  turned  to  each 
ofther.  further,  his  cradle  stood  between  two  windows,  and  as  curiosity  was 
bom  with  him,  he  was  always  trying  to  look  through  both  windows  at  once,  so 
that  his  eyes  at  last  grew  into  that  position.  Then,  again,  his  mother  put  his 
father's  ci^  on  him,  which  was  too  wide  for  him,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
the  boy  crew  most  about  the  head,  which  swelled  so  enormously  that  when  he 
M  he  idways  tumbled  on  his  nose,  thus  oontradiotinpf  the  old  jproverb,  which 

3s  of  a  cunning  fellow  Uuit  he  is  not  one  who  has  lallen  on  his  nose.^  I  will 
y  mention  one  more  defect,  idso  caused  by  his  mother,  for  she  fed  hun  with 
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•«c&.aB<«ltfniiaa»liif  sfMHUkthafethe-flrofs  dit  Liimmn  Boseand  duiv^ton 
kaunLMmootb^oc  ^taAsD-^xw^gBtmmost  tootmoiulf  hDoadka]icLwafra>£ 
aij^t  nifaen  he  laaghed.  Tlieoa  was  euouglL  o£  it  £or  thcee  boja^  I  have:  best 
I^urposelj  tried  to  show  How  external  circumstances  maj  hava  an>  evEinfluenoe 
an  a  boy,  and  hope  I  have  dbne  a  real  service  to  many  a  young  mother  now 
earrying  her  first-Wn  m  her  laqpr.  fflie  wiH  now  know  what  to  aroid,  not  to 
isn-  such'  a  Tommyaa  my  hero ;  and  cood'  adrice  is  hi^ly  iweftd  to  joinig'  asdl 
invaBperiffliBed  womsn^  tbat ii^  if  t^y  like  totelor it.  ^aite  is  thdr  bnm'niiw^  1 
bflVtt^done'mioe.. 

Tommy's  pwents,  on  weiug'  hirac  grow  so  outrageonsTy  d^eftrmea^ 
thought,  by  a  common  rule  in  Germany,  ilfnt  he  would  do  admirably  ^ 
a  tailbr.  Me  wss^  therefor^  apprenticed^,  but  did  not  appear  to  IHte  i^  for 
he  ran  awi^  at  the  end  of  a  week  and'  preferred'  to  stay  at  home  i<9hi^. 
When  Riff  parents  died,  tileylef^hira  enough  to  support  himself  decentlyr 
bat  Tommy,  by  this  l^ra^,  hod  made' good  aeqnaintances ;  he  had  learned 
to  drink,  gamble,  and  soon,  and  in  a  few  years  he  had  spent  evary^kinj; 
When  he  climbed  B/  tree,  h^  had  nothing  to  look  for  on  earth.  Butr 
Iranger  s  an  iinpertihent  fmnd,  and  will  return,  soTommytriiEfdfer  the 
Tillage  appointments,  and  kept  them,  as  they  did  him.  His  fiiTom-ile'd^ 
partment,  however,  was  the  day  duty,  for  he  would  tfien*  employ  air  hiir 
flattery  to  proenre  a  oop  of  cofiW  or  a  i^sbs  of  good  wine.  At  ^etme 
cmr  stoxy  opens,  he  hsed  designs  on  the  farmer  we  latoly  saw  yawning  t^, 
ifie  windbw,  and  set  to  work  at  once.  It  was  a  certain  WindhinSer^  s- 
rieh  and  stupid  man,  fair  game  fbr  Tommy,  who  fooled  him  to  the  top  of 
Mils  bent,  and  ended  by  persuading  him  to  stand  for  the  office  of  Bdrgec!- 
meister,  whinL  would  shortly  be  vacant.  But  WindmOUto  must  be  dai* 
aotibed  in  oar  author's  own  woixb  :• 

Peter  Windmuller  was  the  only  son  of  ^diew,  who  was  a  •'thorongftftr 
baked"  peasant.  Be  could  torn  a  kreuzer  into  a  gulden,  and  did  it  too;  Qts 
first  role  was  ''Spend  nothing,  and  that  is  the  right  road  to  riches;'''  Bat,  many 
will  remark,  how^did  he  set  about  tliat  P  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  possibile;  so« 
1  had  better  correct  it  into  "  Spend  as  litde  as  possible;  and»  before  all,  nntiting 
useiesslv.'"  That  Andrew  mamiged  craitaily.  Ee  still  held  to  &e  old  style  S' 
dross :  his  marriage  ooat  of  the  year  '84  was  still  his  Sundky  garbi  and  thera* 
was  an  end  of  it.  He  wore  week-a-days  his-  leather  breeches,,  his  long-  greea 
llfiandiester  waistcoat,  and  his  jacket,  and  a  knitted  nightcnu),  like  all  thr 
peasfmts.  Mis  clothing  cost  him  hardly  anything.  Food  he  haa  in  abundance. 
He  understood  fturroing  perfectly,  and.  sold  hb  grain  when  the^  price  suited  him  ; 
fed  cattle,  never  sold  a  healthy  calf,  and  had  but  a  small  flinmy:  so  he  got  oir 
ftmously.  Ms>  son  Peter  was  strictly  managed  by  him.  Eb  was  aeeustomed 
to  industry  and  simplicity.  But  he  was  forced  to  be  a  soldier  for  th^  jear^ 
and  those  yean  macb  great  ohanfes.  In  the  first  place,  he  learned  to  be  laay* 
and  lounge  about,  which  pleased  him  better  than  hard  work  at  home ;  and  then 
he  could  go  to  the  publicHiouse,  and  drink  and  pknr,  which  he  did  not  dare  at 
home.  'Dien,  tooj  as  his  father  sent  him  plenty  of  money,  he  learned  to  fotd 
didicately"— and  that  pleased  him  better  than  potatoes  every  day.  It  war  vopy 
strange  that,  although  old  Andrew^was  so  close,  he  said^  when  his  soa  beeane  a*. 
soidieE^  **  Hsie's  money  for  you ;  if  you'  want  more,  writo !"  And  F^ter  did  se^ 
you  mar  be  sue,  and  acted  the  lieh  man  in  ^arrison^  and  ih9  oorpmalsbled  Inia 
porse,  for  t^  understend  the  kick  of  piuckm?  such  youn||[yeUow  beyt»adm»* 
lably.  When  Ike  returned  home,  his  father  felt  a  pride  ul  Ute  smavt  janag 
fdk)w;  but  things  fidl  back  into  the  old  track,  which  did  not  suit  Pfeter  ataC 
especially  in  tiie  matter  of  eating  and  drinkiioE  But  he  did  not  dare  say  wayt^ 
thmg  on  liter  subject,  for  his  fother  nnderstoodnflr  jddng  abenH  papsntal  aatho^- 
fiftyi.    Ote^  xrboi  he  hiotod  tb^vM  mmuji  kir  Mba  hM  ip  ki*  f 
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^  ^  *BiJn— yaafieajmiMijiit  apJByMidif  a.|HWin»iMdta>ily»liMWi>;h  t» 
b*ka»giitst»  I1C8OOA  WoufSi a.vttgiSQnd,  fike  ao-andUo:"  aad  he  hadio  mafi|( 
kat  hia^tongotfaeu^  tluit  m& 80&  vas  coilj  too g^  to  be  qmet. 


%ftbeMdiw«^.wiMii*tl»«blin«»  <Kie4  P««n  fwRid  hiinnll  s  nrii 
flHun  aaad  lfc<Mig4lt  slMWt  inutykig  and  pluming'  th»  flVBtWoiaiK.  Hiaii 
f^rlA,  FHer  put  ffvnqf^  «ko  old^ailiibiiect  garb  o£  kia  iir«fiirtiim»  mhI 
waited  about  in  »  kat  and  wiidv  a  sihutVHDoaated  malaota  laau*-  Ha  kfc 
offiparfciug^  himaalf)  and  onl^  eflpnad  ao  an  mpactioov  On  ths  daaik  of 
\ia  wife  ibahiiiMiirtH  bb  kpodimn-l^ws  Fai&igai^  took  dum  ol  tiir 
MfcH^  and  brei^tokapa^hiaowav  wkbldaMttigdaiigfatar,  NaadUv 
tPadJiy  tha<r the  yattogaofiplefeit  im  kwe  with  atholheiv  and  all  Bf|ja>wd 
to^beg^ng'mnTjpaa-  s  mairiage^btU^  until  dial  meal  TooMajr p«t ini» 
fitted  ntftiom  into  ti)»  Ikead  of  Ifaw  fbtiwr.  Windmiillar  datonoMiaJ  ob 
aectftii^  up  for  Dii^^mieiater,  but  dia  other  peanunta  wera  tav*  wiaa  tv 
diooae  m  man  who  wnhad  lo  be  ^^Km%  kn  boBinasay  and  yafc  vp  Us 
bi>i»tkep-in4Bwm0ppoa4Mni.  When  tha  elactwn  tack  pbc^  Wirokiwiitw 
odij  bad  two  ^ote9 — HoxeaMfv^  and  bra-  owu-^and  hia  ^mim^  anfflmd  » 
fiurftdbJew.  EBa  fiwt  aa»  ol  iwaganncn  wna  to  fenbtd  hia  aon  Eaanariab 
iMtkig  at  hJr  brotlierHn>-]aw'ai  andtha  maniigwnrast  be  buah— tog.  'Ebs 
boy,  of  eeorae,  obeyed  with  at  lacented  heady  bat,  aa  Be  ooold  1 


ifieaeeBwof  hia  past  happineaav  he  detafmined  en;  going  nl  oann  aa  a; 
aoldhr;  «Ithongh>  W  tine  did  not  amve  far  aafotai  montha*.  Tkn  mi^ 
deved  tba  fiertilm*  attll  naova  fiaioua^  and  he-  Hstannd  nMav  and  naane  t» 
Tommy^fl  inaianation^  who  lihad  the  good  wine  hao'  mnahi  to  omii 
flhttering  Ae  old  man*  About  tfav  tim^  toa^  ai  widows  an.  old  flnne  o£ 
Pbtnr^a^  retained  to  Iteviiihge,  andtio-flrilinf  nHidrup>UB>mindta»nQns7 
agnin. 

Liz^^  darmg  her  year  of  monmiiig,  had  beeir  conflnned'  m  tfie  opmion  that 
widowsood  WHS  not  the  pleaaantest  (u  eoii£t)ions,  aid  detemnned  on>  not  elmlv* 
onfeFf  atftgiiug  to- it,  if  any  oppertonit^  offered'  to  give  it  op  in  araapaatnUa 
nuamea;  8ba  aaoa  fonnd  tiwt  W  naitiiea  had  apohan  toaly  whcft  aheiiawtata 
flMc  timt  she  mwld  ftndher  okl  lever  still  aocaptaAle;,  and  that  it  would  ba  worth 
while  tO' try  once  agauLni^theE  hewaasofoadof  being  &  widower  aa.  to  make 
any  sacrifice  to  keep  that  condition.  She  had  had  plenty  of  suitors,  but  not  one 
of  them  conld  offer  her  the  comforts  she  de^red  She  confessed  to  henseVlAero 
was  much  truth  m  the  old  mihg,  **01d  Ibve  never  rusts.'*  She  evinced  such 
confidbice  and  aflbctiom  fbr  I^ter,  that  he  ftncied  somethi^still  sarvived  from 
former  days,  and  lAist  had  a  powerfoi-  ^foet ' 
and  she  l^ted  him  out,  ber  "  Qood  nighty  1  ^ 
aaatJ^tfaathefiaiaMhebeaidtheecho  ofitulnaeaBalongf 
J^aur  onrone  of  tbeai^as  weHaa  he*  £elt  the  warm,  pressure  o£  her  plump 'littla 
hancL  Liz^  would  not  have  beam  Lizzy  if  she  did  not  notice  that  Peters  feeL 
iiigs  grew  wanner  for  her  with  each  moment,,  aa  one  recollection  after  another 
was  aroused.  She  had  formed  her  plan»  and  diere  was  no  doubt  it  wa»ripening: 
She  was  veadV  to  shout  for  jor  when  she  tfaongM  of  i^  happinen  she  m^hlt 
nromne  heneUT  with'  Wmdmuleii^S'  money.  Bat  then  something  oaoomd  to 
oep'-Smnierickl  She  sapiifljF  refleetedj  howafar,  that  the  foatana-wafrpriaa^ 
paUf  CDi  WiMhntifisB'a)  aide,,  and  ahe  waiOd  taha  eara^  that  ha  ahould  aattk 
anaogh  en  haa  ta  aacura  hag  ibom  Emmerialk  You8ea.thatLi2^wa8ia.c]bvev 
woman,  and  had  artanaed  everj^thing  on  theic  first  meeting  aa  alevarlj  as  thn 
bestlawjer  oonid  hare  dona. 

Af  mfly  be  fnppOBe^  ajiny  sood  DiuugBl  lunttaiv  mto^ 
no  dtanvoG^  andf  A&  (dd  nflunr  ww  wflBni^  tO" 


ffieet  upon  him»  When  he- weal  aaay^ 
(h^v  ny  dear  Petei^''  aoanded  sfralaai' 
I  ofitmlnaeaBalonffafiiBrhahadoeaBa 
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diat  liis  happinets  shoald  not  longer  be  deferred.  Great  was  tha  indigna- 
tion aroused  in  the  village  when  the  banns  were  put  up,  for  Emmerich 
was  a  general  favourite,  and  the  old  man  was  heartily  abused  for  lus  ill- 
treatment  of  his  son ;  but  his  former  brother-in-law  stood  up  stoutly  in 
his  defence.  He  considered  that  Peter  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  what  he 
liked  with  his  own,  and  Emmerich  had  his  mother's  portion  to  start  him 
in  life.  At  any  rate,  no  talking  could  prevail,  and  before  long  Peter  and 
hhsy  were  made  one  at  the  village  church.  For  a  time  WindmuUer 
&ncied  himself  in  Paradise:  hii  wife  attended  to  household  affairs 
diligently,  and  increased  his  store,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  set  up  his 
duuse  and  become  the  great  man  he  always  desired  to  be.  But  there  is 
a  curse  attached  to  money:  it  renders  people  greedy  and  avaricious.  It 
would  have  hardly  been  fiuicied  that  the  pretty  young  widow  was  a  perfect 
money-spinner,  but  such  was  the  case.  She  gradually  cut  off  one  expense 
after  the  other,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  once  happy  nome 
became  miserable.  She  had  gained  a  perfect  mastery  over  her  husband, 
and  would  not  allow  him  a  ^rthing  of  money.  She  was  too  proud  to 
associate  with  the  villagers,  and  too  mean  to  have  guests  from  the  country 
town,  io  she  and  her  husband  sat  opposite  each  other  for  hours,  yawning 
and  gaping.  But  Windmuller  haa  not  yet  drunk  the  cup  of  misery  to 
the  dcegi,  Laay  gradually  became  so  corpulent  that  she  could  not  more 
from  the  sofa,  and  could  only  give  her  orders  to  her  husband,  who  had  to 
run  about  backwards  and  forwards  till  he  was  as  tired  as  a  dog.  But 
even  at  night  he  had  no  rest ;  for,  as  Liisy  could  not  sleep,  she  occupied 
her  waking  hours  in  quarrelhnr  with  her  husband.  Poor  fellow !  his 
marriaffe  bd  turned  out  an  awftu  mistake !  he  had  grown  ten  years  older 
in  the  last  two  years,  and  saw  no  hope  of  release.  His  only  consolation 
was  in  thinking  on  his  boy  and  counting  the  days  before  he  would  be  re- 
leased from  the  service.  He  had  already  been  reconciled  with  him  by  the 
assistance  of  the  clergyman,  and,  although  it  was  never  known  what  that 
gentleman  had  said  to  him,  it  was  no&ed  that  Peter's  eyes  were  very 
red  when  he  left  the  manse,  and  he  became  henceforward  a  regular 
attendant  at  church,  which  he  had  neglected  in  the  days  of  his  temporal 
prosperity. 

At  length  Emmerich  returned  home,  and  Liisy  was  not  sorry  for  it, 
as  she  hoped  to  make  him  her  slave.  In  this,  however,  she  was  dlsap- 
pobted,  for  Emmerich  oouM  not  endure  the  misery  at  home,  and  deter- 
Bsined  on  marrying  his  Annie  and  settling  down.  This  led  to  a  violent 
dispute  with  Lissy,  who  attributed  it  to  unworthy  motives,  and  she  in- 
sisted on  all  intercourse  being  broken  off  with  the  brother-in-law.  But 
to  this  Windmuller  would  not  consent  His  only  happiness  conristed  in 
watehing  that  of  his  son,  and  the  dispute  eventuiuly  terminated  b^  Lizzy 
taking  to  her  bed  from  an  attack  of  dropsy,  and  never  leaving  it  again 
before  her  death,  which  took  place,  fortunately  for  all  parties,  about  six 
months  afterwards.  The  last  days  of  Windmiiller's  lifo  were  passed 
happily :  he  gave  over  all  his  property  to  his  son,  and  formed  one  house- 
hda  with  them,  finding  in  their  happiness  sufficient  compensation  for  all 
the  miseries  he  had  endured  through  his  own  foolish  conduct. 

Among  the  stories  which  we  like  most  in  these  almanacks  are  those 
rdatbg  to  old  traditions  connected  with  the  rwgning  families  of  Germany, 
affording  as  they  do  a  pleasbg  contrast  to  what  bqppens  at  the  present 
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^by.    Otie  stovy  haa  iniioh  pleued  tit,  relating  at  it  dott  to  ' ^ 

Welfer,  the  bomveoite  wife  of  the  Archduke  of  Tyrol,  who  ttill 

enthrined  in  the  heartt  of  the  people  round  Schlott  Ambrat.  We  regrot 
that  itt  length  precludet  our  quotation,  but,  in  lieu,  we  will  give  out 
xeadert  a  ttory  relating  to  the  Emperor  Joteph  IL  : 

In  Austria  eyei7bod7  knows,  when  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  IL  it 
mentioned,  that  he  was  a  man  after  God's  heart,  and  the  true  ft^er  of  hit 
people.  How  gladly  he  did  good,  and  how  he  did  it,  the  following  anecdote  will 
senre  to  show.  Once  when  the  emperor  was  driying  through  a  fonbourg  of 
Vienna,  simple  and  unpretending  as  ever,  a  Toung,  pretty,  but  Tcry  pocnir 
dressed  boy  came  up  to  the  carriage,  lifted  up  his  hrads,  and  said,  through  lut 
tears,  '*  A  florin !  a  single  florin !  Hare  mercy  upon  me !"  The  emperor  had 
ncTer  yet  known  anybody  b^  for  a  spedfio  sum.  He  looked  into  the  boy's 
mournful  hoey  and  conjectured  that  there  must  be  some  extraordinary  circnm^ 


money,  but  I  must  haye  a  florin,  1__ 
my  poor  mother  is  sick  unto  death*  She  sent  me  out  to  fetch  a  doctor,  because 
slie  can't  endure  it  any  l(mger.  I  haye  been  to  two  already,  but  no  one  wiU 
oome  unless  I  gire  him  a  florin  beforehand,  and  yet  my  poor  mother  is  so  ill^ 
and  we  hare  m^  a  fiuihing.    Oh  I  your  honour,  have  mercy  upon  us  I    I'm  sure 

Jou  have  a  florin.  Give  it  me,  that  my  poor  mother  may  not  cue.  I  have  no  one 
^ft  me  in  the  world  but  she  1 1  never  begged  before,  and  will  never  do  so  again  !'* 
The  lad's  words  pierced  the  emperor's  heart  There  was  such  evident  truth  on 
the  boy's  honest  countenance,  which  proved  to  him  that  he  had  not  to  do  Ime 
with  one  of  the  ordinary  street  scamps.  "  What's  your  good  mother's  name,  and 
where  does  she  live  P"  asked  the  emperor,  with  emotion,  for  Ids  heart  was  now 
touched  by  that  holy  power  which  guides  the  hearts  of  kings  like  wateroouiaet. 
The  boy  gjave  the  name  and  the  street,  and  the  emperor  handed  him  the  florin^ 
On  recavmg  it,  he  kissed  the  emperor's  hand  fervently,  stammered  his  incoherent 
thanks,  and  oounded  away  with  all  the  signs  of  delight  in  his  face.  The  emperor, 
whose  heart  was  touched  by  the  necessities  of  the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  was 
so  penetrated  by  the  story  he  had  just  heard,  that  he  determined  to  go  and  see 
for  himself  whether  the  lad  had  spoken  the  truth.  The  emperor  was  obliged  to 
cbnve  through  many  narrow  streets  he  had  never  seen  before  until  he  reaeaed  a 
poor,  shab^  house,  under  which  a  poor  cobbler  lived.  He  had  wrapped  himself 
up  closely  in  his  doak  so  that  no  one  might  recognise  him.  When  the  carriage 
stopped,  the  cobbler  came  out  with  a  pofite  bow. 

**  Ah !  you  are  surely  the  doctor,  sir,  whom  little  Augustus  called  in?  Yes, 
yon  are  wanted  up  there.  Sickness  is  had  enough,  but  when  poverty,  grief,  and 
want  are  added,  then  it  is  terribly  hard  to  bear  f  We  do  all  we  can,  but  we  are 
poor  ourselves,  uid  when  a  man  has  seven  mouthstto  fill  by  his  handicraft,  there's 
not  much  kft  to  give  away."  "  I  can  believe  it,"  said  the  emperor,  sorrowfully, 
and  walked  with  the  man  into  the  house.  He  pointed  out  the  stairs  to  him, 
which  were  narrow  enough ;  but  everything  was  remarkably  clean  and  tidy,  and 
the  cobbler's  children,  who  crowded  curiously  to  the  door,  saluted  the  emperor 
very  poUtdy,  which  produced  a  good  impression  upon  him.  At  last  he  entered 
the  sick-room.  Traces  might  be  noticed  of  better  days,  but  also  the  unmistakable 
evidences  of  terrific  poverty  and  need.  The  cobbler's  wife  was  sitting  by  the 
bedside  of  a  young  but  fearfully  sickly  woman,  who  attempted  in  vain  to  rise 
and  salute  the  doctor,  who  came  up  to  her  so  kindly  and  attentively.  The 
emperor  requested  the  cobbler  and  his  wife  to  retire,  and  he  then  walked  up  to 
the  bed  uid  a^^  about  the  patient's  situation.  ^  She  told  him  in  a  weak  voice 
that  she  was  the  widow  of  an  officer  in  the  Austrian  service,  who  had  died  at  an 
esrly  age.  As  she  had  no  private  means,  her  small  pension  only  just  sufficed  to 
save  them  from  starvation.  She  had  tried  to  earn  something  for  herself  and 
her  dear  child  by  sewing  and  embroidering,  so  as  to  be  able  to  pay  her  worthy 
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imOUt  Iftt  nmL  Wat  wkt  htd  |vok%  ^flMMrtod  htamU,  mA 
AQ^sdnrffnAkiheraaadbtjibrtoJN)^  lunspecU^at  iralliui^xkfaiiheJfiBacf 
iifirJuuifaiitd,  alliluftliaatkioviiJber  on  a  l)ed  of  Bidoifias,  u^  as  lier  eariux|g8 
liad  0Baae4»  JierBositioB  was  tndj  terrible.  The  emperor  soon  saw  fhsU  thisirw 
an  illneas  emanating  from  the  mmd,  and  consoled  the  pooriromain  in  f!he  jnost 
affectionate  manner.  He  then  a^ked  forimtmr  matemlls.  *'^a8 !"  vaiilte 
maSatK,  -'Sre  dnnra  nom;  lant  ste|^-Hon  itat  SbtM  yon  ^will  find  Augustus's 
sopj^xrak-andipen.  I  am  bobx^  I  nmat  aak  wou  .te  iakeithem  AoiimmauaeilL** 
3flke«npevor  icm  down  ihe  hook  and  fonnn  a  falaidL  tpage  in  it.  On  this  he 
vrmte,  w  <fhe  sick  woman  Iraoied,  «  preaodptifin,  tiien  pomlsed  io  fetun]^,  .aad 
leftiiheiioonL  (On  i;he  gnmnd-floor,  he  ^walked  into  tlie  oobbler'a  joom  and 
fltadked  kindly  io  the  man,  idianking^ihim  for  the  al^ention  he  had  .showUf  and 
fcpgging  him  io  accompany  him!  &e  sent  the  (camage  away  and  wsdked  with 
^  good  man.  fie  ihen  made  iuitfaer  inquiries,  and  was  much  pleased  at  hear- 
iagmdy  good  about  the  sick  woman  ana  the  lad.  At  last  lie  dismissed  the 
wpg^^obUer  wifih  a'haadsame  pnseDt. 

^Wbile  ifaos  was  taking  pkoe  Augustus  ntuTned^with-a  dootac  Q3ie  7>atieidi 
wd,  in -surprise,  tiiat  a  physician  had  alrae^  lisited  hec,  and  left  a  presoriptian 
sniheitdliie.  The  doctor  Jmiried  up  to  hure  tt  look  at  it,  and  perhi^as  find 
fmnelhing  tO'Oritioise,  hut  lie  staitea  baok,  exclaiming,  "A  physician  ?  Ya^ 
mg  good  wonam,  I  certainly  am  not  one  of  that  sect.  Me^wntesiextraordinaur 
fvesoriptions.^'  *'<&ow  soP*"  asked  the  woman,  in  amasement.  "I  will  uSk 
jofi,"  &e*doctor  oontioued;  ^'tthe  emperor  has  been  here  in  his  own  illustrious 
person.  Here  it  is  written,.and  the  preeoiiption  refera  to  fifty  ducats,  which  you 
willreoeive  ^from  the  imponal  treasury;"  The  poor  -woman  was  overpowend 
^RMh  joy  and  tenor,  but  the  doctor  consoled  her,^wroteiher  a  pdresoriptum,  and 
unsot  away.  He  saw  hefofehand  that  Joy  would  poroduoe  tmore  effect  ihm  his 
nesoription,  and  such  was  the  ease.  The  woman  was  quite  restoced  in  a  f ew 
ii^.  Jjid  the>emperor 'did  leally  letum  in  a  iew  days,  was  pleased  with  her 
leoofery  and  her  gratitude,  and  told  Imr  that  he  had  settled  a  pension  on  her, 
^Mdb.  would  keep  her  from  want,  and  that  he  would  undertake  the  eduoatiooflf 
berwn.  This  (produced  abundant  joy  and  tears  of  gratitude, .and  the  name  f 
ike  BoUeemperor  was  iblessed.  Bcarce  had  he  ktt  we  iroom  when  the  cobUkar 
nshed  in,  wnh  a  joyful  cowntenanoe,  to  state  that  the  en^>eror  had  offered  to 
iake  oharee  of  two  of  his  children,  ?and  had  given  liim  ononey  to  lay  in  a  stock  of 
leadur.  And  the  two  grateful  people  blessed  the  goodfimperor  once  again  with 
piieful  hearts. 

The  purely  instructive  almaiiaokB  do  not -come  witbin  the  scope  of  onr 
ttficle.  AU  we  •can  say  ef  lihem  is,  ^t  ibef  aise  as  educational  and  dull 
m  the  flmoerest  friends  elf  popular  eDligfatenmeot  csn  desive.  They  teaA 
%  yast  quaixfity  of  natters,  which  cannot  be  of  the  slightest  possible  me 
to  the  reader,  except  to  render  bim  dissati^ed  'witb  has  position.  Bvt, 
then,  that  appears  to  us  to  be  the  design  of  the  ^  Friends  of  Education,* 
ttsd  tdl  <we  can  .say  is  that,  in  Germanj,  these  Are  perCsctly  successfd. 
Xb  ^wmohwinm,  we  are  bound  to  addtbat  idl  the  almanacks  -are  obamning^ 
ffinstrated,  «Bid,  considering  ilieir  price  ^mly  :ftferages  one  shilling,  our 
VU&ojpoleB  migfat  take  an  «zoellent lesson  £rom  tbeir  oensins  G^anan. 
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THE  SECEET  WITNESS. 
From  ths  Dasobh  tv  B.  B.  Istgokahv. 

Ciivoww^^^  niero  nr^  itn  C^oponii^^eii  sn  clfleify  lady,  Yroken 
F  i  xn  lAtsim  it  ^was  Imown  tihat  she  sometimes  raycAuntarily  ssw 
what  was  not  TuliUe  te-atiiy  one  dse.  Bfae  was  a  taU,  'Chin,  grave-lodkuigf 
persDa,  "wHh  lar^  ieaftnres  -and  an  expressiye  t*ouirtenance.  Her  dark^ 
fcop-eet  egres  bad  a  etrange  glance,  tmd  ilhe  saw  nnidh  better  fhan  most 
people  in  the  twilight ;  but  she  was  so  deaf  that  people  had  to  speak  very 
randSy  ^  iwr  4iefore  ^e  eotild  eartcfh  lAieir  words,  -and  when  -a  number  of 
pweeoi  'wwe  epeaking  at  the  same  iime  in  a  room,  dke  ooifld  liear 
iwftiiig  bilt  tua  uiuiik^ifigme  tnnrmuT.  A  sort  of  magnetic  tflairfoyance 
bad,  idovntleflB,  m  Ihe  somewhat  ismstted  condttion  in  w^ich  she  was 
{daced,  %eea  awdmied  in  her  mind,  ^tbout,  lioweTer,  ber  being  thrown 
ixrto  -anj  paotifiar  <taie.  fihe  t>nlj  seemed,  at  time^  to  be  lid)ounng 
amder  abaenae  tn  mnid,  'Obt  to  ftare  lallen  into  deep  iihongfht,  and  tben 
Ae  mtm  ^abseFved  to  *fiK  her  ejes  upon  3ome  otjeet  invisible  to  M  <a£her8. 
WMt  Ae  eaw  t^  "VioBe  inoments  were  most  fre^ueutly  the  nmifitnde  tn 
saase  'sibaetit  peraon,  tv  images  tn  'the  Tuture,  whidh  "were  sflways  aftop* 
wards  Teafised.  Tbia  Aie  had  c^ften  foreseen  unexpected  deaths,  and 
sidber  'fiitad  -aecidedts.  As  she  seldom  bdidld  tn  berTiinons  anjthnijg 
pleamg,  Ae  ^as  Tegarded  by  many  as  -a  l)trd  of  ill  omen,  and  Am 
tbowrfore  did  iiot  ^nAt  a  number  g€  families.  Those,  liowerer,  yfh»  Imew 
her  intimately,  both  respected  and  lored  ber.  She  was  quiet  and  un' 
pf^eDdag,  and  ft  was  but  rarely  that  At  sand  'anything,  unsoEcited,  of 
dw  vesdHs  of  her  wondei'iul  faculty* 

*8be  -was  «  frequent  guest  in  a  %mily  wHh  whom  she  was  a  greaBt 
fiwuuiite.  The  master  of  the  bouse  was  an  biBtorical  painter,  and  !n9 
wife  was  an  eaecfllent  musidan.  The  deaf  old  lady  ^was  a  good  judge  xX 
pamfings,  and 'extremely  ibnd  of  Ifhem ;  also,  bard  of  bearing  as  she  was, 
■uait  iMd  always  a  'great  effisct  tipon  ber ;  she  would  add  in  fancy  what 
abe4id«st  hear  to  wbatebe  did  bear.  She  bad  been  very  musical  ber- 
mME  a»  ber  yaitlMd  days,  and  when  she  saw  'fingers  flying  oyer  die 
fnanafevte,  Ae  imaginee  Ae  beard  "flie  rausnc,  even  ^hen  any  one,  to 
Afpe  ber,  moved  thsii:  fingers  back  and  'forwards  enrer  the  instrument, 
bat  ^flhoat  plajngon  it 

Oae  'day  -rtie  "was  sitting  on  a  sdh  m  lifae  drawing-room  at  the  house 
ef  4lie  above-mentioned  family,  engaged  in  some  handiwork.  The 
artist  bad  a  visitor,  who  was  a  very  lively,  witty,  satirical  person,  and 
Aey  were  standing'togetber  near  -a  window,  discoursing  meirily.  They 
aften  la«|{bed  4ariog  tbeir  'oonversation^  tmd  Hbe  tone  -of  their  voiees 
anmoi.  ^  change  ^oocasienally,  as  if  they  ^ere  imitating  vome  one, 
K^tnTCopoB  their  'biknity  mcreaaed,  wlnitfi,  bowever,  ^nras  far  from  being 
aa  haiaidesB  msd  ^ood->nataied  as  mirtii  and  'gaiety  ^generally  were  ia 
dhutlMuse. 

When  the  visit  was  over,  and  the  artist  %ad  iiooampanied  Us  'fioend 
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46  THS  SECRET  WITNESS* 

to  the  door  and  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  the  old  lady  asked  him 
who  had  heen  inth  him. 

He  mentioned  the  name  of  his  lirely  friend,  whom,  he  said,  he  thought 
•be  knew  Teiy  well. 

**  Oh  yes,  I  know  him  well  enough,"  she  replied.    *<  But  the  other?** 

^  What  other  V  asked  the  painter,  sUrting. 

**  Why,  the  tall  man  with  the  long  thin  foce,  who  stood  yonder ;  he 
with  the  dark,  rough,  uncombed-lookiog  hair,  and  the  bushy  eyebrows  ; 
he  who  so  often  laid  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  and  pointed  upwards, 
especially  when  you  and  your  merry  friend  laughed  heartily.** 

**  Did  you  ever  see  him  before  r"  inquired  the  artist,  turning  pale. 
*^  Did  you  observe  how  he  was  dressed,  and  if  he  had  any  pecmliar 
habit?** 

**  I  do  not  remember  of  having  ever  seen  him  before.  As  to  his  dress, 
it  was  very  singular :  much  like  that  of  an  old-fuhioned  country  school- 
master." And  she  described  minutely  his  long  frock-coat,  with  its  large 
buttons  and  side-pockets,  and  his  andquated  boots,  that  did  not  appear 
to  have  been  brusned  for  a  very  long  time.  <*  The  peculiar  habit  you 
speak  of,**  she  added,  **  was  probably  the  manner  in  which  he  slowly 
shook  his  head  when  he  seemed  to  differ  in  opinion  from  you  and  your 
other  guest.  In  my  eyes  there  was  something  noble  and  striking  in 
this  movement.  There  was  an  expression  of  pain  or  sadness  in  his  coun- 
tenance wluch  interested  me ;  it  was  particularly  observable  when  he  laid 
his  right  hand  on  his  breast,  and  raised  his  left  hand  upwards,  as  if  he 
were  solemnly  affirming  something,  or  calling  God  to  witness  to  the 
truth  of  what  he  said.  Nevertheless,  I  remarked  with  surprise  that  I 
scarcely  saw  him  open  his  lips.  It  was  of  course  impossible  for  me  to 
hear  what  you  were  all  talking  about.** 

The  terrified  artist  became  still  paler ;  he  tottered  for  a  moment,  and 
was  oblieed  to  lean  on  the  back  of  a  chur  for  support.  Shortly  after, 
he  seised  hb  hat  and  hurried  out  of  the  house.  The  individual  whom 
the  old  lady  had  so  graphically  described  had  been  a  friend  of  hb  in  youth, 
but  with  whom  he  had  been  on  bad  terms  for  the  last  two  years,  and  whom 
he  had  not  seen  lately.  The  whole  conversation  with  his  amusing  visitor 
had  been  about  this  very  man.  They  had  been  engaged  in  a  laughable, 
and  at  the  same  time  merciless,  criticism  of  hb  character  and  appearance, 
and  had  been  turning  into  ridicule  every  little  peculiarity  he  had ;  hie 
very  voice  they  had  mimicked,  and,  in  their  facetious  exaggeration,  had 
not  only  made  a  laughing-stock  of  his  person  and  manners — which  were^ 
indeed,  odd — but  had  attributed  to  him  want  of  heart  and  want  of  judg- 
ment, which  latter  sentence  they  based  upon  his  somewhat  peculiar  taste, 
and  a  kind  of  dry,  pedantic,  schoolmaster  tone  in  conversation,  from  which 
he  was  not  free. 

^'  That  old  maid  is  mad,  and  she  has  made  me  mad  too,**  mumbled 
the  artist,  pausing  a  moment  when  he  had  gained  the  street.  "  He 
certainly  was  not  there — we  do  not  meet  any  longer — she  never  saw 
him  ben>re.  There  is  something  strangely  mysterious  in  the  matter; 
perhaps  it  bodes  some  calamity.  But,  whether  she  is  deranged,  or  I, 
or  both  of  us,  I  have  wronged  him — shamefully  wronged  him — and  I 
must  see  him  and  tell  him  all*' 

He  stepped  into  a  bookseller's  shop,  and  asked  to  look  at  a  Directory. 
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After  mbont  balf  an  hour^t  walk  he  entered  a  house  in  a  imall  back 
alzeety  and  ascending  to  the  third  ttorvy  he  rang  at  a  door.  A  girl 
opened  it,  and  in  answer  to  his  inquiries  told  hmi  tbat  the  person  he 
ssked  for  was  ill,  and  could  not  see  any  one. 

**But  I  must  see  him — ^I  must  speak  to  him,^  eried  the  painter, 
almost  forcing  himself  in.  He  was  then  ushered  into  a  darkened  sick* 
xoom,  where  he  found  his  poor  friend  of  bygone  days  looking  pale 
and  emaeiatedy  lying  perfectly  still  upon  a  sofa,  in  his  old  grey  frook- 
eoat  and  scnled  boots.  The  kind  anxiety  withVhich  the  unexpected 
Tisitor  asked  about  his  health  seined  equally  to  surprise  and  please  the 
invalid. 

^  Tott  f  he  exclaimed.  ^  You  here  I  Do  you  still  take  any  interest 
in  me?  Have  you  any  regard  left  for  me?  I  did  you  shameful 
ixQustioe  two  years  ago^  when  I  saw  your  great  masterpiece,  and  had 
not  an  enthusiastic  word  for  what  I  often  thought  of  since  with 
the  greatest  admiration.  Nay,  within  this  vexy  Ust  hour  I  have 
wronged  you,  though  in  quite  a  different  manner.  I  was  dreaming  of 
you,  and  I  fimcied  you  were  speaking  of  me  with  seom  and  derision, 
pnlfing  me  to  pieces  in  a  jesting  conversation  with  a  very  satirical, 
person,  who  vied  with  you  in  ridiculing  me^  and  in  mimicking  all  my 
oddities.'' 

'<  Forgive  me,  oh,  forgive  me  I — you  dreamed  the  truth,**  cried  the 
paints,  in  great  agitation,  while  he  threw  himself  down  by  the  sick 
man's  conch  and  embraced  his  knees.  An  explanation  ensued  between 
the  two  friends  who  had  so  long  been  estranged  from  each  other; 
mutual  confessions  were  made,  old  feelings  were  revived  in  the  hearts 
of  both,  and  an  entire  reconciliation  immediately  took  place.  The  un- 
usual emotion,  and  the  surprise  at  the  event  related  to  nim,  did  not,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  increase  the  illness  of  the  nervous  and  de* 
bilitated  invalid ;  on  the  contrary,  the  meetine  with  his  former  friend 
appeared  to  have  had  a  good  effect  on  his  healUi,  for  in  the  course  of  a 
WW  wedcs  he  had  quite  recovered. 

The  old  lady's  qualifications  as  a  seer,  or  rather  her  strange  faculty 
of  beholding,  to  others,  invisible  apparitions,  had  been  productive  of 
good ;  but  it  was  such  an  extraordinary  revelation,  agreeine  so  entirely 
with  what  both  the  reconciled  friends  knew  to  be  the  truth,  that  they 
could  only  look  upon  it  as  a  proof  of  the  reality  of  what  was  then  bcH 
ginning  to  be  so  much  talked  of — Magnetic  dairvoyanee. 

They  continued  unalterable  friends  from  that  time.  From  that  time, 
als(^  the  artist  felt  an  involuntary  horror  at  ridiculing  the  absent,  or 
makmg  or  listening  to  any  censorious  remarks  upon  them.  He  always 
fended  that  the  iniured  party  might  be  standing  oi  a  secret  witnees  by 
fab  nde,  with  one  nand  on  Ins  bmst,  and  the  other  raised  in  an  appeal 
to  that  great  Judge  who  alone  can  know  what  is  passmg  in  every  neart 
and  eveiy  sooL 


Yoi-zim. 
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A  DAT  WITH  THE  BBOOESIDE  HAM6IBR8  AT 
BEIGHTOK 

Behind  ri»  hean  the  hanten'  cnm, 
And  from  the  deep-raouth'd  thunder  flies; 
She  itarts,  she  stops,  she  pants  for  hreath. 
She  hears  the  near  appnMich  of  death; 
l%e  doubles  to  mislead  the  hound, 
And  meMures  haek  hor  siasy  gioond. 

A  Yarmouth  bloater,  well  soaked,  an  indiffovent  oup  of  tea  (Bngbton 
w^er  if  not  famous  for  tea^making),  very  firesh  prawBf,  and  a  fair  ahave 
of  mannalade  havmg  been  diaeutted  with  a  sea-side  appetite,  I  moutai 
my  horse (Dyacolon]^ one Tery  foggj mombg in^elait  wnek  in  Novem- 
ber, to  take  a  ride  and  lionise  Bn^ton. 

The  beauty  of  Brigbton,  sava  one  of  its  hahiimis  and  adminra,  ia,.that 
we  are  clear  of  fogs  when  the  London  worid  is  enveloped  in  n  p»- 
soup  raddle  sort  of  mediam,  and,  to  do  Brighton  jiirtieflj  it  eertoinly  gate 
off  easier  in  this  respect  than  most  places  I  know ;  hot  thb  was  not  iim 
case  on  the  morning  in  question.  "  Where  shall  I  go?"  said  I  to  ay* 
aelf,  half  soliloquising  aloud.  I  remember  to  have  becurd  thai  Jack  Jtf  us* 
ters  (the  first  of  sportsmen)  bad  said  that  when  L^eesfeenhi»  faifed,  he 
would  go  to  Brighton  and  bunt  there  with  the  httmeES,  beoanae  haaaa 
run  straight  upon  those  downs,  and  Uke  fanes. 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Walton's  foraman  of  the  staUes,  wlian  DyMokn 
lodged,  '^  'the  Brookside'  are  at  Tekeombe  Tye  to-di^.  Bo  gn  and 
bare  a  look  at  them.;  Wb  only  a  matter  of  five  miles  or  so— «t  ia  batier 
than  riding  along  our  muddy  streets  this  foggy  morning." 

But  here  again,  to  say  a  good  word  for  old  Brighton,  in  no  tofwa  I 
know  of  do  the  iroitoirs  dry  up  so  soon,  being  genmnUy  made  of  baiek, 
and  kept  scrupulously  clean ;  and  if  the  great  luminary  will  but  ranla 
upon  them,  the  most  delicate  of  ladies,  in  the  very  tninneet  poasible 
JkaussureSy  and  in  the  most  splendid  of  dresses,  may  wdk  along  tka 
Brighton  traUoirs  without  the  chanoa  of  either  being  aUmS^ 

^  But  where  is  Telsoombe  T^e  ?" 

**  Go  right  along  the  elif^  sii^  past  Kemp  Town,  and  keep  atraigbt 
on  ;  you  will  soon  find  that  you  are  not  alone.  Cannot  mistaka  the  wag^ 
sir.  They  meet  at  eleven  o  dock.  If  you  are  late  yon  will  easily  find 
them :  get  (m  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  you  will  be  sure  io  sea  them." 

<<But  what  about  the  fog?" 

'<  Oh,  I  think  that  will  alear  off.  But  you  will  hare  %>  mind  dMan 
downs,  for  it's  v^  easy  to  get  lost  on  'em ;  it's  a  weny  wild  pkne^ia 
them  downs.  I're  heasd  tell  of  gentlemen  aa  kas  net  hnow'd  the  we^f 
back,  and  been  a  roaming  about  ail  night,  and  nerer  see'd.n  aeul  to  skepw 
them  the  way ;  and  I  have  heard  tell  mat  the  whole  pack  once  ran  clean 
away  from  every  one,  huntsmen  and  all,  and  never  were  heard  of  until 
next  week." 

<*  Well,  I  will  go  at  any  rate,  fog  or  no  fog,  and  take  my  chance." 

On  turning  out  of  one  of  those  feeders  that  debouch  at  right  angles 
upon  the  Esplanade,  and  down  which  the  wind  as  well  aa  flys  can  descend 
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tita  MaHrdlairii'Moey  I  cam4  npoa  a  crtHrd  «niiiStar  ew  •4di«iMi  where 
tone  twantjf  «r  M-ind-tweiity  ^iet  of  iroQ-raalaig^oiild  iui?e  itood,  bofe 
lAaek  bad  baan  emrkd  away  the  night  before.  The  emarteet  carriaffe 
in  Brighton  (sare  one),  high-stepping,  dapple-grey  h(»ii6,  London  coai£- 
iHB,  powde^d  fi)otaiao,  beaiiikin  hamoindoth,  gph  paa«  and  all,  had 

baen  piaoipttated  into  Lady *e  garden — an  endowed  j^aoe  lome  eilc 

or  eight  feet  below  the  hvA  of  the  roadway. 

^How  did  it  happen  ?'*  said  I  to  a  coachiaanlike^ooking  fellow  ('^a 
hoTKy-lookinggeiit^''  ae  Punch  would  designate  him)  in  a  foitian  undms^ 
witk  a  fhofft  pipe  in  hie  mouth. 

**  Why,  yoa  ece,  fir,  they  was  a  driving  quietly  home  quite  qmetly 
Kke,  after  patting  the  ouesus  down  for  dinner— and  never  eeed  that  th^ 
had  eome  to  the  end  of  Brunswiok-temee.  The  pole  first  eaught  tlie 
tap  cfOBS-bar  of  the  railings,  when  down  they  went ;  the  horses,  they 
Colbwed,  came  on  their  kneee,  and  dragged  the  carriage  after  them ; 
the  ooachman  was  shot  right  over  their  'eads,  and  the  ^tman  he  was 
cfaadMd  dieaa  over  them  aiL" 

^  Were  any  of  them  hurt  ?     Was  the  coachman  screwed  ?" 
^'  Screwed,  sir !  lor'  bless  yer !  no,  sir — sober  as  I  am,  sir — saw  it  aH 
ba{nien  myself;  nothing  was  the  worse  of  it :  they  got  the  carriage  up 
i^gau  oB  pianka-^oo  one  was  hurt." 

However,  happen  aa  it  misht,  it  was  an  extraordinary  e«ape^  and  I 
left  that  crowd  looking  ov«r  tibe  dibris  of  iron  railings,  smashed  chryaeo- 
themuma  and  mangled  tur^  to  be  followed  by  othees,  day  and  night, 
until  all  Brighton  had  stared  at  the  place  where  a  oarriaffe  and  pair  (in 
anite  of  die  ifon  notice,  <<  No  Thoroughfve")  had  made  a  short  cut 
nam  Hove  into  Brighton! 

Leaving  Ae  man^kd  remains  of  tiie  garden,  I  followed  the  Bsplanade. 
The  morning  was  frightfully  cold,  and  die  air  being  colder  than  the 
wateB,  made  the  briav  element  smoke  again,  and  a  tUok  mist,  independent 
of  the  fog^  was  drifted  aeaward  by  toe  north-east  wind*  I  haul  never 
wikieaacd  tine  phenomenon  before  ii^  England,  but  on  the  coasts  of 
Nerth  America  frequently,  where  it  is  called  by  the ''  blue  noses"  of  New 
ftroBBwiek  ""The  Beabw.'' 

All  the  wnay  of  hathing.inadiines  were  hauled  up  lugh  and  dry,  as  the 
saQors  say,  on  the  beach  (bathing  supposed  to  be  over  on  the  1st  of 
SkMwaaber),  but  one-Kue  of  Mary  Hugget's,  No.  112  (I  like  to  be  par- 
tiealar  ahoofc  figaiaa).  It  was  launched,  and  from  it,  at  the  eztieniily 
of  a  long  flope,  was  a  female  form. 

The  knEorious  Bedford  (prince  of  hotela)  ;  a  string  oi  flys,  donkeys, 
aad  chain;  then  the  £lagBta£^  its  six  guns  and  its  warlike  accompani- 
■Mota  :  IxA  they  mre  to  eome  away,  and  the  Esplanade  is  to  be  carried 
slaaigbt  eai — a  groat  improvement,  by  the  way,  and  the  aoooer  it  is  ac* 
coBipliiiheil  Ae  better ;  then  Mutton's,  with  its  huge  bowl,  in  whidi 
a*awad  peanawim  sonrouaded  by  liUle  noticea— '<  Made  Dishes,"  *'  8oupa 
ready,"  'Dinners  dreaaed,''  *< suppers  supfdied;"  in  the  next  window, 
ikiir  GO  Braoh  aurmounting  a  harp ;  underneath,  Cbokcb  Potbsh 
KBMC  THE  Emualo  Imue,  all  on  an  elaborate  giound  of  shamrocks. 

Booty's  oinmiar  window  and  oircolating  Hbvary  to  boot,  bonnet  shops, 
febblea  and  jet,  Cmium^B  toyshop,  gay  chessmen,  backgarnmon-boards, 
and  such  loves  of  baskets !    Flya,  e£uia,  dosdcey-aaita)  aad  a  man  with 
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a  crimped  Iwt  upon  hit  head  wiih  the  Union  Jack  emhlaioiied  mi  it; 
another  in  hit  hand,  which  he  expluns  to  you  (if  yon  will  ftkj  him  for  it^ 
dumget  into  roanv  forma,  amongst  othera  a  sentry-box  in  St.  James's 
Park,  or  a  lady's  ntn. 

Thenihe  «<  Old  Ship**— somehow  or  another  I  like  the  look  of  the  Old 
Sh^p— it  rires  the  idea  of  some  fun  and  jovial  souls  with  which  it  was 
acquainted  in  days  ffone  by.  The  gav,  glittering  Silvani's,  where  one 
lonffs  to  ruin  oneself ;  everything  in  tne  best  of  taste,  from  a  pen-wiper 
to  rae  porodains  of  Dresden,  Carpo  li  Monti,  and  Sevres  (some  of  it 
old !).  But  the  taste  for  old  china  is  quite  as  dangerous  in  its  way  for  those 
who  are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  present  system  of  repainting 
as  that  for  the  old  masters.  It  is  said  the  old  Sevres  porcelain  may  be 
known  by  the  evenness  of  the  glaze  continued  over  the  piece,  the  absence 
of  which  to  the  practised  eye  would  denote  that  the  medallions  of  floweia, 
landscapes,  or  ngures  had  been  repainted.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
cross  L's  or  the  little  hole  often  bored  through  the  rim  of  the  piece 
underneath— of  course  they  can  easily  be  fnade.  Trays  full  of  charms, 
such  as  the  Italian  ladies  wear  to  keep  off  the  "  evil  eye"  or  their  lover^ 
if  they  do  not  find  a  sufficient  confidence  in  themselves  or  in  their 

Srayers;  but  theirs  are  generally  of  coral — beautiful  coral — these  at 
rigfaton  are  of  all  metals,  and  no  doubt  are,  in  their  way,  quite  as 
effectual.  Strange  mixture !  there  are  drums,  pistols,  and  cannons  to 
keep  off  the  officers ;  but,  on  perversity  of  female  nature !  a  slipper  to 
attract  them,  an  opera-glass  to  look  at  them,  a  fish  to  catch  them,  a 
steam-engine  to  run  away  with  them,  and  a  cage  to  hold  them. 

Brill's  Swimming-Bath,  in  which  I  hope  to  have  a  plunge  on  my 
return ;  Madame  Mercier's,  the  best  milliner,  they  tell  me,  in  Brighton ; 
Madame  Temple's  rare  repository ;  then  the  Pavilion — ^the  ci*devant  but 
not  sea-side  abode  of  royalty.  By-the-by,  there  is  a  quaint  old  print  hangs 
up  in  the  entrance-ball  to  Creke's  Baths,  and  the  porter  there  will  act  as 
cicerone,  and  point  out  the  worthies  and  unworthies  of  that  day,  as  they 
mpear  on  the  Old  Steine  and  the  New  Steine.  To  the  right  the  Chain 
Iier,  but  I  cannot  see  the  end  of  it  the  fog  is  so  thick ;  a  dangerous 
promenade^  I  should  think,  that  must  be  now-a-days  for  the  ladies,  when 
ft  whisk  of  rude  Boreas  may  reverse  a  steel  petticoat,  and  the  fair  wearer 
iuddenly  find  herself  garotted,  but  not  robbed. 

The  Cliff  is  now  ascended — ^its  pretty,  gay-looking  houses — **  Clarence 
Mansion,"  with  its  two  lofty  bay-windows  of  plate-glass  and  bright  green 
jalousies.  Were  I  to  have  a  house  in  Brighton,  I  should,  judging  by 
external  appearances,  like  to  have  ^'  Clarence  Mansion."  Farther  on,  is 
the  house  where  Canning  lived ;  **  the  Bristol,"  with  its  three  bows;  then 
a  horseman  in  long  boots  (like  Rice's,  but  not  nearly  so  neat) ;  then  the 
Buke  of  Devonshire's  fresh-painted  and  niy-lookine  comer;  Lewes 
Crescent  obscured  by  a  labyrinth  of  tamarisk— quaint-looking  stuff  (ta- 
marisk is  said  to  be  the  only  plant  that  will  flourish  in  these  parts,  ex- 
posed to  the  sea  breeie,  but  it  is  not  ever  green) ;  and  then  comes 
Arundel-tenrace ;  the  last  Bath-duur;  and  we  are  out  of  Brighton. 

Straight  along  the  diflb  (as  Mr.  Walton's  foreman  had  told  me)  until 
I  came  to  the  turnpike^  where  I  am  asked  for  ^<  Tiropence."  All  the 
tompkes  about  Brighton  are  <<  tuppence."  When,  in  these  days  of 
railway,  is  this  remnant  of  baibarism  to  cease  ? 
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More  horsemen  now  pass,  and  one  lady.  Her  horse  is  going  at  tiiat 
indescribable  pace  between  a  walk  and  a  trot,  but  neither  tiM  one  nor  the 
other.  '*  It's  a  rack/'  says  the  American  reader ;  ^  a  market  troi—* 
butter  and  eggs,"  says  my  English  reader.  ^  Stuff !"  says  the  horseman; 
^^  the  animal  only  wants  holding  together."  This  was  evidently  the  case 
here,  bat  its  fair  freight  has  no  idea  of  doing  it ;  she  has  ont-distanced 
her  master  and  party.  She  is  sitting  across  her  horse,  and  shows  a  good 
deal  of  the  fog  between  her  habit  and  the  saddle,  and  does  so  at  r^^lar 
periods.  She  has  a  very  pretty  hand,  though  not  a  good  one  on  a  hone ; 
her  waist  is  long — but  not  too  long — her  habit  does  not  fit :  it  is  eri*' 
denily  hired  with  the  horse  for  the  day's  hunting.  Her  hair  is  lovely,  and 
18  enclosed  in  a  net  studded  with  little  silver  l^ads,  which  sparicledHke 
dewdrops  in  the  fog  as  it  appeared  from  under  the  coqnettisn  little  hal^ 
well  pnt  on,  with  its  scarlet  feather.  This  and  the  habit,  I  though^ 
were  fiinlty  ;  and  as  I  pass  her,  I  can  see  a  most  elaborate  arrangement 
of  ereve-ccmrs,  A  chain  of  at  least  three  are  arranged  in  front  of  the 
tip  of  what  must  be  a  tiny  little  ear.  Her  profile  is  decidedly  ffood;  hot 
I  cannot  imagine  how  the  creve-ccwrs  stand  die  fog,  damp  weather  being 
aappoaed  to  be  fatal  to  curls  ;  but  probably  the  bandoline  is  as$ez  forte  ; 
it  cannot  be  mere  sugar  and  water,  it  must  be  positive  glue.  She  looks 
like  mischief  and  going,  but  as  the  eye  wanders  downwaras  to  her  hotie's 
fi>re-leg8,  they  are,  as  the  Yankee  would  say,  "a  caution!" 

She  is  followed  by  another  lady,  a  hobbledehoy,  on  a  hard-pulliBg  roan, 
and  ft  riding-master.  The  plot  thickens,  but  the  mist  evidently  thins ; 
still  the  fog  hangs  grey  and  dense  over  the  sear— a  leaden-like  weight 
i^a  it,  making  one  giddy  to  look  over  those  cliffs  upon — nothing. 

An  effigy  of  a  nondescript  vessel  looms  through  tne  haze^  bnt  no  ship 
can  be  there,  surely — the  roar  of  the  ocean  is  two  hundred  feet  below ; 
it  looks  cutter-rigged ;  it  is  neared,  and  turns  out  to  be  a  coast-goaid 
station,  having  a  mast,  a  topmast,  and  yard-arm  ringed  in  front  of  it; 
from  the  topmast-head  streams  a  pennant,  and  from  me  yard-arm  a  small 
led  ensign.  The  whole  looked  neat  and  natty,  as  all  government  things 
of  the  sort,  standing  in  a  small  garden,  with  gravel  walks,  enclosed  by  ft 
qnrncely  trimmed  hedge  of  tamarisk.  The  number  of  these  stations  here- 
abouts IS  legion.  What  an  expense  to  the  country  !  Free-trade,  indeed  I 
why  not  free-trade  in  wine  and  oil  as  well  as  in  com  ? 

rortslade  is  passed,  and  I  sidle  on  to  the  green  sward  at  the  side  of 
the  road  between  it  and  the  yawning  cliffs.  The  perfection  of  turf  Uy 
gallop  over  is  on  these  downs,  to  be  compared  only  to  that  on  the 
Curnigh  of  Kildare ;  so  light,  so  corky.  Away  I  go,  on,  on  over  the 
springy  turf.  Hurrah !  the  fog  is  lifting,  drifting  away.  The  effect  ia 
grand ;  a  light  spot,  brightening  all  the  while,  marks  where  the  sun 
means  to  make  his  appearance;  this  completes  the  ag^reeaUe  sensa* 
tions  the  canter  has  excited.  It  will  clear  at  twelve.  I  then  overtook 
ft  man  who  wore  the  Queen's  livery — a  blue  jacket,  brass  buttons,  and  a 
nautical-looking  cap ;  a  long  telescope  is  under  his  arm,  he  has  a  peculiar 
walk,  as  they  have  m  all  professions— the  soldier,  the  sulor,  the^iMwr, 
the  clod,  and  the  coast-guardsroan :  this  man  was  one  of  the  latter  very 
expensive  articles. 

*•  Good  day." 

"Good day,  sir." 
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<"  Wlal  if  the  wniher  going-,  to  ckP* 

<<It  mU  dear  dtvBotlT,  sir;  it's  Hfiiiig  to  teawudt  a  oertaao  sign.  OmU 
HwilL" 

*'  Wkai  wt  those  Kttle  heapt  of  white  ohalkpbMd  for  at  wsk  »• 
golar  intenpak  at  far  as  I  can  see  ?" 

"  They  are  to  guide  m  as  we  walk  aloag  hy  night ;  ifitwaa  not  fioc 
dwm  we  ooold  easily  walk  over  the  diC 

'<  Do  yoa  often  eateh  fellows  soMiggliog  ?" 

^Oh  dear  no,  sir.  iVec^,  sir;  not  in  ny  tiai^  sir  I  A  long  tisM 
ago  IVe  hesrd  tell  they  did  smk  things." 

Another  steep  hill  deaeended,  and  at  the  hottoan  anoiher  ooast-gvacd 
itatioDia  passed.  TUs  one  appeared  like  a  small  nlbge.  Theaaistwaa 
sllthirtunealsanoga£  To  the  light  the  broad  sea,  sulky  and  swoUssi^ 
began  to  show  signa  of  life  hen  and  there,  and  there  was  to  be  seen  a 
sad  oi  ^  smoky  horiaon.  To  the  lefb  were  the  dofwns,  dotted  wUi 
elwnps  of  gone,  and  here  and  there  white  scores  of  chalk  ;  flya,  phaeton^ 
abadcet-earriage  on  the  road,  more  horBcmen,  and  even  koiae*womeD» 
in  the  valley  and  dong  the  UlUtopr.  On  the  fiur  side  of  the  hill 
is  Telsoenibe  Tye.  But  I  was  kto;  the  mnaie  of  Ae  hoaoda  and  tha 
ham  can  be  heard.  They  are  ooming  my  way ;  a  namher  of  hofaesT 
heads  appear  on  the  hM-top.  Another  moment,  and  hoaads,  hnatsBMB, 
horses,  men  and  all,  are  in  view,  going  at  a  devil  of  a  rate. 

To  my  nnnd  ^ The  BrooksMe  iSmiers"  are  the  prettiest  pask  of 
houads  I  ever  saw ;  diey  are  so  even  iu  height^  so  prettily  mazi»Ml,  and 
audi  good  odoonh— all  except  one,  a  ydlow  dog,  and  I  would  draft  Yuol 
(he  is  too  fhst  for  the  rest).  Thev  are  hunted  admirably  by  Sasby.  la 
his  green  ooat  and  broad^briamied  hat,  he  looks,  as  he  is,  we  right  man 
in  the  right  phuie ;  and^  though  I>  am  no  lover  of  hare-hun^ng^  I  Eked 
the  tare  oat. 

The  haies  on  these  wild  hilla  ran  straight  (whetfier  from  bdng  ooik 
stan^  boated  or  not  I  cannot  say>  but  they  do),  and,  what  is  still  mora 
eatraordinary,  will  go  to  groond  like  a  fox.  The  poor  thing  they  weva 
fellowtng  went  for  Uiree  or  four  mileaneariy  straight,  bat  was  eveatnally 
mobbed  in  a  patch  of  turnips.  This  went  against  the  grain— at  least 
wtdk  fae  /  Hunting  here  reminded  me  more  of  tluit  on  the  CanfM^gna,. 
near  Rome,  than  of  any  other  place  or  country  I  know.  Hera  and  there^ 
too,  a  shepherd,  leaning  on  hb  long  8ta£F  ia  toe  distance^  could  easily  be 
mistaken  for  a  Roman  pastorey  and  broaght  to  my  reooUeetion  a  day  L 
had  there  some  years  ago,  when  Borghese  had  the  houads— a  tolerably 
good  specimen  of  a  scratch-pack  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word ;  for 
when  nmning  at  a  pace  known  ^*  as  breast  high,"  a  couple  or  three  o£ 
the  leading  hounds  all  of  a  suddoi  stopped  dead  short  There  were  n» 
holes  that  I  could  see,  or  any  sort  of  place  fcnr  a  fox  to  disappear  in.. 
After  quite  a  scene  had  been  enacted  they  were  eventaally  whipped  oS. 
'<  What  is  it?"  I  said— <'  what  did  they  come  to  fismlt  about  ?"  The  reply 
from  my  Italian  friend, in  $aUo  voee^  was  :  ^<  They  are  truffle  dogs!  they 
found  truffles !  and  when  they  find  them  they  navare  will  leave  them. 
They  ma  go  scratch,  scratch ;  they  like  them,  evair  so  much  better  aa 
one  fox." 

There  are  no  fences  on  these  downs,  but  some  riding  ia  required. 
The  hills  are  very  steep,  very  slippery  at  times,  and  there  are  tiaa- 
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diMOOA  enMnd[»  orei^vf  n,  wbidi  veqniie  »  Iitt1»  maBagememi  aiid 
gOHTtefing,  as  da  "  the  ndge  and  funow,"  weU  known  to  those  who  have 
addeo  over  h^h  Leioeitoishixe.  The  ricetch  in  PtmcA  of  Mr.  Brigga 
le  not  modi  eaaggented,  wheie  he  is  depicted  as  ^ijojing  a  day  with 
the  Brighton  harriers^  when  having  ascended  one  hill  jost  to  descend 
another  as-ileep — Montaigne  Russs4ike — has  to  put^on  steam  enough  to 
fcras  himseif  ap  the  third*  It  is  perfectly  astonishing  to  the  uninitiated 
how  some  of  the  horses^  with  the  acxt  of  fbrs^legs  they  possess,  can  carry 
their  lidera  down  such  precipices;  yet  they  do,  poor  thii^ !  and  many  dF 
diem  have  a  tnn  on  the  Esplanade  in.  the  afternoon. 

WeU,  Ijoundtheehase^aadai^htgoodpace  did  these  little  hounds 
gow  "  Ko  tailingb"  to  use  a  foK-huntor'e  haekneyed  expression  ;  yon 
magbt  ^  com  theos  with  a  sheet"  Dffing  die  ardour  of  the  chase,  and 
as  I  was  nearing  the  top  of  one  of  these  descents,  all  at  once  rush  came 
l^  me,  his  nose  U^  in  air,  a  thorough-bred  iMnrse,.  goinff  at  the  rate  of 
fi%  nules  an  he«r^  hearing  iti  £fttr  fireight,  who,  at  a  g^uice^  I  reeog^ 
niaed  to.  be  her  of  the  elbows  and  the  spangled  n^  &om  which  W  hair  at 
one  aide  was  staeamiBg  ;  bni  the  same  glaaee  enaUed  me  to  see  that  the 
aosangMMnt  of  tffWM-tfan^rtf  still  stood*  In  herwnkecamethehobblede- 
hn;^  on  the  nariiag  rcnn,  smd  <dose  alongside  of  the  Amaaen  raced  the 
riffty ■master,  hanging  on  her  quarter  (as  the  sailors  would  say),  and 
luddly  nn  her  facidle  too^usi  in  time  to  force  her  horse'is  head  nnind  as 
he  wns  going  to  charge  down  the  preeipiee^  and  away  he  went  instead  in 
»  eontrary  direction*  The  roan  followed  suiti — not  so  its  rider ;  the 
yenn^  gentkwnaa  made  very  short  work  of  it — he^  simply  duew  himp 
selfoff. 

Havini^  had  a  capi^  gfdlop,  I  turned  my  horse's  bead  in  the  direction 
of  Briditoni  and.  left  the  Biookside  hi^ners  to  kek  for  another  hare. 
KngliAmen  in  gmieral  have  a  strong  prejudice  against  hare-hunting,  in 
which  I  have  been  always  inclined  to  join.  ''  There  is  something  grand,, 
they  say^  in  huntinup  the  wild  fox ;"  that  is  an  English  foMunter's 
opinion.  What  i*  a  Frenchman's,  we  once  heard  :  *^  You  English  are  one 
extraoidinairy  people ;  you  hav^  for  example,  ycmr  ekane  au  renard 
— ^yoor  &a*hanting^  aa  you  call  it ;  you  nde  dl  one  long  day  after  a 
g^eal  many  dogs  and  one  stinking  animal,  and  when  yon  have  catch  him 
atlaii yoa.ean  ney vere  eat  him." 

«  Msis  revomna  k  nee  moutons,"  as  the  French  wonld  say.  I  left  the 
Broekside  hnriers  well  pleasedwitb  the  c^tal  spori  th^  had  shown, 
and  qwla  imprssssd  with  the  fact  thai  hare-honting  on  these  downs^ 
whatever  it  amy  be  elsewhere,  is  a  very  good  pastime.  No  end  of 
amuaemeot  in  one  shape  or  the  other  is  afforded  to  the  looker-on,  who 
gets  m.  goad  gallop  in  tne  freshest  posnble  of  air  and  over  the  most  de» 
lightfol  tw^  and  can  reach  Brighton  in  good  time  to  wash,  dress,  and 
nirt* 

The  day  is  now  gloriously  fine,  and  the  sun  shines.  My  horse  starts  at 
the  streaky  shadows  made  by  the  aims  of  a  windmill  (Irish  horses  are  not 
aoeuBtomed  to  windmills).  The  tide  is  out,  and  men  are  shrimping ;  a 
eo«^e  of  blue  crows  are  pluming  themselves  on  the  cliff,  and  a  couple 
mote  ensat  anuHiA  stations  are  passed,  which  I  had  not  remarisad  on  my 
way  ont  in.  the  morning. 
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The  very  faoe  of  Brighton  if  changed  as  I  re-enter  it  and  enooanter 
orowds  on  horseback.  Riding-masters  surroanded  and  followed  bj 
squadrons  of  ladies;  flys,  donkeys,  goats,  chairs  and  perambulators, 
pedestrians  in  morning  costume,  two  or  three  bands,  organ  grinders,  a 
monkey  mounted  on  a  greyhound  armed  cap^it-pie,  Lewb's  Marionettes, 
brandy-balls,  and  a  long  horn  heralding  forth  the  birth  of  the  Brighton 
Gazette  of  the  day,  a  small  boy  or  two,  ^'  Heralds  and  Start  only  a 
penny!"  and  jolly,  good-humoured  Punch,  with  his  own  pecuUar 
scream.  I  love  ola  Punch,  and  am  never  tired  of  him,  be  he  where  he 
may.  This  one  was  at  the  comer  of  West-street — undeniably  good* 
But  the  people  will  all  go  in  to  luncheon  soon,  and  so  shall  I — after  I 
have  been  to  Brill's  Bat^s.  Nothing  could  be  better  than  all  the  urange* 
ments :  its  ante-room,  with  newspapers,  the  list  of  the  hounds,  and  the 
telegraphic  despatches. 

Havmg  discussed  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  oysters,  with  their  proportionate 
quantity  of  most  delicious  brown  bread-and-butter,  I  went  to  the  window. 
*'  The  Barber,"  or  sea-fog,  of  the  morning,  had  mystified  their  outward 
surface,  and  elongated  the  objects  seen  through  the  glass  in  one  direction, 
while  in  the  other  a  reverse  effect  was  visible.  I  cannot  see  very  plainly 
into  the  bay-window  opposite,  but  I  do  think  I  can  discover  a  ladj 
amusing  herself  with  an  opera-glass  (a  double-barrelled  one).  What  is 
she  looking  at  ?  The  sea,  of  course,  for  there  is  nothing  else  visible 
(from  my  side  at  any  rate)  down  the  opening  at  the  end  of  the  street ; 
but  the  sea  is  smooth  and  tranquil,  not  a  ruffle  upon  its  bright  sur&ce, 
not  a  vessel  even*  She  is  leaning  back.  I  cannot  see  her  face,  only  her 
taper  little  fingers  as  she  directs  the  glasses.  She  has  some  rings,  but 
the  jewellery  does  not  look  first-rate.  It  is  bad,  decidedly;  profc«bly  a 
forget-me-not,  or  something  after  that  fashion,  on  an  onyx  stone ;  but 
she  has  a  plain  one  on  the  fourth  finger  of  her  left  hand,  so  she  may  be 
a  widow. 

She  has  changed  her  position  a  little,  but  I  cannot  see  her  faoe,  that  is 
still  behind  the  curtain ;  there  is  a  fairy  foot,  and  a  very  mischievoua* 
looking  slipper  with  a  bow  upon  it,  as  it  peeps  from  under  a  bit  of  lace 
looking  worK,  and  a  red  petticoat  of  course;  ce  n*  est  pas  nuti^  but  in 
altering  her  position  she  has  also  brought  her  glasses  to  bear  in  another 
direction — a  little  more  to  the  right.  I  fancy  she  has  been  at  work,  for 
at  the  same  tame  she  balances  a  ball  of  white  cotton  on  the  cross-bar  of 
the  middle  window  of  the  bay,  where  it  steadies  itself.  I  can  see  nothing, 
so  I  conclude  the  sea — the  boundless  sea— is  still  the  object  of  attraction. 
I  turned  from  Uie  window  to  light  a  cigar,  but  the  fire  had  gone  out 
and  my  fuzees  were  damp,  and  I  was  some  time  bungling  before  I  could 
get  my  cigar  a-going,  when  a  knock  at  the  opposite  door  attracted  my 
attention.  I  cannot  tell  why  I  did  it,  but  I  looked  instincdvel^  first  at 
the  bay-window,  where  the  glasses  had  disappeared,  and  I  could  just  catch 
through  the  gloom  a  glimpse  of  a  retiring  form  as  it  disappeared  in  the 
depth  of  obscurity.  A  man  is  standing  at  the  door.  I  cannot  see  his 
fii^  for  his  whiskers ;  he  looks  all  hair  and  teeth,  like  a  ratcatcher's  dog. 
A  spruce-looking  maid  opens  the  door,  and  is  sent  up,  no  doubt,  to  know 
if  the  inmates  are  at  home.  Quick  as  lightning,  something  which  glis- 
tened, and  looked  very  like  a  key,  is  tried  in  the  look.    It  fits,  evidently 
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(if  it  be  a  key).  "Hm  hand  torned  fint  upwards  and  then  back  agaioi 
but  the  morement  was  so  rapidly  made,  and  the  windows  so  obscured,  as 
I  baye  before  said,  that  it  might  be  a  pencil-case  which  he  returned  (bat 
with  an  evident  look  of  satisfaction)  so  quietly  to  his  waistcoat-podcet^ 
probably  intending  to  write  his  address  or  something  on  the  card,  whidi 
ne  now  holds  in  his  hand,  but  which  he  goes  away  without  giving  to  the 
maid. 

He  could  not  have  reached  the  comer,  but  still  was  out  of  my  sight, 
before  she  was  at  the  window  sgain ;  and  this  time  I  see  her  profile. 
Corpo  di  Baeco !  she  is  lovely — so  piquante !  a  straight  nose,  sligfatlj 

retrousscj  a  full  under  lip ^But  what   is  she  at?     What  strange 

manoBuvring  is  going  on  ?  She  is  arranging  more  balls  of  white  cotton 
on  the  bow  of  the  window— one,  two,  Uiree,  four,  five,  six,  seven — and 
the  one  placed  there  in  the  first  instance,  that  makes  eight.  I  looked  at 
my  watch,  ^ook  the  ashes  off  my  cigar,  took  my  hat  and  gloves,  and 
Tetumed  once  more  to  the  Esplanade. 

The  evemng  is  lovely,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Brighton  are  pouring  ont 
from  every  house  and  street  like  bees  from  a  hive,  and  the  buzi  Song 
the  Esplanade  increases,  and  is  even  heard  above  the  rumbling  of  the 
earriages  or  the  murmuring  of  the  retiring  tide.  What  a  sight  it  was ! 
all  pleasure*seekers — at  least  apparently  so ;  no  poverty  appears  here — 
no  rags  at  any  rate ;  but  the  back-slums  of  Brighton  might  tell  a  difle* 
rent  tale.  Im>  beggars  save  the  few  profossionds  dare  to  follow  the  ridi 
crowd.  A  propoi  of  profossional  beggars,  I  recollect  a  good  stofy  told 
of  one  of  this  race,  a  well-known  character,  one  Maggy,  in  a  town  in 
Ireland.  The  poor-house  had  just  been  completed,  to  their  horror.  One 
of  the  great  unpaid  guardians,  strutting  in  all  the  importance  and  dignity 
of  lus  appointment,  to  which  he  had  that  day  been  dected,  accosted 
Many.  **  Well,  Mm;y,  how  are  you  ?  Have  you  seen  the  fine  house 
we  have  built  for  ^ou  r  "  Oh,  ^our  honour !  long  life  to  ye  I  Remember 
TOUT  poor  ould  widders,  and  give  me  a  little  sixpence  this  morning  to 
break  my  fost  T  '*  Oh  I  no,  Maggy ;  no  more  begging  allowed  now  ! 
ffo  to  die  poor-house,  and  I  will  tadce  care  that  yon  are  i^mitted.**  **  U 
It  to  that  place  you  would  send  roe,  your  honour  ?  /  go  to  the  poor- 
house  io  be  washed  f-^to  be  washed  Uhe  a  baby  !    Fd  die  first  T 

The  crowd  along  the  Esplanade  seemed  a  motley  one,  and  to  be  com- 
posed of  collections  from  Hyde  Park  of  a  Sunday  and  from  Rotten-row  and 
the  Drive  on  a  week-day.  Here  all  amalgamated.  Some  few  friends,  and 
manj  fiices  one  had  ofien  seen— somewhere  ;  and  how  smartly  dressed 
are  the  ladies,  and  how  well  ehaussM  \  There  is  something  mischievous 
about  those  well-fitting  Bahnoral  boots,  so  nicely  and  oliantly  laced  up, 
and  the  old  custom  revived  of  looping  up  the  dresses,  the  parti-coloured 
petticoats  sufficiently  distended  to  show  their  well-tumea  ankles :  but 
this  is  a  sea-side  privilege. 

An  open  barouche  dashes  by — a  dark-blue  body  vnth  light-blue 
wheels,  and  black  horses — such  steppers  I  and  such  a  love  of  a  crimson 
bonnet!  Amongst  the  pedestrians,  Captain  O'Grady^,  a  regular  water- 
ing-place half-pay  lady-killer,  of  a  florid  complexion,  rather  given 
to  corpulency,  but  very)  upright  (in  his  appearance),  whiskers  which« 
were  tney  combed  out  to  their  full  extent,  must  have  been  enormons. 
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bnti  now  mom  coiled  «p  tight  with  sn  iMinuMBt  oalled  a  BottookwHu 
I  fiyidod  I  hacLana  a  pitr  very  like  them  lately.  CepUia  O'Chrad^ 
hai  been  heard  to  mf  that  he  never  law  auefa  illegant  famalef  in  hie 
lifey  thai  Camdcron-ShflDDOB  was  a  joke  to  Br^ton^  and  that  no 
mm  in  hit  MDsea  eoiild  etand  theen^  with  their  neat  little  head%  tho 
dnlm^  and  their  little  booti^  and  thoee  pettiooata!  Did  yon  ever  see 
anything  so  gaudy  ?  By  the  powers !  if  they  were  only  to  be  walkin|^ 
ak»g  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  initeaJ  of  the  EsplwiaHfti  why  the 
vcrv  salmon  themselves  would  rise  at  them  L 

As  I  neared  the  Flagstafi^  and  crossed  with  ihe  orowd»  I  came  npoa 
Kaaoo's  Repository  of  Arts,  and  foand  myself  (by  permission  of  soma* 
hody)  confronted  with  ''General  Havdoek;"  a  little  lower  dowtt»  in  tha 
mornings  I  had 'seen  a  crowd  staring  at  **  What  o'Clock  it  was  at 
Lndmow"— twokmg  rival  prints;  the  "^  Duke<m  the  field  of  Waterioo^" 
by  Landseer;  and  the  <<  Horse  Fair/' by  Bosa  Bonbemr^both  baantifal 
en^vings.  It  would  be  treason  to-say  I  liked  tha  latter  the  best:  long 
asitwast  it  did  net  appeaiv  at  any  rate,  sohmg  as  the  other.. 

The  Brighton  Talbolype  Gallery,  in  Urge  letters,  above  that  of  the 
Bepository  of  Aris^  indueed  me  to  make  inquiries^  and  to  find  n^ 
imy  throaeh  the  shop  and  up  a.  couple  of  flights  of  itms  until  I 
waa  hton^i  up  by  the  formidaUe  nmehine  of  Mesms.  Henna  and 
Kenti  whm  there  were  numooaa  duplieate  likenesses  of  the  Briditon 
snd  other  swelk    The  thought  at  onoe  stniek  me  that  I        ' 


to  the  <^»eratioa  myself  in  ease  anv  ledy  should  £uirv  bemeU 
m  love  with  the  author  of  ''  A  Day  with,  the  Brookside  HarriMrs*" 
Talk  eC  die  Bko  pulled  when  at  a  dentist's,  the  same  eM  thrill  runs 
up  the  spine  as  our  head  is  leaned  (quietly  to  be  sure)  against  the  iron 
support,  to  ''steady  it  just  for  the  moment."  They  smt  it  is  bettsc 
to  look  rather  away  than  towards  the  instrument,  but  look,  as  youimay^ 
when  the  glam  upon  which  die  likeness  is  taken  has  had  its  hslth  in  tae 
iuidi  you  will  come  out  exoessively  eroas^  and  so  did  I ;  dtersfove  L  warn 
my  lady  fiseads  that  I  have  not  had  justioe  done  me. 

For  dinner  a  se^-side  appetite  again*  Among  other  things^  stewed 
pears  made  their  appearanoe :  they  wcm  coarse  and  rough,  and  die 

rp  very  thin*  "So  other  disagfeements  as  to  the  renast,.  save  the 
Buts  nt  desgert :  dmy  were  not  sufficiently  roasted  t  had  not  been 
nicked,  or  probaUy  not  boiled  enough  before  the  roasting  proesss ;  at 
any  rate»  die  brusiata  was  not  eoneet,  and  even  a  red-hot  shovel  did  not 
mend  mattes.  Sc^  fighting  another  cigar,  my  second  this  day,  I  left 
for  the  Esplanade  onoe  more,  en  rmnU  to  the  theatre.  Some  one  lets 
himself  in  at  the  opposite  door,  and  a-  shadow  of  a  large  pair  of  whiskers 
disappears  along  the  glased,  passage-papered  walls,  and  the  door  doses 
gently.  The  e^ht  balls  of  cotton  !  And  it  is  now  dght  o'clock — so. 
Captain  O'Grady,  I  smell  a  rat. 

But  then  the  state  of  my  windows  in  the  mamm§f — ^it  may  be  a 
mistdce  afbr  all. 

The  moon  is  up,  and  a  great  deal  of  company  is  on  the  Esplanade-* 
not  exacdy  the  same  sort  of  company  as  weie  there  three  hours  ago — ^but 
still  there  were  numbers  of  red  petticoats^  aa  well  as  I  could  see  2  and 
a  gnat  many  cigmm  were  aligfat^ 
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Ift  i»  Boi  n^petted  bf  ike  ate  of  Bfigbftoi^  th^  is 
not  half  m  Amm  mople  in  w^n*  k  oOM  the  "* 
fmmmi  die  nmasndar  of  the  €fmag  jikmmnilj  e 


'A  biegvijT  aommi  of  enpty  boMt^  WUd  tfie 

etUeot;  then  ^ 

•fMUog^  pkanntfy  enongk  Lit  anoihiv 
ogmr  (my  ihbd  and  ks6X--«lMT  imt  «ttU  bat  my  good— Daak's 
kiDg^g  nffkUm  ami  thM  oondoM  to  nue,  at  lflMt»  a  veiy  pi— iwil  di^ 
iaj^fgflMifii^Uau  I  want  to  bed  aad  slept  likes  top,  Mid  if  Ae 
iwder  be  net  beaed,  wmmy  meet  slaawlieia  aoaa  ether  day. 


OUB  POPULAR  AMUSEMENTS. 

TBJL  dficna^ 

Bx  M4Tiig4KniTAe 

It  is  a  piue  night  at  the  Circus.  Six  geeee,  that  have  DerfiociDed  the 
avdooua  net  o£  draapging  a  greatar  geoae  then  themeehres  all  the  way  from 
the  qoagr  to  the  "  bud"  in  the  populous  and  Buhioaahle  watering  town, 
of  T  ,  are  to  be  girea  awej  to<«igbt,  after  being  hunted  down  in  the 
home,  l^  way  of  ntthuig  their  flesh  a  little  men  tender^  by  suck  ol  the 
yttetoes  ae  shall  be  eferated  to  that  honour  by  dint  of  baUot  The 
oacilamont  is  Tety  fierae,  for  the  whde  town  of  T  have  been  wit* 

aeeaBetetheweadeiftilpeiformaneea  of  these  same  geese*  We  oursehree 
caa  speak  fis^ingly  on  the  subject;  having  taken  our  small  £unily  e  bixthf 
di^  water-trip  in  a  very  dirtjr-Iook^r  ooUe4M>at»  steared  t^  an  old  aailoi^ 
and  were  hmified  on  letuining  to  mid  the  landing  at  the  quay  ouite  im^ 
nessibloy  on  aeoomit  of  the  thousands  of  people  swaiming  thiek  like  beea 
both  on  it  and  along  the  side  of  the  hard.  Cizcnmstanoee  being  toe 
BUf^y  §09  ns»  wegere  in  at  last  to  the  reiterated  nt^amU  of  our  broed» 
and  aUewed  our  **  ansient  mariner^'  to  steer  us  right  into  the  vesy  thkk 
ef  thebeatethatwemfiollowiagintherearofthehereofthetuh.  Than 
be  set,  mth  awhile  clown's  cap  perched  ounningly  on  his  head»  quite 
iadifferent  to  the  uproar  gcing  on  around  him,  <mly  urging  ever  and 
anon,  witketioLandiein,  the  umortunate  geese,  who,  exhausted  and  half- 
diewned,  Jay  on^  their  sides  on  the  water  belore  himy  and  who,  in  one 
humble  opinion,  would  never  hare  reached  the  hard  at  all  but  for  the  pie» 
ssBoeof  the  beats  behind,  whicdi  impsUed  the  tub  forward*  and  kept  then 
genng  whether  they  would  or  no*  Thare  wee  a  Circus  band  dose  to  the 
tuh  hero  to  enliren*  him ;  and  if  he  wanted  more  encouragement,  there 
were  the  shrieks,  laughs,  and  cries  to  listen  to,  where  the  crowd,  bent  oi^ 
miarfBef,  were  pushing  whole  files  of  those  befmre  them  into  the  watery 
and  laying  bets  one  t^rtinst  the  othev  that  he  would  never  reach  the  hard 
within  the  appointed  time. 

How  little  it  takes  to  satisfjr  a  mobl  how  eaay  it  is  to  be  a  hero  to  ai 
miAIUl  Mhem and orar all thia dense miwa of  carelesj,  ginning^ »WP*^ 
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liiiiigry>  roiierable  population,  there  is  a  glorious  sunset  pouring  down 
xosy  light  upon  their  heads,  and  spreading  out  a  liquid  sea  of  glory  on 
the  placid  evening  sky,  whose  colours  blend  sofUy  and  harmoniously  with 
it  What  cares  John  Bull  for  sunsets  ?— they  are  neither  food  nor  cloth- 
ing, mirth  nor  mischief.  He  infinitely  prefers  Ginnetto's  Circus.  In 
another  hour  the  performance  is  to  commence,  and  we,  of  course,  are  to 
be  amongst  the  spectators,  for  have  not  our  appedtes  been  whetted  by  the 
eeese  just  for  this  one  particular  purpose  ?  We  want,  though,  to  see  the 
Am,  and  so  go  second  class.  What  is  the  good  of  sitting  apart  to  be 
stared  at,  and  having  all  our  gentility  to  ourselves  ?  Cecil  Vane,  our 
younger  hope,  is  quite  of  our  opinion,  and  has  established  himself  already 
on  the  very  lowest  bench,  to  be  nearest  the  horses.  Sawdust  is  cheap 
here,  and  the  ring  smells  like  a  stable.  How  the  children  dap  their 
hands  as  all  those  warriors  and  fair  ladies  come  in  on  horsebad:,  with 
their  shining  gilt  garments  and  lavish  expenditure  of  pomatum*grease 
on  their  tresses  !  How  noble  the  men  look — ^though  rather  thick  about 
the  legs,  it  is  true — as  they  tilt  against  one  another,  and  deal  blows  with 
such  utter  disregard  of  the  sufferings  they  must  inflict !  What  beautiful 
habits  the  ladies  ride  in,  and  how  nice  it  must  have  been  in  the  olden 
times  (which  we  suppose  this  represents),  when  every  lady  donned  foather 
plumes  for  equestrian  exercises,  as  ladies  do  now-a-days  at  court  balls ! 
ilow  sadly  degenerate  we  have  g^wn. 

But  there  is  a  pause  in  the  entertainment,  and  the  clown  makes  his 
appearance.  He  has  got  on  a  fool's  cap  that  looks  very  like  a  white 
cotton  nightcap,  and  has  great  patches  of  red  and  white  on  his  foce,  and 
a  striped  sebra  dress,  and  long  snoes  that  turn  up  at  the  toes.  Everybody 
laughs  directly  he  comes  in,  because  he  is  paid  to  make  us  laugh,  whioh 
knowing,  we  like  to  have  our  money's  worth.  The  worst  of  the  affair  is, 
that  we  have  been  at  Circuses  before,  and  we  know  so  perfectly  well  just 
how  he  will  Jump  about  when  the  riding-master  cracks  his  whip  at  him, 
and  how  he  is  sure  to  show  us  how  ladies  walk  who  wear  crinolines,  and 
how  gentlemen  act  who  are  in  love.  We  know,  too,  exactly  the  start  he 
will  give  when  the  two  servants  in  their  red  and  yellow  jackets  oome  near 
him,  and  how  he  will  say,  *^  If  he  doesn't  catch  the  yellow  fever  he  is  in 
(or  a  dose  of  scarletina."  We  know,  too,  that  very  stale  joke  of  his  about 
cards  being  like  the  game  of  life — because  we  follow  suit,  and  something 
about  hearts  being  trumps !  We  are  not  at  all  startled,  either,  when  we 
see  him  suddenly  climb  up  the  circus-poles  and  drop  down  like  a  monkey 
in  the  midst  of  the  grinning  people,  who  open  their  mouths  quite  wide 
enough  to  swallow  him  ;  neither  are  we  concerned  for  his  limbs  when  he 
throws  six  summersaults  one  after  another,  and  finally  distorts  his  per* 
sonal  appearance  to  that  degree  that  we  are  penusded  his  legs  have 
become  arms,  and  his  arms  legs.  It  is  rather  a  relief  when  he  vanishes 
—only  that  it  is  now  half-price,  and  the  Circus  has  increased  very  uncom* 
fortably  in  number.  A  little  pony  now  makes  his  ampeasance  and 
does  wonders.  He  bows  to  the  people  (poor  wretch !),  and  sits  down  on 
his  haunches  and  eats  sawdust  out  of  a  plate,  under  the  popular  idea  that 
it  is  meat  Wonders,  too,  he  does  in  pointing  to  the  cleverest,  the 
prettiest,  and  the  greatest  thief  in  the  house ;  and  sends  the  whole  place 
into  a  roar  of  laughing  by  marking  out  with  his  hoof  a  young  woman 
with  a  red  face  and  crimson  flowers  who  is  given  to  thinking  much  about 
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hat  fweedMurl  FiDallj,  he  turns  tml  and  rathet  off  the  stage  in  a  dee* 
Derate  hiirryy  as  though  he  dreaded  hanng  a  eat  on  the  road*  Then  we 
hare  the  *^  greatest  wonder  of  the  age^"  the  infiint  CUrina  Somnina, 
who  performs  prodigies  on  honebaek,  and  ends  with  beine  plaoed  as  & 
tower  on  her  fisher's  head,  and  so  carried  in  triamph  rovmd  the  Cirovs, 
bowing  and  ]dssin|r  her  little  hand  to  the  admiriny  aodienee.  We 
hare  rope-dandng  also^  and  the  youth  Alonao,  who  dnres  an  imaginary 
chariot  with  fi?e  horses  abreasti  all  of  which  he  manages  to  hestOM 
(we  wonder  he  does  not  come  in  two  pieces),  and  who  ends  hj  leaping 
through  three  socoessiTe  hoops  and  throwing  a  spear  straight  into  the 
bull's  tye  as.  he  passes  it  Other  amusements  follow ;  Mid,  to  crown  al^ 
the  po(v  geese  who  drew  the  clown's  tub  are  let  out  upon  the  stage  con* 
fiderably  the  worse  for  water,  and  running  up  into  comers,  submit  mildly 
and  considerately  to  to  be  caught  by  six  rough-looking  fdlows  who  are 
launched  upon  them.  How  fresh  the  night-air  feds  after  the  orange* 
peel,  and  the  sawdust,  and  the  extttement,  and  the  ganger-beer  bottles  I 
How  we  sm^e  to  ourselyes  at  the  children's  rapture,  and  wi^  we  could 
be  a  child  agun !  We  think,  though,  that  we  will  take  places  in  the  first 
class  next  time.  It  is  not  so  pleasant  to  have  ill-lodnng  fellows  ntting 
into  one's  skirts,  and  sitting  not  without  a  reason  either,  for  as  we  divest 
omvelfes  <xr  our  naraphemidia,  we  remember  our  purse  was  in  our  podcet ; 
and  Jo  and  behoU!  it  is  now  absent  without  leave! 

We  must  take  one  more  look  at  our  last  night's  Circus  and  have 
done  with  it.  We  pay  Mr.  Ginnetto  a  visit  in  the  morning,  and  find 
him  afier  some  little  difficulty,  as  he  appears  to  have  had  a  &ncT  for 
trying  all  the  lodgings  down  the  street  and  never  resting  in  any  of  them. 
At  length,  he  is  secured  as  he  is  entering  a  doorway  with  two  other 
Jewidi-loc^ng  individuals,  smelling  strongly  of  tobacco  and  brandy, 
and  on  being  told  our  errand  is  to  recover  a  purse  that  has  been  stolen, 
sets  ofTphilimihroptcally  with  us  to  the  Circus  on  this  second  goose's  ez« 
l^t,  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  yesterday's.  Yester  evening  he  stood, 
the  idle,  rich  owner,  at  the  entrance  where  the  hones  oome  in,  with  anew 
suit  of  dothes  and  white  gloves,  a  dandy's  cane,  and  an  imposing  dr ; 
now  he  1ms  a  ydlow  skin,  a  vulgar  voice,  and  an  ungracend  manner. 
How  mudi  he  ought  to  be  indebt^to  gas  and  g^dingl  The  Circus  itsdf 
has  ooDteacted  into  a  rotunda  of  dirty  Imdies,  nded  hangings,  and  damp, 
blade,  moddy-looking  sawdust,  plentifully  bestrewed  with  nuts  and 
orange-peeL  Mr.  Ginnetto  calls  pompously  to  '*  his  servants"  to  hunt 
under  the  bendies  for  the  missing  purse,  as  ii  may  have  fallen  through^ 
Their  fiuihtng  dips  go  groping  about  in  the  i^iyptian  darkness,  but  of 
coarse  they  &id  notiung.    We  never  expeoted  they  would,  though  we 


are  profoundly  impressed  all  the  same  by  the  assurance  Mr.  Ginnetto 
gives  us,  thai  ifthe  purse  if  found  it  shall  be  restored  to  us.  Andso,havmg 
satisfied  our  curiosity  as  to  what  a  Grcus  looks  like  by  daylight^  we  re« 
torn  somewhat  the  wiser  to  our  lodgings. 
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THE  CAUSES  OP  THE  INDIAN  MUTINY. 

AOemiam  offioev,  sod  feraier  side-de-caiiip  io  6ir<%arles  Napier, 
Leopold vonOriioh,  hai  lecently  piMnhed  a rfioft— too  sbort— -pajnphlei 
on  tiM  ladisB  orm,  vnder  the  ^le  of  ^  SoDda^reiben  mn  Lord  W./'  in 
irindi  'he  'gifes  us  tiie  lesdlt  of  his  oim  expenence  with  suoh  admiraliio 
hndi^  and  modeatj,  that  we  cannot  fefirain  from  tmparlifig  the  nnoat 
anient  portioM  to  onr  leaden,  as  a  fnrther  eoDtrihatien  to  ihe  ladiBii 
litcratefv  of  the  heor.  At  ftnt,  Herr  Ton  OrHkh  Mt  a  diffidenee  in 
wvittng  on  the  safajeot,  natonlfy  assuming  that  Ekigland  most  contain  » 
Bmnber  of  persons  better  instmeted  on  the  subject  num  hmsen ;  but 
wlmn  he  saw  ths  ntter  ignorance  evinoed  not  merely  by  continental 
wiitsn  (the  onfy  smeptions  being  the  Amgsburger  Augememe  and  ihe 
Jmtrtud  dbs  ikbatg)^  but  also  views  and  opinions  expressed  1^  die 
Biu^h  piesB,  whieh  eridenced  a  most  p^foot  ignonmce  of  ihe  condition 
ana  g«f  sramant  of  India,  he  thongiit  it  his  mj  to  impart  to  l3ie  pidifio 
A»  nsoh  of  his  own  experience. 

Nearly  imiyersal»  in  the  press  as  amoD|'  educated  persons,  is  the  desire  to 
utter  the  bitterest  acensstions  against  the  British  g^orermnent.  Much  of  this  is 
the  result  of  malice,  mere  of  ignorance.  The  British  goTemment  is  charged 
with  beiag  barbarous  aad  delMiye^  because  sudi  a  feanul  fedmg  of  revenge 
M^ainst  the  Engtidihaaburrt  forth.  At  one  moment  all  the  evil  is  attribated  to 
the  East  India  GoBDmaay  or  the  Board  of  Control;  then  to  one  or  the  othsr, 
gOTemor-genend  or  ni^  official ;  then  againto  wom«out  officers  or  useless  civil 
servants.  It  would  display  a  ^ross  ig^norance  of  the  real  condition  of  India  to 
try  and  thrust  the  blame  of  ^  this  terrible  catastrophe  upon  one  portion  exdn- 
sively.  But  I  am  not  surprised  at  even  the  most  senseless  views  and  opinions, 
for  when  I  Tetnmed  from  India  I  was  startled  at  the  ignoranee  Si^^hmen  of 
all  ranlcs  dkphned'as  to  the  history  aad  adminiatration  of  India.  I  was  pom- 
titely  heshamed  wan  a  member  oif  Parliament  visited  aoe  cue  day  to  obtain 
some  iafozmatioa  lespectinff  qmestians  of  the  ^  relating  to  India,  as  the 
honouraHft  member  designed  to  bring  them  before  the  House. 

Aoaoffding'tD  oar  wiitei^  the  evnota  in  India  emmntad  firom  the  same 
aoBieaa  as  those  finom  lAidi  the  bitlsr  eaqieraness  of  the  Cnmea  wnva 
piouBwiad  No  ooa  oonld  mahn  np  his  mindy  or  "Mt  hnosslf  sttoi^ 
anooflhy  io  hnig  aofwnvd  thoaa  lOMiiis  m  the  OTstom  cc  govennueut 
wlnoQ  wenaabsmtelyneoassaiy  fibr  the  ramofal  of  Aa  evils  oanphinnd 
of.  EvanllialhiDsofW^ingtonwasittdiqMsadtosiidinfiBr^ 
ooidd  not  £awt  that  with  this  asmy 'he  had  ^peifciaied  prodigies.    Ud- 


fcstiiiintiilj,  TOsyaai  gonstai  and  statesman  fcvgot  that  the  eontinental 
I  had  intnoaosd  sodi  Teforam  as  had  been  proved  adviaabie  by  Aa 
inaa  of  the  btat  oawpaigua,  and,  s^pun,  that  a  gvent  dnmelsr 
i  teleit  iiknlhH  the  Dnhe  of  Wellmfton  poasessad  can  kdL  evnn  a 
defective  army  to  victories.  But  aneh  a  nnlilary  nmchine  aoon  gats  onl 
of  gear  when  the  great  leader  is  wanting,  and  must  lead  to  such  results 
as  were  seen  in  the  Crimea,  or  have  displayed  themselves  in  India 
so  recently.  It  would  be  premature,  however,  to  ascribe  such  a  military 
insnrrectioD,  which  is  unique  in  the  history  of  standing  armies,  solely  to 
nefflect  of  Uiis  nature,  for  many  other  influences  have  also  been  at  work, 
which  we  will  proceed  to  analyse^ 
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Tktn  «aB  'be  fittie  Jmibt  dmt  liie  ^M  ihgemag-ma  giveo  i»]r  iiib 
wrfbftwmto  €!v«iit8  in  CaM.  The  aenv  that  a  B^nh  «ymy  had  hm 
«iit  off  and  its  Mwa  were  pri«men  m  the  handB  of  the  A%han8,  pro- 
-dooed  a  eieat  eflfeot  on  the  annies  of  the  three  prendencief.  Ttm 
"tfieoglfatfiii  Indian,  as  w^  as  many  Bepeys,  Teeogoited  that  the  BritoB^ 
«» long  iuicied  indomitahley  had  a  vdnerame  apot ;  and,  iMioc^h  mmof 
gloffiova  inetanees  of  derotion  to  ^eir  ofioen  weie  diapfaijed  by  tM 
Ikfoye,  A»  rnmhna  wi&  which  England's  power  waa  inveated  in  tiM 
amda  of  tin  Sepoys  had  raeeiTed  ita  first  blow : 

At  the  period  of  these  events.  Lord  Ellenb(»oi]£'h  was  sent  as  ^Yemor-general 
to  India,  and  a  happier  choice  could  hardly  have  oeen  made  in  tnose  days.  His 
ttminesa  of  character  and  impartiality,  and  hia  lore  for  the  soldiers,  remoyed  in 
fTCttt  BwasiiTe  the  ffloomy  feeling  m  which  the  troops  were  depressed.  Tim 
cAcoc,  who  hehefea  hnaseif  plMed  under  the  civil  servant,  uwnd  in  Lord 
Sfienbofoogh  a  protector  and  a  prcaaoter  of  his  mtecests,  which  was  abaolatei^ 
neeessaij  at  that  period.  The  corps  retmning,  Gtowoed  with  yictoiy,  icon 
■Affghanwtan,  restored  to  the  army  ii^  feeling  of  strength  and  victory. 

Oar  aadior,  on  being  appointed  acQntant  to  Sir  Chailes  Napier,  pro>- 
eeeded  to  join  him  at  Kiurachee^  amd  arrived  jost  before  that  rocket 
accideat  wHn  whieli  the  iiero's  Memoirs  have  rendered  ns  fasiiKar.  As 
ibfB  general  was  fcneed  to  keep  his  tent  some  days,  the  new  adjotant  had 
SB  ezoelJent  cfpartomtj  ibr  eonversation  with  him  on  many  mteres&g 
tapies  oonneotea  vnth  the  army.  Sir  Clnrks  oompHdned  bitterly  of  the 
liuuuFy  OS  Mie  uffieefSj  and  Von  Or£ksh  conld  well  nnderstand  wis  when 
In  heard  itom  eicellent  anthority  tiiat  the  poiitieal  agent  who  aeconqia- 
■aad  Lord  Keaneto  Affghanistan  travelled  with  a  train  of  eight  hundred 
eamek^  his  own  esdnsive  baggage^  among  which  waa  a  pianofertOk 
Yon  Oilich  Imnseif  saw  a  eaptam  goii^  up  to  join  the  reserve  amy  at 
Ferozepore  with  two  large  waggons  drawn  by  oxen  and  loaded  with  oon- 
fortfl^  not  to  mention  kids  and  sheep,  and  the  camels  to  carry  his  tent* 

After  the  war  was  over,  the  government  sought  to  cot  down  expenaaa 
in  eveiy  posnhle  way,  and  thus  the  extra  batta  given  the  Bengal  army 
wns  put  down.  The  Sepoy  loves  money,  is  £ond  of  saving  and  sendiBg 
iha  money  home;  so,  therefore^  §vtb  a  stoppage  of  his  pay  must  eraate 
dlasaliifauiiun,  IKffiewltiea  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  invalids'  vidio 
^nabad  to  retire  on  their  pensions,  becanse  the  expenses  on  this  aceomt 
had  risen  to  an  extraordinary  hoght  Through  this,  many  an  old  soldieTi 
amte  unfit  for  aarvice,  was  kept  with  the  regimei^  and  ended  his  days 
aMce;  and  this^  too,  caused  very  Miecal  diasatialTaftti^m. 

AjMsant  Boflae  began  her  politMal  powar  with  the  deaftruetbn  of  Yen 
sad  aofied  with  the  eoacpnst  of  the  Old  World.  Eiqr^d  eatal^riied  a 
on  the  MomgUjy  and  waa  fnreed,  dffongh  self-fireaervathm,  te 
ft  -Am  wh^  of  India.  From  the  foundation  of  the  East  Indian 
power  up  to  die  latest  period,  every  extension  of  territory  has  bee« 
^Sscted  against  the  will  of  the  Company.  The  shameful  government 
of  moot  of  the  Indian  princes,  as  well  as  <iie  utter  want  of  nationality, 
fcailifatod  the  oeeapation  of  each  new  kingdom.'  The  poHey  of  evei^ 
atato  Imm  aometfainr  of  self  about  it;  the  larger  die  state  the  more  evi^ 
fattluB  <fo^iam  bawomea,  which  has  often  been  proofed  in  die  hiatngr 
ef  gngiand^  supiematy.  Af^  the  deatmetion  of  the  Bfahratta  Empire 
and  die  -power  df  Tippoo  Sahib,  it  became  die'policy  of  the  East  In£a 
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Caavpf^y  to  wakoh  o?er  the  independent  kingdom^  and  proowe  all 
poMtUe  influence  aver  the  princes  and  their  ministers.  Hence,  great  aots 
of  ii^uBtice  have  been  too  often  tolerated  at  the  expense  of  the  subjects 
of  diose  coantries.  Thus,  at  the  court  of  the  Nixam  of  Hyderabad,  there 
was  not  that  counterpoise  attempted  against  the  vilkny  and  intrigues  of 
ihe  prince  and  his  nunisters  which  a  healthy  policy  required.  In  Oude, 
the  king  and  court,  which  had  degpraded  into  a  sink  of  iniquity,  were 
protect^  from  thmr  own  subjects,  who  had  a  right  to  claim  British 
potection.  The  most  powerful  of  these  independent  states  were  gOTcmed 
by  Muhammadan  princes. 

In  two  sanguinary  actions  Sir  Charles  Napier  destroyed  the  power  of 
the  Emirs.  §oon  afterwards,  a  misunderstanding  broke  out  between  the 
general  and  the  Directors,  and,  taking  a  just  view  of  the  matter,  the  latter, 
probably,  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  this  conquest  But  regarding 
the  state  of  the  case.  Sir  C.  Napier  could  not  have  acted  otherwise;  m 
what  would  have  become  of  the  English  army  with  a  Punjab  war,  if  the 
power  of  the  Beloochee  chiefs  had  not  been  previously  broken  ?  Nearly  all 
the*inhabitants  of  Scinde  are  Muhammadans,  their  Emirs,  though  not 
loved,  maintained  a  patriarchal  power  over  the  people,  and  the  last  of  these 
Emirs  kindled  the  liveliest  feelings  of  interest  among  the  noblest  English* 
men.  Scarce  had  Scinde  been  subjugated  and  incorporated  with  the 
Indian  Empire  ere  the  power  of  Gwalior  had  to  be  overthrown.  Almost 
simultaneously,  however,  a  palace  revolution  at  Lahore  placed  the  Sikhs 
in  a  state  of  hostility.  At  this  time,  too.  Lord  Ellenborough  quitted 
India,  as  he  could  not  agree  with  the  Court  of  Directors.  Even  at  that 
period  this  celebrated  statesman  had  perceived  the  necessity  of  removing 
the  king  and  court  of  Delhi  to  Calcutta.  The  moment  could  not  be  more 
&TOuraDle^  in  January,  1843,  for  all^the  appliances  were  at  hand;  but  the 
oooncil  feared  an  insurrection,  and  opposed  the  design. 

In  the  mean  while,  precautions  urged  by  his  health  had  forced  Sir  Charles 
Napier  to  retnm  to  England.  He  had  administered  the  goyemment  of  Scinde 
with  rare  caution,  ana  the  new  government  had  beeon  to  be  Uked,  cultivation 
was  extending,  and  the  inhabitant  felt  satisfied.  I  had  the  fortune  to  see  the 
general  repeatedly  after  his  return  to  London;  his  remarks  about  the  army  and 
a  sysCem  of  administration,  in  which  young  civil  servants  commanded  old  expe- 
rienced  generals,  left  a  gloomy  impression  upon  me.  ''Events  may  happen 
which  can  overthrow  everything ;  let  us  hope  that  the  reforms  will  not  be  too 
late."  Hardlv  a  year  had  elapsed  before  Sir  Charles  was  obliged  to  return  to 
India  against  bis  will,  to  assume  the  duties  of  general-in-chief.  Just  after  the 
battle  of  Meanee.  Sir  Charles  Napier  wrote  me  that  he  was  sixty-eia^ht  years 
old,  much  too  old  for  his  responsible  position,  and  that  it  would  be  oetter  to 
Bead  him  home,  when  he  would  go  crawling  and  cou^ing  to  church  every  day. 
In  this  interesting  letter  the  general  expresses  his  views  about  the  government 
of  the  En^lishand  of  our  army,  and  it  is  full  of  the  most  noble  and  patriotic  feel- 
ioffs  for  ms  queen  and  country.  Sir  Charles  Napier  was,  next  to  the  Ddce  of 
WeUm^on,  the  greatest  j^eneral  of  Bngbuid.  In  his  small  body  there  was  a 
rare  mmd,  which  reconiised  with  a  sharp  ^[lance  the  af^  and  its  faults,  and 
peered  into  the  future  almost  with  a  prophetic  spirit.  His  firmness  of  character 
reminded  n^  of  the  greaCest  heroes,  and  bis  compassionate  heart  was  penetrated 
bf  the  most  beautiful  Christian  feelings.  During  the  short  period  of  bis  seccmd 
stay  he  had  effected  mirades  in  raising  the  etprit  de  corpi  in  the  officers  of  the 
Bengal  army ;  but  his  health  failed  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  return  home* 
It  may  be  expected  that  Sir  Charles  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  DireotoiB^ 
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or  the  Board  o£(>>iitrol,  the  defeoU  of  the  annj  and  bow  tliej  00^ 
ba^  nnfortimaielj,  the  Direotora  oonld  not  forgire  the  general  the  ooimaest  of 
Scinde»  and  they  neTer  agreed.    Thus,  party  apmt  is  oft^  the  oaose  in  Kng^ftnd 
that  ^  most  necessary  reforms  are  neglected,  and  incompetent  men  summoned 
to  the  most  important  duties. 

After  fire  yeais^  role,  Lord  Hardioge  handed  over  the  reins  of  gorera- 
ment  to  Lord  Dalhousie.  We  can  all  remember  what  an  imoMrtid  name 
Lord  Hardinge  lefit  behind  him.  After  nearly  ten  years'  war  came  the 
fructifying  blessings  of  peace.  Lord  Dalhousie's  administration  has  been 
recently  repeatedly  attacked ;  but  no  one  can  deny  that  many  valuable 
improvements  were  effected  by  him,  which  will  render  his  memory  im- 
mortal. It  was  during  his  administration  that  Sir  John  Laurence  con- 
verted  the  desert  of  the  Punjab  into  a  fruitful  and  flourishing  country. 
It  bas,  however,  been  asserted,  that  the  law  to  resume  those  estates  to 
which  their  owners  could  not  prove  a  title  has  ruined  many  familiesi  and 
emnsed  great  ^satisfttction. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  during  these  ten  years  the  Anglo- 
Britbh  Empire  had  been  marvellously  increased  by  Scinde,  the  Punjab, 
and  Monltan,  and  the  kingdom  of  Oude.  The  army  had  been  augmented 
by  native  troops^  and  the  disbanded  Sikh  regiments  had  been  taken  into 
pajy  with  Britbh  officers  at  their  head ;  but  the  European  troops  had 
remained  in  their  original  weakness.  Even  so  &r  back  as  1843,  Von 
Orlich,  being  summoned  before  a  council  of  war  to  give  his  opinion,  had 
stated  his  regpret  that  the  English  army  was  so  small,  and  that  doable 
the  number  would  scarce  be  suffiment.  At  the  same  time,  he  advised 
that  the  native  regular  cavalry  should  be  gradually  abolished,  their  place 
taken  bv  irregular  troops,  and  no  natives  be  allowed  to  enter  the  artil- 
lery. Years  of  peaoe  are  always  injurious  to  a  great  army,  and  have  a 
most  dangerous  effect  on  discipline,  in  a  climate  like  that  of  India.  Of 
the  then  Indian  armies,  however,  that  of  Beneal  was  most  exposed 
to  deleterious  influences,  because  it  contained  a  large  number  of  high- 
caste  soldiers,  who  had  to  be  treated  with  a  degree  of  indulgence  incom- 
patible with  the  necessary  discipline.  In  the  Bengal  army  the  handsomest 
race  of  men  might  be  found,  and  the  Bengal  Sepoy  was  truly  a  spoiled 
duld. 

After  repeated  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  East  India  Company  to 
maintain  tiie  King  of  Oude  in  his  position,  the  government  found  itself 
compelled,  in  the  autumn  of  1855,  to  remove  the  king  from  hb  ci^tal, 
and  take  possession  of  his  territories.  In  civilised  Europe  a  man  cannot 
form  an  idea  of  the  tynnny,  barbarity,  and  immorality  of  this  king  and 
Ina  court  It  was  high  time  to  put  a  stop  to  thu  conduct,  for  the 
intrigues  and  villanies  of  this  abommable  court  might  become  extremely 
dangerous  to  the  adjoining  territories.  The  king,  his  family,  ministers, 
and  friends  (for  even  bad  kings  have  such),  were  detested  in  the  country. 
Sir  James  Outram  managed  the  deposition  and  occupation  with  all  the 
caution  and  power  peculiar  to  this  distinguished  diplomatist  and  states- 
man, and  sent  the  king — whose  forefathers  had  once  been  vassals  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  and  had  emancipated  themselves — to  Calcutta.  According 
to  old  custom,  the  enormous  sum  of  150,000A  was  given  him  as  annuid 

rnago.  When  Sir  James  Outram  was  called  away  to  the  Persian  war, 
Henry  Lawrence  took  his  place.     This  was  tne  last  act  of  Lord 
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mi  hkmt  af  hw  gMrt  nuA  iii|iuwlii  pNitM,  Aat  MgM'/  r^^ 

anxiety  ana  exertioiK 

The  cl?il  administration  of  India  is  the  most  suitable  under  existing  circum- 
stancea;  Any  one  who  has  had  on  opnortunity  to  observe  its  workmg  on  the 
spot,  must  be  filed  wfth  respeet  and  aandration.  I  must  confess;  to-  my  shame^ 
ftiit  I  gMsedf  tile  OHmctMithait  BO  nation  ha»  so  pevnlkv  a  gift  for  eokxasatioii 
MtiieSiitBdL  Im a  eanntry  wiwte  jntrigats,  cofwyiicn,  mi  iiii lili  aw  Urn 
gBMsalroia  aaM>B|^  kigk  and  Iaw,  it  mast  do  the  heart  g»od  te8a*hawJna4ioi^ 
aad  every  possible  legardfor  the  religiony  customs^  and  maanfiss  o£  the  tndiami 
ohacactense  the  conduct  of  the  civil  servants.  I  am  £ai  fcom  wishing  to  remark 
that  this  can  be  said  of  each  civil  servant  in  the  fullest  extent  of  the  word :  but 
it  would  be  contrsury  to^  our  imperfect  human  nature  that,  m  a  country  larger 
ftan  Snrope,  injustice,  Tioienee,  and  weakness,  snouid  not  occur,  ffat  wnenevtr 
9vch  aecovnta  leaekedlmy  eats^  tlkey  were  mostly  the  acts  ef  nsMlrver  crvil  serrantv. 
India  is  the  country  in  which  England  has  formed  bcr  giiatot  itaJeiiiwii  aaii 
MiiieBaio ;.  tt  i»  the  aeheoL  ini  which,  bee  vawth  fotob  that  chMmdsr  which,  in.  the 
Soar  of  daage^  finds  itsdf  competent  Lir  the  ^reat«it  deeds*.  The  piineij^ 
mistake  committed  in  the  last  years,  in  the  administrative  system,  was-  tne  desire 
for  centralisation.  Each  centralisation  bears  in  itself  the  germ  of  overthrow  and 
destruction.  The  centraHisation  of  a  kin^om  like  India  must  take  place  only 
fii  the  exterior  poHcy — all  the  rest  must  bereft  to  the  various  (Kstncts ;  and  the 
BK)ie  setf^vcmmeBt  is  attowed,  ^e  mere  firmry  wilt  men  be  attached*  to  tie 
ehflin.  Bngiand  skewe  the:  biessmfip  «l  sech  a  system  mnet  aeti^^ 
Mkarnai^baae  doc»lfae  coaseqMMes  o£  Mk  inkEtuaate  syat—  el  cqtodih 


In  IbuAo^  ivngton  I't'pieseuu  mtnonsnty*  it  hsflr  e^wef  ■  Becmr  the  prni^ 
eiple  of  the  government  not  to  attack  this,  or  incw  fo9  near  it  in  any 
way.  Bttt^  oo  tne  estaftlnhmeDt  or  this  prnteiple^  rt  wnff  forgtJtten  tost 
sn  indxrect  luterrerenee  ni'  the^  religion  ana  rengiona  custoncis  er  a  pagvci 
mrion  wMch  19  govemed  by  another  Chriatnm  andetvilaecF,  is  inerftaUb. 
xhis*  bas  been  proTe<T  by  esrpenene^  ^efr'eac  1  inees,  svitteee^  Ac.)  mnst 
he  put  dowvi  The  Incranr  government  ho  cfDrected*  wonden  dnribg  tfie 
hst  twenty  years  tot  ocucation,  bat  aiwnr^  with  iSu  preeantibn  te  Tear?^ 
lihe  Chrstifln  doctnneft  sna  Uv  trnthvy  ae  oftied  t9  ne  W*  the  Able,  on^ 
mentioned,  and  only  to  teach  its  morality.  Hence  it  has  come  ahotiC 
that  the  yonthr  have  become  either  atheiiBt^  or  fUI  hack,  a  few  years  hiter, 
wtet  the  pagan  syatein.  Even  the  miBsionanesy  who  srv  aOoived  to  pro- 
pagate the  Bible,  have  made  but  rerj  slight  progress;  Terr  few  HiscboB 
nave  been  conrertsQ :  even  the  highfy  gined  X/warksuaotb  MSgOTf  who 
passed  tne  greater  portion  or  hisr  nro  among  Onnstisn^  and  only  mit 
comfbrtanEiIe  among*  fliu'opesuay  never  became  cfmrerfed.  On  a  visit  to 
Home,  a  priest  tned  to  conrert  him  to  Catholicum,  bnt  Ae  etmntng 
Hind6o  gsve  htm  die  rephr,  <<  I  see  no  advantage  in  changing  my  idd 
WOT  youiVi    SDQ  tnmea  hni  bacfc  on  the  pneat. 


fram  the  lOMwt  irfien  tha  Indiaa  ffvreniasest  detcnniAed  on  the  idea*  ef 
■along  the  Indians  sosceptible  of  dniiaation  by  means  of  education^  Chris- 
tianity should  publidy  have  been  laid  as  the  basis.  Too  much  indulgence  and 
protection  have  been  granted  to  the  filthy  idblatrjr  of  the  Hindoos,  and  many 
dirty  vagabonds  who  traversed  the  countiy  as  Falurs  were  allowed  to  commit 
crimes  nnpnnished.  Wfthoat  wishing  to  imperil  their  refigion  by  ainr  aei  of 
Tioianee,  ft  woeld  hi^  benthedutyef  thoraliig  power  00917  to  totaate  It. 
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eaoftiaft  aboul  Arsvnrtw  clwdy  Wiliit'Iadta  liiigM  iiAMt 
rt]»wtw«lHMj«f  tk«liBHbo8,aMLtt«  rtia  Mwe  feufeb  Manrii^ 
■id  iMi  eiiiB)%  itpflU  »  s  aini  o£  mtiiViMM.  la.  Jadu^  oa  aK 
^  wj  ti^ftk  inhifcbitanli  isi  fc  MossiBiiMMk  Stilly  tk£y  sro  not  tba  same 
'  mftamom  we  find  is.  luikej  and^jrabia»  who  still  beCeve  partia%  in  tha 
kssona  of  the  KoEan,  bat  a  degenerate  race,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  good  laws  of 
the  Brahmms^  hot  have  approprilaied  all  the  idolatrous  manners  and  innnond^  o( 
Hke  Bimbos.  Their  forefathers  were  conrerted  rnlentFf  a»f  m  masses  b j  As 
Maagoh.  Thej  have  retained  til  the  natioBs  of  easle;  the^  eomtd^r  it^ as  a 
inemtittL  l»  aat  with  BnropciSy  or  even  vv^hiDg  thsy  him  toocheA;  Ikt^ 
^pwiitkeeatleAofbecCaid  pofrit,aBi  fealftieiiareMftiaathaaom  Th«i|.th« 
Mftiidgca  wa&  thoir  saumal  fat  onst  ha^Fc  baea  a.  honot  lo  than.;  and  m. 
aaonot  jSeel  aufpriaad  if  their  pnesta,  an.  ignorant  and  fanatia  raoe,  fanned  ^ 
iuam  of  insQcsactien,  and  recalled  the  brillianej  of  the  old  MongoG^  Empiw. 

AmoAm  ^trywkww^i  cavMBataace  waa  m.  inm  wem,  hy  wiivgik  pointt 
wm  9mm  li— tkailL  TIW  Eagtisk  papoaa  fmndmk  ikm  edifewsial  dte 
waAyjmpen  Ae  lalamalfc  awt  ikm  icraMaA  tib>  Miaihiaf.  Ike  iw 
pieaa  is  MKa  laaa  1li»  taahajiyiy  Bstifoa  •£  ft  mma  lAe  gan*  tUt 


liaft  «»  hk  ikportwe,  afbr  aoaaHr  me  ft 


\  iMck  Mmmi  m  suBpieiaii  Mat  h*  wosbsd  te»  malw  kimsetf 
t  Ikfti  way.  A  five  psaea  iat  ftoiifcyagatett  cuufttijy.  wiKia'  IIm  awMaa 
fcyooa^  priftcaa  have  aot  oatj-  wwooiimeA  m  coaataat  aaHMtueai  wUi  Om 
ftiflw^  mt  afeo  l«i  eaaamaqgaaoftetoaj  laiaaaiaii  ak  Ihaar  caaaaaaad^aaal 
vibaiatftfrpemrof  li»tMeulBfvaiiai«pp0««ad  Mthtpbajrawtaaf  mIm 
iiuapi^  waa  a  Ae«r]r  wkieli  doea  nol  aasaniMa  ^e  piciiiiat  taanfar  a£ 
the  Briton.  Hence  it  was  a  very  necessary  and  commaaMda  ad.  t*  phaa 
mdar  ilia  caaaoisbipt  Ai  tha  paaseat  monaHil  ladaa  leqaicas  a 
Moratfuaa  a  MiHiaftof  BMi^,  liiM  twtiBitywfifirii  part  «£  ^ 
af  Infia,  w  is  Iha  kanda  a£  taaaa  piiaady  aaii'inaiaa  ISm 
\  we  ftaget  dba  dhmvom:  scheaaaa  crrar  laadf  W  luaid  aoaang  tka 

and  «»  aver  A»£aMU»fiad  and  tka  Mi«i¥e  praK.    Tka 


I  of  itm&B  aioai)  and  Aaae  wkoaa  naaniarT  is  oMal  slnaaiii  < 


witbthe  nsgatt  aad  ita  kialoBy,  wera  tfie  EJaga  of  DalM^  Aa  Kk^  af 
Oaie^  liieKaBKi)  andalmr  naalMaiaallfteb'  "^ 


In  the  nndat  of  thk  confdsTon  and  unexpected  fermentation  the  war  wHIi 
Rusna  broke  out.  It  must  be  withm  your  memory  thaf  since  I89S  Bassm 
kas  been  strhing  to  gain  pofitieal  Inflneuioe  in  Central  Asia  by  lueaua  of  seeret 


agenfes.  Mefottawoel^trBedlte  Mtevef  theeoupt  of  TihaoBvwhifikww 
i^Sedlo  oceayjrBen^aiiAwekaawlLaardavedi^tke  Biaasiflft  cabiBfit  gaiaad 
Ha  baaial  tkafidtak  eawf.  BaTatiat  aoiaiiniffattf»nn  beea  kept  up  batwaei 
Cbwaaad  tbaselufiaii  fckcaaP  IVbeftwe  know  thai(^  uatiL  yetyrecenily. 
aptatolarp  oorrespondence  has  been  oarried  on  between  the  long  of  Delhi  and 
mtoKY  of  the  ^'iiliftinfirM^n  princcs  in  Central  Asia»  how  passTonateiY  the  Easteraa 
are  oevoted  to  intrigue,,  and  how  they  like  to  correspond,  it  wouli  not  be  awtt* 
priainff  if  such  a  net  had  bcCT  spun.  Was  it  not  Tery  aatufal  ttai  upiii^lbam 
AonldbesetmnBtiott  to  secbcethe  anned  f oiee  aaul  gat  lott  off  tfcahagal 
armyr  ItiqppearatlMittbepapefsvediMbyMaaaalBHW,,irstbna^i^a^ 
cavbaijgafaestki^  wfakh  waaggaadQy  siaaUeared  by  tke  cxedaloaft  Hmdocvaad 
Wf  paay  figatfld  aa  afaroed  desfaraetionof  thdr  faitL  The  weakness  and  cacozi 
al  TBTJoaa  miliiMj  antkodtiea  and  offidalapcoiioted  the  inauxieotion* 

«i>£«itiiiiiiin  iiiiMimj  oallaaaktaokpkea  m  SayiaaAar^  iS^^at 
BdanuDy  in  the  Nizam's  kingdom.    Here  Colonel  Colm  M^KenziaaaM* 
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■iand«d  the  tooibeiii  dirifioiiy  and  wit  killed  during  the  Mbhanrmii,  bjr 
■ome  foldien  of  the  drd  CaYmlry  Regiment ;  at  the  sanie  time,  tereral 
ether  Englishmen  and  their  wiYet  were  exposed  to  the  intolts  of  theae 
drunken  and  figmatic  horsemen.*  Here,  then,  was  the  oommenoem^iti 
in  small,  of  the  outrages  which  haYe  nnoe  filled  us  with  horror.  Thir 
dreomstanoe  ought  to  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  authorities,  and  at 
least  20,000  Europeans  should  have  been  sent  at  once,  without  delay,  to 
IndUu  But  they  preferred  the  idea  that  this  was  only  an  isolated 
instance,  produced  by  the  sternly  Christian  mode  of  thought  of  the 
edoneL  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  Court  of  Directors  opposed  any 
aogmentation  of  European  troops.  They  flattered  themselves  with  tbie 
idea  that  the  Sepoys  had  on  every  occasion  done  their  duty,  and  the 
native  army  was  strong  enough  for  all  eventualities.  In  the  automn  of 
last  year,  the  first  evidence  of  a  disturbance  among  the  Sepoys  of  the 
Bengal  army  became  apparent.  The  authorities  still  regarded  all  theae 
signs  of  a  threatening  storm  as  isolated  symptoms.  Nor  could  the 
English  be  led  to  believe  that  an  entire  army  could  become  un&ithful— 
an  army  which  had  shared  so  many  danfl;er8  with  its  officers^  and  was 
apparently  devoted  body  and  soul  to  Viem.  Suddenly,  however,  a 
diabolical  spirit  penetrated  the  troops^  like  that  which  an  Inquisitioo 
and  fiuiatio  monks  brought  into  the  world.  Under  the  pretext  thai 
their  religion  was  imperilled,  fearful  morders  and  brutalities  have  been 
eonunittM,  and  they  have  persecuted  their  beneiactors  with  a  fury  and 
demoniac  spirit,  sudi  as  the  book  of  history  has  never  yet  displayed  in 
the  life  of  humanity. 

The  Bengal  army  has  ceased  to  exist  The  mntineers  cleverly 
selected  the  most  &vourable  moment,  the  period,  of  the  hot  winds  and 
the  monsoon  that  follows  upon  them,  when  the  rain  frequently  pours 
down  for  days  without  interruption.  With  equal  caution  they  selected 
Delhi  as  the  basis  of  operations,  where  die  largest  military  magasine  in 
the  Northern  Provinces  was  collected  so  far  back  as  1842.  Lonl  Ellen* 
borouffh  brought  this  danger  under  the  notice  of  the  Directors,  and 
wished  to  select  the  citadel  of  Agra  as  a  dep6t  in  preference.  These 
magaanes  were  entrusted  to  Sepoys  alone^  because  the  climate  of  Delhi 
was  regarded  as  very  dangerous  to  Europeans,  and  the  government 
avoids,  if  posrible^  exposing  troops  to  the  seductions  of  a  large  city. 

The  insurrection  has  at  length  received  a  deadly  blow  in  the  fiedl  of 
Delhi,  and  the  want  of  union  among  a  set  of  ruffians,  who  all  wish  to  be 
commanders,  will  be  of  great  service  to  us.  Our  troops  are  now  rapidly 
landing,  and  reinforcements  can  be  sent  up  from  Agra  by  two  channeb 
—either  by  land,  v%A  Agra,  or  by  water  up  the  Indus^-and  they  will, 
probably,  arrive  simultaneously  with  those  from  Calcutta.  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  too,  that  the  provinces  of  Madras  and  Bombay 
should  be  kept  tranquil,  and  the  civil  servants  and  authorities  will  have 
to  be  stricdy  on  their  g^uard,  without,  however,  allowing  any  mistrust  to 
be  perceptible.  In  the  Madraspresidency  the  kingdom  of  the  Nixam  ia 
a  very  dangerous  neighbour.  He  is  a  Jtfuhammadan ;  his  foUowmv  are 
a  wild  and  corrupt  set,  and  he  could  ea9ily  lead  40,000  men  into  the 
field.  His  prime  minister  is  devoted  to  the  English,  and  we  must  hope 
*  AKsrrative  of  the  Mutiny  at  Bcdsrom,  in  September,  185&.    By  an  i^ye* 
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that  he  can  retain  his  ntoation,  and  that  be  of  serme  to  nt.  Anotticr 
peril  is,  that  the  insurrection  has  assumed  a  somewhat  eemmnpistie 
character*  In  the  conntry  and  in  the  towns  the  proprietors  are  attaohsl 
hy  the  Tagahonds,  and  robbed  of  life  and  property.  Bands  hare  besa 
formed,  as  in  China,  to  devastate  the  connlay,  muraer,  steal,  and  com* 
mit  the  most  fearful  atrocities.  Naturally,  in  such  a  state  of  thinn 
martial  law  will  alone  airul;  the  sword  ana  the  cord  must  ezthrpate  ttie 
ruffians.  When  we  reflect,  too^  that  thousands  of  Thugs  and  Daooits 
have  been  liberated  from  prison,  men  who  make  a  trade  of  murder  and 
rapine,  we  must  not  feel  surprised  if  no  one  is  safe  of  his  life.  The 
feeling  rife  among  the  Sepoys  that  they  are  fighting  with  a  rope  round 
their  neck,  natunlly  renders  them  ^fesperate.  The  insurree^on  can 
hardly  be  suppressed  before  the  spring  of  next  year.  Then,  howerer, 
will  come  the  no  less  difficult  task  of  purifying  Bengal  from  murderets 
and  robbers.  Several  years  will  elapse  before  the  power  of  the  En^^idi 
has  been  agun  so  strongly  impressed  on  the  minus  of  the  natives,  and 
the  law  reguned  such  authority  that  Englishmen  can  once  more  travel 
aaMy  and  unarmed  through  the  country. 

The  course  of  events  will  exercise  the  greatest  influence  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  future  Indian  government.  But  it  must  be  evident  to  eveij 
jensiUe  Englishman  that  the  double  form  of  government  can  go  on  no 
longer.  This  book  of  history  shows  us  the  great  deeds  effected  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  the  East  India  Company.  It  wouU  be  the 
height  of  ingratitude  not  to  recognise  this.  But  since  the  wings  of  the 
court  have  been  so  clipped  that  it  has  become  a  shadow,  behind  which 
the  Board  of  Control  acts,  and  the  administrative  authorities  have  been 
brought  into  such  a  position  that  one  thrusts  the  responsibility  of  the 
bad  on  to  the  other,  while  all  eagerly  claim  what  is  good  as  thmr  own, 
at  is  better  to  place  something  perfectly  new  in  its  stead.  India  must  be 
incorporated  with  Oreat  Britain,  and  the  Queen  be  the  ruler.  This  will 
admirably  suit  the  customs  and  mode  of  thought  of  the  Indians.  It  is 
true  that  such  an  incorporation  will  throw  into  the  hands  of  the  home 
government  such  an  increase  of  power  as  might  eventually  imperil  the 
constitution  of  the  country.  The  disposal  of  so  many  eood  appoint- 
nehts  may  become  menacinfi^  to  the  independence  of  the  Lower  House. 
But  ways  and  means  may  be  discovered  to  meet  these  dangers,  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  public  opinion  has  in  England  become  such  a 
power  that  no  government  dare  neglect  its  warnings,  for  fear  of  losing 
the  confidence  of  the  nation. 

It  18  also  evident  that  tiie  European  army  must  become  the  actual 
support  of  the  executive,  and  one  hundred  thousand  men  will  scarcely  be 
sufficient.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sepoy  army  must  be  gradually  re- 
duced, and  only  so  many  kept  on  service  as  may  be  required  to  do  the 
hard  work  for  the  European  soldier.  The  Court  of  Directors  opposed 
the  increase  of  European  troops  in  consequence  of  the  expense  and  high 
rate  of  mortality ;  but,  as  regards  the  latter,  it  may  be  rendered  less 
dangerous  by  paying  greater  attention  to  the  clothing  and  maintenance 
of  the  private.  So  soon  as  infectious  diseases  break  out  at  any  place,  a 
speedy  change  of  garrison  for  a  short  period  will  frequently  suffice  to 
dieck  them.     Then,  too,  all  possible  pains  should  be  taken  to  explion  to 
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4k*MUier  vnhit  ada  he  xvmm  bjftn  iroegiihr  fioiineo£li£E|»  or  bj  mtu^ 
jbmte  4lnBln^  1&  «uch  a  cum^  thi  offiDer  wlio  pwwoiiaBy  intawgti 
MmmtMior  lus  jmb  4san  aieot  woodersy  as  vai  proved  in  the  nrimft>m 
iMi|nlj^n,  «dMm  the  sanitary  oon£ti«a  «£  those  xegiBaeDts  was  aieflt 
aatttfaotory  in  which  the  4ifficec8  dnroted  themselves  to  theb  jnen.  It 
uttt  taHao  he  adraaUe  to  estaUiah  an  eicU-mc^^  that  the  offioen  maj 
not  he  taken  firom  their  rei^aoents  for  staff  appointments.  At  the  aame 
AinM^  India  nnat  he  regularly  fortified,  and  harbours  fionned  like  those 
nt  jKnraaohon,  MadwKi,  Md  in  the  Hooghly,  where  a  £eet  of  vessels  of 
•or  can  he  alataoned.  As  isgards  the  nensioned  oiative  f>nncea»  the  con- 
ifuever  has  perfaot  x^ght  to  dittKMe  of  the  persons  and  prc^iiy  of  those 
who  have  heen  oonnected  wilh  the  mntineers.  Not  only  slwuld  thear 
be  reduced  to  a  ininiinnm,  hnt  they,  with  their  nives  and 
t  shenM  he  Aqported  to  snollhflr  colonj«  In  conelusiony  let  ei;^ 
>  speak  in  his^wn  wonds : 

EnglaDdSi  V^cr  has  develqKdits^  «  ibe  greatest  and  moat  inflisrfri  in 
ihe  vorid.  When  moawiitB  anrive  at  lahich  joolent  •eooarfenooB  throatea  Us 
foundations,  voices  are  heard,  which  •""""^*^  tbeevideBoes  of  its  filL    Puri^ 


peril  fdr 

fingfland.  Every  mat  Idn^m  falls  tfarons^  itself,  for  it  heaiv  iihe  «^ 
nvertfarow  in  itedf  ;  and  when  this  intemai  deeenenu^  flews  tfaroaga  the  h£s- 
wmns'of  a  nation,  then  external  effents  wiHaco«erate  its  omarthiutF.  Saohoe- 
enrrenoea  as  the  war  in  tiie  Crimea  and  the  militaiy  jevelntian  in  India  give  a 
met  nation  an  qprpertonify  to  kara  its  stsongti).  its  weakness,  and  its  fbea. 
£uch  anfierings  were  leauired  to  produce  reforms  which  could  not  be  obtained  in 
the  oommen  course  of  thin^.  Any  one  who  has  carefully  examined  the  histoij 
of  human  development  dunngthe  last  three  centnries  must  have  cained  1^  con- 
viction fhi^  the  ^English  and  German  nations  are  ^  pfllars  on  wSkh  civilisation 
and  Cfliristiamty  are  supported.  The  Snghsh  naticn,  owing  to  its  peehion  and 
TeBunrktble  estrasion'Over  the  earth,  and  i^frae  oonstitiition,  is  perahai* 
■QGned  to  eisot  this ;  hnt  it  osn  an^oamplele  the  task  %  n  close  * 
anth  Qsnnaiiy. 

The  BrifiAi  nafion  is  eyidently  designed,  nnder  Trortdenoe^  to  die- 
seminate  Clmstiamty  tbrougfh  Asia,  and  that  civilisation  w^ndi  renders 
men  ^nee,  bi^py,  and  satisfied.  Under  this  idea  must  reconqvered  India 
l>e  entered,  tor  our  age,  as  it  harries  aloqg  by  means  c€  sftesm  nod  cJlee- 
tridty,  wiH^  anoong  nations,  perform  the  dutnes  cf  nusnenaries. 
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TsBBS  IB  MDnetliuig  decidodlj  original  m  the  idea  of  a  -GrerBiaii  ,|^t 
asd  geBdamtn  qinttiQif  Ae  thad^  recessee  of  Hanover  and  toMting 
l>iM«3f  alone  among  ike  flaonntainf  of  Wake  tn  aearch  .of  £ujj  mj- 
fthelogy  and  old  baUads.  M.  Joliug  Rodonberg  hBBj  howeven^  \mitttved 
0a  ^  .expennaent,  and,  as  hk  book  ^proves  to  m,  with  f>erfeot  tiiooeBa. 
J3b  has  set  about  his  solf^Bif>osed  task  *wi£h  tr«e  GrerBoan  eonsfnantiont^ 
ntrrr,  and  has  enrkdied  the  J^tecat«re  of  bk  eonntry  by  tke  atteniaoB  be 
Jhas  ahomi  to  the  original  and  tateieBting  matter  of  w^oh  ihe  imant  in 
aearob.  To  the  EnghA  reader,  howoveiv  <we  faaejr  that  the  iitmiroisions 
(Mdooed  tm  the  Grennan  itKmdler  by  ih»  people  among  whom  he  4pent 
the  last  autimm  will  peeve  the  meat  otteaetive  portion  of  the  wosk,  .and 
me  'inU,  dierefove,  oonfine  omr  Jttlention  to  the  deson^tions  lie  gives  •<£ 
Hm  eoontry  and  its  bihiAitants. 

JL  RoMibefg^et  ont-on  his  Snowdonian  Odyssey  from  loFerpool,  of 
which  city  he  writes  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms,  and  brings  ont  manf 
latent  beauties  in  that  unpoetical  city,  which  the  Englishman,  whose 
cmel  "fate  leads  him  to  lihe  capitd  of  the  Mersey,  is  apt  to  orerlook. 
Sot,  after  all^  fhere  is  a  certadn  degree  of  poetry  in  the  1>usy  life  of  thosO 
«ho  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  as  will  be  allowed  after  rea£ng  the 
loUowii]^  qnotatf on  ^ 

On  the  next  day  after  my  arrivd  at  liverpool,  we  proceeded  to  the  baiiks  of 
'Che  Mersey  and  the  docks.  The  Liver])ool  Docks,  larger  and  more  oonyenient 
ihan  '^ose  of  London  or  any  other  maritime  city  in  the  worl(L  extend  for  miles 
-dong  ihc  whole  fronti^  of  the  city,  from  the  sea  deep  down  the  Mers^,  which- 
irithits  broad,  majestic  mirror,  seems  a  continuation  of  the  ocean.  Liverpool 
tmd  its  harbour  are  the  entrep6t  for  the  Old  and  the  New  World.  This  lighthouBC, 
iiiese  walls,  as  the  first  object  on  'which  the  moistened  eye  of  the  Australian 
fxrpager  icsts,  when,  after  months  of  sea-peril  and  uncertainty,  he  is  once  agam 
io  iwtread  the  loved  soil  of  his  home  country :  hither  Brazil  sends  its  dye-woods, 
and'&e  Qavannah  its  tobacco.  Central  America  its  sugar  and  its  coffee,  Norfh 
ibaerioa  the  hide  .and  horns  of  the  buffalo.  Or  again,  to  stand  on  the  deck  of 
xme  of  these  three-masters  when  the  wind  whistles  through  the  tadde,  and  a 
«wwthy  sailor  is  suspended  from  the  bows,  giving  a  fresh  coat  of  varnish  to  ^e 
^smaj-caten  %ure-head,  representing  Lord  Canning,  or  St.  George,  or  Hbe 
Smazon— «na  then  to  waQk  along  the  river-bank  and  observe  the  nervous  forest 
loi  vaate,  andHhs  bu;^  life  that  prevails  amon^  them ;  the  extraordinanr  move- 
ment on  tiie  wstor,  caused  loj  the  constant  acnval  and  departure  of  the  ferij- 
eteaimaa;  ike  toihng  of  the  multitudes  in  the  warehouses,  lendared  still  more 
^nrprisin^  active  by  subterraneous  railways ;  the  creaking  and  groamng  of  the 
drays  wending  their  way  through  the  almost  impenetrable  confusion  of  the 
streets  along  Oieri^er-baiu:— ffeo  kar  all  this^  to  see  all  thiiL  was  a  pleasuxe,  was 
-aaeKghtl 


i^pial  ^adnaumlum  (does  onr  smdim*  diepfa^  £v  ^ 
iMmm^t^  mom  •e^peeiall j  tfor  ttfaoM  wUeh  l»ve  been  eeedad  for  Ahe 
ml  wwfiue  and  ipMgreas'of  ilhe  moAmg  ipopiiABtioB.     His  vwit  te  Ae 
■aadiiy  Mwrny  .caased  him  to  Mush  for  his^rthedaiid,ifiorJmifaimd 


MmbatmWt^^  l*nd  wd  litfots^  Jfibdmn  tmi  Jiate  «aa  <Mins 
Hami«vfir.    1A58. 
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there  a  catalogue  containing  more  books  than  woold  be  finind  in  many  a 
royal  library.  The  visitors,  too,  afforded  him  equal  satisfaction ;  and 
when  he  saw  the  apprentice  in  his  grimy  apron  sitting  next  his  master, 
and  both  busily  engaged  in  reading,  he,  probably,  began  to  think  that 
there  was  more  in  our  constitution  and  social  institutions  than  foreigners 
are  generally  supposed  to  allow.  But  M.  Rodeuberg  had  no  length  of 
time  to  delay  in  Liverpool ;  he  was  anxious  to  reach  the  country  he  had 
selected  for  his  autumn  excursion,  aud  we  soon  find  him  seated  in  a  train 
bound  for  Aber.  Another  dis-illusion  awaited  him  on  his  journey,  for 
he  found  Englishmen,  whom  he  had  always  supposed  to  be  wrapped  up 
in  their  haughtiness  like  a  garment,  most  ready  to  afford  him  any  infor- 
mation in  their  power.  The  scenery,  however,  soon  demanded  his  entire 
attention,  and,  after  passing  Mostyn,  he  was  forced  to  confess  that  it  waa 
more  lovely  than  any  he  had  seen  at  home :  not  even  the  Belgian  line 
between  Verviers  and  Li^ge  (which  has  always  been  a  pet  bit  of  our  own, 
by  the  way)  can  be  compared  to  it.  On  reaching  Aber,  M.  Rodenber^ 
began  making  inquiries  as  to  the  accommodation  he  could  find,  and  was 
directed  to  an  outlying  farm,  where  he  could  procure  good  enter* 
tainment 

A  dog  barked  at  me,  and  immediately  a  woman  appeared  in  the  doorw^,  verr 
respeotM)ly  dressed,  and  a  picture  of  good-nature.  I  handed  her  the  oardTwhioa 
had  been  given  me,  but  she  only  smiled,  for  she  could  not  read!  I  then 
explained  to  her  that  I  wished  to  lodge  in  her  house.  She  smiled  again,  for  she 
did  not  understand  English.  In  the  mean  wliile  several  children  had  come  ont» 
tiie  dog  kept  on  barking,  and  the  confusion  grew  worse  confounded ;  so  that  at 
last  the  good  woman  saw  the  only  way  of  escape  was  to  go  back  into  the  houses 
the  chik&en  laughing  and  the  dog  barking  in  her  rear.  I  was  then  lefk  alone» 
and  waited.  In  a  short  while  the  entire  company  returned,  but  on  this  occasion 
accompanied  by  a  girl  of  about  seventeen,  with  dark-brown  eyes,  fresh,  rosy 
cheeks,  and  nut-brown  hair,  which  she  wore  turned  back  behind  her  ears.  As 
she  stepped  out  the  children  giggled  and  crept  behind  their  mother's  apron,  while 
they  earnestly  regarded  their  elder  sister.  The  latter,  after  looking  at  her 
mother,  blushed  violently,  and  said,  "My  name  is  San^,  and  I  am  the  eldest 
daujghter.  I  can  speak  a  little  English.  I  am  to  ask  the  gentleman  what  he 
desires."  She  had  uttered  these  sentences  hurriedly,  and  then  stepped  back, 
blushing  up  to  the  mots  of  her  hair,  to  her  mother's  side.  "  My  dear  Sarah,"  I 
replied,  "if  that  card  is  a  sufficient  recommendation,  I  should  like  to  lodge  at 
your  house  for  a  few  weeks."  With  the  help  of  my  preUy  interpretcss,  and 
after  all  had  carefully  examined  me,  I  came  to  terms  with  the  mother.  Then 
the  grandmother,  an  active  old  lady,  who  in  honour  of  the  stranger  had  put  on 
a  gigantic  white  cap,  was  called  in,  and  it  was  settled  thai  Hugh  shoula  fetdi 
my  traps  from  the  inn.  The  exchange  was  soon  effected,  and  by  mid-day  I  was 
comfortably  installed  at  Wem  Farm  and  welcomed  by  the  owner,  Mr.  WiUiams, 
by  a  hearty  though  silent  squeeze  of  the  hand. 

Our  author  was  certainly  very  fortunate  in  the  residence  he  selected, 
for  the  scenery  around  was  superb.  It  was  close  to  the  sea,  and  so 
exquisite  was  the  silence  of  nature  that  the  ripple  of  every  wave  could  be 
heard,  and  as  the  heaving  sea  appeared  but  a  continuation,  in  a  different 
colour,  of  the  corn-fields,  so  tne  murmur  and  rustling  of  both  had  a 
gloriously  soothing  effect  on  a  poetic  mind.  M.  Rodenberg  spent  the 
greater  portion  of  his  time  with  the  family,  striving  to  learn  Welsh,  and 
commence  his  collection  of  ^Eury  episodes.  He  lived,  too,  with  the  family 
on  their  rimple  fare,  only  tasting  meat  on  Sunday,  and  was  in  a  hit  way 
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to  letarn  to  a'state  of  natnre.  But  this  idyl  could  not  be  perfect  without 
the  presence  of  lore,  and  M.  Rodenbexg  was  soon  enabled  to  complete 
the  (dctuie  bj  a  fortuitous  discovery  he  made. 

It  was  my  babit  every  morning,  after  I  had  bathed  on  the  solitary  beach,  to 
ledine  on  the  grass  in  the  meadow  behind  the  house,  and,  protected  from  the 
heat  by  the  autumn-bronzed  roof  of  leaves,  to  study  the  Welsh  ffraounar.  My 
usual  companion  was  Sandi,  who,  although  engaged  with  the  fruit4ree8,  had 
time  enough  to  spare  in  giving  me  lessons  in  the  very  difficult  pronunciation^ 
which  gave  abundant  occasion  for  jests  and  laughter.  One  morning  she  was 
missing  at  the  accustomed  spot,  basket  and  fork  were  lying  under  a  tree» 
many  russet-leaves  were  strewn  around,  but  my  fair  one  was  not  visible.  Not  a 
trace  of  her  was  to  be  found,  either,  around,  so  that  I  sauntered  up  the  meadow 
to  the  skirt  of  the  adjoining  wood.  Here  I  perceived  Sarah  at  a  short  distance 
from  me.  She  was  seated  on  the  hedge-bank,  with  her  back  turned  towards  me, 
and  coEily  chatting  with  a  young  man,  who  had  one  of  his  arms  thrown  round 
her  waist.  Only  a  few  colts,  grazing  in  the  meadow,  were  mv  acoomphoes  im 
watching  this  love-soene.  I  was  inclined  to  turn  back;  for  the  picture  I  had 
seen  there  was  too  affeotingly  innocent  and  too  charming  to  be  disturbed  by  my 
clumsy  interposition.  But  the  colts,  more  attentive  than  the  couple,  who  at 
the  moment  only  lived  in  each  other's  eyes,  had  pricked  up  their  ears  on  hear- 
ing me  crush  the  grass  beneath  my  footsteps,  and,  on  seeing  me,  started  away 
with  such  a  loud  neighing,  that  the  couple  looked  round  with  a  start  and  per- 
ceived me.  Sarah  sprang  up  hastily:  lier  lover,  too,  liad  started  back,  and  thcoi 
ihejr  stood  behind  the  intervening  hedge,  with  downcast  eyes,  as  if  before  their 
judge.  I  saluted  them  in  the  language  of  the  country ;  but  instead  of  returning 
my  salutation,  Sarah  b^an  to  stammer,  timidly,  "  His  name's  Owen :  he  bebngs 
to  Qorddunoc  Farm,  over  there" — and  she  pointed  to  an  adjoining  farm,  whose 
handsome  buildings  stood  beneath  tall,  leafy  trees — "  he  is  the  eldest  son,"  she 
then  added.  "  And  you  are  the  eldest  daughter  on  Wem  Farm.  Why,  you'll 
make  a  capital  match,"  I  continued.  Sarah  turned  bright  red  at  this  remark, 
and  Owen  looked  at  his  felt  hat,  which  he  had  removed  with  both  hands.  "No» 
no,"  Sarah  went  on,  eagerly,  "it's  not  so.  Last  week,  at  Conway  fair,  Owen 
made  me  a  present  of  a  blue  waist-riband— look  here — ^this  sky-blue  riband, 
with  steel  buckle — and  I  wanted  to  show  him  to-day  how  well  it  suited  me." 
These  last  words,  which  Sarah  had  uttered  with  some  difficulty,  and  then  con- 
firmed by  repeatiuff  in  Webh,  caused  the  true-hearted  Owen  to  burst  out  in  a 
loud  laugh,  which  ne  immediately  tried  to  suppress,  for  Sarah  regarded  him  re- 
proachfdly,  and  asked,  "  Why  do  you  ^^ugh,  Owen?"  The  kindly  reader  will 
remark  that  even  among  nature-people  dissimulation  has  fallen  to  the  share  of 
women,  even  if  it  be  displayed  so  naively  and  innocently  as  on  this  occasion  by 
Surah. 

In  the  scfaooUnaster  of  Llanfairfechan,  M.  Bodenberg  found  an  ad- 
mirable coadjutor,  for  he  was  a  walking  encyclopaedia  of  fairy  tales  and 
hgeDda.  With  him  he  visited  Conway  and  Llandudno,  picking  up  a 
rich  store  of  fables  and  poetry  by  the  way.  At  the  same  time,  too,  he 
was  enabled  to  clear  up  a  story,  which  appeared  in  his  unsophisticated 
eyes  to  throw  rather  a  lurid  shade  over  Sarah's  spotless  innocence.  WL 
Kodenberg  had,  namely,  been  enjoying  the  seener3r  till  a  later  hour  than 
usual,  and,  on  returning  home,* found  Sarah  waiting  for  him  at  the 
garden  gate.  Full  of  penitence,  he  began  to  excuse  himself,  but  Sarah 
abruptly  told  him  that  she  was  not  staying  up  on  hb  account  What 
followed  had  best  be  told  in  our  author's  own  words : 

I  wished  Sarah  good  night,  and  went  up-stairs.    But  I  had  scarce  reached 
nj  room,  whoi  I  heard  the  kitchen  door  and  then  the  house  door  gently 
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^ ^ ,I«e^itoiii&»indov,«iidflur«  Wt]ieJi8U4<ite 

KOOD,  SaraK  oroaaiitg  the  jard  and  prtccidiiy  tonrards  a  ataC^oa  viioae  halli- 
open  door  a  male  figure  speedOj  emerged,  wluch^ould  be  no  other  than  Owen. 
"Bj  Jove !"  I  thought,  "  she  did  not  stay  up  on  my  account  alone.**  I  hoped 
to  be  witneas  df  a  mtkk  pastoEal  in  storm  and  sain ;  but  I  had  deoeived  ayaelf ; 
tbe  FhiUiB  of  our  faum  had  arnaued  matters  more  eomfortahk-.  6he  wiJked 
baek  aosiMa  the  yard,  and  her  faithful  ehapherd  behmd  her,  ana  then  into  tke 
^it«h»tn.  How  my  astoniabment  inereaaea,  however,  when,  inatead  of  <uj^ 
OmUi^  and  kkaaB,  I  only  hfiard«  sound  intimating  that  Owen  was  pullinf  <«  iua 
hoota  and  Bacah  her  shoes.  And  I  was  right :  they  came  up-atairs  m  ihek 
atockin^  iaet»  paas^  my  door,  and  ei^ered  Sarah's  little  chamber/'  No,"  I  «aid 
k>  mysdf,  "  that  is  a  little  too  mndi— that  is  beyond  decency."  The  md  vaa 
aoasoeei^iteen  years  of  age,  with  childish  eyea,  retiring  behavionr,  modestYim 
kagoage  and  ^ccmdnet  Celts !  Celts !  I  might  liave  thought  to  myadf  at 
once  £at  they  wouhlinot  ibelie  their  nature.  But,  what  does  it  oonoem  Kte  F 
Beshapa  we  ;aie  living  iieKB  in  a  Paiadiac^  whece  the  S^jpent  haa  ikot  yet 
■pokenJ 

M.  Bfldenibeiig^a  idyl  was  oerfcaiidy  aadly  Uighlbad,  but  a  di^  oon* 
vermdon  wdthllie  &iendly  jehookiMter  M  him  io  judge  kaaiiftraUy  flf 
flarab'fl  ^)OBdiiet  He  fmnd  thst  this  aoctaraal  vuit  waa  roaaat  sa  m 
tormsA.  offer  of  msmage,  which  would  not  be  long  ^klayed.  It  was,  tn 
tsuc^,  the  Carw-ar-y-^ilj,  common  enoi;^h  in  Wales,  and  is  not  re- 
garded as  anytluDg  unusuaL  A  girl,  who  was  insulted  by  lier  lover^  on 
an  dOfjportuoity  Me  this,  would  fly  ham  liim  with  horror,  and,  as  soon  as 
Aie  iiawa  was  jpnad  abroad,  wliy,  he  had  better  ahaivte  and  change  big 
—If,  a  he  umifaad  to  escape  the  ri^^iteous  vengeance  <of  the  miudena. 
Aetasoo^  ifale  would  certainly  await  htm,  if  he  ^aied  to  wtl^atand  the 
popular  fury.  Still,  lihere  is  wmeh  troth  in  our  author^a  remai4c,  when 
tie  lihus  found  Sarah's  fair  fame  deared :  ^  Sarah  is  excused;  hut  as 
regards  ibe  custom,  I  would  not  recommend  its  application  in  countries 
wliere  the  people  have  hotter  blood  and  a  less  stringent  sense  of  duty 
Ibaa  «eem0  to  he  the  case  in  Walea." 


But  itheK  aw  many  eunons  enatama  in  Wales :  thas,  ^a  viaitiqg 
**  Hather  Mdl,"  mho  Ima  at  LlaafairfeohaQ,  and  sn&ci  under  aaoae 
*flian  a  eoapiBion  •of  heing  a  witch,  oar  either  found  that  mainages  ie^- 
|>ended  oonsiderahly  on  locality.  ThusGwenbi,  the  witch's  fiair  daug^rtei; 
though  well  inclined  to  Griffith,  was  not  able  to  marry  him,  because  she 
came  from  Penmaenmawr  Way,  and  people  could  not  marry  across  the 
mountains.  Mother  Moll  was  decidedly  a  character ;  she  had  a  strong 
Mth  an  Mries,  and  it  was  her  "Bsm  opimon  that  the  railvoad  had  driven 
Ibem  miraj.  hk  faet,  she  ind  aeon  diem  peek  up  hag  and  AMigga|fe  anad 
depart  on  the  wvf  afteraoen  ithact  tbe  first  train  ^roaaed  ithe  ^^reat  iiaft- 
degai  Headow.  They  all  asaeaibled,  the  isiDg  and  ^peea  bevig  at  dMir 
Imm,  «nd  w«re  ^Fery  sonodwftd,  namy  of  diem  weepang:  A/lkmt  nnginig 
«f»aBtiBgetrab,4hciyjDeiiBted  their  9i4iite  eleeda,  rose  ante  tiie  air,  aad 
^PCicApiarted  forever.  Their  plaee^vas  iehnow -them  no  mase.  It  is 
•»pasea,  iu>iPever,  (that  they  are  msUoga  bold  ataad,  and  anii  nat  be 
4nfm  e«t  «f  Wales,  ea  loag  as  mountains  offer  «ny  opposHaan  te  the 
BSiage>el1ifae  steam-hotae  ;  andamr  one  <desinng  to  watdi  Ibeir  apoiiB 
IB  hereby  recommended  to  ga  inta  CJamnrgan  and  CaHnMarthea»  taiUdh 
jnay  be  resfarded  as  the  last  home  of  the  ^Euries.  They  are  atill  in  the 
luKt  of  TnaAa^  fte  dburiei^  Imt  are  nort  naariy  se  lihenl  as  isnaMrlyy 
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^■1  d[  liiioran8rjr  ^Muleelioii  of  "peninflioDS  "md  mjthSy  wnioli  oo  wontwn 
imparts  to  lus  leaAere,  wss  annxnis  to  return  home.  Stiil  diare  was  ma<m 
lie  had  not  jetiexplloTed  in  Wales,  and  he  therefore  employed  theperioA 
iMEone  Samh'js  marriage  **  ^ame  0^"  (at  wluch  he  liad  been  boimd  bj  mai^ 
<artn  to  aMft),  jb  making  axi  eseoztion  to  Baagor  and  the  smsreumduig 
smmtrf.  fist  it  was  «  aad  change  ffoon  tiie  pifiiaBt  sbopMoitj  ei  dba 
W<Mi£u«i  when  Iff.  Rodenberg  fbond  himself  diifknig  with  lliat  ttreaai 
Tn  ^uuivrtSy  wiio  destroy  all  txie  ehai'ius  of  natttre  by  their  artineiaSity. 
On  gtnng  to  see  Penrhyn  Castle,  the  seat  -of  Colonel  Pennant,  he  found 
the  ooQii-yard  iSiroiiged.  Ladies  with  leathern  gloves,  not  unlike  fendng- 
gloTes,  and  mth  blue-silk  ^  ugKes''*  in  front  of  their  straw  bonnets ; 
gentlemen  in  plaid  caps,  and  their  necks  pillowed  in  a  stiff  shirt-collar, 
roryuM  tme  gentleman  dares  not  to  ^kte  too  comfortable,  eren  wmn  tra- 
^efifig.  ^Rie  Tuiton  were  admittea  mto  the  castle  m  secflkiusi  every 
^uai'tui  of  an  ooiir  the  deer 'opened  to  let  out  a  couple  of  dozen  and  tcccii^ 
-ano/Aier  Inrtdi.  V.  Redenberg  baring  notliing  gentlemanHke  about  Ins 
vppeaismoe — dor  he  carried  a  knotted  sticic  and  wore  his  shirt-eo3l8r 
turned  down — was  a  epecial  object  of  suspicion  to  l5ie  old  lady  who  showed 
«Ae  treasorBB ;  she  never  left  ms  side,  but  watched  his  fingers,  as  if  -sua- 
peefuug  ^nt  he  designed  to  carry  off  everything  rich  and  rare  in  tfaA 
finy  residenQe.  But,  on  returning  to  Bangor,  our  author  was  consdled 
%y  the  kindly  greeting  he  met  wim  ^m  a  charming  hostess  in  a  blaek- 
mk  dress,  and  a  gold  %ain  adorning  her  heaving  bosom,  and — ^tme  poet! 
— ^he  admired  her  more  than  all  llbe  treasures  of  art  be  had  been  listlessly 

~~  7  flsi  duniug  the  morning.  But  hn  troubles,  conneeted  with  liis 
to  emliMtion,  were  mot  yet  over,  for  in  the  eoffide-room  lie  Ml 
>  lAie  elutdtts  ef  tlnee  Birmingham  bagmen,  who  clove  to  lum,  Ae 
iim  fM  man  tS  the  sea  to  the  luckless  Sindbad.  He  could  not  escape 
from  them,  and  go  to  reveil  alone  in  the  prospect  from  the  J9[enul>iid^ 
Ubre  lie  1^  promised  to  join  them  in  an  excursion  to  the  slate  qaames 
Tliey  ^evidenthr  regarded  a  <iierman  who  could  talk  EngUsh  as  «  iuAMS 
mntmfm.  At  leng^  however,  KL  Bodenberg  was  enabled  (to  gbe  them 
ihe  Ap  for  a  wdule,  aad  enjoy  his  soHtode  at  Caernarvon. 

My  &BBfc  walk,  on  amvinr  late  in  the  afternoon,  was  on  the  ietraoe,  which 
atttTuwakiagtiieoldwaUsQf  the  town,  abm  the  MenaiJBtraitB.  iltistte 
Sammait  pHMnenadB  of  the  townsfolk,  and  the  prospect  ^^cteffids  over  iffae  ^omt, 
Jiheasi^aBdtheiiniiiBnseflistk;  behudoneaEe.caJBmning'fillaB,Betinaheii«f 
wfawhmg  venkute.  Above  all  rises  the  Twt-hill,  or  GuardJuU,  a  jrodk  fron 
«diioka«i]pErbipiio8peet  is  obtained.  Ononesidetheopeneea,  onthecEtlurtte 
jmgtA  bke  hoes  •m  mooatainB,  the  Snowdon  <diain  in  all  its  epbBdov  and 
DeauW,  and  beneath  one  the  town,  abpro  «ihose  «ooIb  tiie  eveang  Jiiist,  lifta 
mined  by  the  ta^  of  the  setting  son,  slowly  floated  away,  and  the  castle  resting 
— '"-etviedepeof'&eliM.  Tbe  caetk,  atthoogh  a  rnin,  is  in  sach  an  exoelkot 
ef  UBBiBitftian,  thUt,  when  compared  witii  €onwiiy,  tt  seems  iAbm^ 
a^  aha  ilk  an  faana;  not  ^  deiaely  ckthedwith  ivy,  and  all  is  waior 
aadfa^oader.  Jn  the  eenrtni  hudbs  a»  gmzing  on  jHoasanf-locJdng  tauf^jllahi,* 
aeaooek  is  bokUyipaiadiDg  its  plumage  m  the  wemng  son,  f>Fer  the  jfdain  floals 
Ihe  shadow  of  .the  ipeat  Xnghsh  banner  from  the  Eagle  Towei;  and  m.theioqa- 
^^-^  hai^  theneit  of'^'thesanmiergaest^theswalbwihatktempleahzso^ 
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file  most  celebrated  of  the  towers  is  the  one  known  as  the  eagle,  so  called,  as 
the  story  runs,  from  a  Roman  aqnila  fonnd  in  the  keep  of  Sagontinm,  whieh 
once  adorned  the  battlements.  In  thb  tower,  too,  are  shown  the  naked  walk  of 
the  chamber  in  which  Queen  Eleanor  gave  birth  to  the  first  Prince  of  Walea. 
This  tower,  the  admiration  of  many  centuries,  is  still  in  a  perfect  state  of  pte- 
senraiion.  All  is  still  firm,  even  to  the  steps  that  lead  to  the  battlements;  and 
a  glance  into  the  dark  and  gloomy  court  ices  the  heart.  From  the  summit 
a  different,  though  equally  pleasant  yiew,  is  obtained  through  each  loophole: 
here  the  silent  courts,  the  hill  with  its  verdant  glades,  the  town  with  its  narrow 
•tre^  and  quaint  houses ;  on  the  other  side  the  jagged  tops  of  the  mountains, 
and  beneath  them  Snowdou  in  the  distance ;  then,  again,  the  island  of  Anglesey 
with  its  pleasant  undulating  hills,  intersected  by  yalieys,  with  white  farms  poM^ 
ing  out;  and— far  extendea  prospect— a  brilliant  phun  of  water  reflecting  the 
beams  of  the  setting  sun ;  the  sea,  and  in  the  harbour  the  ships  which  bear  the 
"Welsh  slaie— the  present  "  queens  and  princessea"  of  Wales — ^to  Liverpool, 
Ihiblin,  Belfast,  and  London,  ay,  even  to  Hamburg  and  America. 

The  next  day  M.  Rodenberg  started  for  Llanberis,  meetiog  the  ineri- 
taUe  bagmen  once  more  on  the  road.  The  most  ourioos  &ot,  bowerer, 
was,  that  the  whole  boyhood  of  Wales  appeared  to  indulge  in  amateur 
begging.  As  they  trooped  oat  of  school,  the  boys  rushed  nhet  the  eomik 
begeing  for  a  halfpenny ;  and,  as  they  were  plump  as  partridgeSi  it  was 
endent  that  they  indulged  in  this  generally  painful  process  out  of  sheer 
fiin.  One  of  tne  bagmen  regarded  the  matter  from  a  philosophical 
stand-point,  and  ascribed  the  begging  to  the  fertility  of  Welsh  womeiu 
^*  If  there  were  not  so  many  children  in  each  house,"  he  said,  *'  they 
would  not  want  to  beg.  Why  should  so  small  a  village  be  aUowed 
to  bring  so  many  children  into  the  world  ?**  But  all  the  trouUes  were 
over  when  the  coach  stopped  at  Llanberis. 

The  scene  was  delicious.  Grey  masses  of  rock  surrounded  us,  sinking  down 
gradually  to  the  Llynbadam,  the  first  lake  in  these  highlands,  which  stretdied 
out,  dark  blue  and  motionless,  into  the  distance.  High  on  ther  right  towered 
the  mountains,  and  the  glistening  crest  of  Snowdon  appeared  in  cloudless 
majesty  and  purity.  The  rocks  retracted  every  tinge  of  grey ;  only  sparsely  did 
moss  uid  heather  grow  on  the  mighty  blocks.  Where  the  village  ot  Llanoeria 
actuall?  begps,  pines  and  beeches  close  in  the  view,  and  I  never  saw  anv  hotel 
more  charmingly  situated  than  the  Victoria,  perched  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  with 
the  ruins  of  Doibadam  Castle  frowning  above  it.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
peculiar  life,  half  poetic,  half  humorous ;  pretty  English  women,  with  floating 
veils,  galloping  up  from  each  ravine  on  daring  ponies ;  ^ntlemen,  young  ana 
old  coming  down  from  Snowdon,  with  their  sticks,  then:  hats  crushed,  their 
tight  clothes  torn,  and  their  hands  bleedmg;  the  guides  and  vagabond  boys; 
this  donkeys  and  ponies,  all  mingled  with  laughter,  abuse,  and  cTcrv  variety  of 
sound ;  not  to  forget  the  eternal  twanging  of  tne  haiper,  who  sat  at  the  entnmoe 
of  the  hotel ;  and,  far  abo?e  the  busy  scene,  the  fluttenng  of  the  English  standard, 
which  cast  its  shadow  over  the  bright  gpreen  turf  and  the  tops  of  the  pines  that 
clothed  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Such  are  the  components  of  the  pleasant 
scenery  of  the  Victoria  Hotel  at  Llanberis. 

The  only  gloomy  reminiscence  connected  with  our  author's  otherwise 
pleasant  stay  at  Llanberis  was  the  ascent  of  Snowdon,  which  proved  a 
decided  failure.  A  mist  set  in  to  which  a  London  fog  would  be  mere 
child's  play,  and  through  this  the  party  had  to  grope  their  way  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  breaking  their  necks.  The  only  satisfactory  feature, 
in  short,  connected  with  the  ascent,  was  the  roaring  fire  in  the  little  public 
at  Gwrydd.     But  M.  Rodenberg,  at  any  rate,  found  that  consolation 
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mbSA  the  Latin  poet  discoyered  in  soflh  situatioD,  for  the  whole  loom 
waf  fuU  of  **  focios  maloram'*  of  both  sezeiy  indulging  in  a  general  growl 
at  the  weather*  The  return  home  was  much  safer,  for  the  bells  of  hun* 
dreda  of  sheep,  which  clamber  perpetually  over  the  rocks^  gnided  the 
trayeUer.  Bat  we  are  inclined  to  belieye  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  asoent  of  Snowdon  is  accompanied  by  similar  difficulties.  Pleasanter 
was  the  trip  to  the  Lakes,  on  which  M.  Rodenberg  found  a  congenial 
companion  in  a  younr  Englishman  who  had  studied  for  a  length  of 
time  at  Mnmch,  and  fsturbed  his  poetic  musings  by  caroUing  the  most 
audacious  student  songs.  At  Capei  Curig  our  author  came  once  again 
on  the  spoor  of  the  Birmingham  bagmen— ^lot  in  person,  but  in  the 
strangers  book.  One  of  them  had  evinced  his  satifaction  at  the  treat- 
ment  thej  had  met  with,  in  rhyme,  and  certainly  must  have  passed  a 
night  on  the  Uack  stone  of  Arda^  which  possesses  the  quality  of  render- 
ing the  sleeper  a  poet  or  a  madman.  The  valley  of  Nant  Frankon — that 
if,  the  Beaver  Valley — h  so  called  because  formerly  it  was  filled  with 
thoee  interesting  animtls,  but  now-a-days  the  only  trace  of  them  to  be 
found  there  is  on  the  heads  of  the  peasant  girls.  After  a  cursory  yisit 
to  the  Benglog  Falls,  spoiled  by  the  prevailing  mist,  our  tourists  returned 
to  Capel  Curig.  Here  all  was  merriment  In  the  small  lakes  gentlemen 
and  ladies  stood  on  rooks,  drawing ;  on  the  banks  were  tall,  thin  boys  in 
red*plaid  trousers  and  coats  and  tall  green  caps,  busily  engaged  in  fishing. 
But  as  there  was  no  particukr  novdty  in  this,  the  party  went  on  singing 
students'  songs,  in  which  an  Englishman,  who  accompanied  them,  and 
spoke  in  English,  was  enabled  to  join,  by  their  teaching  him  Longfellow's 
eapital  tranwUion  of  '*  Was  Kommt  dort  von  der  Hohe  ?^  Thus  cheered 
on  their  road,  they  soon  reached  the  Rhaiadr  y  Wennol,  or  Swallow  Fall, 
mud  discovered  one  of  the  plagues  of  Wales. 

We  had  to  descend  throogfa  a  beech  wood,  and  at  the  entrance  were  accosted 
by  a  veiy  respectably  dressed  woman,  with  a  bomiet  and  green  silk  parasol.  She 
made  a  eoiisej,  we  replied  by  a  bow.  She  pointed  out  a  path  with  the  polite- 
ness of  a  lady  who  was  quite  at  home  and  doing  the  honours  to  her  guests.  We 
thanked  her.  She  made  another  curtsey,  we  another  bow.  "What  does  she 
want — ^is  she  mad?"  the  two  Englishmen  asked,  as  thev  looked  round  after  her. 
The  waterfiBll  was  before  us  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  tbe  setting  sun :  as  com- 
pared with  the  Benglog  Falls,  we  fancied  ourselves  wandering  in  a  park,  for  the 
rooks  had  disappeared,  and  the  scenery  is  very  attractive,  in  spite  of  its  compa- 
rative tameness.  The  contrast  of  tbe  dancing  water,  over  which  the  settug 
sun  threw  a  ruddy  halo,  with  the  dark  masses  collected  in  the  pools  beneath, 
was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  the  eye.  On  emerging  from  the  wood  again,  the 
lady  with  the  bonnet  and  green  parasol  was  awaitmg  us.  "  Sir,  you  will  re- 
member me," she  said;  "you  won't  forget  me."  "No,"  I  said,  "I  will  not 
forget  you.  I  inUl  keep  you  in  my  memory."  But  that  was  not  what  the  lady 
meant — she  wanted  money.  "  But  why  r^  I  naturally  asked ;  a  man  likes  to 
know  why.  "For  showing  you  the  waterfall,  sir."  "And  who  let  it  out  to 
you,  then?"  But  it  was  all  of  no  use,  and  we  had  to  give  her  money  at  kst. 
**  The  mad  woman !"  said  one  Enghshman.  "  The  imprudent  creature !  said  the 
other.  But  I  did  not  rc^;ard  the  matter  in  that  light :  if  the  kings  of  the  middle 
ages  could  enclose  forests  and  dam  up  streams,  why  should  not  a  poor  Welsh- 
woman hit  on  the  idea  of  making  the  natural  beauties  of  her  country  tri- 
Imtaiy? 

Af^er  quittins^  the  rocky  pass  of  Snowdonia,  the  tourist  finds  the  most 
surprising  yet  pleasing  contrast  in  the  Yale  of  Llangollen,  which  has  justly 
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WmdlffisteiieJ  tfe  <<^ Happy  Vallvf.'*  Boe  il  i»  a  sctm  fiiv  IIm  ««9t 
■oC  finr  tke  pael  Jftsndsm  audi  toetbes,  but  does  not  i»  my  w«j  m 
A»  niodl  Long  eeloktN»dl  m  iAm  ^Kv<ettbg*plM9  of  tweet  Jtaoj  JeBe% 
ill  eiwntmly  ofetaineJ  incrMae^Teiiewiibf  Lmj  Eloflnor  Ai^  and  Bfinr 
Itasoobysefccl^g^it  astfaeseeneof  thevhennnage.  %C  it  ie  real^  !!■« 
ferwtotttteo^at  Sarah's  weddbg-,  or  Aw  ]romig  kdywfll  gvefWMip»> 
tient  at  die  delay.  Tl^  ikffoe  th»  important ce wiea^  haJl^eeifc  aiafc 
knowB  €9  the  guests  by  tbe  agency  «9f  ffo  YiUage  MtekmUh,  wie^  aAar 
m  ffey  of  toHing,  rejeieni^,  aso^n^,^  pat  <m  ktaSan^yatMi,  aad  per* 
ftnaed  hia  ftmetiom  witb  due  sokomity.  The  hfewiiataitti-  of  Aber  ia 
Aw  best  inviter  far  and  near.  Ha  is  a  elef«r  feUbw,  and  ea&taBc  aK  dagr 
withoiit  growing  tired.  He  knows  the  fiaHRly  history  of  lA  the  faatoaa 
§ot~  bhAbs  raand)  and  nanagea  to  pay  them  Bretriate  eompfiaienti*  Wh^ 
he  midertaies  the  duty  iSe  yaung  couple  may  be  qoite  eevtain  liail  ne 
iafitatiett  w91  be  xefased,  and  that  presents  wil  he  gtaear  i»  paa^ 
fitfion. 

\^  cBe  iiMiMfl^  lor  the  cei"eiuouy  uie  fann  ipas  hi  atter  cosfusioa^ 
WBu  Savav^  bopy-g^ard  were  erecting  artliil  barncadm  ni  all  aiKiiclMias 
te  prevent  uie  entrance  or  tnie  bridegroom  mo  Ina  fiuendli.  Ia  tae  eentio 
of  Ae  wisket  gate  a  species  of  qmntain  was  erected,  also  Mr  tntr  sama 
parpose.  Sbddenfyi  a  sans  wwistle  was  Beardy  avd  tne  bostilities  eont* 
taeaeed*  Tne  enemy  nnmbered  moat  affyy  all  flsounted  os  smaJI'  tw eno 
poniee;  at  the  head  rode  the  piper,  his  horse  being-  ahnost  hidden  br 
tvappiags  and  feathers.  €Hi  reaching  we  (|mntam,  a  hail  was  eaOeaL 
^W^yecrletnaBior  no?^  asloed  the  piper.  *^Ner  wewfltaot  ktyaa 
iD^*^  snr  of  Sarah^s  body^goard  replied.  The  attack  then  eemaMucod  wilik 
great  vigour,  asd  althoogn.  nkei'e  were  many  ban -breadth  escapes,  tne  al^ 
tacking  party  succeeded  in  effecting  a  lodgmoat,  and  marened  on  tiie 
atoae  banMadasy.  whacb  sesnied  to  otfer  a  Bwresariow  rssistante  ;  hat  the 
liM^e  poaiw  bcnadied  over  tivm,.  and  the  amniJanti  daew  ap  in  ftont  wi 
the  hoase,  the  doer  of  wfateh  was  secure^  faataaed.  New  it  is  tile  iishM 
m  Wales'  that  this  ast  attack  raonfd  be  made— not  wiok  crowbars  and 
hammers,,  as  might  be  expected — ^bat  with  yerses.  The  two  parties  carry 
OD  a  i^yming  contest,,  until  the  besiegied.  caa  no  longer  give  a  ieply„  and 
the  fiorteis  is  ooaopdlsd  to  yiekL  The  pavty  BUtaafied  to  get  da  dboc 
qpoaad,  anAiaa-few  aaawtea,  GnflStK  the  kader  of  the  assiahinrsj  ca— 
oat  af  the  hoase,  beanag  Sarah  ia  em»  asm,  aad  wanng  hia  hat  triaai 
phaatly.  Sarah  shrieked^  and  disfcaded  bstself  widi  harcaaad  iMtt,  bat 
uie  incfty  bnciegroom  came  to  the  rescue,  took  herm  Ins  arm^  and,  aftec 
l^cme  her  in  the  saddle  before  him,  g^lbped  off  at  break-neck  speedL 
But  tie  IttidaLguard  had  soon  mounted  their  poniefl^  and  puiaued  tha 
nyiifasra  at  fuU  spaed  over  hedgea  and  ditdias,  aloag;  tfie  Conway-road. 
Beaaadi  the  Peaawmnawv  the  lahhera  were  eaaghi  up^  and  a  legalaa 
batdecoaMd.  Blows  of  the  fist  and  stidi  wen  SKriiiDgad  in  tlw  nasat 
admirafcio  aMBBKr,  bat  poor  Sarah  waa  aastta  be  psML  Her  bad^ 
g^nard  tried  to  ing  her  down  by  the  legs  and  arma^  and  set  to  work  witk 
more  freedom  than  a  lady  would  endare,  who  might  hare  liesa  powerM 
muscles  and  more  prudery  than  a  Webh  girl.  At  length  the  bride* 
groom's  party,  with  their  numerical  superiority,  succeed^  in  disarming 
the  c&aa  and  gaining  an  entire  Tnstmy.    The  horsemeit  Aen  proceeded 
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to  a  tent,  which  had  been  put  up  at  Gorddunoc  Farm,  and  were  followed 
by  a  large  number  of  marriage  guests,  who  had  collected  on  the  high 
road  to  see  the  fun.  The  entire  farm  looked  as-  if  an  auction  were  going 
to  be  held.  The  yard  was  crowded  with  marriage  presents,  furniture, 
kettles,  baskets^  pots,  and  pans.  Now  and  then  a  rider  came  troop- 
ing in,  bearing  a  ehair  er  a  elodc  00  Ae  nMh  bow.  The  proces- 
sion then  started  for  Llanfairfechan,  where  it  arrived  about  noon.  Owen 
and  Sarah  were  soon  made  mm  and  wife*,  and  the  day's  sports  began. 
At  the  antnnoe  to  the  teat  sat  the  blackamitk  of  Abe%  and  oa  a  tub 
Bttt  hiiBr  stood  a  hex.  Every  person  that  enteEedthiaw  iaa  trifla — ''  a 
ahiUixig  for  the  £eod^  ik  shilling  for  tha  drink„  sEc,.  and  anything  more  wiB 
be  aaeq)ied»  And  wfasA  tha  christaaing  6oaie%  we  snail  faare  «^n^tW 
day'a  joUilyJ'  At  tha  other  ead  of  the  tent  sat  the  harpav  and  piper  an 
a.  sli^ki  akvatieB*  These  wers^  probably,,  some  thxea  haaia^  gamto 
asMBifaled,  old  and  yoottg^  boys  and  g^ls.  Immadiatriy  albeg  dianeg  the 
taUeaweie  removed  and  tiiadaadng  b^^an.  Tha  blacksmith  of  Ahar  wm 
contiaasfly  walldag- tlioat  among  the  complesy  and  carrying  on  the  cigjar 
trade  witk  conndmUe  pradt»  Tha  WeJsh  are  not  pnaiinaalelj  fiond  af 
denrJBg^  but  Aay  make  u|^  fee  it  by  their  lore  foe  siuyia^  There  is 
Botadancs^  cv  a  xDeny-maidngy  where  they  do  not  eventually  coagregate 
vouad  the  faaip>  aad  commenee  their  penailliena  to  the  iwriatieaa  of  tbe 
&aner.  They  sing  en  witheut  intarmptioa,  one  after  the  etber^  and 
each  a  diifcrent  atvophe  from  the  piecediog  oaew  Aa  a  gaaaral  rela,  a 
marry  coatast  ia  carried  on;,  each  smger  tries  to  oonAradiothia foreman 
thieng^  UapaaniU).  in  whiek  proaeaa  the  eleverer  pnsonB  often  ^irttmpi>- 
jnae  ia  the  most  aatoniahiog  way*  The  minority  of  them,  ho«eeer,  have 
huadreds  e£  peaniUioas  m  their  heads^  whiek  they  have  ready  for  any 
cieanaim  Thataaeeelectadiainually  the  *^  ArhydyNds^'^hettaBkaMn 
ta  Saxoa  aaaea  andee  the  name  of  *'  Peer  Mary  Annel" 


With  the  marriage^  M.  Bodenbei^g  eonaluded  hia  pleaaairf  stay  in 
Walesa  aad  whea  he  reached  London*  aad  found  htaaafflf  aumonaded  fagr 
>  enieidal  logy  fe  oould  hardly  believe  that  two  such  extrtaaea  o£  climate 
eonld  exist  im  one  country.  He,  therefore^  made  baa  way  harriedly 
aorosa  the  Chaniwl,  aad  soon  found  himself  once  nmre  ma^  enseoacad 
by  the  side  of  tha  hs^  Maekek/lku^  whMk  he  busied  himaetfwilh.  arraa^- 
ing  the  ricLexpeiiaoaes  he  had  coUeated  diudaghia  **  Autaasa.  ia  WaleSi." 
He  pmniiiaj  Sacah^  however,  meat  faithfellv,  thi^  he  woaUlirefeasB^  aad, 
ae  a  geotliMaaa*  wifl  deebtless  keep  hia  woacL  We  may^  theaefcre,  haae 
AB  oppeatuailr;^  heieafter  of  imparting  wmba  fmrdies  dauiila  ef  theyeuag 
lodj'a  fimily  history  te  oar  readers^ 
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EETEOSPECTIVB  EEVIEWALS: 

VII.— St.  Evrehond. 

A  LOVChLiYED  author,  of  no  great  importance  in  himself,  sometimes 
becomes  important,  simply  on  the  score  of  his  long  life,  as  a  connecting 
Knk,  or  corresponding  medium,  between  two  epochs  in  his  country's  lite- 
rature. Mr.  De  Quincey  has  comically  compared  the  two  great  systems 
or  separate  clusters  of  Greek  literature  to  a  dumb-bell :  the  two  globes 
are  the  said  systems  or  clusters,  while  the  cylinder  which  connects  them 
is  the  long  man  that  ran  into  each  system,  binding  the  two  together— 
that  long  man  being  Isocrates,  the  actual  and  original  "  old  man  elo- 
quent'' of  Milton's  sonnet,  whom  the  battle  of  Choeronea,  ''&tal  to 
nberty,  killed  with  report"  Great  his  critic  declines  in  conscience  to 
call  him  ;  and  therefore,  by  way  of  compromise,  he  calls  him  long,  for 
Isocrates  went  great  lengths  in  the  article  of  longevity,  living  through 
four-and-twenty  Olympiads,  of  four  solar  yean  each.  '*  He  narrowly 
escaped  being  a  hundred  years  old ;  and  though  that  did  not  carry 
him  fix>m  centre  to  centre,  yet,  as  each  system  might  be  supposed  to  pro- 
tend a  radius  each  way  of  twenty  years,  he  had,  in  fact,  a  fiill  personal 
cognisance  (and  pretty  equally)  of  the  two  systems,  remote  as  they 
were,  which  composed  the  total  world  of  Grecian  genius."  Had  he  been 
k>ng,  the  opium-eater  nroceeds  to  remark,*  in  any  other  situation 
than  just  in  that  dreary  aesert  between  the  oasis  of  Pericles  and  the  oaris 
of  Alexander,  what  good  would  that  have  done  us  ?  ''A  wounded  snake," 
or  an  Alexandrine  yerse,  would  have  been  as  useful.  But  he,  feeling 
himself  wanted,  laid  his  length  down  like  a  railroad,  exactly  where  he  could 
be  useful — with  his  positive  pole  towards  Pericles,  and  his  negative  pole 
towards  Alexander.  Even  Gibbon — even  the  f^sty  Gibbon — conde- 
scends to  be  pleased  with  this  seasonable  application  of  his  two  terrainL 
<<  Our  sense,"  says  he,  in  his  fortieth  chapter,  **  of  the  dignity  of  human 
nature  is  exalted  by  the  mmple  recollection,  that  Isocrates  was  the  com- 
panion of  Plato  and  Xenophon  ;  that  he  assisted,  perhaps  with  the  his- 
torian Thucydides,  at  the  first  representation  of  the  (Edipus  of  Sophocles 
and  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides."  So  far  in  relation  to  the  upper  ter- 
minus of  the  long  man;  next,  with  reference  to  the  lower  terminus, 
Gibbon  eoes  on :  ''  And  that  his  pupils  iBschines  and  Demosthenes 
contended  for  the  crown  of  patriotism  in  the  presence  of  Aristotie,  the 
master  of  Theophrastus,  who  taught  at  Athens  with  the  founders  of  the 
Stoic  and  Epicurean  8ects."f 

Some  such  longitude  we  may  assign,  without  much  latitude,  to  the 
once  famous  and  highly  fashionable  Monsieur  de  St.  Evremond.  Not 
that  he  otherwise  resembled  Isocrates,  any  more  than  Monmouth  did 
Maoedon,  in  honest  Fluellen's  comparison ;  but  he  too  numbered  his 

*  See  De  Qufaicey's  Essay  on  Style,  Fart  m,  Blackwood,  1840. 
t  Gibbon's  fioman  Empire,  ch.  xl. 
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ninetj  yean  aod  a  fraction  over,  and  he  too  forms  a  ehronologioal  link 
between  two  ages  of  belles-lettres.  When  St.  Evremond  was  bom, 
Henry  the  Fourth  had  not  been  three  years  in  his  bloody  grave  ;  Riche* 
lieu,  at  eight-and-twenty,  was  as  yet  in  the  shade  ;  even  the  Constable 
de  Luynes  had  his  future  still  before  him  ;  De  Retz  was  not  so  much  as 
an  in&nt  of  days,  muling  and  puking  in  his  nurse's  arms  ;  Maxarin  was 
bot  a  whining  schoolboy  (if  ever,  which  is  probable,  he  dtd  whine),  with 
shining  morning  face  (if  ever,  which  is  just  possible,  his  face  did  shine) ; 
Yoiture  was  omy  in  his  teens,  but  doubtless  already  played  the  lover, 
sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad  made  to  his  mistress's  eyebrow, 
whoever  was  the  dapper  little  gentleman's  mistress  at  that  time  of  day, 
when  he  was  not  yet  free  from  the  fumes  of  the  wine*merchant's  shop, 
and  free  of  the  circle  at  the  Rambouillet  Hotel.  Agrippa  d'Aubign^ 
the  Maintenon's  grandsire,  might  stand  for  the  soldier,  b^urded  like  the 
pard,  jealous  of  honour,  sudden  and  quick  of  quarrel ;  and  Pasquier  for 
the  justice,  with  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut ;  but  that  both  of 
them,  the  old  soldier  and  the  old  judge,  were  rather  in  4ie  advanced  stage 
of  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon,  and  indeed  Pasqtiier  (then  fourscore 
and  upwards)  in  the  last  stage  of  all,  that  ends  this  strange  eventful  his* 
tory  of  Shakspeare's  Seven  Ages.  Shakspeare  himself  at  this  period,  was 
in  the  second  year  of  his  retirement  at  Stratford.  Cervantes,  in  his 
grand  climacteric,  was  at  length  settled  quietly  in  Madrid.  ComeiUe 
was  blundering  heavily  over  his  alphabet.  Mademoiselle  de  Scuddiy  was 
a  brisk  little  miss  of  six.  Calprenede  was  in  long-clothes.  Balxao  was 
a  showy  lad  of  nineteen,  and  Descartes  two  years  younger.  Mathuria 
R%nier  was  dying  or  dead,  and  Brant6me  was  to  die  next  year.  Patnt 
was  just  beginning  to  speak  plain,  and  so  was  that  Little  Pickle,  Master 
Paul  Scarron.  Among  the  names  of  contemporary  genius  in  England, 
of  those  who  should  be  great  hereafter,  there  were  George  Herbert  and 
Isaak  Walton,  each  in  his  twentieth  year ;  Herrick  in  his  twenty-second  ; 
Davenant  and  Waller  and  Browne  in  their  eighth ;  Milton  and  Clarendon, 
and  Suckling  and  Fuller,  only  in  their  fifth. 

So  much  lor  the  time  when  St  Evremond  was  bom.  That  was  in  the 
year  of  grace  1613.  When  he  died,  in  1703,  three  successive  genera- 
tions had  run  out  their  course.  The  grandson  of  Henri  Quatre  was 
fretting  in  querulous  old  age  over  the  straits  and  reverses  his  insatiate 
ambition  had  at  last  encountered.  Twice  had  the  Stuarts  been  ousted 
from  the  British  throne ;  the  house  of  Nassau  had  effected  a  temporary 
lodgment  there ;  and  now  again  a  Stuart  reigned  alone— herself  und^ 
petticoat  government  of  a  rather  tight-lacea  sort.  In  that  interval  of 
thrice  thirty  years,  Racine  and  Moli^re  had  found  ample  time  to  be  bom, 
compose  their  plays,  die,  get  buried,  and  leave  a  good  surplus  margin  of 
blank  years  at  each  end  of  their  life-histories,  rascal's  troubled  spirit 
had  been,  these  forty  years  past,  where  troubling  has  ceased  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest.  La  Bruy^re  and  La  Fontaine  had  come  and  had 
gone,  and  so  had  La  Rochefoucault  and  Bussy  Rabutin,  Quinault  and  Per^ 
rault,  Louvois  and  Turenne.  Come  and  gone  were  Fouquet  and  CoU 
b6r^--out,  quite  out,  the  brief  candle  of  their  life — their  labours  long 
since  ended,  and  other  men,  and  still  others,  entered  into  their  labours. 
Come  and  gone  were  La  Grande  Mademoiselle,  and  the  amiable  La 
Fayette,  and  the  too  fascinating  Longueville,  and  the  doting  S^vign^ 

YOL.  ZLin.  o 
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tod  tlM  diftrj-keefHD^  MotteviUe,  md  many  anodier  gvntiewomaii  of 
note.  Witltiii  the  next  few  years  would  be  bom  the  leaden  of  Fraoee's 
eighteentk-eentury  literature — Roueseau  and  Diderot,  VauYonargues  and 
IVAlenbert,  Bnffon  and  Helvetius.  Already  was  the  future  dictator  of 
their  repubfic,  Voltaire  to  wit>  a  brisk,  inquisitive,  keen-eyed,  sharp- 
tongned,  inis(4iieTOus,  meddling,  mocking  urchin,  in  the  tenth  year  <^ 
his  age,  and  a  pronounced  pet  with  St.  Evremond's  aged,  not  Tenerable 
correspondent,  Ninon  de  Tfinelos.  Between  Voiture  and  Voltaire,  be- 
tween the  epoch  of  Voiture  and  that  of  Voltaire,  what  a  differenoe !  Yet 
does  <Hie  middle  term  snfiSee  to  connect  them,  widely  sundered  as  thej 
may  seem  ;  and  that  function  St.  Evremond  discharges,  in  yirtue  of  hu 
position,  his  tastes,  his  authorship,  and  his  fourscore  years  and  ten. 

IVtth  Sainte  Beuve,  we  may  divide  the  life  of  St  Evremond  into  two 
dearly  distinct  pordons.  Till  he  was  forty-eight  he  lived  in  FrwDce,  at  the 
court,  or  with  the  army,  a  life  of  brilliaQcy  and  activity  ;  high  in  &vour 
with  the  great  commimders  of  thatperiod,  he  was  fiiirly  on  the  way  to 
military  fortune  <^  no  mean  sort.  Tne  celebrated  letter,  however,  wnich 
he  wrote  against  Mazarin,  on  the  subject  of  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees, 
so  exasperated  Loms  XIV.  that  his  majesty  wrote  a  letter  in  ki$  tunp-*a 
letter  of  introduction  to  the  Bastille.  He  for  whom  this  fivroar  was  in* 
tended,  failed  to  appreciate  the  privilege  of  such  an  entr6e,  and  managed 
to  readi  England  vi&  Holland,  there  to  shelter  himself  until  the  tyranny 
was  overpast,  or  the  tyrant  in  a  better  temper.  In  Eng^bad  he  also 
managed  to  add  forty-two  years  to  the  existing  stock  g(  £ortv-eight — 
observing  mudi,  reading  moderately,  talking  a  great  deal,  and  amusing 
himself  with  writing  poHte  verses,  and  gallant  epistles,  and  historical  dis- 
sertations, and  critical  essays,  as  the  €t  took  him,  or  his  &ir  and  fashion- 
able iriends  required.  Samte-Beuve  sees  in  him  an  *^  amiable  sage,"  a 
mind  of  the  first  order  as  regards  good  sense,  and  conversant  with  the 
whole  range  of  the  graces.  <'  His  natural  characteristic  is  easy  eup^ 
riority ;  he  can  hardly  be  better  defined  than  as  a  kind  of  Montaigne 
adoucL  His  intellect  is  distinguished  at  once  by  firmness  and  finesse. 
The  passions  of  our  nature  he  has  experienced,  has  given  way  to,  has  in- 
deed, to  a  certain  extent,  cultivated  within  himself,  but  without  blindly 
abandoning  himself  to  their  sway ;  for  even  when  he  yielded,  he  did  so 
with  discernment  and  moderation.^ 

More  of  a  man  of  the  world  than  a  professed  autiior,  St  Evremond's 
writings  were  eagerly  read  in  manuscript  by  the  fSuroured  habUuie  of  the 
circle  he  frequented.  As  it  was  a  favour  to  hear  them  read,  it  became 
a  matter  of  amour-propre,  as  another  historian  of  French  literature  ob- 
serves, to  praise  them  up  to  the  sides;  the  vanity  of  the  listeners  swelled 
the  renown  of  the  author.  It  is  La  Brt^ere's  remark  that  a  work  thus 
made  known,  may  be  thoroughly  oommon-place  in  itself,  and  yet,  from 
Aese  extrinsic  accompaniments,  be  panegyrised  as  a  mirade  oiF  genius. 
It  is  when  the  printer  has  set  hands  upon  it,  and  the  charm  of  coterie  and 
clique  has  evanished,  that  the  process  of  disenchantment  rapidly  sets  in. 
But  St  Evremond's  repute  survived  even  the  trials  of  the  printing-press. 
"  Not  that  there  is  real  power  in  hts  thought  or  any  great  biiliiancy  in 
his  st^e;  but  we  do  find  in  him  the  finesse  in  observation  of  a  man  i^M 

*  Caisctfes  dtt  Lanfli,  t  iv. 
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fattslired  nmch  in  the  worid,  and  the  ingenious  easy  table-talk  of  the  Ugh 
society  of  tlMt  arm."  *^  The  disciple  of  Voiture  and  the  master  of  VoL- 
tabe,  he  has  infinitely  less  of  affiliation  than  the  former,  and  of  wii  and 
sagacity  than  the  latter ;  still,  he  serres  as  a  median  of  traDsition  W 
tween  these  two  men/'  So  writes  M.  Demogeot,*  who,  in  effect^  de^ 
scrMies  St.  Eyremond  as  a  spiriiuel  talker ;  an  epiourean  of  good  taste,  an 
eleyaot  and  superficial  atoialist,  who  piqued  himself  rather  on  living  than 
vrittng  welly  and  fully  conformed  to  his  own  mazimy  that  we  are  lar  more 
intereeted  in  enjoying  the  world  than  in  inadenstanding  it. 

Yinet  oommits  one  mistake  in  sayine  that  "St  Evremond  ^yied  in 
1709,  at  nearly  a  hundred  years  of  age  r  and  probably  another  when  be 
deelaMS  him  to  ''hear  the  excluiiye  impress  of  the  eighteenth  centwy.^t 
JCom  aeonrately  Mr.  Hallam  characterises  him  as  evidently  bejkmgiiig  te 
iIm  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  ^Maks  of  his  fame  as  a 
lirilliattt  ster  in  the  perished  aristocraey  of  France  and  England,  givinc 
for  a  time  a  connderable  lustre  to  his  writmgs,  die  greater  part  of  yvkim 
sure  an^  efinsioos  as  the  daily  intercourse  of  good  company  called  forth. 
^  Li  vena  or  in  pross^  be  is  the  gallant  friend,  rather  tlun  Wee,  of  ladies 
jrfao,  secure,  piohahly  of  love  m  some  other  qaarter,  were  prond  of  the 
friendship  of  a  wit  He  never,  te  do  him  iustiee,  mistakes  his  eharaet^ 
whieh,  as  his  i^  was  not  a  Ittde  advanced^  might  have  incurred  ridienleu 
Hortense  Ifancini,  Duehess  of  Maaarin,  is  lus  heroine  ;  but  we  take  little 
iateeeet  in  compliments  to  a  woman  neither  respeoted  in  her  life,  nor  /#» 
aaembeoed  aofief'  Hr.  Hallam  judges  that  nothing  can  be  moRe  irifliog 
tiuw  the  general  ehafneter  of  the  writiiigf  of  St  Evremcmd,  who  some^ 
times,  howefer,  rises  to  literary  /criticism,  or  even  civil  history;  on  wUch 
to^es  he  is  dear,  nnaffected,  eold,  without  imagination  or  sensibifity  i  a 
type  of  the  fngid  being,  whom  an  aristoentie  asKl  highly  pdished  seeiety 
is  apt  to  produce.  The  chief  merit  of  St  Evremond,  adds  the  same 
critic,  is  in  his  style  and  manner.  He  has  less  wit  than  Voiture,  who 
eontriboted  %o  Ibrm  him,  or  than  Vottam,  whom  he  contributed  to  form; 
hot  he  shews  neidMr  the  ellbxt  of  the  former,  nor  the  restlessness  of  the 
latter — thoogb  Tekaire,  when  lie  is  quiet,  as  in  die  earliest  and  l^st  of 
his  hbtorieal  worica,  seems  to  bear  a  considerable  resen^knce  to  St.  £vre«> 
mefud,  ssid  iliere  eaa  be  no  douJht  that  he  was  fsMBiliar  with  the  latter'a 
writings.} 

The  said  Veltafae  traces  St  Evremond^s  reputa^on  as  an  autikor  to  die 
eombtned  mflnenees  of  a  voluptuous  mor^Uef  a  knack  at  writing  letters  to 
people  at  eouit,  at  a  time  when  the  word  court  was  uttered  with  servile 
emphasis^—*  tern  for  composing  ver€  de  soeUti^  to  hit  the  taste  of 
fiMhion  and  frivelity,^ — and  a  rood  stock  of  esprit  to  animate  his  various 
effusions.  §  *'  His  exile,  his  philosophT,  and  his  works  are  known  to  all.'' 
Eepeciei  interest  the  areh-seo£Eer  ot  dke  eighteenth  century  takes  in  re- 
penting Ae  ater]^  he  it  true  or  false  (and  either  way  it  has  a  too 
ffrais^MMe  look,  on  d^  lace  of  it),  of  a  death-bed  mot  asecibed  to  St 
Evremond, — ^who,  heing  asked,  as  he  lay  a  dying,  if  he  would  ^«e 
ric^neHier,*^  aaew«red  (as  aneodotage  has  it)  :  **Je  voudrais  me  r^oon* 

^  Hiatdyi  la  lit  I^  eh.  xnvL 
•I-  Alex.  Yinet:  Hist  de  ULit  Fr.,  Introduction. 
Hallam's  Lit  of  Eai^ai  ^veL  ittjpet  ir.  eh.  viL  s.  9. 
iSikledeXeidsXlf; 
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olier  avec  I'app^tit  '^ — more  solicitous,  in  his  consistent  and  ever  pernstent 
epicureanism,  to  redeem  his  lost  appetite,  than  to  save  his  soul  alire. 

No  longer  are  his  works  known  to  all;  though  most  of  as,  who  read 
anything,  have  some  notion  of  his  philosophy,  and  have  heard  of  his 
exile.  St.  Evremond*s  exile  was  consequent  upon  the  &11  of  Fouquet— 
the  occasional  cause  heing  a  satirical  letter  he  had  written  on  Masarin's 
peace  of  the  Pyrenees.  According  to  Des  Maiseaox,  the  aflair  happened 
in  this  manner :  Louis  XIV.  set  out  for  Brittany  some  days  before  Fouqnet 
was  arrested ;  and  St.  Evremond,  being  summoned  to  attend  the  royal 
eort^,  left  a  strong-box,  containing  money  and  letters,  in  the  hands  of 
Madame  du  Plessis-Belli^re,  whose  liaison  with  the  surintendant  is  made 
so  much  of  in  one*  of  the  longest  and  boldest  of  Alexandre  Dnmas'a 
many  long  and  daring  romances.  *^  As  soon  as  M.  Fouquet  was  arrested, 
they  were  not  contented,"  says  Des  Maiseaux,  *'  with  seizing  all  his  papers, 
but  fiirthermore  dapped  a  seal  on  what  they  found  at  the  houses  of  all 
such  as  were  thought  to  be  his  confidants ;  and  did  not  fail  making  a 
visit  to  the  Lady  du  Plessis-Belli^re,  who  was  too  fi^reat  a  friend  to  the 
•uperintendent  to  be  forgotten.  There  they  seized  M.  de  St  Evremond's 
itrong-box,  and  the  Letter  relating  to  the  ryrenean  treaty.  •  •  •  •  MM. 
le  Tellier  and  Colbert,  who  were  the  Cardinal's  creatures,  pretending  a 
gratefol  veneration  for  the  memory  of  their  benefactor,  read  the  Letter 
to  the  King,  and  left  no  stone  unturned  to  exasperate  him  against  M.  de 
8t»  Evremond,'*  whose  invectives,  they  further  complained,  *' reflected  on 
the  re^^ency  of  the  Queen-mother,  and  even  on  the  King's  reign,  since 
his  majesty  had  thought  fit  to  pursue  the  Cardinal's  scheme  and  inaxims.''f 
The  lesult  was,  that  the  obnoxious  Letter-writer  was  ordered  to  the 
Bastille.  But  news  of  the  order  reaching  him  in  time,  St.  Evremond—- 
whom  the  warning  overtook  in  the  forest  of  Orleans, 

Under  the  shade  of  melandioly  boughs, — 

betook  himself  with  becoming  speed  to  his  native  Normandy,  preferring 
to  be  <<  cabin'd"  and  <'crib'd"  there,  to  being  «<  confined"  in  the  BastiUe, 
notwithstanding  all  the  ineffable  advantages  of  that  domidle,  as  regards 
mtudmity  to  peerless  Paris,  the  Frenchman's  paradise,  and  to  Louis 
Quatorze,  the  Frenchman's  magnus  Apollo  and  Jupiter  tonans  in  one. 
In  Normandy  he  concealed  himself  a  while,  and  thence  made  his  way, 
when  opportunity  offered,  to  Holland;  whence  he  departed,  after  no  long 
stay,  to  that  England  which  he  had  visited  under  far  different  auspices  a 
year  before,  as  aUachS  to  the  French  embassy  sent  to  congratulate 
Charles  11.  on  his  restoration,  and  in  which,  during  the  six  months  of 
his  then  agreeable  sojourn,  he  had  become  acquaints  with  some  of  the 
leading  note-worthies  of  the  English  court. 

In  London  St.  Evremond  lived  and  died,  in  Voltaire's  phrase,  as  a  free 
man  and  philosopher.  His  friend,  the  Marquis  de  Miremont,  assured 
Voltaire,  during  the  visit  of  the  latter  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  that 
there  was  quite  another  efficient  cause  at  work  in  the  matter  of  St. 
Evremond's  exile,  which  the  refugee  himself  could  never  be  induced  to 
explain.  Late  in  the  century,  Louis  XIV.  graciously  gave  leave  for  the 
banished  man  to  return  to  France ;  but  ee  phtlosapke  ^*  disdabed,"  as 

*  Le  Vkx>mte  de  Bragekmne. 

t  Life  of  St.  Evremond,  by  P.  des  KaSseaoz. 
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Voltaife  wurds  it,*  to  look  upon  this  permission  m  a  &Yonri  and  proved 
that  a  man's  eoimtry  is  that  where  he  can  live  happj,  which  St  Evre* 
anond  could,  and  did,  even  in  the  capital  of  Cockaigne. 

If  Masarin  was  the  occasion  of  his  disgrace,  a  niece  of  the  Cardbal's, 
Hortense  Mancini,  Duchess  of  Masarin,  was  St  Evremond's  chief  conso- 
lation in  exile.  During  the  years  that  elapsed  before  her  arrival,  he 
counted  among  his  intimates  or  his  privadot  (to  adopt  a  Spanish  disdno* 
tion)  such  persons  of  rank  and  renown  as  the  Dukes  of  Buckingham 
and  Ormond,  the  Earls  of  St.  Albans  and  Arlington,  the  crotchety  and 
diivalrie  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  the  free-thinking  Hobbes  of  MalmMbury, 
Mr.  Abndiam  Cowley  the  poet,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Waller  of  the  same 
guild,  and  parliament-man  besides.  With  his  Grace  of  Buckingham  and 
my  Lord  d'Aubigny,  our  foreign  guest  concocted  the  comedy  of  ^  Sir 
Politic  Wodd-be.'*  In  commemoration  of  the  alleged  nurams  of  Mr. 
Valentine  Greatrakes^  whose  wonderful  cures  were  attested  by  philo* 
aopbers  and  prelates,  by  a  Boyle  and  a  Cudworth,  a  Whichcot  and  a 
Patrick— he  wrote  his  novelet  of  <'  The  Irish  Prophet"  With  Madama 
de  Queronalle  he  discussed  the  art  of  love,  and  the  way  to  manage  a  Merry 
Monarch.  There  was  an  interruption  to  his  sojourn  in  England  a  few 
yean  afbr  its  commencement,  when  our  native  fogs,  or  his  own  nattve 
TBponn,  seam  to  have  brought  the  poor  gentleman  to  a  sorry  pass,  inso- 
mucfa  tliat  medical  advice  hurried  him  (in  defeult  of  Montpellier)  to  the 
Hague  (save  the  mark  I)  for  change  of  air.  In  Holland  he  consorted 
wiu  Hterati  of  first-dass  dimensions;  talked  politics  with  Heinsius, 
aneient  literature  with  Vossius,  and  metaphysics  with  Spinoaa — the  last 
of  which  triad  he  is  pleased  to  commend  for  learning,  modesty,  and  dis- 
interestedness. Breda,  Spa,  and  Brussels  were  visited  by  him  in  turn; 
and  he  was  not  without  hopes  of  making  a  return  to  England  nnneoes* 
tary,  by  means  of  working  on  the  clemency  of  the  Ghrand  Monarqne  to 
grant  him  a  plenary  forgiveness,  and  receive  him  back  again,  before  age 
Aould  render  a  rec^l  indifferent,  to  a  withered  senior  with 

neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor  beauty, 
To  make  the  summons  pleasant. 

But  though  his  firiends  at  court  duly  ventilaW  the  quesUon,  St.  Evre- 
mond  was  not  to  be  now  recalled — not  to  be  recalled  at  all  until  it  was 
too  late  to  answer  his  purpose.  He  came  back  to  England,  therefore, 
and  little  by  Httle  became  increasingly  settled,  and  even  in  hb  French 
way  attached  to  us  tad-hearted  islanders.  It  was  to  the  Frenchified 
section  of  our  society,  however,  that  his  intercourse  was  almost  exclu- 
sively confined.  He  did  his  endeavour,  too,  and  by  all  accounts  with 
tolerable  success,  to  Frenchify  us  more  extensively.  If  England  was  his 
adopted  country,  at  any  rate  he  would  not  turn  Englishman.  He  would 
not  even  learn  English — why  should  he?  In  that  age  the  island-home 
of  St.  Evremond  was  odious  to  his  countrymen  as  a  hive  of  heretics  and 
revolutionary  rascals.  The  two  courts,  presided  over  by  two  cousins, 
might  correspond  and  communicate  between  themselves,  and  no  harm 
done.  But  as  far  as  national  influence  was  concerned,  thai^  like  the 
Irishman's  reciprocity,  must  be  all  in  one  direction.     France  might, 

•  Si^e  de  Louis  XIV^  cb.  xxr. 
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cmUf  Attd  nmtMy  wouM  iniooNct  Engkmd}  poor  ImitoMw  Englaod 
iMiChdr  mighty  would,  nor  posstblj  ccnM  vatLuetio^  enHghleiiod  France 
yillemain  declares  thai  ftotwithgtanding  the  firoquent  r^tppt&ehemenif 
b«lir#«R  the  cabhietfl  of  London  and  VenaUks^  in  th«  matter  of  pofitkal 
iat«rMt% — and  notwithstanding  the  niarriaga  of  Charits's  maUat  witk 
Loui»'9  brother,  and  again,  at  a  later  day,  the  prolonged  exile  of 
James  IIr,-^all  of  which  events  nioet  hare  tended  to  fiunikaiiM  Fnmoe 
with  English  ideas,— there  is  yet  net  a  mgle  trace  of  anj  sash  idea  iil 
ttmA  Uterature  at  laree.  '^  And  this  becanse  what  eoamMinicatton 
thesv  waSy  took  pkee  between  the  two  coarts^  not  between  the  two^ 
ooontries^  The  liatiX  €$jmts  of  Franee  seemed  on  their  gaard  aguu* 
England,  as  a  land  of  sarages.  Antony  Hamilton,  an  Englishman^ 
wrote  French  in  a  style  more  sprightly,  airT»  Kad/ranfoue^  than  perhap* 
Sivy  PrenebnwUK  Bat  St.  Evremond^  a  refugee  in  England,  for  nie  vpmom 
of  twenty  years^  did  not  so  mach  as  learn  to  rend  the  Engiisk  laa* 
gaage.''*  Firilarke  Chasles,  again,  saya  gr^at  things  of  whai  was  going 
on  in  a  little  comer  of  London,  where  St.  Errcmond  directed  the  re* 
onions  ehez  Madame  de  Mazarin;  and  there  wo  ai«  insftnseted  to  see  tbe^ 
Franeh  eentre  whence  were  to  radiate  the  new  fbioes  of  English  Hterfl- 
tnrs-^^there  to  recognise  '^the  original  source  wlMi  shall  one  day  Used 
the  enth^  literature  of  Great  Britain,  and  shall  beeome  moeo  than  kalf 
FfSDsfa  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  Willia»,  and  Anoe.  The  genine  o£ 
Shak^)c«re  tiien  folds  up  its  wings  and  withdraws  its  rays ;  the  delioncy 
of  St*  Etremond  and  the  sererity  of  Boilean  horer  above  Enfl^idi  lit«r»« 
tors  ef  the  eigftteentb  ceartory,'"!  while  in  doe  time  Oasetodi,  and  Foa^ 
tenelk,  and  Moliere  are  virtoally  remnodoced,  or  at  least  lepresenled, 
Jl.  Chasles  takes  it,  by  Alexanoer  Pope  and  Joseph  Addison.  Lesa 
exoeptioiiable  in  the  main  is  the  obserration  of  another  eriticy^-^z*,  that 
St.  Ertemond's  destiny  would  appear,  when  it  fixed  hiaa  in  England,  toi 
hare  intended  him  m  the  ptecaioor  of  that  philosopher  1^  whom 
Frenchmen  were  first  made  aoqvainted  with  this  ^  noUe  covntiy  9"  but 
that  his  thoroughly  French  prejudices  debarred  him  horn  comprehending, 
much  less  sympathising  with,  the  men  and  manners  he  met  with  when  he 
crossed  the  Channel. 

Like  as  St.  Evremond  wis  in  several  respects  to  another  loog^lired 
Frenchman,  still  longer-lived  and  far  more  important  than  himself— wo 
mean  Fontenelle,  who  saw  out  nearly  half  of  the  seventeenth  ceatory, 
and  more  than  Imlf  of  the  eighteench---he  was,  with  all  his  epicaiiBm  and 
epicureanism  (not  a  hendiadys,  reader),  considerably  less  of  a  cold- 
bloodeil  animal  than  that  accomplished  centenarianr  St.  Evremond  waa 
capable  of  attachments,  pretty  strong  and  lasting.  As  Montaigne  bad 
his  Etienne  de  la  Boetie,  so  St.  Evremond  had  his  D'Aubigny,  whom  he 
k>6t,  however,  before  age  had  tested  the  quality  of  his  regudy  and  whom 
he  lamented  with  tears  that  did  him  credit,  and  gained  him  other  friendsr 
Lax  as  was  his  theory,  and  eke  his  pioctice,  of  morality,  he  was  oon-, 
sidered  quite  an  exemplar  by  some  in  that  debauched  gen«ration.r  H<» 
played  the  Mentor  in  his  way,  and  was  quizsed  for  it  by  the  young 

*  Yillemain :  Coors  de  Litt^rature  Fnui9aije. 

f  Etudes  8ur  TEspagne. 

X  Demogeot:  Hist  de  la  Lit  Fr.,  cb.  xxxvi. 
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bboda.  Afitony  Hanrnltoi^  deteitting  his  luiimnicy  whh  Coviit  Qnaor 
mont,  says :  ^'  St.  Evremond,  less  engaged  in  firiv^oa  panuits,  fire- 
quently  gaye  little  lectures  to  the  Chevalier,  and  hy  making  observations 
upon  the  past,  endearottred  to  set  lum  right  lor  the  present,  or  to  instruct 
bim  for  the)  future.**  One  of  these  admonitory  exhortations  Antony 
reports,  almost  at  length.  It  is  characteristically  interrupted  by  Gram- 
mont's  exclamation :  *^  Why,  my  little  philosophical  monitor,  you  talk 
here  as  if  you  were  the  Cato  of  NonNandv."* 

No  Cato,  however,  was  this  Norman  refugee :  bo  disciple  of  the  Porch ; 
but- an  avowed,  and  systematic,  and  advanced  disciple  of  the  Garden. 
Horace  Walpole  calls  St.  Evremond  **  a  favourite  pnilosopher  of  mine, 
for  he  thought  what  he  liked,  not  liked  what  he  thought.^f  Free  living 
and  firee  thinking,  for  this  he  lived,  and  thus  he  thought.  A  ^phi- 
losophy" highly  esteemed  by  those  whose  aspiration  is  like  Mai 
GreenS}   . 

To  drink  a  jooo-serions  cop 

With  souls  who've  tock  their  freedom  up ; 

And  let  their  mkid,  beguiled  by  talk. 

In  J^ieums'  iprden  wuk« 

Who  thought  it  heaven  to  be  serene; 

Pain,  heU;  and  purgatory,  spleeD.t 

At  regariB  epicorian,  indeed,  it  ia  true,  what  Lmgh  Hunt  iigr%  that' 
'<  St.  £iT8inoiid,  the  French  wit,  an  epicure  profiBSsed,  waa  too  good  aa 
epiosre  noi  to  be  temperate  and  preserve  his  relish."!  As  regarda 
^picoffeanism,  let  ua  hear  St.  Evremond  himself*  <<  I  am  a  philosopheiv 
as  far  removed  from  superstition  as  from  impiety ;  a  v(4uptutty,  wh^ 
has  not  less  abhorrence  of  debauchery  than  inclination  for  pleasure ;  a 
man  who  has  never  known  want  nor  abundance.  .'\  .  Youn^,  I  hated 
diadpation,  convinced  that  man  must  possess  wealth  to  provide  for  the 
wmmrU  of  a  hag  fife.  Old,  I  disliked  economy  >  as  I  beBete  that  wm 
Deed  not  gnatly  dread  want,  when  we  have  but  a  short  time  to  be 
raiMraUe.  I  am  satisBed  with  what  nature  has  done  for  me,  nor  do  I 
mpine  at  fortune.  I  do  not  seek  in  own  what  they  have  of  evil,  that  I 
flMiy  eenture ;  I  oi^  cBaeover  what  they  hove  ridiculous,  that  I  may  be 
amoaed.  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  detectbg  their  folUes  ;  I  should  feel  a 
greater  in  eommunicating  my  discoveries,  did  not  my  pntdenee  Natndm 
me.  liifie  is  too  short,  according  to  my  ideas,  to  read  all  kinds  of  books^ 
and  to  load  our  memories  with  an  endless  number  of  thines  at  the  cost  ef 
oar  judgment  ....  Although  I  constantly  read,  I  make  it  less  my  oceu* 
patioB  than  my  pleasure.  In  religion  and  in  friendship,  I  have  on^  to 
paint  myself  such  as  I  am ;  in  friei^hip,  more  tender  tbm  a  philosopher; 
and  in  leK^n,  as  constant  and  as  rincere  as  a  youth  who  has  more 
nnphcity  than  experience.  My  piety  is  composed  more  of  justice  and 
charity  than  of  penitence.  I  rest  my  confidence  on  Crod,  and  hope 
everything  from  his  benevolence.  In  the  bosom  of  Providence  I  find 
my  repose  and  my  fehcity."     A  passable  representative,  in  the  seven- 

*  Memoirs  of  Count  GraromoDt,  di.  vi. 

t  Walpole't  Letters,  CuDningbam't  ed.  i  370. 

X  The  Spleen.  §  The  Seer :  Essay  on  Anacreon. 
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teenih  centanr  of  the  ChriBtian  era,  of  that  ante-Cbristian,  and  may  wt 
not  say  anti-Chrifltian  sect,  who, 

among  flowery  f^rdens  curtained  round 

With  world-exduding  groves,  the  brotherhood 
Of  soft  Epicureans,  taught — if  they 
The  ends  of  being  would  secure,  and  win 
The  crown  of  wi^om — to  yield  up  their  souls 
To  a  voluptuous  unconcern,  preferring 
TranquiUity  to  all  things.* 

In  one  of  his  epistles  to  the  Comte  d*01onne,  St.  Evremond  develops 
with  some  fulness  his  epicurean  system ;  and  amidst  other  preg^nant 
passages  occurs  the  following,  eminently  significant  of  the  philosopher 
and  his  philosophy,  whether  truly  or  falsely  so  called :  '^  If  I  am  ohlis^d 
to  regret  anything,  my  regrets  are  rather  sentiments  of  tenderness  than 
of  grief:  and  if,  in  order  to  avoid  evil,  we  must  necessarily  foresee  it, 
my  foresight  never  goes  so  far  as  fear.  It  is  my  aim,  that  the  oon« 
sciousness  of  feeling  nothing  that  troubles  me,  and  the  consideration  of 
seeing  myself  free,  and  master  of  myself,  shoidd  give  me  the  spiritual 
pleasure  of  good  Epicurus.  I  mean  that  agreeable  indolence,  which  is 
not  a  state  without  either  grief  or  pleasure,  but  the  nice  sense  of  a  pvffe 
joy,  proceeding  from  a  conscience  at  rest,  and  a  mind  serene."  The 
same  letter  touches  on  the  superior  happiness  of  *'  true  Christians"  to  the 
mere  followers  of  Epicurus  and  Aristippus.  But  St.  Evremond*s  ideal 
of  tme  Christianity  was  the  reverse  of  severe  or  sublime.  Dootor  Garth, 
who  was  himself  censured  for  roluptuousness,  and  accused  of  infideli^-*-* 
whence  the  point  of  Pope*s  epigrammatic  verse, 

And  Garth,  the  best  good  Christian  he. 
Although  he  knows  it  not, — 

if  said  by  Atterbuty  to  have  written  an  epitaph  on  St.  Evremond,  intended 
for  Westminster  Abbey,  in  which  the  aeceased  was  commended  for  his 
indifference  to  all  religion.  There  are  saving  clauses  in  the  French  philoso- 
pher's writings,  designed  to  establish  the  sincerity  of  his  adherence  to 
tile  Church  of  Rome.  But  the  scope  of  those  writings  is  hard  to  recon- 
cile with  any  shade  or  section  of  that  comprehensive  community.  He  is 
too  fond  of  Fetronius,  by  f&r ;  has  too  lively  a  relish  for  that  classical 
Toluptuary,  too  absorbing  an  interest  in  his  manner  of  life,  and  especially 
too  pronounced  an  admiration  for  the  manner  of  his  death.  The  death 
of  Petronius,  in  fact,  he  reckons  the  most  glorious  of  antiquity,  greater  and 
nobler  certainly  than  that  either  of  Cato  or  Socrates.  ''  Petronius  leaves  us 
nothing  at  his  death  but  an  image  of  life :  no  action,  no  word,  no  circum- 
stance,  shows  the  perplexity  of  a  dying  man ;  it  is  with  him  properly  that 
to  die  is  to  cease  to  live."  When  The  Spectator  was  in  course  of  publi- 
cation, St.  Evremond's  name  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  his  s^i- 
timents  about  Petronius,  and  the  philosophy  of  Life,  and  the  mystery  of 
Death,  and  the  grand  perhaps  of  a  Hereafter,  were  canvassed  at  the  same 
polite  breakfast-tables  upon  which,  morning  by  morning,  that  charming 
periodical  was  duly  laid.  Not  impertinent,  therefore,  nor  unreasonable 
was  it  in  Mr.  Addison,  to  <^  animadvert,"  in  one  of  his  more  serious 

*  Wordsworth :  Tlie  £xcursk>n,  Book  III. 
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wooisj  <m  the  philo-PetronianMm*  of  Mootievr  de  Si  E?TQiii<md.  That 
gentknuoi,  he  remarki,  '<  is  rery  p«rticii]ar  in  setting  forth  tibe  oonttanoj 
iwd  oourage  of  Petroniua  Arbiter  during  his  last  moments^  and  thinks  he 
discorers  in  Uiem  a  greater  firmness  of  mind  and  resolutbn  than  in  the 
death  of  Seneca,  Cato,  or  Socrates.  There  is  no  question  but  this  polite 
author^s  afiectation  of  appearing  singular  in  his  remarks,  and  makii^ 
diseoTeries  which  escaped  the  observation  of  others,  threw  him  into  this 
course  of  reflection.  It  was  Petronius's  merit  that  he  died  in  the  same 
gaiety  of  temper  in  which  he  liyed ;  but  as  his  life  was  altogether  loose 
and  dissolnte,  the  indifference  which  he  showed  at  the  dose  of  it  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  natural  carelessness  and  levity,  rather  than  for- 
titude." And  then,  after  remarking  that  the  resolution  of  Socrates  pro* 
eeeded  from  very  diifferent  motives— the  consciousnessof  a  well-spent  lifo, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  hi^py  eternity — Mr.  Addison  takes  occasion  to  add, 
that  if  the  ^<  ingenious  author  above  mentioned'*  was  so  pleased  with 
gaiety  of  humour  in  a  dying  man,  he  might  have  found  a  much  nobler 
instance  of  it  in  our  couatryman  Sir  Thomas  More.t  But  to  indite  an 
JEneomium  Morls  was  less  within  the  will  or  the  power  of  St  Evremond 
than  to  elaborate  an  JEloge  de  PixBOiiB,  that  consummate  Abbitsb  efe< 
gantiarum. 


TOO  MUCH  TO  WBAB. 

BT  THB  AUTHOR  OF  <<  MmmaHT  DOINOa." 

London  was  in  a  commotion :  nothing  was  talked  of  in  its  gay  circles 
but  the  young  and  lovely  bride,  Mrs.  Duiymple.  Peers  were  going  mad 
for  her  smiles ;  peeresses  condescended  to  court  them :  commoners  and 
commonesses,  who  could  not  get  near,  affected  to  hold  themselves  indif- 
ferent ;  but  they  scarcely  made  concealment  of  the  fact  that  the  fiTi^P^ 
were  sour.  Panics  do  sometimes  come  over  the  fashionable  irorld  of  tois 
great  metropolis :  now  it  is  a  rage  for  speculation,  like  that  lailwapr 
mania,  winch  once  turned  people's  sober  senses  upside  down  ;  now  it  u 
the  new  and  very  ugly  signora,  who  is  ruling  the  boards  and  the  boxes  at 
Her  MajeBty'a  Theatre ;  now  it  is  an  insane  sympatliy — insane  in  the 
working — with  all  the  black  Unde  and  Aunt  Toms  in  the  other  hemi« 
^here ;  but  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing,  it  was  the  admiratton 
of  one  of  themselves,  a  woman,  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Dalrymple. 

She  was  charming:  not  because  fashion  said  it,  but  that  she  really 
was.  Naturally  fascinating  in  person,  the  homage  she  received  in  the 
gay  world— a  new  world  to  her— rendered  her  manners  irresistibly  so« 


*  Boileau  alludes  to  this  predilection,  in  his  eleventh  Satire 

"  Quel  qu'en  m 
A^jourdliiii ; 

t  Spectator,  Ko.  $49. 


"  Quel  qu'en  les  beaux  discoart  Saint^vremond  nous  pr6ne, 
A^jourdliiii  j'en  croirai  S^n^ue  avant  F^trone. 
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Sone  good  wrres^  stidd  and  pbn,  wbo  \uA  sofer  been  gmlt?  of  covvtrag 
a  look  in  Ibeir  lirei,  and  prided  Hhemsehr^g  on  H,  arowed  pri?alolj  to 
llieir  tofds  that  iho  knd  bonalf  out  lor  admiration,  and  was  a  eompoaQd 
of  vaait^  and  dai^er;  and  the  lords  nodded  a  grave  appforal,  flDd,  tlw 
■HMBeni  tkey  conld  gel  out  of  figlit,  went  tearing  in  the  wake  after  MiSr 
DabjMple. 

A  stylith  T^nele,  fomethkig  betireen  a  break  and'  a  daady^hoiae, 
irith  two  ftyHrii  men  in  it,  eepmally  in  the  extent  of  Aeir  flaonitadie% 
WfB  drrring  down  Regeiit^ttPeet.  He  who  held  llie  nine,  Captaia 
8tanlej,  wat  attending  far  moie  to  some  object  at  a  distanoe  than  to  hoe 
horee :  his  head  was  raised  perpendieidarlj,  as  if  an  iron  poker  bad  been 
tbroBt  down  his  throat,  and  his  eyes  were  intendy  fixed  hr  before  hini. 
A  strset  eab  whirled  suddenly  round  the  comer  of  Argyle-pkoe ;  Captain 
Stanky  was  too  absorbed  to  avoid  it,  and  die  two  came  in  eontact^ 

Mo  daaui|;e  was  done.  All  datt  eaoM  of  it  was  a  wonly  war;  for  die 
oabman's  abase  was  nnlimitedy  and  Captein  Stanley  given  to  angry  ex- 
pfoflMH*  He  eonchided  by  promising  a  sanrooos  for  insoleace^  asd  then 
aivged  on  his  horse  agwn. 

«« is  that  the  way  you  geosfaUy  drive  in  London  T  qoedy  asked  his 
companion. 

**  An  insolent  reptile !  He  shall  smart  for  it.  I'll  have  him  before 
the  magistrate  at  Marlborough-street." 

**  Don't  call  me  as  a  witness,  then*  It  was  your  fault.  You  got  into 
the  fellow's  way." 

^^  I  didn't  get  into  his  way." 

^*  At  any  rate  you  didn't  get  out  of  it,  which  amounts  to  the  same 
thbg.     I  ask  if  that  is  year  usual  mode  of  driving  ?" 

"What  if  it  is?" 

"It's  a  careless  one.  The  next  time  you  offsr  me  a  teat,  Stanley,  I 
shall  propose  to  take  die  reins." 

•*  1  tfaongkt  I  saw  her  cannage  before  ns,"  exj^ed  Captaia  Stanley, 
in  a  aoefo  eonnliating  tone,  for  he  was  beginning  to  recover  his  good- 
iMmovr*     *^  It  made  me  oblivions  of  everything  else,  Winohsster." 

«« Who  is  ^herT  denmnded  Lord  Wiadiester. 

^^ThefeveHestwoBMn,  Whielieeter!  I  can  teU  yon  yon  have  got  a 
treat  ineton  :  Ton'll  say  H  when  yon  get  introdncsd  to  hen  Yon  have 
lost  something  by  stoppmg  abroad.  I  couldn't  exist,"  added  the  captain^ 
twirimg  his  monstadie,  "  without  a  daily  sight  of  that  aageL" 

The  Tisoount  yawned.  He  knew,  of  old.  Captain  Stanky's  propensity 
to  go  into  heroics  over  "  angds  :"  he  went  into  them  himself  npon  occa- 
sion.    **  Mrs.  Stanley  to  be?"  asked  he,  indifftrendy,  by  way  of  aaying 


"No  such  hide    She's  married." 

"Oh." 

'<  By  Jove !  here  she  comes !  She  has  turned  bM^  again.  The  green 
earriage  and  dark  livery.     I  knew  I  saw  it     Isn't  riio        " 

"  Take  care  of  your  horse,"  interrupted  Lord  Winchester;  "there's 
another  cab." 

"  Shoot  the  horse !     Look  at  her." 

An  open  barouche  was  appit»aching.  One  kdy  sat  inside  it.  Lord 
Winchester  caught  sight  of  an  exquisite  toilette,  and  tbeiv  die  pointplaoe 
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pMMPol  Wttg  tmboifmI,  el  an  •xqnisHe  fate.  A  J90mg  hee,  lookiag 
yooDger,  pQf&pfl^iftan it  really  was;  deavly  cut,  delmte {eatnret ;  oHmIu 
of  a  Tieh  damask;  bfowD,  gfoaty  luiir;  and  sofi  dark  eyea  of  exoeedii^ 
bngkiiMia* 

*^  Tkere's  a  oictm  for  y«nl"  nannured  the  eBanMrarrtd  Captaia 
StanWyy  kttiDg  nia  hone  go  as  k  wookt— to  a  fpill  if  it  liked ;  <<  and  the 
liaee  is  aotfaiog  to  whea  yea  eoone  to  talk  to  her.  She  hat  sent  haM 
Lendoa  wild."^ 

.Off  went  hie  bat,  for  the  hrigbt  eyea  were  smifing,  and  the  fair  head 
bowing  to  him.  Bnt  off  went  Lord  Winchester's  also,  lor  a  brighter 
smBe  and  a  more  familiar  reoogmtion-^whidi  seemed  to  have  in  it  some** 
what  of  swprise    greeted  luin. 

<<  HaUoa,  Windiester  I  I  say,  that's  too  badT  cried  Captain  Staidey, 
when  they  had  passed.    '<Yoahaowherr 

«'  Befioiw  I  knew  yon.     She'a  Seliaa  Dabymple." 

^  Salina :  yes^  tbnt  is  her  Chiistisn  name ;  I  saw  it  one  day  on  bar 
handkerdne£>  Where  was  the  pufl  of  yonr  making  sod&  a  mystery  eves 
it?     Why  eoaldn%  yon  say  that  yon  katwher  ?" 

^  I  made  no  asyateiy,  my  good  fisDow.  I  did  not  know  it  was  Sehna 
Dabymple  yon  wan  speakmg  ct.    Who  has  Ae  married?    Whai's  her 

""JManiedl  heraaMe!     What  d'jre mean  ?*" 

**  I  tfaoughi  TOO  said  she  was  married/' 

^  What  u  ^  matter  with  yoo?"  eried  Captam  Stanly,  looking  ai 
tiie  yisecant.  '^  Ton  eaD  her  Selina  Dalrympley  and  then  ask  who  sh# 
has  married,  and  what  her  name  ia.  Do  yon  soppose  she  bears  one 
name,  and  her  hnsband  another?    Tha<^s  not  Eaglnh fashion*'' 

"  What  is  his  name  ?"  impertorbably  ccmtinned  the  yisoonnt* 

''Dafaympfe.    What  sboald  it  be  ?" 

^  She  has  never  married  Oscar  Dalrymple  T  exclaimed  Lord  Win^' 
diaiter,inareasedtone.    ^'HasidieP 

**  H«r  husband  is  the  only  Dalrymple  I  know  <^  in  the  land  of  the 
]ning#  A  erid,  drvt  wixea-ftced  man.  Yon  are  given  to  mystifying 
to«day,  Wlncheater/' 

**  Net  at  aU.  She  was  JVIissDahymple.  How  was  I  to  know  she  borer 
ilie  same  muae  now  r 

'' MisB  Dalrymple^  was  ^  I     Some  relation  to  him  ?** 

**  A  eoasin}  tlaes  or  fonr  times  removed.  So  ho,  Osear  Dabymple  1 
It^s  better  to  be  bom  locky  than  ridi.  Moat-Grange  and  its  famst 
flower  /     Yon  did  not  bargain  for  that,  once  upon  a  time." 

''How  did  you  know  her  ?" 

''Oh,  I  have  often  seen  her.  They  are  neighbours  of  my  Unde 
Cleveland's.     Where  are  the  Dalrymples  living  in  town  ?*' 

**  May  Fair«    Only  part  of  a  house.     They  are  not  rich." 

Mrs^  Dahymple's  carriage  had  continued  its  course.  It  was  now  on 
its  way  to  her  dressmaker's,  Madame  Damereau.  An  enormous  custom 
---elieatele,  she  always  said — had  Madame  Damereau.  Thoroughly 
wall  eataUwhed  was  madame.  Her  house  was  handsome :  its  rooms  a 
■aiztare  of  Parisian  taste  and  English  comfort,  with  their  velvet-pile 
CBipets,  ridi  eiimson  furniture,  brilHant  mirrors,  and  ornamental  objeeta 
of  porcelidn,  all  delicate  landscape  painting  and  burnished  gold.     Sarriy 
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rooms,  80  elaborate  in  their  fitting-ap,  were  not  needfiil  to  die  bouse  of 
a  milliner  and  dressmaker  ?  Needfiil  or  not,  they  ^ere  there.  There 
was  a  spacious  show-room,  and  a  lounging-room,  and  a  trying-on  room^ 
and  an  ante-room,  with  a  handsome  hM,  and  a  staircase  leading  to  them, 
whence  the  ens— —clientele — caught  rague  snatches,  through  a  painted 
window,  of  a  paved  court,  and  shrubs  and  plants.  Madame  Damereau 
was  as  fascinating,  in  her  line,  as  Mrs.  Dalrjmple  in  hers  :  ask  the  ladies 
who  were  for  ever  paying  her  visits,  and  they  would  tell  you  that,  once 
within  reach  of  the  fascinations  of  herself  and  her  show*roonis,  there 
they  were  contentedly  6xed :  there  was  no  getting  away,  and  there  wai 
BO  trying  to.  Madame's  expenses  were  great,  and  Ae  had  feathered 
her  nest  pretty  well :  somebody  paid  for  it.  When  madame's  nest  should 
be  sufficiently  well  feathered — or  what  she  would  consider  so— -it  was 
her  intention  to  return  to  la  belle  France — ^pavs  ch6n !— and  quit  £ng« 
land  and  its  natives— les  barbares ! — ^for  ever,  ^very  thought  of  madame 
had  reference  to  this  enchantbg  finale :  not  a  dress  did  she  make,  a 
bonnet  sell,  a  mantle  improvise,  but  the  **  stiddng-on"  (very  afcrong 
where  she  could)  bore  the  desind>le  end  in  view.  There  had  been  a 
Monsieur  Damereau,  once  upon  a  time.  He  had  somethiBg  to  do  with 
the  theatres,  though  not  in  the  way  of  acting.  But  be  grew  too  ibnd  of 
English  porter  and  of  fingering  madame's  profits.  Madame  invmgled 
him  into  a  journey  to  Paris  with  her ;  let  him  have  his  fling  ft  little 
while,  and  one  fatal  momine  the  poor  deluded  man  awoke  to  find  that 
be  and  his  wife  were  two :  she  had  obtained  a  separation  firom  lum  ^  te 
corps  et  de  biens."  Madame  returned  to  England  the  same  day,  and 
what  became  of  him  she  neither  knew  nor  cared. 

"We  have  mentioned  a  mania  that  was  riding  over  the  ffay  world  at 
this  period,  chiefly  over  the  male  portion  of  it,  the  admiration  of  Oscar 
Dalrymple's  wife :  we  must  now  confess  to  another,  wbidi  ezclusivelj 
touched  the  female.  A  love  for  dress.  A  wild,  rampant,  not-to-be-coa« 
trolled- within-any-limit  love  for  extravagant  dress.  I^o  fever  yet  known 
was  like  unto  it ;  and  Madame  Damereau  blessed  it  heartily,  and  petted 
it,  and  nursed  it,  and  prayed-^good  Catholic  that  she  wasl^that  it 
would  never  abate.  Few  had  fallen  into  this  last  mania  as  had  Mrs.  Dal- 
lymple.  Bred  up  in  the  country,  in  simplicity  and  comparative  sedusioii, 
London  and  its  attractions  had  burst  upon  her  with  irrenstible  poirer, 
dazsling  her  judgment,  and  taking  captive  her  senses.  The  pasnon  {or 
dress — example  is  so  contagious,  rivalry  so  rife  in  the  human  heart-^ 
seized  firm  hold  upon  her :  something  like  another  passion  bad  fbrmeriy 
seized  upon,  and  destroyed,  her  unfortunate  brother.  Everybody  must 
have  a  pursuit,  a  daily  passion — ^if  it  may  be  so  expressed ;  and  if  they 
do  not  have  it,  they  are  vapid  and  indiflerent,  and  protest  that  the  world 
is  not  worth  living  in.  The  pursuit  may  be  worthy,  or  it  may  be  ua<* 
worthy;  we  don't  touch  upon  that  now,  but  it  must  be  sometbing^. 
Selina  Daliymple  found  hers  in  the  new  rush  after  dress :  what  else  bad 
she  to  find  it  in  ?  Not  caring  particularly  for  her  husband  (but  this  is 
only  between  ourselves,  mind),  no  loved  and  intimate  fiiends  around  her, 
no  children,  no  cherished  home  occupations ;  nothing  but  the  world's 
bomage,  in  the  ball-room,  in  the  park,  in  the  home  visits.  That  bomags 
•oon  grew  very  dear,  and  dress,  m  her  vain  heart,  became  of  it  a  part 
and  parcel. 
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Her  caniage  stopped  at  the  door  of  Madame  Damereau.  Other  car- 
rii^;e8,  abo  stopping  there,  drew  aside  for  it,  and  Mrs.  Dalrymple  de- 
scended. Rather  tall,  very  elegant,  her  dress  of  delicate  lilac  silk, 
flounced  to  the  waist,  hecame  her  well,  and  her  rich  white  lace  mantle 
became  that  The  Damereau  footman  threw  open  the  door  for  her,  and 
Ae  went  up  to  the  show-room.  A  lady  in  plain  attire,  hut  than  which 
nothing  could  be  more  rich  than  the  silk  matenal,  with  a  small  cap  on  her 
head  m  costly  lace,  and  flying  costly  streamers  of  the  same,  disengaged 
herself  from  a  groups  to  whom  she  was  talking,  and  came  forward,  bow- 
ing ;  such  bows  that  only  a  Frenchwoman  can  achieve.  It  was  Madame 
Damereau*  A  dever-looking  woman,  with  a  fiiir  skin  and  smooth  fore* 
head. 

What  could  she  have  the  honour  of  dmng  to-day  for  Madame  Dal- 
reemp?" 

Mrs.  Dalrymple  scarcely  knew.  She  would  walk  round  first,  and  see. 
Was  there  anything  fresh  ? 

The  Frenchwoman  put  the  tip  of  one  of  her  white  fingers  (very  white 
diey  were,  and  bore  some  valuable  rings)  upon  the  glove  of  her  visitor, 
and  then  passed  carelessly  through  the  door  to  the  next  room.  Selina 
undentooa  the  movement^  and,  stopping  to  look  at  a  displayed  article 
or  twO)  in  her  way,  as  carelessly  followed  her.  That  was  madame's  pet 
way  when  she  was  bent  upon  sticking  it  on.  Don't  object  to  that  phrascy 
Header :  it's  not  mine :  it  is  the  one  in  expressive  use  with  all  the  Ma- 
dame Damereans. 

**  Tenei — pardon,  madame,"  quoth  she,  as  soon  as  Selina  jobed  heri 
and  speaking  in  scraps  of  French  and  English,  as  was  her  custom: 
thouffh  she  spoke  both  languages  equally  well,  barring  her  accent  of  ours ; 
which  was  more  than  could  be  said  for  the  clientele,  taking  them  collec*> 
lively,  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  her  having  aa^uured  the  habit, 
**  I  have  eot  the  rarest  caisse  of  articles  arrived  from  Pans  this  morning. 
Ah  I  qu'iJs  sont  ravissants !" 

**  What  are  they  ?**  cried  Selina,  with  breathless  interest. 

^  I  have  not  shown  them  to  anybody:  I  have  kept  them  en  cachette. 
I  said  to  my  assistants,  *  You  put  that  up,  and  don't  let  it  be  seen  till 
Madame  Dabeemp  comes.  Il-y-a  une  robe  dedans — ^une  robe — une 
robel"  impressively  repeated  maJame,  turning  up  the  whites  of  her  eyes — 
^  ma  oh^  dame,  it  could  only  have  been  made  for  you  I  Je  I'ai  dit  de 
smte." 

Selina's  eyes  sparkled.  She  thought  herself  the  especial  prot6g^  of 
the  Damereau  establishment — as  many  another  had  thought  before,  and 
would  again. 

**  Is  it  silk  r  she  uiquired. 

«<No.    Dentelle.     Mais,  queUe  dentelle !     Elle ^" 

**  Madame,"  said  one  of  the  assistants,  putting  in  her  head  and  speak- 
ing in  a  low  tone,  ''  the  countess  wishes  to  see  you  before  she  leav^." 

^  I  am  with  her  ladyship  in  the  moment.  Madame  Dalreemp,  if  you 
are  not  too  hurried,  if  you  can  wait  till  some  of  these  are  gone,  the  caisse 
shall  be  brought  out.  I  will  not  show  it  while  they  are  here ;  I  want  you 
to  have  first  riew." 

*'  I  am  in  no  huny,"  replied  Mrs.  Dalrymple.  "  I  have  not  been  here 
for  two  days,  so  shall  give  myself  time  to  look  round." 
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Afl  Mn.  Dalryisple  did^  and  io  gossip  alto.  SeFend  ladiai  w«to  pment, 
whom  she  knew,  so  they  were  at  no  loss  for  conversation.  Madame 
Damereau's  c<^leotion  of  things,  all  ^^  superfoes"  and  '^  ratissants,"  would, 
of  itself,  supply  that  Amongst  others  who  came  in  was  Mrs.  CUv^nd, 
fieliua's  old  n^ghbour  in  ike  country. 

^How  beautiful  r  suddenly  uttered  Selina,  as  they  were  walking 
round,  and  looking  at  the  stock  of  displayed  wares,  some  on  stands  ranged 
tmmi  the  room,  some  on  a  large  table  in  the  middle,  caps,  bonnets, 
dresses,  bodies,  pettiooi^,  mantles,  sleeres,  collars,  flounces,  jackets,  rib- 
bons, and  sundries.  The  ladies  moved  from  one  sight  to  another,  sooae- 
what  aftor  the  manner  that  country  milkmaids,  admitted  to  the  wonders 
of  a  waxwork  caravan,  travel  slowly  through  the  sawdust,  and  cast  their 
enraptured  gaae  aloft. 

«  What  is  beautiful  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Cleveland.     "  That  mantle  ?' 

*'  Which  mantle  ?  That  oki  dowdy  black  silk  thing !  I  meant  these 
sleeves.     See,  there's  a  collar  to  match." 

^*  Yes,  ma'an,''  interrupted  one  of  the  assistants,  ^  we  never  had  any- 
thingjnore  beautiful  in  tne  house.'' 

<' What  am  they  ?**  inquired  Mrs.  Dahymple. 

The  young  woman^-dressed  in  tfaidc  black  nttc  and  a  gold  ehatn,  her 
hair  arrang^  in  the  newest  fiiriiion,  carried  the  sleeves  to  Madame 
Damereau. 

<<  What  am  I  to  ask  r  she  said,  in  a  law  tone. 

"  Twelve  guineas." 

**IiiM£oT  Mrs.  Dalrymple." 

^  Oh^-I  thought  it  was  Madame  €Hv*land«     Fifibeen  gmAeas." 

^*  They  are  fifteen  guineas,  ma'am,''  said  die  yomig  person,  letoming. 
""  And  dirt  chesp." 

*^  I  inqmred  what  description  of  kee  it  was,"  said  Mrs.  Dahrvmple. 
"Notthenrioe." 

"  It  is  Venice  point,  ma'am.     Real  Venice  point." 

*^  I  think  I  must  ha^e  them,"  cried  Mrs.  DiJrymple.  **  Are  diey  not 
temptmg?" 

'*  Not  to  me,"  laughed  Mrs.  ClcTsland.  *'  I  have  too  many  Iktle 
pairs  of  live  arms  to  provide  for,  to  give  that  price  for  a  pair  of  slesves." 

^Only  fifbeen  guineas,"  nemonstntod  Belina.  "<  And  that  indadss 
the  collar.     I  will  take  these  sleeves,"  she  added  to  the  young  woman. 

"Thank  you,  ma'am." 

^  Those  are  pretty,  that  muslin  pair.*' 

**  Very  pretty,  ma'am,  for  morning.  Will  yon  allow  b«  to  pot  these 
up  with  the  others  P' 

'<  I  don't  mind.  Yes.  I  saw  Lord  Windiester  just  now,**  Sslina  re- 
sumed to  Mrs.  Cletelaiid.     '*  I  did  not  know  he  had  retomed." 

^  Only  since  a  day  or  tmo,  I  belisve.     My  husband  dees  not-— «*" 

^*  Oh,  what  a  love  of  a  bonnet  t"  Qnesrsmonionsly  interrupted  Mis. 
Dalrymple,  as  her  eye  fell  on  a  gossamer  ariicle,  idi  white  kee  and 
beautv,  with  ssmetluBg  gre^i  spanling  and  shining  in  tt. 

'*  Ah,"  said  madame,  coming  forwtfd,  "  oe  chapean  me  rend  tiiste 
chaque  fois  que  je  le  vois." 

*^Pourqum  ?"  demanded  Selina,  who  was  mot  quito  s«re  «f  het  French, 
but  liked  to  plunge  into  a  word  of  it  now  aad  tkioB. 
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'^  Farce  900  jene  8ttii''p«ickme,ja«De6l;  belle.  Aioet  jeB«  paoK  qae 
le  regarder  de  loia,     MaU  siadame  «st  Puoe  et  rAutreu" 

Sdiaa  blushed  ani  aniled :  and  fixed  her  eyef  on  the  bonoetu 

"  It  is  a  Aumiog  boaoet,"  observed  Mrs*  Ciev^daud,  <<  Wbat  is  the 
price  ?•• 

'<  Thirteen  gwiaeaa,  ma'aau" 

Thirteen  guineas!  Mrs.  Cleveland  parsed  up  her  movth.  Sodi 
boonets.were  toot  toK  her. 

"  It  is  high,"  observed  Selina. 

**  High  J  Meadaooei  have  surely  not  regarded  it  dosely,*^  interposed 
J(adaa»e  Dameroau.  ''These  are  eoaeralds.  Look  well»  ma  cb^ 
Madame  Dalreemp.  Emeralds.  It  is  the  very  cheapest  booiMi^^or 
its  real  value — that  I  have  shown  this  season/' 

'*  I  tfaidc  I  will  try  it  on^"  eried  Selina. 

Madame  was  not  backward  to  fellow  the  thought*  In  a  twinklings 
Ae  bonnei  was  en  Mrs.  Dahrymple's  head»  and  herself  at  the  mkm, 
Twitehiag  the  border  and  the  flowers,  twitching  her  own  hair,  the  at 
length  turned  round  with  a  radiaot  (ko»^  bhitbing  in  ita  eoosoioua  beauty* 
as  she  spoke  to  Mrs.  Cleveland. 

''  Is  it  not  a  aweet  bonnet  ?** 

**  If  yoe  do  not  take  it,  it  will  be  a  ain  against  younelC  lAlerpoaad 
the  bonnetfs  present  ownet.  ''  Yoa  a^ver  looked  ao  well  in  all  your  Uk^ 
Jfadaaie  Dabaeaip*  Your  £aos  doea  set  off  that  bonoiet  aa  nobody 
elae'a  wauld«    I  aaid  so." 

"  I  will  take  it»"  decided  Selina.  ''  What  did  yoa  aay  it  waa  F  Fif- 
teen guineas  ?** 

**  Thirteen,  madame,  only  thirteen*    Ah  I  but  it  ia  eheap  I" 

Mnu  Oevdaad  bought  the  aoaatle  Selina  had  designated  as  dowdy, 
aad  a  bonnet  equally  so.     Selina  told  her  they  were. 

'^My  daai^  they  are  quiet,  and  will  wiear.  lexpect  you  afford  twavity 
to  my  oae :  aoyou  can  have  them  brilliant  and  fragile.'* 

*'LQ0k  at  iUa  bandket«hiefr  ottered  Selina,  <'I  nally  diiak  it 
matches  the  sleeves  and  collar  I  have  bought.  Yes  it  doai^  J  moat 
have  that.'' 

'(Thafaadearhaadkorchief,  Iknow;'eriedMi»*Clevelaad.  '<What 
ia  it,  Madame  Damereau  ?" 

"Thaii  eh,  bat  thafs  recharohi,  that  is,"  acdd  madame,  in  afapture. 
^^NinegniBaas.    Ah!" 

'^Seidiit  hone  with  the  collar  and  thinn''  said  M)rs.  Dahrymple, 

"lam  gQiB^^rttttaied  Mra.  Cleveland.  ^'I  have  bought  all  I  oame 
to  biiy,and  itis  of  no  use  aiaying  huw  to  be  tempted,  unfesa  one  haa  a 
loc^jrarae*" 

"  The  ti«th  as,  one  forgets  whether  the  puose  ia  loo^  or  shart,  in  the 
midst  of  these  enchanting  things,"  obaerved  Selisua* 

^'Ifearitiaeooietimea  thecaae,'*  waaMnu  Clevetaod's  reply*  ^'Are 
j#a  ooottDg^  my  dear  ?" 

^Blet  yet,"  answered  Selina, 

When  Mrs.  Cleveland  and  some  others  had  departed,  .madame  had  the 
<<  fiaiaae'^  beou^t  out :  that  is  to  aay,  its  eonteata.  The  oaiaae  was  taken 
tor  granted ;  the  articles  only  appeared.  The  chief  one,  the  laee  daeasb 
new  firom  Paris,  and  seeluded  tul  that  moment  ficom  covetena  eyei^  was 
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of  a  ipedes  o^  lace  that  madame  called  Point  d^Angleterre.  Madame 
Damerean  shook  it  oat  of  its  folds  with  tender  solicitude,  and  displayed 
its  temptations  before  Mrs.  Dalr}'mp]e'8  enthralled  eyes.  Madame  did 
not  speak  :  she  let  the  dress  do  its  own  work :  her  fiftce  spoke  eloquently 
enough.  Selina  was  sitting  on  one  of  the  low  crimson  velvet  ottomani^ 
her  parasol  tracing  unconscious  figures  on  the  carpet,  and  her  own  ele- 
gant silk  dress  spread  out  around  her. 

**  Oh  dear  T  she  ejaculated,  withdrawing  her  enraptured  gaae.  **  But 
I  fear  it  is  very  dear.'' 

'*  Never  let  madame  talk  about  that,"  said  the  Frenchwoman.  *^  It  is 
high  ;  but — ^look  at  it  One  could  not  pick  up  such  a  dress,  as  that,  in 
the  kennel.^ 

<<  How  I  should  like  it  r 

«  The  moment  we  took  this  dress  out  of  the  caisse,  I  said  to  iMBst  AJb* 
kinson,  who  was  helping  me,  <  That  must  be  for  Madame  Dalreemp : 
there  is  no  other  lady  who  can  do  it  justice.'  Madame,"  she  quickly 
added,  as  if  an  idea  Had  just  occurred  to  her,  ^'fancy  this  robe,  fine  et 
belle,  over  a  delicate  pink  glac6  or  a  maiie !" 

<'  Or  over  white,"  suggested  Selina. 

"  Or  over  white :  Madame  Dalreemp's  taste  is  always  correct  It 
would  be  a  dress  fit  for  a  duchess,  too  elegant  for  many  of  them.  Ma 
bonne  dame,  ne  la  laissei  pas  vous  ^chapper,  je  vous  en  prie.'' 

Madame  called  for  some  silks  of  different  colours,  and  the  lace  was  dis- 
played upon  them  successively.  Selina  went  into  a  fit  of  ecstasy  when  the 
peach-blossom  colour  was  underneath* 

<' I  must  have  it !    What  is  the  price?" 

«  Just  one  hundred  guineas,  neither  more  nor  less ;  and  to  anybody  but 
Madame  Dalreemp  I  should  say  a  hundred  and  twenty.  But  I  know,  when 
once  she  appears  m  this  before  the  world,  I  shall  have  order  upon  order. 
It  will  be,  *  Where  did  you  get  that  dress,  ma  chire  Madame  Dalreemp  ? 
and  madame  will  answer,  *  I  got  it  at  Damereau's  ;*  and  then  they  will 
come  flocking  to  me.  I  can  afford  to  let  Madame  Dalreemp  have  her 
things  cheap." 

<<  I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  hesitated  Selina.  ^<  A  hundred  guineas ! 
it  is  very  high.  That  kst  lace  one  I  bought,  three  weeks  ago^  was  only 
sixty." 

**  What  was  that  lace  one  compared  with  this  ?"  was  madame's  indig- 
nant rejoinder.  **  That  was  nothing  but  common  Guipure.  Look  at  what 
the  ef-fect  of  this  will  be  !  Ah,  madame,  if  you  do  not  take  it  I  shall  not 
sleep ;  I  shall  be  vexed  to  my  heart.  Milady  Grev  did  come  to  me  yes- 
terday for  a  lace  dress :  I  told  milad  v  I  should  have  one  in  a  week's 
time :  I  did  not  care  for  her  to  see  it  first,  for  she  is  shorter,  and  she 
does  not  set  o£P  the  things  well  I  know  she  would  give  me  one  hundred 
and  twenty  for  this,  and  dad  to  get  it." 

This  was  the  climax.  Lady  Cmy,  a  youne  and  pretty  woman,  dressed 
as  extravagantly  as  did  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  and  there  was  a  hidden  rivalry 
between  the  two.  Madame  Damereau  scented  it,  and  was  not  backward 
in  playing  each  off  as  a  decoy-duck  to  the  other. 

'<  If  I  do  take  it,"  said  Selina,  ''  I  must  have  a  slip  of  that  peach  glae^ 
to  wear  under  it" 

<<  And  charming  it  will  look,"  observed  madame. 
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**Bvt  eoM  I  bftTe  ihem  home  by  to-monpow  nigfat  lor  Lady  Bam- 
luHn'f  party?" 

**  Certainly  madame  can.** 

*<yery  wdl  then/'  concluded  Selina.  <<  Or— etop :  would  white  look 
better  under  it,  after  all  ?    I  hare  erer  ao  many  white  glace  slipi.'' 

Madame's  oj^nbn  was  that  no  colour,  ever  eeen  in  the  earth  or  in  the 
air,  could,  or  would,  look  as  well  as  the  peach.  Milady  Gray  oodd  not 
wear  peach  ;  she  was  too  dark. 

*^  Yes,  rU  decide  upon  the  peach-blossom,"  concluded  Selina.  **  But 
dat'a  not  a  good  silk,  is  it?" 

^SL    Mais  si.    C'est  de  la  soie  cuite." 

<<  And  that  is  all,  I  think,  for  to-day." 

**  What  head-dress  will  Madame  Dabeemp  wear  with  this  to*morrow 
night?" 

*^  Ah !  ihat*s  well  thought  of.    It  must  be  either  white  or  peach." 

'*  Or  nuzed.  Cherchei  la  bolte,  num^  deux,"  quietly  added  madsme 
to  an  attendant 

Box,  number  two,  was  brought  And  madame  disentangled  from  its 
contents  of  £olrers  a  beautiful  wreath  of  peach-blossom  and  white,  wiA 
crystallised  leares.  ^^  They  came  in  only  to-day,"  she  said.  Which  was 
true. 

''The  rery  thing,"  cried  Selina,  h\  admiration.  *'Send  that  with  the 
bonnet  and  ueeres  to-day." 

^  Madame  must  wear  amethysts  with  this  toUette,"  suggested  Madame 
Damerean. 

*^  Amethysts !     I  haye  none." 

^  It  is  a  great  pity,  that     They  would  look  superbe." 

*'I  was  adminng  a  set  of  amethysts  the  other  day,"  thought  SeHna, 
as  she  went  down  to  her  carriage.  **  I  wish  I  could  haye  them.  I 
wonder  whether  they  were  very  out-of-the-way  in  point  of  cost?  I'll 
driye  there,  and  ascertain.  I  haye  had  a  good  many  things  there  that 
Oscar  does  not  know  of." 

She  entered  her  carriage,  ordering  it  to  the  jeweller's  :  and  with  her 
pretty  face  reposing  amidust  its  lace  and  its  flowers,  and  her  point-lace 
parasol  shading  it,  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  satisBed  and  happy,  bowed  right  and 
left  to  the  numerous  admiring  faces  who  met  and  bowed  to  her. 

That  same  evening  Madame  Daroereau,  having  dined  and  taken  her 
coffee,  pfToceeded  to  her  usual  business  with  her  cashier,  Mrs.  Cooper.  A 
reduced  sentlewoman,  who  had  tried  the  trade  of  goyemess  till  she  was 
heart-sic^  and  thankfully  left  it  for  her  present  ntuation,  where  she  had 
less  to  do  and  fifty  guineas  a  year.  Miss  Atkinson  and  Miss  Welb,  the 
two  show-room  assistants,  came  in.  It  was  necessary  to  give  Mrs* 
Cooper  a  summary  of  the  day's  sale,  that  she  might  enter  the  different 
articles.   They  arrived,  in  due  course,  at  the  account  of  Mrs.  Dalrymple. 

**  Dress  of  Point  d'Angleterre,"  cried  Madame  Damereau.  **  One 
hundred  guineas." 

"Which  dress  is  it  that  she  has  bought?"  inquired  Mrs.  Cooper,  look- 
mg  up  firom  her  writing.  She  had  learnt  to  take  an  interest  in  the  sales 
and  the  customers. 

"  The  one  the  baroness  ordered  for  her  daughter,  and  then  would  not 
haye  it  when  it  came,"  explamed  madame.    "  I  sent  it  to  the  Countess 
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of  Odfi-tamelMt  night,  wlnaAe  bnoMts  n£»d  it,  b«k  k 
did  not  keep  it.     She  was  in,  yesterday  morning,  aslung 
dress,  but  she  nerer  knows  her  own  mind  two ' 


'' It  if  a  iwr  vioa  dnss,'' aeMuInd  Mo.  Coopes. 

<<itif  abeMty,''addedJiiaaJLtkiiinii.    ''Aad  Lahr  (Mtai  aeed 
Mi  hM  cried  it  dm." 

<^  Did  she  cry  it  down?"  quickly  asked  »adimB. 

«SheMiditfi»«ade«rMfiM^akot.'' 

** Par  exemple !"  uttered  madame,  with  a IbAing fitta»   ^Didrfiamr 
that?" 

'<  Yes,  ma'am.     So  Roberts  tdd  me  wfan  kt  hioagl*  k  tek.*" 

^'fihe'a  d»  vmt  imelent  oMtMMr  M  Imm,  Oat  £nM  Oalt^o^ 
exploded  madame.     <'  And  pays  the  worst     The  robe  would  ha?e  haan 
cheap  at  4he  paDa  I  asked  bv.** 

^  What  pnae  wm  tiutt?*  iayiiad  Mas.  CoapeB. 

^'  Eighty  guineas.'' 

^  Meb.  Dabymp^  hwe  xafae,  OM  hundiwd  gmnaas,"  Mad  M^ 
^Whatdae?^ 

^MdklBg." 

<'  It's  not  made  yet,  is  it?^ 

^<Oh,  pqt  it  down  at  a  gwmd  fp,**  coaattaded  msiiwu   ^Ifaking^ 
two  guineas.     Peach  glac6  slip  comes  next" 


^  Peach  glao£  dip,"  wrote  Mis.  Cooper.     The  prioa,  if  jm  ^ 

^<  Put  it  down  in  round  figures  too.     Ten  guineas.     She  did  BOiaaL*^ 

<^  I  sold  her  those  morning  sleeves,  with  the  Ikde  dot%"  hotapoaed 
Miss  Wells.     <<  There  was  bo  prioe  aaeadoned,  na'an.'' 

«  What  were  the;^  naiked  r  aAed  aadaae. 

^^  F«irteeQ  snd  anpenoe.^ 

*'  Pot  them  down  at  a  guMa,  Mirs.  Cooper.  Making  peach  gha6 
sKp-4et'a  see,  ao  linmg  «r  triBiBiag — ny  Jbuttam  shiSmga.  While 
pomt-lace  bonnet,  thirteen  guineas.  Sleeyes  and  ocular — ^wfaat  did  I  aay 
far  that,  MivWeUs?" 

^  Fifteen  guineas,  na'an;  and  the  handkerduef  ina." 

^Sleeves,  crilaiv  aad  haadkenohief  cf  Veniee  point,  twenty-foar 
gnmeasy"  sead  Mrs.  Coaper.  ^  She  must  be  tieh,  tUa  Mcs.  Dal- 
lymple." 

«<  Comme  ca,  for  that,"  ^aodi  aiadanw. 

'<  She  has  aad  fbr  more  thaa  a  thooaand  poaods  isi^ba  last  mx  y 
I  suppose  yoa  are  aana  of  her,  ICadame  Daiwenean?  She  is  a 
eartoaasr  this  aeasoo." 

^I  wish  I  was  as  save  of  getting  to  Paris  aaxt  yeaiv''  wapondad 
madaaie.  ^  Her  hnsbaad  has  not  imig  oome  into  the  estate.  Their 
laoaey's  all  right  Theae  yeimg  brides  will  dress  aad  haive  tiieir  iiqg» 
and  let  them,  aay  I.  These  Daheemps  are  ftieods  «f  Ihe  Cliv4aBd8, 
which  is  quite  sufficient  passe-port.  You  can  go  on  now  to  Madaiaa 
Cfir^land,  Mrs.  Cocker :  one  black  maatie,  silk  and  kee,  Area  pounda 
tea  shillings^  aad  «iie  fncy  stcaw  boaaet,  Uaa  triaaung^  thiea 
guineas." 

"^  Is  that  all  for  Mrs.  Clafabad  ?" 

Madame  ahmgged  her  shotdden.    «  Tfaafa  aH.    I  wauid  noi  giva 
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thank  jou  for  the  custom  of  Madame  aiiy4and ;  Wt  ihey  wn  w«l  oon- 


w 


'  There  vaf  Mm.  Dakyvple^  wmA,"  intaraptadl  Mmb  AAi^mi 
niiig  torn  penal  iiit  a  iMriMsd.  ^ 

^Yes,  I  forgot,"  answered  ■niwiiu    ^Whst  wwe  iham  vndki 
inyoiced  to  us  at,  Miis  W«ib?     This  is  the  fint  •ekL'* 
'« lWnlf.QiBe  ud  lij^Mce  mil,  naWi." 
'BHHiMiiid.^»hite  eryvtaliaed  uraA,  Mif.  €oqnr,  if  jm  pk«e. 


Party-nine  shUlings,"  condixM  Mn.  GoopeEv  ankaig  Ae  eolrjr. 
<<  Is  that  aU,  then,  for  Mrs.  Dalrynnle?* 
That  was  all.    And  a  pretty  good  "  all^'-too. 


e«l6AmDalryB|Ai£daetflMMtotfai^K>.  I  tti  ywitfae  mania 
ras  npon  her. 

One  hright  morning,  iboot  a  itrtB^g^  aftermis,  when  the  mat  was 
flfakiDg  MiBntiy  and  Hm  does  weie  Uoe,  and  the  etreets  warm  and 
dusty,  she  sat  in  the  hreak&it-iooB  with  har  hnibBBd.  Tbe  late  vead 
wm  owB^  aad  JSofiaa  wai  imammig  her  ^mtty  ibat  aa  £he  floor,  and  not 
laolaDg  At  -esseMe  of  ii  >nd  hamnmr.  Slie  ware  a  nohly  oadntMdesed 
white  dress  with  pink  r9>bens.  Her  delicate  featores  and  her  dsmailr 
dkeeka  mete  softened  kv  a  wUto  laoe— •omeAmg — it  was  eertatoly  not 
a  cap.  Mr.  Dalrymple  s  eyes  had  rarely  rested  on  a  fairer  woman,  and 
Ub  neart  lauem  at  too  welL 

^«efiM,IadD8dyea  lart  night  whedMr  yea  iidmded  to  go  to  La^ 
Baraham^  breakfiBt,  attfaat  rand  vifia  of  theirs.  Of  coane  Sjpou  go  I 
will  accompany  you,  but  otherwise  I  have  some  business  I  should  like  ta 
attend  to  on  Thursday." 

«<I  caa't  gQ,"«nw«nd  Selina.    <*  I  have  aoOngto  wear.'' 

^  Notkhig  to  wear  !*• 

"  Nothing  on  eartk.'^ 

''  How  can  yma.  eay  so  ?" 

^I^dtd  iloBk of  ordering  a  aoitable  teflette for  it,  and  wae  at  Dame- 
leaii'f  mboot  it  ^eslewky.    But  after  what  you  said  last  nigfat " 

BeBna  stopped,  pouted,  aad  keked  half  inetiaed  to  cry. 

^  My  dear,  what  do  you  mean  ?  what  did  I  say  P  Only  that  yoa 
nesaed,  to  me,  sever  te  appear  in  the  same  dress,  whetinr  at  kome  or 
out ;  and  I  begged  you  ta  remember  that  our  inoome  was  limited. 
Yon  know,  thou^it  is  nomnially  two  thoasai^^  a  year,  out  of  that ** 

**  Yon  said  I  diaDged  my  dresses  four  times  a  day,  Oscar/'  Ae  inter- 
rupted, cutting  short  his  argument.  ^ 

**WeU.     Don't  you?" 

^  Birt  everybody  eke  does.  Some,  five  times.  Ton  would  not  like 
me  to  come  down  in  the  morning  and  go  to  bed  at  night  in  the  same 
dress,  would  yon  ?* 

**  I  suppose  not.  It's  of  no  use  asking  me  about  dress,  Selina.  I 
soaredy  know  one  gown  £raai  another.  But  it  does  strike  me  that  you 
hsKwe  a  moat  extraorainary  somber  of  new  dnngs.  Go  -out  or  eome  in 
when  I  wiH,  there's  snie  to  be  the  aaillaer^f  porter  and  basket  at  tbt 


**  Would  you  have  me  look  an  object?'* 

«2 
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**  You  neyer  do  look  an  otject." 

<<Of  course  I  don't.    I  goard  against  it     I'd  gire  the  world  to  go  tD 
this  ftte  at  the  Bumhams'.    Every  soul  will  be  there,  but  me." 
*     <<  And  why  not  you,  if  your  heart  is  so  set  upon  it?    I  think  all  such 
afiirs  a  stupid  bore :  but  that's  nothing." 

**  Would  you  wish  me  to  go  there  in  a  petticoat  P" 

**  No,  I  suppose  not  I  tell  you  I  am  no  judge  of  ladies*  dxess.  I 
don't  didnk  I  should  know  a  petticoat  from  a  gown.  Those  are  gowns, 
are  they  not,  hanging  in  rows  round  the  walk  in  the  rooms  above,  and 
covered  up  widi  sheets  and  tabledoihs.'' 

<<  Sheets  and  tablecloths !     Oscar !" 

<(  3fy  dear,  they  look  like  it." 

«  Well — if  they  are  gowns— there's  not  one  I  can  wear." 

<<  The;^  are  all  new  recently,"  said  Mr.  Dahymple.  <<  What's  the 
matter  with  them  ?" 

"  There's  not  one  I  can  wear,"  persisted  his  wife* 

**  It  can't  be  the  colour.  For  I'm  sure  there's  a  gown  of  every  shade 
of  every  colour  under  the  sun.    What  is  it  ?" 

^*  What  is  it !"  repeated  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  in  quite  a  contemptuous  tone^ 
for  she  had  no  patience  with  such  ignorance.  **  You  ought  to  know 
what  it  is." 

«  My  dear,  I  really  don't  If  you  wbh  me  to  know,  you  must  tell 
me." 

**  I  have  tDom  them  once/'  angrily  answered  Mrs.  Dalrymple.  ^*  And 
some  twice^  and  some  ihree  times.  And  one  Oscar,  she  broke  off, 
*'you  remember  that  lovely  one,  a  sky  blue,  shot  with  white^  d  dSt- 
pasiiianP' 

*'  What  is  'hdisposUUmV "  interrupted  he. 

^*  Oh — a  silk,  flounced,  and  the  flounces  have  some  design  upon  them, 
embossed,  or  raised,  sometimes  of  a  different  colour.  That  one  dress  I 
have  worn  five  times.     I  have,  Oscar.     Five  times !" 

'<  I  wear  my  coats  fifty  times  five,"  said  Mr.  Dalrymple. 

**  The  idea  of  my  bein?  seen  at  Lady  Bumham  s  m  a  dress  I  have 
worn  before!"  uttered  SeuDa,  passing  b^  his  remaric  with  the  scorn  it 
deserved.  <^  No !  I'd  rather  go  in  a  petticoat,  of  the  two  evils,  and  hide 
my  head  for  ever  afterwards." 

Mr.  Dahrymple  was  puzzled.  '^  Why  could  you  not  be  seen,  there 
or  anywhere  else,  in  a  dress  you  have  worn  before  ?" 

<<  why  couldn't  I !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  in  a  tone  of  suppressed 
exasperation. 

**  Alina,  I  only  ask  to  know." 

"  Because  nobody  else  ever  does." 

<<  Then  what  becomes  of  all  the  new  gowns  ?"  inquired  the  wondering 


«  For  goodness'  sake  don't  keep  on  calling  them  J  gowns.' " 

<^  Dresses,  then.     What  becomes  of  them  ?" 

<<  Oh — they  do  for  the  country.  And  under-robes,  glac6  slips,  and 
that,  we  can  wear  again  here,  ever  so  many  times,  bec^tuse  they  are  not 
seen,  only  the  colour  showing  through ;  or  the  little  piece  in  front,  if  the 
upper  dress  is  left  flying,  and  that  can  be  dtered  to  look  different  by 
means  of  trimming." 

She  might  as  well  have  talked  to  him  in  madame's  French,  which  was 
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a  sealed  kuiguage  to  Oscar  Dalxjmple,  for  all  the  sense  he  oonld  mak«  of 
the  speech.     He  looked  perplexed.    And  she  cross. 
*^  You  do  not  understand  me." 
«  That  I  do  not,  Selina." 

^  It  is  not  to  be  expected.  A  husband  who  can,  and  pushes  his  nose 
into  his  wife's  toilette,  is  only  fit  for  a  man-milliner.  I  am  not  saying 
this  at  jon,  Oscar ;  I  am  saymg  you  don't.  We  ne? er  worry  our  heads 
to  interfere  between  you  and  your  tailors^  and  pry  into  the  shape  and 
make  of  your  waistcoats  and  buttons  and  things,  and  we  do  not  expect  to 
have  it  done  by  us." 

**  Selina,  let  your  grieyance  come  to  an  end.     I  do  not  like  to  hear 
this^  tone :  it  smatters  of  reproach  towards  me." 
"  Then  you  must  retract  what  you  said  last  night." 
*^  My  dear,  I  sud  nothing  to  hurt  you.     I  did  not  mean  to  do  so." 
*^  It  was  as  if  you  wanted  me  never  to  hare  another  new  dress  again." 
**  Nay,  Selina,  you  must  have  what  dresses  you  want :  with  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  smallness  of  our  income.     You  must  not  overlook  that." 

'* Don't  be  foolish,  Oscar.  Do  you  fear  I  am  going  to  ruin  you? 
l¥hafiB  the  cost  of  a  few  dresses?     I  must  have  one  for  this  morning 


**  My  dear,  have  what  you  like :  you  are  the  best  judge.  Only  bear- 
log  in  mind  what  I  have  said :  of  course  I  can  trust  you  to  do  that." 

it  never  entered  the  long  head  of  Oscar  Dalrymple  that  his  wife  could 
go  beyond  a  little  imprudence  in  the  matter.  He  had  as  much  idea  of 
ibe  expense  attendant  upon  an  extravagant  toilette  as  the  man  in  the 
moon,  and  he  did  not  seek  to  inform  himself.  Long-headed,  cold,  and 
cautious  was  he :  never  but  upon  one  subject  had  he  been  warm  in  his 
whole  life :  and  that  was  his  love  for  Selina,  when  she  was  Miss  Dal- 
i^ple.  To  say  that  he  had  loved  her  passionately,  all  the  more  pas- 
sionately because  it  had  been  hidden,  would  not  be  saying  enough :  upon 
that  one  point  he  was  a  simpleton :  his  love  fooled  him  to  it.  Unex- 
pectedly he  succeeded  to  the  family  estate,  and  then  he  spoke;  and 
Sdina,  after  some  vacillation,  mamed  him.  He  was  not  yet  disen- 
chanteid;  and  he  never  glanced  at  the  possibility  that  his  wife  could 
bnng  cin  real  embarrassment  through  extravagance. 

*^  My  dear,  have  what  you  like :  you  are  Uie  best  judge." 

The  words  were  as  the  sweetest  music  in  her  ears.  She  sprang  up, 
humming  a  scrap  of  a  song. 

^  Yon  dear,  good  Oscar !  I  knew  you  were  never  going  to  be  an  old 
griffin.  I  think  I  must  have  that  lovely  spreen  and  white  gauxe.  It  waa 
die  most  magnificent  dress.  I  was  divided  between  that  and  aiemon- 
oobured  damask.  FU  have  the  gauze.  And  gauze  dresses  cost  nothing." 

**Nodnng?" 
^  ^Next  to  nothing.    Oh,  Oscar,  there's  another  thing.    My  presenta* 
txon.     I  have  gone  on,  and  on,  waiting  for  Lady  Dahymple  to  come  to 
town,  and  now  there  are  only  two  drawino^rooms  more*  Mrs.  Cleveland 
goes  to  the  next,  and  will  present  me.     Shall  she  ?" 

**  If  you  must  be  presented  at  all.  I  don't  see  any  good  in  it,  for  my 
part  Your  mother  never  was  presented :  and  yon  only  occupy  die  plaoe 
ahe  £d,  Selina." 

^  You  are  a  Goth  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dabymple.  <<Idedareitiiqiute 
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It's  as  bad  as  treasoD." 

'*  Not  quite,"  answered  Oscar,  in  his  iiy  vmy.  ^  I  haive  IktW  4cMri>t 
her  Majesty  is  glad  enough  when  a  drawingwroMB  day  i*  ^rmm  She 
iwold  Boi  BMsa  y<mJ* 

''l8haUteUMra.Clav«lMdIgovithlMrtoih«»ext,'*  wd  SUiBfty 
dwr^tr  of  th*  malter.     ^  And  order  n^  cottrt-dress  to-daj.^ 

Sh« &w  vf-steirs.  Il waa eailj  yet taaMtat  a* MtdaMff  DanenMi'as 
oifilem  had  regulated  a  later  boiir.  What  cared  Mis^  DahTm^le  fat 
custom,  just  then  ?  What  does  any  lady,  young  and  ymb,  eaae  for  ift^ 
when  a  fi^-dzest  and  a  eovt-drefli  aie  waiimg  to  be  decided  au  ?  She 
would  go  and  have  madame's  ear  all  to  hendf,  befom  ediers  came  to 
share  it. 

She  pdled  «id»the  ^'AeetsaadtayeclotlM^''  aadgkaoedtMilemBafth. 
ItwaaageedlystodcofdreMM;  baftyetnotalldwstock:  fortiielaoe, 
mi  ■wn1m>  aad  flkMsy  gaua^  and  ddicata  whkcy  and  dehcale  peaxi  and 
delicate  pu^  and  dehcafca  oftfaer  shadai^  wete  sipeaiag  ia  daawii»  eui  aff 
m^fitkf  hiiweaa  Colda  of  tiane  P^P^*  fiar^ga  an  hahsrine ;  sa^  plain 
and  %«rad;  yelTeA;  silk,  pLila,  damask,  floapged,  shot,  caided,,  mai 
glac^;  robes  idisposition,  and  robes  not;  two-flounoed  robes,  and  thaaa 
lemsced,  and  laaarioaacod^  aad  deofcle-skirted,  aad  epea;  so  maay  duit 
the  eye  looked  to  dMir  eeloan  tot  zdief.  BeaatiM  coloon:  greea,  hlaa^ 
piak,  likM,  P^^P^  W^*  P*<d^  stoas^  mkt,  bfaiwn,.  aaakai^  Icmia;  aot 
a  diasB  of  atary  cokar^  but  a  drasa  of  areiy  skada  o£  eraij  cQlaai^  Aad 
jefe— nev,  aad  rid),  and  degaat  a»  ihuy  wezay  Mrs.  Didcympla  eeald  aot 
ga  to  the  f i&la  witkoni  a  new  one  I 

<' I  wwit  a  thousaad  things,'' eriei  Sdiaa,  when  ska  zaasbad  ] 
BaaimMaa*s>    ^  Have  yea  aaU  tke  greea-and-wfatte  gaaaa  dreaa  ?" 

Noy  waa  amrhaie'a  aaawa^  she  had  kept  it  ea  pvpoaa  ix  " 
Dekreoap.    Milady  Oak-toaaa  kad  cohm  in  yeatMday 
aad  wantad  it^  b«i  ska  kad  teld  milady  it  wm  soU. 

SeMaatoak  it  ali  ioL    Hm  iKt  waa,  madama  kad  tmd  ta 


IMBlady  Oaktao  iaAa it>  but  m^ady  waa  nroof  agamat  tka piiaa.    Itwaa 
aaly  soieaitaatt  aninea^  aad  that  iaduded  Am  firiage  and  trimarnigw 
Sefina  had  told  her  haahaad  that  1  ..... 


that  gaaaa dreamaaartaodiagl  Skawaa 
too  eager  to  ask  Ike  pnae  bow. 

""IskattgainiitatkahnakfiMilea  Thanday.  Whit  aMwtk>  can  I 
wearT 

A  mamanliMa  qasstian>  Hhl  Didsymple  aad  Madama  Tamamtii 
nn  arer  tka  TaaaitW>  aeaa&y  shawH  te^  pomomad  hy  Aa  firmai^  aa 
many  aa  tha^  cadd  faaallact»  and  caam  to  the  rnnrkaisa  that  tksaa  waa 
not  oaa  Aai  woald  "^  go  with  it.** 

"  I  have  a  lace  mantle,"  said  madame — *<ah  1  but  it  is  rackamk^  (— 
arvaLBraaalfl.  Iltkefaiaaaa  dramia  my  kaase  tkat  iioH|^  togo 
witk»  it  ia  thai  gta  sia  apd-whitehT 

Ska  htOQfM  ii  fawaird  aad  adahted  it  apaa  Ike  daaaiL  ¥aM 
beautiful;  of  that  ihrna  waa  aa  dadbt.    It  waa  probdtfy  1    ~ 


'Oh  my  goodness— twenty-five  guineas T  cried  Seliaa.     'BM  Vl 
»i^    Ahamlftstf6tadeaagitaameaiaty%.^ 
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^Ti^awoadMr  >r  a  twnder— ariiaa  bad  ii iliMii  li  far  iAii»  he> 
bomet  wib.  thfr  cownldi  bol  twka,  nd  qum  to  the  OMclomi  iim/b 
||iai'<miMd(Kf*  Not  thai  ahe  hnnita»tjl  at  ^y^og  •DotbT,  bat  tibat 
ife  wai  8*  niteUa  ta  tktt  gnaoi-ai^wiBt*  diMa. 

<^And  aaip  fer  ■jcomt^-- — Ob,  atop;  I  tbu^c  I  must  bave  a  nm 
parasol.  Jfj  praat'Iaee  aoa  is^  aoiled^  Mid  I  ningWt  it  lo  my  bracelet 
iba  otber  daj,  aad  tofa  it  a  IkAm.  Yoa  bad  a  baaa*^  pent^aea 
paraaol  beie  jealcacbj.     Let  bm  aee  it" 

'*  Tbe  one  yon  were  looking  at  yesterday  will  not  da,"  criod  mndaaia 
'^It  ia  fiaed  witb  bke:  Mad«ane  bakeaaip  baows  dMt  biae  can  aeyer 
go  wiA  Ae  grean  dreaa.  I  bave  got  oaa  paraaat  nh,  bat  it  ia  Ae 
beauty ! — a  point-lace,  lined  witb  wbite.  I  will  get  it.  it  doaa  aar* 
paK  tbe  otbOTJ* 

ItdLdaarpaBlhaothe^  aad  ia  pnaaaba.  SdfiaaAeaeit  It  was 
fcacaty  gnioeaa. 

'^Andnawdboat  wrcMvt-dreaa.  I  am  going  to  tbe  next  diaving^ 
loan.    itaiaatbaaklwbile,<rfeoaraa.'' 

"^  Ja  enia  bMD  qoa  01%'^  anawered  iMidaae.  "<  As  if  a  brida^  witfa 
toate;^  would  be  jaoientad  in  aaytbiBg  else !'' 

At  tUs  joMtaraate  Aoald  came  in  bat  Mia»  aawkad.  ^Taof 
eoart-dieai  need  aot  cost  yon  vary  naieby''  aba  said  lo  Salioa^  ^  and 
it  is  neariy  the  end  of  tbe  season.  White  is  less  aipaasKve  thiin  aa^p* 
dug  alaa.  For  abeat  fiftaan  poaado  you  amy  have  ona  oi  cbigaat  «m- 
pHcity:  alaaTabaatfcrapranntalaeaw'' 

Mafciwi  Paaipnaa  tarnad  ap  her  ao8a»  and  Sdiaa  tuwad  beta  dowm: 
botfiiacoateniftaf  Aeadviaa.  White  siBc  was  fixed  men;,  natiparj 
iftmr  bat  baftaa  itoi^artanaocaa  wan  coaB|tfatad,  ito  tnM^ 
Ha  tmaniB^  and  ita  kae  (nal  MecbMn)y  and  its  ribbona,  and  ila 
aad  ita  baad-draaiy  aad  its  fkHsars^  aad  ita  featbaas,  itbad 
amounted  to        not  pounds,  bat  scores. 

Mi&  Pahyaqpla  want  to  tbe  brntlffctt,  aad  Aa  aad  baa  attiia  ware 
lordy  amidst  the  loToly.  She  went  to  the  drawing-xacai^  paaasnttd  hf 
tbe  Honoorable  Mrs.  Cleveland,  and  the  admiradoo  aad  envy  Ae  ex- 
cited waaa  great.  TerysatisfiMtotytobai^  aadoobt ;  vary  granfying  to 
Imt  baaity  wlaab  waa  jaat  tiMa  top^-tnrvy  witii  vaaity.  Ami  ao  it  want 
on  to  the  end  of  the  season,  and  her  pleasurable  course  waa  savor  cbed^d ; 
it  was  a  daadi^^  asaaar  cf  dres%  vaaity,'  and  adnwatian, 

Wbaa  iWey  warn  paapanng  to  fetara  to  1^  Gtaage,  and  bsr  awid  was 
driven  wild  vmh  peiplexity  as  to  the  ataapiag  away  of  saaxtaaam  a  vpaad* 
labs^  and  raajinJMiug  Aat  dia  eaariage  down  of  it  waaid  abiaa  caaie  to 
^  aoaMtbiag/^  jtaauuiad  to  SaMna,  aa  Aaaatwatiabiag,  Aat  Aacaigiaat 
eaatwaiiMalaoooinato''8onaAiag."  Some  boDdiadi^  sba  fasad^  aaw 
she  came  to  see  the  whole  cattaatiga  ia  a  masa, 

''Olanaaliba^tktiMiaMit,''  she aaiiAo^uaad,  aUadii^toher 
<«rH  ^  tba  bill  fram  aaufaHDa  befaae  I  kaaa:  and  thaa 
Aare'U  be  no  fisar  of  ita  coming  in  to  him  at  the  Grange." 

Mm  Odmpla  adMk  f^  3»  biy^  aad  aMidanay  wier  paaftarit  ^ 
there  was  no  aaay  m  tha  woiUy  piniaiaad  to  aaad  it  ia> 

Sdina  iras  sitting  in  the  drawine-room  by  twilight  when  it  was  deli* 
▼ered  to  her,  encloadd  in  a  large  ttdck  envelope,  with  an  imnosug  red 
aeal.    She  opened  it  somewhat  eageriy.     <<  What  makes  it  such  a  bulk  T 
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she  exclaimed  to  herself.  **  Oh^  she  has  detailed  the  thnigs.  I  did  not 
care  aboat  that."  It  was  written  in  a  boriness-like^  but  elegant  hand, 
that  of  Mrs.  Cooper :  dates,  details,  all  were  there.  Bat  SeUna  could 
not  see  dearlj  in  the  evening  gloom,  and  she  struck  a  match  and  liefated 
the  wax  taner  on  her  writme-table,  anxious  to  look  at  the  sum  totiu. 

"  94/.^  sne  sotiloquised,  ghncing  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page.  *^  It 
must  be  a  deal  more  than  that:  what  does  madame  mean  ?  PshaT* 
She  found  she  was  only  looking  at  one  item :  the  Venice  point-laoe  for 
the  decoration  of  a  dress. 

She  held  the  taper  to  the  bottom  of  the  second  page*  **  ^  Moire  an- 
tique robe,  lace,  tnmmings,  and  sapphire  buttons,  125/.'  PshaT  again 
exclaimed  Selina. 

"V^th  a  rapid  movement  she  turned  the  account  over  to  the  end,  and 
gaied  at  the  sum  total  ;^  gaaed  at  it,  stared  at  it,  and  recoiled  from  it. 
Three  thousand  and  odd  pounds,  odd  shillings,  and  no  pence  I  What  the 
odd  pounds  were,  whether  one,  or  whether  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine, 
she  did  not  catch,  in  that  moment  of  terror ;  the  first  grand  sum  of  three 
thousand  absorbed  her  eyes  and  her  faculties.  And  there  floated  over 
her  a  confused  consciousness  of  other  bills  to  come  in :  one  from  the 
jeweller's,,  one  for  shawls,  one  for  expensively-trimmed  linen.  There  was 
one  shawl,  real  India — but  she  dared  not  tmnk  of  that.  "  Have  I  beexk 
mad?"  she  groaned. 

It  would  be  thought  so.  For  she  knew  that  if  her  husband  settled  all 
these,  he  would  be  for  years  a  beggar  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

At  that  moment  she  heard  his  step,  coming  in  from  the  dining-room, 
and  turned  sick.  She  crushed  the  bill  and  the  envelope,  both  of  stiff 
satin  paper,  in  her  right  hand,  and  thrust  them,  in  her  terror,  down  the 
neck  of  her  dress.  Then  she  blew  out  the  taper,  and  turned,  with  a 
burning  brow  and  fevered  frame,  to  the  window  again,  and  stood  there 
looking  out,  but  seeing  nothing. 

Oscar  came  up  and  put  his  arm  round  her,  asking  whedier  it  was  not 
time  to  have  lights. 

"Yes.    Presently." 

*^  What  in  the  worid  have  you  got  here  ?"  cried  he.     "^  A  ball  ?'' 

She  pushed  the ''  ball"  higher  up,  and,  shaking,  munnnred  something 
about  "  some  paper." 

**  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Selina?    Tou  are  tremUing." 

"  The  night  air,  perhaps,"  she  managed  to  answer,  in  a  tone  tiiat 
strode  for  calmness.     <<  I  feel  chilly." 

Yet  it  was  a  hot  night  Mr.  iSalrymple  immediately  began  to  dose 
the  window.  He  was  a  minute  or  two  over  it,  for  one  of  the  oords  was 
rough  and  did  not  eo  well.  When  he  turned  round  again,  his  wifo  was 
gone :  she  had  glicbd  silently  from  the  room. 

Up  the  stairs  and  into  her  own  chamber  she  had  flown,  and  lliere  down 
i^ion  the  carpet,  in  her  remorse  and  agony,  her  hot  brow  prostrate  on 
the  floor. 

''  Disgrace  and  ruin  1"  Ae  wailed  forth,  "*  what  will  become  of  me  ? 
Ruin,  rum,  inevitable  ruin !  nothing  but  disgrace  and  nun  T 
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A  LITEBABT  DIinnER. 

DunnxQ  my  stay  in  LondoDy  while  the  '*  Palace  of  Architecture"  was 
goiax  through  the  press,  Mr.  Eraser  gave  a  dinner  to  certain  of  his 
mends  and  contrihutors  to  his  magazine.  Among  the  company  were  the 
late  John  Mnxray,  the  &med  pubUsher,  Dr.  Maginn,  Jerdan  (tnen  of  the 
LUeraty  Gazette),  and  Power,  the  matchless  Irish  comedian.  I  dare 
not  tmst  mj  memory  as  to  the  others,  but  I  believe  some  were  there 
whose  names  are  now  well  known  to  fame.  One  of  the  latter,  who  sat 
nezt  myself  gave  occasion  for  the  more  particular  circumstance  connected 
witk  ilie  feast,  which,  as  a  matter  of  amusement,  may  be  worth  mention- 
ing. The  conation  of  the  party,  some  time  after  the  cloth  was  removed, 
may  perhaps  he  sufficiently  inferred  by  the  simple  statement  that  Mr. 
Power  had  1^  to  act  at  the  Haymarket ;  and  that,  of  the  remainder, 
Me«KS»  Eraser,  Jerdan,  and  one  more,  were  sober. 

My  neighbour,  however,  was  not  among  the  latter ;  and  the  first  symp- 
toms of  hu  extra'condition  of  mental  elevation  were  shown  by  ^  sawing 
the  air  with  his  hands,'^  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  admitted  by  HamUi 
as  necessary  to  the  gesture  even  of  an  emphatic  declaimer,  and  by  the 
somewhat  singular  action  of  placing  his  doily  on  his  head  whenever  he 
made  a  refdy  or  remark,  and  tainng  it  off  when  he  was  a  listener! 
Mr.  — -—  was  engaged  with  Dr.  Maginn  in  a  somewhat  maudlin  con- 
versation about  a  lady  of  that  extensive  fiimily  which  rejoices  in  the  dis- 
tinguishing name  of  Smith,  when  my  eccentric  friend,  putting  his  doily 
on  his  bead,  and  slapping  it  down  as  if  he  intended  it  to  remain  there, 
volunteered  the  mtuitous  exclamation,  that  *'  Mrs.  Smith  was  no  better 
than  she  should  be.''  Dr.  Mi^nn  suggested  that  this  was  "  a  challenge 
to  the  Smitheiy  at  large,  which  should  only  come  from  a  man  who  had  a 

head  like  an  anvil  {*  and  Mr. ,  looking  defiance  at  the  offender, 

remarked,  ^  I  don't  know,  sir,  who  your  Mrs.  Smith  may  be,  but  if 
your  Mrs»  Smith  be  mme  also,  we  differ  very  materially  in  the  estimate 
of  our  mutual  acquaintance."  The  doily,  having  been  removed  during 
this  mild  reply,  was  repkeed  with  a  repetition  of  the  unaltered  opinion 

that  ^Mrs.  Bnuth  was  na  better  than  she  should  be."    •<  Well ," 

said  Maginn  to  his  angering  companion,  **  don't  be  savage,  man.  Af^ 
all,  why  should  any  woman — Mrs.  Smith,  of  even  Mrs.  — »-  herself — 
b#  ^  better  than  she  should  be  ?'"  The  offender,  however,  was  not  in  a 
state  to  carry  on  the  aigumentr  His  last  glass  of  whisky-and-water  was 
somewhat  stronger,  and  quaffed  more  hastily  ''than  should  be  }"  and 
he  was  oU%;ed  suddenly  to  disappear.  The  conversation  then  took  a 
general  ohariicter,  creditable  to  the  wits  of  the  company,  though,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  I  remember  nothing  with  sufficient  distinctness  for 
accurate  record^  beyond  the  repetition  dF  a  reply  said  by  the  Sjpeaker  to 
have  heen  uttered  by  Lady  Morgan,  and  which  certainly  associated  with 
the  nuMteriel  of  the  moment.  Some  one  havii^  eulogised  the  '^spirit'* 
of  Moore's  poetry,  ha  ladyship  answered,  "fes,  truly:  it  is  intellec- 
tualised  whisky.*' 
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Mr.  — —  continaed  to  harp  on  the  apparently  derogatory  allusion  by 
the  departed  guest  to  Mrs.  Smith;  and  felt  the  more,  because  it  had  been 
made  oy  one  whom  k  had  beea  his  intention  te  have  called  upon  and 
hospitably  noticed  as  a  friend  of  Mr.  Eraser's.  He  became  so  addi- 
tionally amusing  as  the  eflbcts  of  the  bottle  worked  upon  his  fancy,  that, 
when  we  broke  up,  I  a£Fected  to  be  bound  in  the  same  direction  as  him« 
ael^  merely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  him  home^  Hunmg  wattsed  along 
tDl  we  tmat  iato  Coodiiul-atrMt,  he  rsvected  t»  M».  Smidi  and  hm 
eahiBHualor ;  Aen  stopma^  and  holding  ne  by  the  hspA  of  my  eMl^ 
he  began:  '^Now,.  sir,  I  want  yonr  optnioo*  I'lre  a  g^wak  rospsst  km 
James  Fraser,  and  would  wish  to  show  evetyattentianta  hit  fineMt^Wfc 
—do  you  coBOttve— 4hat  is — is  it  your  opinioa  that  I  ao^  ohtigaiL    Cfaa 


m  oommoB  eauEttfy — ta  ask  to  my  taUe  any  bmki  wm  aauaea  avir  i 
Mis.  Santh — to  say  nothing  of  a  Mlow  wha  pots  a  d(Hfy  vpoR  hia  Imai; 
and  usas  sack  extrayagantgestiettlatiaDs  as  that — thatMr.^ — ^riwtd'yataK 
Idm?*  Apofioemaa^setingdiestateofthiags^andmakiBg,  iiappea»d 
to  me^  the  mosi  of  hia  anthonty,  cam^  howefat^  eiviBy  fiMrwaai^  ■■7™8l 
"^  6eiitkffle%  I  musi  beg  you  to  walk  on."  "^  My  good  ma%"  a^pliad 
the  other,  leaving  me,  aM  taking  iiae  afiiear  by  the  b«ilto%  ^  ruLmmnij 
asfciBg  iina  genAtomaa — ^as  I  ask  5^toi»— whether  I  am  booad  to  ask  tomy 
iaUe  any  maa  who  pats  a  doily  on  fab  head  and  ea^daya  ga  ^ 
traaagante  ia  defiMDaaag  my  firiead  Mis.,  Smith  ?"  **•  I  h^g  ^ 
nr"  rejoined  the  other,  "  but  my  orders  ia  to  za^pnra  gent 
aomr  aaywheia  at  diit  tana  of  nigh^  to  go  an."  **Yf^  ^VfP^ 
friand^^  continaed  my  oon^panion,  **bat,  I  put  it  to  pou,.  aa  a  man  of 
ptopriafy  by  mtoa  of  yoar  offias^  whatfaery**  Aa.  I  aaad  fettaw  Aa 
matter  no  fi«rth«r.  The  pottfle-offioer,  at  siy  suggcation^  ralievad  dm 
inquirer  firom  any  further  sense  of  a  coaipalsary  and  distosteM  < 

tawards  tha  man  of  the  daily,  and  I  saw  him  to  hia  < 

stiaet. 

MT  FOURTH  (SLQW)  MOTE. 

Mt  fourth  morve  was  not  only  skiw,  but  somawhaidownward^  thaagk  Aa 
BOft-deiioal  of  my  old  friends  reamined  trasi  and  many  new  ones  snablad 
ma  to  oontinae  my  average  of  900(  a  year  to  tha  infiiins  (si  ameamei; 

so  that  tha  prophecy  of  t^  Dean  of ^  and  prognoafcias  eC  Mr. 

of  Qzfoid,  with  the  anatheaaasof  many  ofthackffgy,.wh»kBeivm 
of  BM  pmonally,  were  not  absolutely  ruinoai.    B^legitanatocaaaeafiir 
declension  in  Sj^ead  and  emolument  wen  found  in  dm  1 
tions  of  inrraasmg  rivalry  *aad  ia  the  effimt  of  coa^' 

The  latter  was  a  dumge  ia  tha  order  of  thii^i^s^ 
laigdy  than  was  intended  by  its  first  ptaamtaia.    It  was  antamd  a^ 
Duals,  Young^  in  yaan  or  in  their  advent  to  dia  towa^  should  T 


their  chaaoe  in  cenaetioB  of  a  toa  marked  raononaly  ;  hal  adian  thaj 
anlmmad^wJthmagaaninioafttotsrfptriatiaB^  ^'TkomifcapsnT  ^ 
nam  to  hara  andanmlsd  tha  infinx  of  oampatiten  toaa  tAmm  jaailiffi  I 
Tha  fiat  <^opan^  onpartMaity  wm  a  fomm  lor  tha  " 

oa  a  pkm  froat  an  aadiitoQi  a£ 
Hart  was  a  toaa^hall  for  tha  adiiniaing  iowmz  ^ 


w^athasalastion  el  a  plan  from  an  ardutoefc  af  Snamwrtiii  I    The 


again  mramsfiiU    A  pdUia  eametory  w«  pnjaatod.   Var  this  I 
had  made  a  design  on  such  a  moderate  and  economical  scak^lkakil  might 
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hfKf%  Wea  9k  oam  conpktod  mi  ali  it*  pwto;  Imt  tfM  07  wm  fHU 
"  thwwp  it  •p—^*  wmit  tii»  prfiMJnia  w—  an  liiJtA  t»  mi  atAit—t  of  01— 
OHlnUra^  vIm,  bavinr  eexpMiM  all  tW  wwat  ai  kaod  in  tha  mi  lirf 
pantiQl  ikadieaigfi,.  left  iwfiniiliad  Ibe  sora  daeoraliv*  portiooy  ivlai^I 
prtMiWP  ki4  coaftkitutad  tha  nan  reafon  lot  its  amatioa.  Ik 
for  a  aew  damtA  and  Mirlfat  plata  ware  caUed  fiur :  tha  nramiiMBS 
obtaiDed  by  architeets  of  Lomkm.  Tka  anty  imtesoa  of  ticalsaae 
ap  t»  ike  ^mia  of  whick  I  spaak — was  om  ia  wbick  the  awaad  o£  the 
appoiiitcdjiidffawaatataiide  tomake  waj  £«"  tha  ap  pewtad  party  I 

I  eaadidty  haliara^  tfiat  if  every  oppottonity  affatded  ne  by  trMtbg, 
ojMifideooe  had  beea  opeo  ta  eanpetkioay  I  AmM  never  have  ebtaiaad  m 
ang^  pnaoium.  At  the  same  tiaM,  the  raatoaahle  mjfiemmty  of  mf 
adopted  datigas^  in  the  very  laadenta  aitiatn  preteoMoa  op^ettaial^ 
aBomd,  aad  ia  tha  aMre  geaand  ceawaaienoa  aaaneoiy  parmilted^  haa 
heen  unatty  a<^oiHedged.  Hm  trath  v^  when  an  arAilaet  ia  pfepaiiag 
&r  eoaipetilbD^  he  M  t^Mikiag  muA  ef  the  M^  fiopteadbm  1^^ 
Aytya  :  ahea  pvepanng  plaas  aader  imaiidiata  oemmianaa,  ha  gwea  hia 
eare  aad  bmahj  »ota  to  the  ulilitanaa  leyinaiaeafci  of  the  bwMim^^ 
and  BMdcas  »e  eabifaitary  piaiorial  ao  BMre  Aaa  aaodsttty  acriwdMit  widt 
the  flKana  ef  eadaj  aad  the  eanatial  atnrice  af  the  stiaaftura.  Thii 
aliailMi.  ef  ceorae^  to  straatarea  of  the  erdiaary  Madarataiaale  and  eha- 
laaieK  When,  aa  edifiee  of  aatMoal  ia^pottaace^  cv  of  gnat  aMla  aad 
cQity  ia  ta  be  mctad^  the  fiaaa aad sHavnetaiioa  a^teadaat  on  laiimi  an 
aattwotththahazairfoftuaeaadtndastry.  Even  dM  eaUlMtioa  ef  tha 
rejected  designs  may  greatly  bene6t  the  aa&eia*  Thay  asay  fiul  tntk 
haaaai  ;  aad  if  only  niparailiy  aieatMoedy  the  aaeation  geea  6rtk  ta  flie 
vurid.  TT..yf^^^f|^  \^  ptnarrwMr  aiswBili,  thoii  Mliatki  sansspiisai 
aaaty  ha  ladaiged  The  eontaaft,  ia  tha  fiast  iastasiis^  may  aai  iaaiaa 
diaMy  nferta  the  baiidkigwfaMi  b  ta  ha  eaaated,  bat  ta  a  dasiga  whidi 
--'      aansaadaciaoaaatathaanyteatwhoAaMher    -'-^ 


Thaaiaiafthacuayatitoas  b«ag- htahar  than  awaa  psaaniary  gM%  aad 
tUr  jadga^  ia  aadi  a  eaas^  ^^  at laast  tha  beat  Ikai  caa  la  had»  Asy 
aie  eoateat  ta  bife^  thai  he,  afc  haa  shiaami  Aeirst  preaaam  for  haa 
Inal design,  h»nhihi»sd  m  abi%  aetaeidsat  wiA  the  wagakndeef  tha 
nrrssina  ;  aad^  whatrrur  fosithe  giaat  straetate,  aaerectedy  may  iaaUy 
aaname^aa^psstioais^  ariaa  oa  aay  wieag  deaa  ta  the  ether  eeaspeti.- 
tssahyitaaaiiatiaafTea  thaptohat»Bai|^phuk  Bat  in  respect  ta  tha 
aaiiaasy  hdUiag^  pahlia  or  psMte,  ia  whi^  ia  le^aiiada  wiSTinMiai  of 
"*  ''  latajaiiaaawi  coat,  it  ipsaa  moie  haet  aad  caastdatata  ta 
aaa  aompatsni  avdikeefe  to  anhe  aaveral  dawns,  firaaa 
a  final  plan  of  oompromising  gstisiictian  asay  ha  fonasc^  daas  ta 
obtain  a  number  of  plans  from  as  maj^  architeats,  the  selected  one  of 
whom  (by  incompetent  judgment  most  hLdj)  may  be  ultiaiately  so  called 
upon  to  reduce  and  yaiy  his  dedgn,  that  it  becomes  no  longer  what  it 
was^  and  pssiapa  aot  so  good  as  otbsra  BMghl  hava  bas&  if  aksred  to  the 


wluch  a 


the  Poalafca  at  Stofoapar^  *e  PlynioaA  CMaoian  lihtaiy,  aad 
Aaiatarioref  theFhrmoolkMeahaiaca'Iastitale.  In  tha  twa  hdto^  1 
was  aUigad  taiaterfcia  wiA  pramasly  eaiatmg^ baiWaga  dasigaad  hy 
my  predmasor  Foulston,  and  no  one  can  regrat  more  than  I  do  the 
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necessity  which  compelled  even  the  substitution  of  the  best  of  mine  for 
anything  of  his.  The  construction  of  the  Cottonian  Libnuy  enforced 
the  destruction  of  the  front  part  of  the  Town  Library,  in  which  Foulston 
had  shown  his  usual  taste  by  a  mocUfied  version  of  the  monument  of 
Thrasyllus  at  Athens ;  and  I  had  only  to  hope  the  more  ornate  charac- 
ter of  my  building,  as  a  piece  of  pictorial  street  architecture,  would 
reconcile  the  general  eye  to  the  loss  of  its  former  object. 

The  peculiar  form  of  the  new  Lecture«hall  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
would  never  have  been  allowed,  had  not  the  awkward  shape  of  the 
ground  compelled  its  adoption ;  and  to  this  accident — noway  affecting 
my  own  credit — the  members  are  indebted  for  a  room  which,  for  hear- 
ing and  seeing  the  lecturer,  is  admitted  to  be  excellent.  The  room  is 
two  sauares  in  length.  From  the  points  where  they  unite,  the  sides  of 
one  of  tiie  squares  (instead  of  being  parallel,  or  continuous  with  those  of 
the  otiier)  converge  towards  the  end,  and  finish  with  an  alcove.  The 
lecturer,  in  this  alcove,  has  his  audience  entirely  before  him,  and  his  voice 
radiates  only  within  tiie  divergent  confines  of  so  much  space  as  may  be 
occupied  without  disadvantage  to  any  of  the  sitters  in  front  of  him.  He 
has  no  lateral  sitters  to  strain  their  necks  in  looking  across^  instead  of 
direcdy  at  him ;  and  the  great  advantage  of  this,  in  all  cases  where  draw- 
ings or  diagrams  are  employed,  must  Iks  obvious.  While  the  Devonport 
Post-office  and  Plymoutn  Mechanics'  Institute  were  erecting,  two  of  my 
pupils  (Mr.  Arthur  and  Mr.  Norman)  were  winning  their  laurels  by 
respectively  building  the  Post-office  at  Plymouth  and  Mechanics*  Insti- 
tute at  Devonport.    Floreani  I 

I  now  retained,  very  properly,  but  a  small  share  in  the  misoeUaneoos 
wodks  of  the  towns,  and  could  have  been  content  with  less,  had  my  peers 
and  profesnonal  pupils  been  my  only  successful  rivals  }  hvL%  when  ranges 
of  street  buildings  and  large  shops  were  to  be  seen  rising  under  the 
superintendence  of  carpenters  and  others,  whose  native  powers  had 
exempted  them  from  all  the  cost  and  toiling  study  of  professional  appren- 
ticeship,— when,  in  short,  tiiere  were  such  marked  evidences  to  the  truth 
that  *'  genius  may  be  independent  of  all  educational  aid,  and  that  it  is^ 
in  iactf  manifested  by  a  contempt  for  any  pretensions  founded  on  a  long 
course  of  study,**  it  became  evident  that  1  was^  from  the  first,  innocent  of 
all  genius,— -that  I  had  been  formerly  imposed  upon  as  a  believing  pupil, 
— that  I  had  since  imposed  upon  nine  nitiiers  and  sons,  as  a  professms^ 
teacher, — ^that  my  lectures  were  all  a  sham — ^my  writings  a  flam — and 
tiiat  the  only  consolation  attending  this  wholesome  state  of  humiliation 
was  the  thought  that,  before  my  deficiency  and  deception  were  dis- 
covered, I  had^'  feathered  my  nest*' 

They  can  but  say,  Ikadthe  crown: 
They  cannot  call  me/ool  as  well  as  knave. 

A  reunion  was  at  this  time  effected  with  one  who  had  been  my  travel- 
ling companion  in  Italy  some  twenty-five  years  before,  via.,  Arthur 
Baittet,  Esq.,  of  Watermouth,  in  North  Devon.  He  told  me,  one  sunny 
morning  in  the  Coliseum,  that  if  he  outiived  his  &ther  he  should  have 
some  employment  for  me;  and  it  so  turned  out  that  the  job  first 
promised  was  about  the  last  work  done.    To  balance,  however,  this  re* 
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TinJ  of  OD6  friend,  there  was  the  loif  of  another,  who  had  been  kind  in  the 
extreme,  and  for  whom  I  had  profestionally  done  mach,  with  not  lesB 
satisfocticm  to  him  than  emolument  to  myielf.  He  had  eonagned  one 
more  work  to  me.  The  design  was  highly  approved,  and  the  bnildinff 
eompleted.  Some  eonstmctiTe  defects  in  the  ioineiy  soon  appeared. 
Other  defects  were  suspected.  A  *^  report^  was  drawn  up  by  a  surreyor. 
It  lefleeted  on  die  bnilder^s  honesty  and  on  my  want  of  yigilance.  My 
employer  was  gravel v  annoyed — nb  lady  fonoosl  The  ''report'^  was 
answered  to  the  satis&otion  of  the  steward  of  the  gentleman,  so  far  at 
least  as  to  reduce  the  charge  of  dishonestjr  and  neglect  to  a  case  of 
simple  misfortune.  Nerertheless,  my  old  fhends  were  friends  no  more ; 
and  had  I  been  guilty  to  the  full  extent  first  supposed,  I  could  not 
hare  suffered  more  severely  than  by  the  distress  whicli  the  ftilnre  of  ex- 
planation occasioned. 

The  vexations  inseparable  from  my  profession  were  now  becoming  too 
much  for  me,  and  ideas  of  retirement  suffgested  themselves.  Against 
the  artistic  pleasures  of  architectural  practice  there  was  such  a  set^  of 
large  labour  and  troubles  great  and  small,  that  I  thought  of  acceding  to 
ft  proposal  more  than  once  made,  of  taking  a  partner,  and  of  shortly,  for 
ft  "  nor  consideration,''  leaving  him  in  sole  possession.  Some  active  and 
practically  educated  new  man,  with  more  nerve,  enterprise,  and  enduring 
temperament  than  myself,  would  do  well,  where  I  (one  of  a  former 
period)  might,  under  the  new  order  of  thbgs,  do  but  indifferently.  The 
total  rengnation  of  my  business  to  such  a  man — not  partaking  of  my 
*^  eeelesw-pholna** — might  produce  me  from  one  to  two  thousand  pounds. 
My  pupils  were  fiiirly  established,  with  connexions  of  their  own.  Some 
additional  means  were  essential  to  my  retirement,  and  I  was  now—''  open 
totreat** 

My  old  master  in  London,  Mr.  Lapidge,  was  one  of  the  applicants  on 
hehau  of  his  son ;  but,  it  may  well  be  asked,  **  What  of  my  orotiier  ?" 
I  have  alluded  to  the  impression  I  had  that  he  would  do  better  for  him- 
self than  I  could  do  for  him.  I  believed  he  was  steadily  advancing  as  an 
engineer  in  London,  and  that  he  might  be  disinclined  to  resume  the 
mere  practice  of  a  provincial  architect ;  but  at  this  very  time  intelligence 
reached  me  of  certain  severe  trials  of  misfortune  and  sickness,  which, 
with  an  honourable  manlbess,  he  had  endeavoured  to  conceal !  My  re- 
solve was  instanUy  taken.  Who,  under  these  discovered  circumstances, 
so  fit  as  he  to  stand  in  my  place  ?  Architect  and  engineer,  strong  in 
mind,  as  evinced  by  his  up-bearing  under  trial,  and  with  none  of  my 
anti-diocesan  antipathies,  for  we  had  often  done  brotherly  battle  on  the 
subject.  Down  he  came  to  Plymouth;  and  I  need  not  say  his  old 
fellow-students  gave  him  willing  welcome.  In  truth,  they  were  not  more 
likely  to  be  intorfered  with  by  him  (perhaps  less)  than  by  such  a  new 
comer  as  might  otherwise  have  been  left  in  my  position.  The  particular 
one  of  my  pupils,  whom  I  had  more  especially  aided,  might  indeed 
regard  him  only  as  a  rival  brother;  and  I  shall  certamly  never  forget 
tiie  way  in  which  he  received  my  first  intimaticm  of  his  old  friend's 
amvaL 

''  Wightwick  and  Damant"  was  now  the  titie  of  the  firm.  The  junior 
took  the  labouring  oar ;  and  so  we  pulled  along  for  some  two  years  to 
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ftj<iia«tiiqrtim6  wi»<twMg>^Mwiigfad  with  timt^f  iuw^ 
flBJy  kuT  Midicd  *iw  pcnod  wlwp  mw  atay  www  »ott  ^esirahte.    B«k 


•honuife  aie  a^'nUei^mML    I  faii  kit  vyiteeBgth  lor 
Avtnr  te  pwyomd  midulMtanJ  pnDoiplei  t»  ti»  ^Ttefc  of  ilw 


to  do.    ATtifc 


LcaneaM 
ie«Uefcofl 
aad  tfas  MfcelliMt  fl£  d»  MeohaMi'  loakitole;  m  a  twq 
WbrtioiMSiBto  ^m  pdbiio  iMwiHy  a  feifay  fcr  my  «tf 
a  soMB  iw^gKtion  •£  tlM  stenauig  to  nvlikh  I  had  naoffc  pi»- 
■BiptoMuiy  SMHtMy  as  the  noit  ndwitiiovi  aioBitaotvfai  taachflr  ta  vijr 
locality}  and  tnerefore  as  the  most  self-taught.  I  imaai  thai  dQ  ny 
pariHd  MHOHB  waa,  as  MtdmOk  says,  **Fijtl—s  mtMag  but  fciteae,** 
a^  that  ay  ^mimmmm  «a  deserte  it  had  beam  fiOkro  arthiag  hot 
Sdhae  I  To  janase  aflicifwise  -woaU  hama  heoa  to  aooKe  aoany  of 
dioiflldan  Begteot;  «Dd  I  ohoae  mther  to  look  the  trath  hoUfyin  tha 
§m%  and  to  kmnte  tho  ffefagatjon  of  their  hitorest  to  that  acidified  ap- 
naariartflii  whaca  left  am  to  tdce  my  ofaaBOo  with  odaen  wlw  were  at 
iHit  Bf  gBod  as  I.  They  had,  in  short,  ^^fenad  ne  wt,"  and  it  waa 
tiaaeto  deoado  ob  takkig  myself  off. 

WhenshedU  I  go  ?  Bom  m  Wales  (timngh  not  Welsh  by  blood),  I 
thought  of  baooming  a  Welshmaa.  Tho  roBiantio  aceoery  of  Snow* 
deaaa  had  ef«r  peealiar  diaraas  oven  to  any  Alpine  €xpeneBeed  viind,"ao 
I  ooBcei^  the  Micity  of  Kfii^  in  a  oottage  at  the  foot  of  Ae  aofeae^ 
Wobh  BioBntahi,  and  thero  continuii^  my  eoasteBoe  till  at  might  ^Bmo 
in  the  mosio'*  of  the  Welsh  harp.  Away  I  sped  on  a  reconnoitring  ex- 
padttioB  to  CaemarvoB ;  and  a  du^mte,  of  about  foor  poaads*  valae,  with 
the  bndlord  of  a  haase  that  offered,  with  aome  rather  vafffroocable  oz- 
penanoes  of  the  feelii^  entertained  >y  the  Celt  towards  the  Sazoo, 
aetcnnined  aao  to  aaspead  my  aspkatwtis  as  a  moaotaineer. 

I  next  treated  lor  a  hoose  in  Chester,  on  the  old  mik  of  whioh  I  had 
oAeB  tMtted  as  a  dald,  and  ob  the  leW  of  whooe  fennous  raoe-oonme  I 
had  phioked  daisies,  wadi  that  innocent  indpieocy  of  radinalism  whkh  a 
ConscrratiTe  might  hare  oghed  to  behold  ;  but  stopping,  on  my  ixvrd 
hoBwaiMd,  wathafrioBd  at  Cliftop,  my  fidde  heart  became  enamoaredof 
the  soenk  boaataes  <if  that  oharmiBg  locahty,  and  I  retomed  to  PlyvuniA 
wkh  ioiarmation  for  mf  wife  that  on  die  following  Midsammer-di^, 
qaiick  afproachtnr,  I  aheidd  become  the  occupant  of  No.  5,  Seymoiv- 
phee,  Clifton,  with  a  TOto  for  the  histoiically  fHood  horoagh  of  tho  «ity 
ofBautoil    Hers,  hoivmrec,  I  was  aot  deotiaed  to  remain. 

Borne  weeks  wore  yet  to  iattervene  before  the  drr  of  departum;  and  aoy 
Hymooth  friends  had  therefore  time  to  prepare  ttiemselves  ibr  the  gnat 
io§i  they  wore  dbait  to  OEperieBce.  I  could  not,  howevoiv  widwut  emo- 
tioBS,  wlndi  proved  for  more  than  i  had  anticipated,  coBteaaplate  leavmg 
the  anby  whoae  regard  I  had  saoored  by  other  than  -pnfoesianal  ties  ; 
and,  on  their  part,  more  feeling  than  I  had  yentured  to  expect  was 
caiMBd.  A  piiUie  soMs  waa  gifmi  me  by  the  Mechanics*  Institote  of 
Oevo^ort ;  imd  a  similar  oompSaaent  woald  hare  been  paki  by  that  of 
Plymouth,  had  circumstances  lulowed  it    Both  of  them  presented  me 
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,  still  sMwe  'gniMymf  m  Amr  «iaiaet  ooviUty 
ihm  m  4m  Battiwilwg;  tanv  iv4eraa  tkej  mn  esodhtd;  Mid  the  AOa^ 
BHMm4Uiioisiifieriti#ldflefTaaii9dMiBztind^^  iJhaA 

iiMtfcj  <f  Mm.  So— ihhty  fatadera  rf the  dM9e  towm  nilwuwb>dL  >» 
pwint  Me  With  Ae  Iwdwinoit  inaemieMt  <»f  ny  dnrwinyrrooKfc— ^a  solid 
■fcper  inhiteBd  o£  mmIi  Bietel-vdue  and  eaqdwrte  desigii,  beairmg  en  m^ 
aeriptioii  which  I  can,  with  deticac^,  only  simply  refer  to ;  while  the  ve»- 
dM  isle  A.  £L  BaBnp«oi^  Eb^  MfaewiBe  gifted  me 
nilflr  Material  and  heantj. 


HT  I.AST  JCOTE,   OB  MOTB  OVT. 

JfAiwwmooeaaediaadfJiiagwef  tfaecaairoadsi  and,  anoai^  diea^ 
ie  that  affoaded  to  the  gigMntic  faraitee  yao,  aUdi  aupeiaedee  all  iim 
aarit  and  trevUe  af  woaden  eases  and  poiyato paekiag ;  mmMiM^  wmim 
IsaiPB  ear  eld  haase,  with  all  its  coaAetfts,  just  as  we  have  lived  in  it,  and 
ta  haeie  all  ibiiign,  in  a  few  haors,  or  at  laast  a  iuf  «r  two,  reddisaaed 
to  «»  ia  aar  aew  aae. 

On  a  fine  sommer's  mtOTDkigf  a  hage  warn,  was  ai  the  door  of  No.  J, 
iJhiinaw  hiimjtij  and,  befiwe  we  Ind  trealriastod,  miirees,  pctoes^ 

Cts,  h^ka^  and  beehohohreg,  had  kit  ibe  watts  of  our  atttiag-ziMMii 
!  of  their  ftmutme  aad  ornamental  wi^  aothiog  SBBiaiaing  bat  Ihaae 
airfaiirh<Ar  dastiBsirlrB^  aadly  deaeting  the  pbees  which  weie  to  icnow 
Aflir  aid  uepmulmts  no  mene  I  Friads  dropped  in  with  liheir  hrie^  hot 
fiiiiiag»  "fimwells;^ aad,  amoag  theHi^  weae some  af  the  tzaest:  eld  ser- 
wanti^  who  had  aMoried  from  &e  hease,  and  who  now  caaie,  widi  their 
ymsmitflj  and  their  leans  naore  piaoioas  &r.  The  wha^d  chair  arrived 
8&  the  ^Qr,  and  its  aeoastomed  duanghlsBiaa  (a  veteian  ipc^sioBcr  «f  the 
Maaaes)  was  ready  to  easy  away  for  the  last  time  a  mafden  long  «nd 
mast  wiUiagly  hooM.  Jfy  poor  wife  was  ia  W  seat,  with  a  £uthfd 
flsaiden  CO  one  side  aad  ^' master^ an  the  other;  aad  away  we  went,  M- 
lawad  hf  my  brathssr  and  his  waeping  wife,  to  the  railroad  station,  depav* 
tan  side — to  awaitiOBly  a  few  mifinikes  the  si^foal  which  was  to  <' whustie 
aaaff.''  The  imeoaocnMd  dnnight-demon,  widi  its  oooeentrated  streagth 
of  oaaay  liorses,  was  koarsely  «ttering  its  bcnsteroas  ■umatience  to  be  gone ; 
andliie  last  cemii^  paswaigers  were  nznaing  thim^  all  «erlB  of  n 
^asetioas  towards  the  right.  ^*  Now  then  I— 4Uiy  aiere  pasBODgers  ^ 
<mP    Seme  hand-shakes — some  kisses— bobm  hfokea  words  ^  £eu 

■flame  tearlol  looha  of  intense  sUeoee — a  akmnring  ef  eoaA  doors— 4 
baief  jjaase  the  last  ejaculation,  ''All  nshtl" — ane  moro  dooivelam-— 
a  akiU  Uast  i — a  move— alow— net  so  Am — ^pnok— ^luoher— -^pwfaar 
still,  aad  still  omoker  and  meee  qaiek — tiU  wa  are  ia  epeed — ever  the 
stseat  hddge — betweeii  the  banks  «f  the  catting— -oyer  tine  road  bridge- 
by  the  i^aol— past  the  oeasetery—^throB^  the  tonnel— ^ill  speed  I  (wstii- 
ost  «iigine  pawety  for  it  is  doim  the  iaeline) — Heaven,  wluit  a  rate  1^— 
quicker  yet! — the  old  abandoned  station-hoase — estaanr  of  the  Tlym 
Saltram  Woods — yes,  Lord  MoiOey's  at  home;  flaff  flying— Plimpton 
station — of  which  '*  Enpress"  taioes  no  mere  notice  uan  an  emperor  of  a 
toadstool — and  Plymottth  was  a  place,  in  wludi  I  had  lived,  loved, 
labotned,  and  flomrubed  for  near  a  quarter  of  a  century  I 
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Here  my  Ufe,  as  that  of  an  ardiitect,  ends.  It  may  hereafter  appear 
what  is  to  oome  of  it,  as  that  of  gentleman,  in  Charles  Lamh*s  oonaitkm 
of  ^'retired  leisure,''  when  (to  nuJce  one  more  use  of  an  expresaion  that 
ought  hereafter  to  be  buried)  I  am  <*  dead  and  gone  f  vaa  when  many 
ezperienoes  of  ja  decidedly  non-professional  oast,  and  some  singular  com* 
fesnans,  may  be  left,  to  mterest  those  who  hare  been  interested  in  me 
sofiir. 

It  was  deemed  something  of  a  curiosity  that  a  man  should  have  an 
established  and  remunerative  professional  position  at  an  age  something 
short  of  fifty ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  thought  a  mark  of  no  very  gratefiu 
attachment  to  leave  a  place  in  which  I  had  been  befriended  for  so  long  a 
time ;  but  I  could  not  have  lived  composedly  retired  in  the  place  wherein 
my  passed  striving  activity  was  assocuited  with  every  stree^  and  where 
my  architectural  sensilnlities  must  have  been  constantly  excited  without 
further  opportunity  for  their  expression.  Several  of  my  best  and  oldest 
frieaids  were  dead,  or  no  longer  living  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  sooh 
a  general  change  had  oome  over  the  character  of  the  place  (I  apeak  of 
ehangej  not  deterioration)^  that  I  felt  myself  becoming  a  stranger  amid 
the  new  faces  and  things  mul^lying  around  me. 

I  am  now  in  &  kind  of  Hadee  state — an  intermediate  condition  of 
bdng,  between  my  architectural  demise  and  my  death  in  the  grave.  No 
longer  am  I  subject  to  the  mortification  of  finding  all  my  artistic  efforts 
foigotten  in  the  fiulure  of  a  chimney's  draught,  in  the  leakage  of  a  leaded 
gutter,  the  offence  of  a  sulky  drain,  or  in  the  ever  unoonquerable  dif- 
ficulties of  *'  warming  and  ventilation."  I  live  now  in  a  house  wherein, 
sympathetically  with  its  architect,  and  indulgently  towards  its  builder,  I 
patiently  work  out  the  purgatorial  debt  incurred  by  the  misdeeds  or 
short-comings  of  my  professional  days.  I  am  constantly  on  the  roo^ 
puttying  the  slates  or  making  good  the  plumbing ;  cleansing  the  drains 
of  ^<  the  foul  and  perilous  stuff  "  that  impeiies  their  free  operation ;  shiver- 
ing  in  cold  comers^  or  smothering  in  hot  ones ;  and  wondng  both  at  the 
bottom  and  the  top  of  the  chimney  to  induce  the  smoke  to  mmgle  with 
the  clouds,  instead  of  fillmg  with  its  dun  murkiness  my  livinr-rooms.  Yet 
I  take  all  this  gladly  and  gratefully  as  a  just  retribution  to  afi  my  ofiended 
patrons  for  my  detected  empyricism.  The  only  architecture  I  now  con- 
template with  self-satisbction  b  that  which  hangs  upon  my  walls.  With 
picture  my  artistic  desires  began,  with  picture  they  conclude.  He  who 
leaves  picture  for  palpable  stone  and  mortar,  is  in  the  condition  of  Tenny- 
son's *^  Lady  of  Sharott,"  who  left  contemplating  the  mere  images  of 
things  for  the  things  themselves.  Her  happiness  was  dependent  on  her 
remaining  ever  content  to  weave  into  her  **  magic  web"  tne  ^'shadows" 
of  beauty  which  she  saw  reflected  in  a  mirror ;  and  *^  a  curse  was  on  her," 
should  she  turn  firom  the  mirror  to  grasp  at  the  possession  of  the  realities 
it  imaged.  But  the  romantic  setkblance  of  ^'bold  Sir  Launoelot"  was 
too  seducmg.  She  left  the  loom  to  look  upon  the  knight,  in  Us  mi' 
stance; 

Oat  flew  the  web,  and  floated  wide : 
The  mirror  orack'd  from  side  to  side ; 
''The  curse  is  oome  upon  me,"  cried  . 

TheLadjofShalott! 
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BT  HSHST  TESMMKBEXME,  ESQ. 

Wx  had  confideatlj  beHeredy  from  certain  Mmi-official  anDOuncements 
in  the  cohimns  of  the  leading  journal  of  the  day,  that  the  Queen's  speech 
on  the  opening  of  the  session  would  have  announced,  in  dear  and  un* 
equiTOcal  language,  the  impending  &11  of  the  double  gOTcroment  for 
India,  and  the  consequent  extinction  of  the  East  India  Company.  The 
document  which  b  supposed  to  dimly  rereal  the  ministerial  future,  and 
set  forth  the  programme  of  the  parliamentary  year,  disclosed,  howerer, 
Tery  Httle  of  the  policy  of  the  government  on  this  vital  and  absorbing 
subject  It  is  now  understood  that  considerable  difference  of  opinion  for 
some  time  existed  in  the  cabinet  on  the  form  which  was  to  be  given  to  our 
future  administration  of  India.  A  sufficient  degree  of  unanimity  appears 
io  have-  been  subsequently  attained  to  enable  the  government  to  give 
formal  notice  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  intention  of  the  ministry 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  extinction  of  their  functions ;  but  nothing  more 
definite  can  be  inferred  from  what  has  already  been  done,  and  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  administration  is  eren  yet  agreed  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  measure  which  must,  before  long,  excite  very  general  discus- 
non.  The  reconstruction  of  the  Indian  government  will  soon  form  the 
subject  of  earnest  debate,  and,  doubtless,  dF  practical  legislation,  and  it  b 
one  that  will  tax  to  the  utmost  the  patience  and  wisdom  of  parliament 
LfCt  it  not,  however,  be  forgotten,'  that  while  the  British  arms  are  em- 
ployed in  reasserting  our  supremacy  in  the  plains  and  cities  of  Hindostan, 
a  work  of  eoual  urgency  and  importance  is  to  be  done  at  home.  We 
have  to  watch  the  development,  Bih  the  principles,  and  scrutinise  the  de- 
tails of  this  forthcoming  measure,  whicn  may  be  destined  to  work  im- 
mense changes  both  in  India  and  Ei^land — to  prevent,  by  the  exercise 
of  free  discussion,  a  scheme  framed  ror  the  better  government  of  our 
great  dependency  from  becomine  a  mere  bureaucratic  institution,  and 
to  guard  agmnst  such  a  deviation  from  a  noble  plan  of  political  im- 
provement as  shall  convert  the  intended  erection  into  a  colossal  edifice 
of  parliamentary  jobbery  and  corruption.  We  propose,  therefore,  to 
consider  the  present  position  of  the  question ;  but  we  must,  in  the  first 
places  briefly  pass  in  review  a  few  of  tne  changes  which  the  government 
of  India  has  undergone,  from  our  first  connexion  with  it  as  simple  traders 
until  the  final  consolidation  of  its  wide-spread  and  magnificent  territories 
under  the  imperial  sway  or  protection  of  Great  Britain. 

The  East  India  Company  is,  or  raiher  was,  an  anomaly  vrithout  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  originated  from  subscriptions, 
trifling  in  amount,  of  a  few  private  individuals.  It  gradually  became  a 
commercial  body  with  gigantic  resources,  and  by  the  force  of  unforeseen 
circumstances  assumed  the  form  of  a  sovereign  power,  while  those  by 
whom  its  affairs  were  directed  continued,  in  their  individual  capacities,  to 
be  without  power  or  political  influence.  This  extraordinary  commercial 
body  was  first  formed  in  London  in  1599.     In  the  following  year  it 
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obtained  a  charter  from  the  Crown,  and  was  formed  into  a  corporation  for 
fifteen  years  under  the  title  of  "  The  Governor  and  Company  of  Mer- 
chants trading  to  the  East  Indies."  The  clear  profits  of  the  trade  were 
said  to  have  readbed,  i»  a  §fw  yeais,  ftom  lOO  U  900  per  w&at.  In  161 1 
the  Company  obtained  permission  from  the  Mogul  to  establish  factories 
on  several  parts  of  the  c^ast  of  Indi%  m  coaoidteration  of  a  moderate  ex- 
port duty  upon  its  shipments.  The  success  of  its  commerce  was  so  greats 
tiat  its  capM  was  mm  tisi*  to  ttm*  angnciiAMl,  sadf  its  exoksive  pri- 
nleges  leaewad,  ibr  wiiich  the- state  Moemd  dKM-  Mpimdmito  m  ike  tAmpm 
of  laffge  peeunier^  paynieAAs  and  loaim  wif^cw^  intevesi,  and  mwMj  Itad 
ing  9latesn€ii,  k  n  beKevedl;  more  dirtct  sdraanlages.  A  Daka  a£  Ltedby 
wl^o  was  dlarged  in  the  r«ign  of  Charles  li.  wi^  vernnBg^fire  dboonad 
p«MM}d6  from  me  Company,  was  impeached  Iby  ^  Heusa  ot  Oam 
and  it  is  said  that  the-  prorogation  of  parliament,  whick  oceuiied 
lately  afterwards,  was  earned  hy^  tile  tracwg  of  tiie  swn  ef  tan 
poae^  to-  a  mvMh  higher  ywi'tar. 

In  1661  a  new  charter  was  mated  to  the  Cowoftmyy  ia.  wfaidii  att  its 
Jbrmcv  priydeges  were  cootfiraic^  b«t  with  ikm  portavtova  adiijicn  of  a 
clause  enablmg^  it  ^ta  make  peace  or  war  with  er  agakwt  a»f  prince  and 
peof^  not  being  Christtan!^  From  ^at  moment  the  Eaet  in&  Cempamj 
was  no  longer  merely  a  raeroantit'e  eempany,  fimned  for  tke  eztessioB  eif 
Britkh  commerce;  it  more  neoiriy'  resembfed  a  delegatien  ef  tiie  wjule 
power  and  80Terc^lIty  of  Great  Bntai»  sent  into  the  £aii»  It,  in  fiwt^ 
ow^  firon  that  tmie  ti»  be  considered  a  snbomBnate  seeeiaign  power. 
The  eonstitntiott  of  the  Cempany^  thus  began  in  eonuneaee  and  ended  nt 
empire.  ^  Bf  passeesion  ef  theee  gveaA  anlkoikica,'*  to  ^aate  tka  a<U 
mirable  swnmary  of  B^irike,  speaking-  in  1788^  "  th*  Bast  India  Com* 
pany  came  te  be  what  k  is^ — a  great  eaipive  earrying  on  sokovdiaaitelj  a 
great  coaameree*  It  became  tkait  sMig  wnck  war  sappoaed  by  die 
Roman  ktw  irreeondlable  te  leaaen  and  propriety — etmdtm  fUffoHa^ 
torem  ef  dommrnm:  the  same  power  became  tiie  gc»eral  tsaderr  tka 
sane  power  became  the  supreme  Itrad.  In  fiwt,  tke  East  ladia  Company 
m  Asm  is  a  state  in  dto  diisgoise  of  a  mevehant.** 

Such  was  the  Indian  government  Ieit  a  long  eenne  of  yearsy  darinjg 
whsch  It  carried  on,  SMWidtaneoariy  wkk  its  eonuaercc,.  eztensife  wana^ 
and  svbdned  and  annexed  to  its  dbmiaieo  some  of  the  ffaaot  and  most 
fertile  pvoTincee  in  Asia.  These  coD^oered  teiritorie^  by  %,  stwuago  and 
indefensible  p(diey»  were  long  considered  as  a  portion  of  tbe  stock  in  trade 
of  a  commercial  company,  and  wane  committM^  with  all  tkeir  populntieB 
and  revemses,  to  the  adtabnstiation  ef  a  host  6^  npsecty  adrentarers,  who 
year  after  year  fofi  the  shores  of  Eaglaad,  to  letorn,  ater  a  short  career  af 
phnder,  "ladenwil^odkHnandriokea^'' to  enjoy' tkreawiadfrnita  of  their 
oppression  with  very  little  disturbance  feom  the  gof^miag  classes  of  tUa 
country.  At  lengthy  however,  the  notorioaa  oerraptioB  of  &e  In&tn 
govenmient,  and  the  tyranny  of  its  agents,  aroneed  pd^c  attentioB^ 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  last  eentary  ^e  impeackaHat  of  Wanea 
Hastings  proved  thai  the  natien  had  been  Aoronghly  awa^ned  ta  a 
sense  of  its  dnties  and  responsibilkies.  Remedial  msaimeii  ware  then 
first  serioosly  thought  of  and  dbonssed  hi  pariMment.  The  first  great 
and  comprehensive  measnre  which  xesnked  front  this  itnuiiwed  state  e£ 
puMie  feeing  was  the  celebrated  East  India  BiM  of  MtT^k.    bi  1793> 
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tiMt  gfeat  sUtenaiB,  bcmiD^  iritb  indigiiai^a  at  the  «n]^anikied  mass 
of  ini^tj  nrfaieh  the  inv«ttig«ttoo8  of  a  committee  of  the  HJome  ^ 
Omdhmmi  had  just  hroaeht  to  fight,  ioArodooMl,  in  a  apeeeh  worthy  of 
the  mbject  and  of  htawdf,  hit  pin  lor  regnkthig  ihe  eoauneroial  ooa* 
cecvB  er  the  Conpsn^  at  home,  and  for  tl^  hotter  gowensaeai  of  theur 
tenilanes  abroad.     Hie  pn^oeed  to  Mpeisede  the  two  courts  of  profsie- 
tow  aaddirBctorsby^peetiDg  the  whole  of  the  territerieiyref»enMaB,aM 
BMroeef  India ta  oeToaooBMninkMen, to  be  duosen  bj  parHaBnent^  and  thejr 
wnm  to  have  the  poawr  of  appoiatnig  and  dianuMing  all  penons  in  tfaie 
flamee  of  ike  Company ;  ntne  afnataat  eommiaBionen,  heing  proprieton 
of  Ind^  stodc,  were  to  he  Muned  bj  the  legialatm«  to  Memat  m  the  do- 
taii  of  eommeeoe,  apMl  to  he  under  the  aidionty  of  the  inpenor  boaid* 
The  aomdnees  of  the  piindplewpon  which  Mr.  Fox  proceeded  in  hoiof- 
hug  Indian  affain  so  Erectly  ander  the  oontrol  4^  padiament  Bfie|r  wall 
be  ■qoetttonod.    The  bill  was  Teheoiently  opposed  by  the  gowmmant  of 
dM  day,  aad  not  veeeiviDg  a  very  effectual  juppont  out  of  doors,  was  de- 
Csafteditt  4he  Howe  of  Lords  by  a  oonsidetahk  majacityfeoBaposed  ehiodj 
of  f^en  who  were  peiooDally  sohsemeDt  to  the  seignkig  oMaaroi^  to 
oiMm  the  gveat  India  Beform  BiU  was  in  the  highest  d^groe  distastefiiL 
But  pafalie  opinion  was  too  poweifai,  eren  in  those  days,  io  he  entirely 
diaregMrded,  awl  ftfr.  Pitt  hayiae  pledged  himself  to  remedial  meaouneik 
and  Miriag  really  at  heart,  webweve,  the  interest  and  hi^ipiness  of  ladiav 
brought  forward,  in  the  following  year,  his  bill  fer  the  better  administo- 
tiosi  of  ladioM  affiine,  aond  estahKshed  the  existing  Board  of  Control. 
We  ooooeiire  this  neasnoe,  however  objectionable  Mr.  Fchl's  may  haire 
been,  to  hare  been  an  saatetesmaalike  effort  to  evade,  rather  than  gmpj^e 
wMi,  the  real  diffienhies  of  the  qnestion.     The  East  India  Company 
bad  been  proved  to  be  utteiiy  oornipt  and  ineorrigible ;  it  had  lost  lis 
eapttal  over  and  o^nr  again.     As  a  coramenHal  b^  it  was  bankrupt, 
and  oa  Oivenr  principle  of  jostioe  all  pol^tieal  power  should  have  been 
t;hen  tahen  from  it,  and  its  a&in  "*  wound  up.''     But  Hie.  Pkt,  ui^»re- 
pand  for  the  task  of  governing  India  horn  Downiag-atreot,  and  bewil- 
dered by  conflicting  schemes  and  interests,  found  himself  oompelled  to 
innt  the  gomnnnent  of  Hsndostan  to  a  conaipany  which  had  often  ma- 
i  with  the  gyeesest  ignorance  and  iU-eaeoess  even  its  own  legitimate 
QSiS.  Ho  oantisnod  the  gopemment  of  India  in  the  Court  of  Directors, 
hot  he  restrained  their  political  action  by  a  number  o^  as  iie  thonght, 
sahitary  vegidations,  and  l^  a  permanent  Board  of  Ccuotrol,  oompcoed 
drieiy  of  minitters  high  in  the  aerviee  of  the  Crown«     The  East  India 
Company  had,  autil  dien,  been  one  of  the  most  oormpt  and  destruolire 
tyranmes  that  prabahly  ever  existed  in  the  world.   He  allowed,  however, 
to  uae  Barlce's  ^gmie,  ^  the  wolf  to  oontiaue  the  gaardian  of  the  flock, 
hut  invented  a  carious  sort  of  muzzle  by  which  tiiis  protecting  wolf 
sliouUnot  be  aUe  to  open  his  jaws  above  an  inch  or  two  at  the  utmost." 
This  abhoBM  of  reeoncilbg  a  dieection  nominally  iad^»endent  with  an 
<ittce  sobatantisMy  eontroUrag  was  a  auichiaery  that  oould  not  of  course 
aFOck  amoothly  if  both  shonld  afieot  activity  and  independenoe.  One  BMist 
a£  neceasity  become  sdbordiante,  and  the  Board  of  Control  soon  became 
aapreme,  and  the  dnection  sank  into  a  menely  sabeervient  coanoil;  and 
ms,  contrary  to  Mr.  Pitt's  wishes  and  antieipattons,  In&  was  broqght 
ifllo  immediate  ooaaexioB  with  the  Crown. 
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In  1793  the  British  territories  in  India»  together  with  the  exelonye 
trade,  were  continued  to  the  **  Company^  for  twenty  years.  In  1814 
the  charter  was  agun  renewed  for  another  twenty  years  ;  the  trade  was^ 
however,  opened,  under  certain  restrictions,  hut  the  monopoly  of  the 
China  trade  and  all  the  territorial  revenues  of  India  were  continued  until 
1834.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  East  India  Company,  as  a  commer- 
cial body,  may  be  said  to  have  become,  in  fact,  extinct,  and  ^m  thence? 
forth  it  can  only  be  said  of  it,  **  9tat  magni  nominis  umbraj'  Its  pri- 
vileges  were  entirely  abolished,  but  the  government  of  India  was  con- 
tinued in  the  Court  of  Directors — a  practical  anomaly  of  the  meet  ex- 
traordinary kind,  there  being  really  no  company  to  direct.  The  only 
reason  that  could  be  assigpned  for  this  arrangement  was  the  difficulty 
of  framing  an  entirely  new  government  for  India,  and  the  supposed 
necessity  of  putting  up  with  a  temporary  makeshift  until  neater  atten- 
tion could  be  bestowed  on  Indian  affiurs,  or  public  opinion  should  demand 
a  total  change  in  the  system.  The  capital  of  the  defunct  company  was 
guaranteed  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  by  the  government,  and  a  provirion  was 
made  for  paying  it  off  at  a  stated  period.  It  became,  in  shorty  virtually 
a  government  stock.  The  proprietors  of  this  stock  have  therefore  no  more 
special  interest  in  the  affiiirs  of  India  than  in  those  of  Canada  or  New 
Zealand,  although  the  farce  of  a  Court  of  Proprietors  is  still  kept  up^ 
which  b  the  ridicule  of  the  well-informed,  but  the  source  of  many  absurd 
and  mischievous  delusions. 

The  elaborate  parliamentary  inquiries  of  1852-3  resulted  only  in  a 
trifling  modification  of  the  old  system.  After  an  investigation  extending 
over  two  sessions  and  the  examination  of  numberless  witnesses,  the  onitea 
wisdom  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  was  able  to  devise  nothing 
more  satisfactory  than  a  trifling  modification  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
by  admitting  the  principle  of  government  nomination  to  the  extent  of 
SIX  members  of  that  body,  giving  it  thereby  rather  more  the  character  of 
government  council,  and  indicating,  by  an  approach  towards  a  correct 
system,  the  direction  which  future  and  more  important  changes  would 
probably  take. 

Thus,  by  the  last  legislative  arrangement  for  the  government  of  India, 
the  antiquated  and  obsolete  system  was  almost  entirely  retained,  a  system 
not  only  theoretically  absurd,  but,  we  are  conrinced,  practically  xms- 
chievous,  and  such  as  no  statesman  would  ever  have  origmated,  or  could 
consistently  retain  one  hour  beyond  the  necessities  which  gave  it  ex- 
istence. And  one  of  the  most  censurable  portions  of  the  arrangement 
thus  prolonged  for  another  term  of  years,  was  that  of  retaining  the 
fiction,  or  even  assuming  the  reality,  of  an  East  India  Company,  by  per- 
mitting periodical  meetings  of  the  proprietors  of  East  India  stock,  and 
recognising  their  corporate  action.  The  Court  of  Proprietors  is  even  ft 
greater  fiction  than  the  direction ;  nevertheless,  a  few  pompous  and  in- 
significant individuals  have  been  permitted  to  assemble  half-yeariy  to 
propound  their  views  and  discuss  the  interests  of  an  empire  which 
they  afiect  to  take  under  their  especial  protection.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  grossest  error  that  has  been  committed.  It  has  been  the  cause 
of  those  misconceptions  which  exist  to  a  very  great  extent  not  only 
in  this  country  but  throughout  Europe  and  Asia.  Who  does  not  fre^ 
quently  observe  in  the  public  prints  of  thu  country,  as  well  as  of  France 
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•nd  Germany,  aUunons  to  ^  the  Hon.  tho  Eait  India  Comnany^  ai  a 
still  existing  body,  possessing  territorial  rigbts,  and  a  poUtioal  and  coou* 
mefcial  organisation?     On  the  continent  of  Europe  this  missppre* 
bennon  is  retry  general,  nor  can  we  feel  surprised  at  the  mistake,  wnen 
eTen  pnUio  men  of  some  repute  in  this  country  have  been  obserred  to 
labour  under  similar  delusions.     It  was  but  the  other  day  tiiat  a  gentle- 
man,* who'  had  for  a  considerable  period  a  seat  in  the  leffislature,  de- 
dared  at  a  public  meeting  that  it  was  unjust  to  permit  the  people  of 
India  to  be  ruled  by  a  few  commercial  gentlemen,  whose  omy  object 
must  necessarily  be  to  obtain  the  higheit  dividendt  for  their  constituents! 
If  a  public  man,  liring  in  the  dear  atmosphere  of  English  politicd  life, 
and  with  access  to  aS  the  sources  of  correct  information,  can  labour 
imder  such  extraordinary  misapprehensions,  what  sort  of  idea  must  be 
finrmed  oi  the  British  goremment  in  the  untotored  mind  of  the  Hindoo^ 
or  by  the  fierce  and  ftnatical  Mussulman  ?    Thejf  never  hear  of  any  other 
power  than  that  of  the  '^  Company.**    They  r^;ard  it  as  the  source  of 
all  anthmty.    From  it  alone  the  gOTernOT-geoeral  receives,  as  they  sup- 
pose, his  commission,  and  to  it  he  is  respcmsible,  and  their  highest  con- 
ception of  sovereign  power  must  be  a  grasping  and  avaridous  mercantile 
awociation  draining  India  of  its  wealth  to  swell  its  enormous  gdns.  What 
sort  of  allegiance  could  the  people  of  India  justiy  owe  to  such  a  govern- 
ment^ and  what  attachment  could  a  native  soldiery  entertain  for  a  power 
supposed  to  maintain  them  out  of  the  very  spoils  of  their  country  ?    It  is 
owtainly  not  in  human,  &r  less  in  Indian,  nature  to  venerate  a  power 
which  it  concdves  as  ruling  not  for  the  righteous  purposes  of  protection 
and  justice,  but  for  its  own  selfish  and  mercenary  ends. 

m.  Halliday,  a  gratieman  who  had  filled  very  high  offices  in  India, 
speaking  in  the  presence  of  his  employers,  the  Court  of  IMrectors,  steted 
that  the  charter  of  1833,  giving  a  twenty  vears'  lease  to  the  East  India 
Company,  was  conddered  by  the  natives  ot  India  9a  farming  them  out. 
**  Yea  used  the  expression,  was  one  of  the  questions  put  to  him  by  a 
director,  **  *  farming  the  government;'  do  you  believe  the  people  of  India 
•think  the  government  of  India  is  fiurmed  out  to  the  Company  m  the  same 
sense  that  the  taxes  were  &rmed  at  the  period  you  alluoe  to?**  ''They 
vse  precisely  the  same  word  in  speaking  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter* 
They  will  talk  with  you  as  to  the  probability  of  the  ^jarch^'  or  form, 
being  renewed,  and,  as  &r  as  I  know,  they  have  no  other  term  to  ex- 
press it." 

Such  is  the  conception  very  generally  formed  in  the  native  mind  of  the 
nature  of  the  English  rule,  and  as  bng  as  such  a  misapprehendon  exists — 
and  it  cannot  but  exist  while  the  phantom  of  the  East  India  Company  is 
permitted  still  to  hover  over  the  territories  of  India — so  lon^  will  a  spirit 
of  hostility  be  engendered  against  England,  and  conspiracies  organised 
to  shake  off  the  ignominious,  dthough  imag^ary,  yokcf 

^If,"  Mr.  HaUiday  continued,  "  you  were  to  change  the  system,  and 

•Kr.MidL 

t  Even  while  we  write,  we  observe  in  a  respectable  weekly  jounid  (Jan.  S)  the 
following  extraordinary  misstatement:— "To  entrust  the  government  of  so  vast 
an  empire  to  a  body  of  men  who$eprmcmai  olfieet  is  to  menate  Mr  ovn  gam$^  cer 
tainly  appears  very  unwise,  unjust  to  tiie  inhaUtants  of  the  country,  and  dis- 
cndUahie  to  a  Christian  nation." 
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to  ^v«ni  Uia  in  the  immt  of  iheCiovM^  yog  mwU  anoonHirij'mMto 
tfae  gewMCMoe  wAneh  Ihe  pecffeidf  ipftnro«MfawB  for  year  gOMEMQcurt^ 
asd  vnrBft86  iii6  ttfllnKify  of  yoor  dnpira. 

it  10  tmpMBiUe  tkat  ihk  wswable  -pdiitieal  fiatii,  Afae«ovoe«f  «» 
muok  mneaeefltiomiiiDd,  wt  'doubt  not,  tcf  lueb  Jisutnan  adieBBliQQ  i€ 
the««faii«»iiM,fianibep«Bniitttd«By>loDg«rttocBDi»t  Thei 
nets  imd  MttonneM  of  tiw  iwfcoie  fyvtoai  £■«»  beea  akww  and 
k  oar  prevMms  iRunhen.     Hw  tuoM  bas«iriiiaifarattoibe  uttariji 


[  oaet  aside  mt  tbe  Tcttic  of  a  iMKt  4i^e  aad  aoi  aupkded  psiu^o 
The  veil  mUokbas  lufterto  oenoedled  tbe  Ocdm  tfron  the  «9m  of  Aa 
people  of  In&  matt  idow  iie  ^ent  aouadtr,  and  tin  gloriaafl  •vadral  cC 
Biitiih  ae>pereipnty  Tevealed  to  i;he  9ym  'Of  owory  inluibitMii  of  4Mr  la^ 


dtan  ^ominiens. 

The  preeise  loraa  of  adminiatratien  mart  neoeeMiriiy  i>e  a  aafa^eotaF 
mot  oeasideaEalioa.  It  is  ^eady  esaeofial  that  die  fiiadMoa  ef  fthe 
Coart  af  Direeiors  ahaiM  he  ntterlj^  aad  «s  speedily  as  pessiUe,  «■!»- 
roiidied,  aad  the  ComiA  ^ef  iVopmetors  ^MUshed.  We  have  na  aaah  la 
deay  ttfaie  aaerits  of  aeaie  af  the  gentlemen  now  aempiiBiai;  the  directMat 
hat  idietr  services  aoay  be  seeaiad  .to  the  goaemaMat  lia  a  dMfoseui  fnaL 
The  Board  of  Ceatrol  auiat  vndergo  ithe  same  diasohstion  as  the  ibiie 
senate  of  LeadeafaaU^treet 

A  Council  of  State  for  IndiaD  affiuv,  puesidad^ofarhy  afiahinetraiaia- 

ter,  and  composed  of  a  limited  numher  df  jpeiseaB  most  «BBiaeDt  for  ihair 

indiafi  servioes,  nominated  iby  the  Qroam  for  a  idrfonitn  fmriod^  and  their 

offioes  eienipt  fiN>m  the  fowtaatJons  and  aneentsinty'of  ^politmllifo,  as,afa 

conceive,  the  nearest  approonmatkm  to  a  satisfactory  gommmeotfor  India 

that  -we  can  hope  to  attain,    ilndta,  to  ad(^  Lard  Macajalogr'a  aphiansm, 

^  must  he  gwenied  in  India."  A  enpreme  eeunoil  littiag  in  LeadsKcaaid 

atnfy  define  die  general  policy  to  hcptusuediiQ  India,  coiQreoteDrars,aefoaBi 

abuses,  andimahe  satbfiaetory  appointmeats.  The  proeeodings  of  a  oonadl 

auch  as  we  have  saggested  «woald  not  he  ahewe  the  teach  tif  yahlie 

opinion,  and  all  its  measarea  would  he  subject  to  ike  &ee  icaticism  ^<pai- 

lianent.    It  mMit  he  a  'desirable  arcangemeat  to  reqaias  the  4>aniooa  mi 

aay  members  of  <he  ooanoil  (who  ahouM  •diaseatt  irmn  the  pasiasat  to  iba 

veeevded  in  llie  form  «f  written  protests  ormiaatos,  aiauhnr  to  ifaeayslaaa 

adafAed  in  the  supreme  council  at  Caloatta.     The  neoassity  of  aaoh 

feraifltl  ^aad  solemn  assertions  4>f  «paaion  would  ehaek  aay  tondeneyia 

minute  and  captious  objection,  and,  in  the  event  of  any  serious  dilWaily 

arising  between  the  diief  af  the^coaacilaad  his  subaidiaafccs,  'Aa  detaSed 

reasoaings  of  aU  the  metahen  of  the  *beard  would  be paaaeraed ia  afoaat 

«asiAy  preeentsible  to  parhameut.     We  sheidd  desire  to  eee  this  loauaoil 

«Wated  to  thexank  of  a  gveatyiaepons^ile,  and  dignified  depaftmeoft.  L&t 

4istiaotions  he  «Miferred  on  ks  memhem  loertespanding  to  the  iaifoift* 

ance  of  their  funetbns.     Let  it  be  divided  into  eonunitteea  for  the  aaoaa 

<an¥eaienttraiisaotionof  baainess,  and4etea(di  departoaent  he  prarided 

with  its  appropriate  staff.     On  special  occasions,  or  on  steted  days,  the 

whole  council  would  naturally  assemble  for  deliberation,  and  tlie  prei^ent 

would  state  the  ^neral  views  of  the  government,  ask  advice^  and  xaceiyB 

trustworthy  and  inypoitaat  infecmatioa  iiom  those  most  competent  to 

give  it|  and  he  psapared  to  adfaie  his  oallei^guas  in  the  nmhiaaT,  aad  to 

either  mature  or  modify  his  Indian  policy  in  aooordanee  with  dw  jadg- 
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Meat  «€  aUe,  fisiBtorateil,  «d4  oaHglitaned  van.  The  flb(»Be«f  Ae 
CSrowii  vfaoidd  fo  BfcrMjtecmfiBadifco  those  obfl  and : 
wke  baye  eerved  adeimto  perM  in  India,  andtiie  f 
be  saMjentnated'wHh-theirflBleetion.  Bigtmgiiiiiwd  afhifey  i 
in  In^Ban  adnmistraitMni  wii  estaUish inmmtiMe  chinm  fk>  «  «eat  afcike 
In^boaid.  A oonnderaUe salary «iMnldfae«tteh«diotke«Ao^fle«a 
temake  it  an  objeei  «f 'dean  as  iadl  aa  <of  laadakle  smfaiiBon  *e  ^anBeaft 
Imiim  ftatosmen.  We  Mlkspate  ifae  kapfiiest  effaots  ^poa  tUa  Smtmn 
■mnpeet  upon  tbe  Angle-indian  ffeaaammfcj,  and  pnhie  snaa^  initaad  «f 
iMlkHig  forwni'd  to  a  degnnbn^  snd  often  nnsucoeMrfiil  loaDKaia  lor  a  aeat 
in  moraoal  diaeoftion,  will  cany  iMi  them  thionffhont  their  Indian  eanaer 
tiw-oef  iotien  that  payed  ahitity  and  diatipgaMed  aerfieca  caaneiAiltn 
thewitioe  m  the  hanie  govemmenrt^ and  *o  aecaBe'fior  theat  a  2«- 


wnrd  of  g'icnt  dignity  and impertanoe.   All] 


be  encMad  hy  Una  nrraoffement,  and  the  ngU  men  fpenU 
be  «Bleeted  becaase  no  eAen  woaid  be  eUgibk.  RrieoHwnBndntiam 
firom  %he  <Mie>fenmM3eneral  or  Vieeroy  cf  IiuGa,  in  irhieheFer  name  ^le 
ga^eamnevt  may  be  carried  on,  theuld  he  dloned  gnat  weight.  It 
nngbt  be  expedient  to  giye  bim  the  pe>iiier  ef  nominating  one  or  snone 
Bnenbers  ^of  ibe  beard,  and  vetiMd  gOTernota^genend  should  be  eaiitled, 
by  virtne  of  tiieir  rank  and  senrioes,  to  aeats  at  the  boacd. 

it  08  a  PUMSiai'y  oenditien  of  omr  par&wieirtary  goyemannt  drnt  lan 
Indian  oonncil  should  be  piemded'over  by  a  minisler  of  the  Crown,  and 
be'<fcna  dirertly  eaoneoted  with  the  adniiniitratienqf  the  day.  Aneladm 
or  independent  eeuneil  for  Indian  affima  ie  an  impoMikiMty  mkk  our  fom 
of  gwenmient  An  imjtermm  m  imperio  ^oM  be  ereaied  of  a  most 
anomaJone  and  danreDens  doeemntien.  The  diiadvantagea  ofa  faymnt 
.  tbe  pieaidentah^  of  the  coancil  are  <Amenf  enough,  but  tfaey 


nnaaeidable.     But  the  miniater  Sor  Indian  affaizi  wonld,  wn  aM 

onfr- 


always  be  a  etateaman  ef  Ae  irat  Tank,  poBfeanig  the  <ix>i 
of  the-eabinet,  lepveseDtii^  their  yiews,  and  indraeted  to  aatv  mmt 
their  awaanrea.  For  minute  aim  aeeomte  knowledge  be  mnat  wmy  on 
hia  coonoil,  and  to  it  may  be  safely  entmated  the  general  ndoBtniftndan 
e£  detaila.  it  -may^  bowever,  he  ofa^eoted,  that  a  oonDoil  km  Indian 
a&hrs  woidd  befoimd  impraotieaUe  in  its  <workiog,  that  its  time  wuald 
ba  QKwpied  in  eenatant  diseMOoa,  to  Iflie  obetruotion  ef  bumnem  and  afe- 
caagamentof  the  maelnnery  ef  gaaemmciit.  W«  wanld  ^e  Ibe  F!mdi- 
^ntief  the  In^an  Council  a  power  of  >oiienidii«  die  dedsMaa  af  fais«al- 
laagnea  in  every  inatance,  toA  be  would,  in  uie  awe  eocuErenee  of  a 
ooHisicn,  be  ohbgadio  defend  his  pebey  m  parisaaaBPt.  Hor  do  wie  dif- 
caaer  any  seaaon  why  an  India  boaad  aaere  than  a  cabinet,  or  any  lotber 
OMacii,  jbonidbe  espoaed  to  iIem^  immnweamnee  of  fi<equent  difieranoes  «f 
apamao-;  aad  we  faa\«  iiever  besffd  it  objected  to  oar  gopemmfisii  Ifibat  a 
oabinet  eennod  18  a  feens  ef  pdlitacal  diaaension. 

In  iraming  amew  goyemnmnt for  India,  aay  iinniaiiiji  awMt  be  pgepared 
t»«neonntcr  tbe  old  objection  io£  a  design  ite  aocwaudate  power  in  its 
banda.     Tbe  danger  ef  vesting  the  patnonage  of  India  ia  the  minia- 


af  the  Orown  wil  sf  ooorse  be  «!ged  by  ipaiitanal  lopiwnfinti, 
whether  sittug  on  one  «ide  af  dm  Speakei^s  chair  ertheothec  ilz.  Foa 
was  assailed  by  a  similar  cry,  although  he  proposed  to  rule  India  by  a 
paxliamentaiy  commission.    His  reffly  was  decisire.    ^'  If,"  he  said,  **  the 
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refbnn  of  the  gOTorament  of  India  if  to  be  pottponed  until  a  scheme  be 
doTised  agunst  which  ingenrnty,  ignorance,  caprice,  or  faction  ahall  not 
raise  objections,  the  government  will  never  be  rdbrmed  at  alL"  And  a 
yet  greater  man*  said,  on  the  same  occasion,  *<  If  we  are  not  able  to 
contrive  some  method  of  governing  India  well  which  will  not  of  necessity 
become  the  means  of  governing  Great  Britain  Mf  a  ground  is  laid  for 
•their  eternal  separation,  but  none  for  sacrificing  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try to  our  constitution."  The  system  of  open  competition  for  civil  and 
nulitary  appointments  has  already  done  mu<m,  and  will  do  more,  to  check 
the  abuses  of  patronage.  Indian  appointments  may  be  largely  distri- 
buted among  our  best  puUic  and  private  schook  as  prises  for  merit;  and 
the  test  of  a  rigid  examination  be  in  all  cases  enforced  upon  candidates 
nominated  by  iSie  council,  in  the  hands  of  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
patronage  may,  we  should  hope,  be  safely  lodged.  An  increase  of  the 
patronage  of  administration  must,  however,  be  acc^ted  as  one  of  the 
necessary  conditions  of  parliamentary  government.  It  is  not  an  addi- 
tion to  the  power  of  the  Crown  so  much  as  an  augmentation  of  the 
means  of  influence  which  must  always  be  possessed  by  a  minister. 
We  must  accept  our  free  institutions  with  their  necessary  and  inevitable 
drawbacks.  The  disadvantages  of  parliamentary  government  may  be 
considerable;  a  certain  amount  of  corraption  must  uways  be  one  of  the 
greatest,  but  we  look  for  its  correction  not  to  any  impracticable  abne- 
gatbn  of  patronage,  but  to  the  increased  and  increasing  power  of  public 
opinion,  the  free  criticism  of  the  press,  and  an  improved  tone  of  political 
morality  among  all  orders  and  descriptions  of  public  men. 

It  may  be  instructive,  in  the  present  transition  state  of  our  Indian 
government,  to  cast  a  retrospective  glance  upon  the  policy  of  other 
states,  but  more  particularly  that  of  Spain  in  the  government  of  her  dis- 
tant dependencies.  It  may  appear  extraordinary  to  refer  to  that  coun- 
try in  her  state  of  decadence  and  degradation,  but  there  was  much  in 
the  colonial  administration  of  Spain  that  is  worthy  of  our  attention. 
Ifaking  due  allowance  for  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  two 
nations,  they  had  much  in  common  during  certain  periods  of  their  his- 
tory. The  same  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  the  same  indomitable  perse* 
verance,  mariced  the  Spanish  as  it  did  the  English  conquests.  Both 
nations  exhilnted  the  same  marked  ascendancy  over  the  subject  races,  and 
those  races  both  possessed  a  very  ancient  civilisation.  But  it  is  to  the 
policy  of  the  Spanish  government  when  it  was  under  the  necessity  of 
constituting  an  administration  for  its  colonial  empire  that  we  wish  to 
direct  attention.  There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  Spanish  conception  of 
government,^  as  applied  to  its  dependencies,  that,  in  a  most  important 
particular,  distinguishes  it  from  our  own.  Zeal  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Christian  faith  was  with  that  country  more  than  an  ostensible  motive 
for  encouraging  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  discovery  in  the  New  World. 
A  missionary  establishment  was  an  institution  of  the  state.  The  success 
in  diffusing  Christianity  was  great  in  proportion  to  the  means  employed, 
and  if  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  supreme  government  had  not  been 
counteracted  by  the  iniquitous  conduct  of  delegated  power,  the  noble  efforts 
of  missionary  enterprise  would  have  been  crowned  with  success,  and  a 

*  Mr.  Burke. 
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Pagan  would  perhaps  hare  been  conrerted  into  a  Chrittian  commtimty; 
Widely  different  has  been  the  policy  of  England  towards  her  distant  and 
idolatrous  dependency.  There  the  light  of  Christianity  was  for  a  \oQg 
period  studiously  hidden  from  the  native  mind,  or  was  seen,  if  at  all,  only 
as  a  thin  veil  turown  orer  the  general  |H*ofligacy.  There  never  was  even 
a  pretence  to  any  higher  motive  than  mercantile  gain  in  our  orig^inal 
coonezion  with  India,  and  a  Christian  missionary  who  had  dared  to  set 
bis  foot  in  the  laud  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Vbhnu  and  Mammon 
was  espied  with  contumely  from  the  soil.  Here  the  policy  of  Spain 
stands  out  in  bright  contrast  to  that  of  Eneland,  for,  however  unsucoesi- 
ful  in  results,  and  inapplicable  as  a  prece&nt,  lier  noble  effort  to  chris- 
tianise her  subjects  by  imparting  to  them  the  light,  such  as  it  was,  that 
she  herself  possessed,  must  for  ever  give  her  a  claim  to  respect 

A  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Spanish  jurisprudence  with  respect  to 
America  was  to  consider  whatever  had  been  acquired  there  as  vested  in 
the  Crown.  That  state  never  committed  the  preposterous  mistake  of  per^ 
petuating  a  gigantic  monopoly,  bartering  its  territorial  rights  for  money 
to  a  company  of  merchants,  and  delegatmg  to  them  the  awful  and  almost 
incommunicable  attributes  of  peace  and  war.  The  Spanish  government 
became  instantly,  in  £Eict  as  well  as  in  theory,  the  absolute  proprietors  a£ 
whatever  soil  had  been  conquered  by  the  arms  of  its  adventurous  subjects. 
The  colonists  who  established  infant  settlements  were  entrusted  with  no 
privileges  independent  of  their  sovereign,  or  that  could  serve  as  a  barrier 
against  the  power  of  the  Crown. 

When  the  conquests  of  Spain  in  America  were  completed,  she  divided 
her  enormous  territories  into  three  distinct  and  independent  viceroyalties^ 
which  may  suggest  a  comparison  with  our  three  Indian  nresidenciei. 
Each  viceroy  possessed  almost  regal  prerogatives.  The  civil  business  of 
the  various  prorinces  and  districts  was  committed  to  magistrates  of 
rarious  orders  and  denominations,  and  the  administration  of  justice  was 
Mitmsted  to  tribunals  formed  after  the  model  of  those  of  Spain  and  to 
judges  of  Spanish  blood ;  and  a  power  of  appeal  was  given  first  to  the 
viceroy,  and  in  the  last  resort  to  the  Gbsat  Council  or  ths  Indus. 

It  is  on  the  constitution  and  functions  of  this  celebrated  department  of 
Spaxush  administration  that  we  wish  to  briefly  remark,  as  affording  an 
example  of  the  policy  of  a  nation  placed  in  circumstances  somewhat 
analogous  to  our  own.  It  was  composed  of  the  most  eminent  statesmeo 
of  the  Soamsh  nation,  well  acquainted  with  the  colonies,  eminent  for  the 
pnrity  of  their  chanusters,  and  illustrious  for  their  public  senrices.  These 
men,  celebrated  even  in  the  age  of  great  characters,  were  selected  by  thdr 
sovereign  to  assist  him  in  the  arduous  task  of  ruling  hb  distant  empire^ 
and  in  them  was  vested  the  supreme  government  of  all  the  Spanish  domi- 
nions in  America.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  council  extended  to  every  de- 
partment— eodesiastical,  civil,  military,  and  commercial.  All  the  laws 
and  ordinances  relative  to  the  government  and  police  of  the  colonies  ori- 

S'nated  there,  and  required  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
ifore  they  were  issued  in  the  name  of  the  king.  To  it  ev^  person 
employed  was  made  responsible,  and  every  plan  originated  or  suggested 
by  the  viceroys  for  improving  the  administration  or  police  of  their  govern- 
ments was  submitted  to  its  deobbn.  *^  From  the  first  institution  of  the 
Council  of  the  Indies,"  says  Robertson,  "it  has  been  the  constant  habit 
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oiAeOtAdUo  iDOiiarelis  to  mamtftin  its  andwrity  and  -to  laake  floeb  aA- 
iUkm§^nmiimt  to  ttne,  botii  to  itspoiiwraad  fpkBdomv  «•  aonglBt  no- 
der  k  ibrmidbilile  to«il  ibeir  sdijeets  in  tbe  New  W^tM.  Whatover  ^b- 
gMe^piMicotidersDd  viitae  «t^  remuM  in  that  ocMotry,  wfaeieaa 
mmny  ciroaaMtafieefconspiie  to nloK  t^lbrwer  and  to«oimipt  the  kttet^ 
aMf  be  asenW  in  a  great  aneaaure  to  tbe  wise  tagalatMU  aad  vigilant 
•aapection  of  this  reipeotal^  InbanaL^ 

A  fireiidnig^  aad  regvAsAkng  oauactl  aucih  mi  this,  kmt  oongtitatod  m 
tbe  W9J  that  we  ha^  suggested,  it,  me  ecmoeive,  ih»  deaor^ition  -af 
gf  fjiumetit  adapted  fer  amc  gaeat  East  Indiaa  danepdeacy.  The  rtatoa 
BMm  to  a4MMa  the  gnat  pcMaen  €or  ni^ag  iacba  aiw  delegatod  aia«t 
aeoesaBrSj  be  aopveaEke  and  imepeiMiUe  m  India,  liii  foliey  aeoeiyiag 
only  its  geaeral  dbeotaoQ  ivem  the  great  ^ouaeii  at  Wbttohal,  aad  ha 
ahonld  he  aided  by  a  loeal  eoaaul  appointed  by  tbe  Crown.  We  be- 
lieve it  to  be  ^neraUy  felt  liiat  the  gcnwroov-generai  hat  beea  na- 
Ally  reelneted  m  fan  power  af  originatsng  ianportaaft  meaaafei  lor 
latoraal  impronenMiiti.  Madi  arae,  me  know,  woald  have  beea  4otte 
fsr  Dadia  hat  for  the  imoolilae  fvaniaMiiy  of  the  Coart  of  Diveetorv;  and 
tlM  gomejmor-geaeral,  wnile  be  might  eator  into  wars  ^ntailiiig  the  ea- 
^a£tare  o£  aoilliaM,  has  been  restncted  ivem  inatiataBg  aay  piablie 
aupioyaiBaatB  «OBtbg  mare  tiuun  50002.  a  year.  AM  works  aeqainng  a 
bager  oatlay  have  been  vefemd  to  the  home  aoithoritieB.  A  goycMOP- 
genecal  and  his  coancil  aiMing  aA  'Caloatta  mast  be  fur  better  jadges  of 
the  immediate  economical  requirements  of  India  liiaa  a  body  of  genlt&e- 
aaea,  how>eyer  aiUe,  w4>ether  sitting  in  LeadenhaHHrtreet  or  WlMtebalL 
Am  apprehennon  of  ftttove  censare  £poai  the  home  «oaiicil  wmdd,  we 
doubt  net,  afford  a  soffioent  guarantee  against  any  FeeUess  waato  of  the 
puUia  money,  or  the  originatioa  of  improvidenit  tmdertaioBgs.  Asy 
atteaapt  to  gvre  -9^  popular  form  ar  coattitvtionid  chatactor  to  oar  govera- 
aaeot  in  Ia&  would,  we  need  not  add,  be  oaa  ^of  Ibe  worst  of  «nrorB,  aad 
oauld  result  only  in  oonftnion. 

Not  tbe  least  zemarkable  of  the  many  astonishing  characteristics  -of  <be 
reoeot  rey^kt  has  been  the  eeiapleto  secrecy  in  whicb  its  origin  aad 
argaaisstion  are  Bhroaded.  The  MmanHneot,  notwithstanding  the  tons 
af  dKMwaads  of  xntelligeat  and  edaeated  natives  in  its  pay  ai^  eaapisy- 
SMBt,  and,  without  doubt,  more  or  less  cognisant  of  the  gigaatie  «aa* 
spicaey  lor  the  >ei:tiBctioa  of  the  Bittidi  rale  and  race,  never  toccivad 
&om  any  official  the  dhghtost  intimatioo  of  the  approaching  daager.  The 
history  of  the  world  <cannot  famish  another  instanoe  'ef  saeh  eoaipleto  aad 
wide-spread  treachery.  A  leoimdeto  -reorgaaisatiaa  •of  <he  polioe,  teveane, 
and  native  judieisA  establishmeats  wotdd  iqipear  to  he  iaevitaUa.  Na 
native  can,  we  iear,  for  a  long  period,  be  trusted  even  in  6ai»oi>dbMta 
ofices.  G^reat  reibrms  are  oalled  for  ba  the  general  adnianstratioa  af 
jaitioe  thsoughaot  India.  The  anihiplicatioa  of  tedbios  wrtttea  fatmM 
and  the  oppression  of  stamps  am  evils  of  great  oiagnttude,  and  mqaire 
^peedy  vedress.  A  oommissioa  is  now  engaged  ia  the  bdKMir  iif  vefarai- 
isig  dbe  civil  code,  and  mncb  aaay  be  expected  froaa  it;  therefore  we 
•■toitaia  strong  hms  of  improveawnts  ia  1^  direction,  Biavity  of 
jpooesB,  ra{ndity  of  decision,  aad  a  restrioted  rigbtof  i^ypeal, am  the  ob- 
yeets  to  he  aimed  at  in  this  as  in  all  other  legal  reforms. 

M^Dt  hi  iflspertaaoe  to  the  necassity  of  f  ratMing  %  oanpeteat  * 
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Inr  the  tnuwaotioa  of  ladiMi  biwiatgt  is  th»  gitat  < 

debt     Now  ifaiA  dtbt  r^wtseato  the  Mme  oC  m< 

ment  fioc  the  tiro  {MHrpeeM  e£  oan^nog  ea  the  lacKiA  tmde  Jniif^  lh» 

turn  tltet  the  Cota/fmy  wee  ik  fnennairial  eisoQiatieo^  mA  o£ 


the  covutiy.  For  the  fionneE  of  these  ol^te  we  heve  s^eni  a  eom  ?e» 
desBiable  et  twelve  milliens  aterliagv  ospieseiitiBg  ti^-  eepiUi  of  an  extioek 
eomfmnjr,  of  which  the  iiperiei  gorennettt  hee  thowhipieper  te  gtMi* 
xentee  Um  inteieat  aad  p<mde  £•*  the  lepeDrneai.  The  latwesi  of  thie 
debt  is  cfaeiged  ueea.  the  leveoeee  mad  raised  by  the  tavatieo  o£  Indk. 
The  people  of  lodiay  therefore,  are  paying  intseeiA  ai  tiM  late  of  tea  fm 
eenL  per  aanma  wpea  a.eapital  whieh  thi  foyemMsnt  lias»  wath  tbegwwost 
iji)iiatice»  fixed,  aa  an  inciuiihtaBee  npoa  theb  cnaoiMy*  The  |>oTei»- 
Biento£  Fingland  has»  inoieoveiy  diai;ged  upon  tfaa  aatiwcs  of  India  a 
debt  o£  Gkr  miUJees  stsdiaf ,  iaeerred  not  m  wan  of  defiHMse  bat  uk  waaa 
o£  aggiandiaeKieBt»  and  oaclertakea.  ha  eairyiag  oat  lU  inpeiiaL  foU^ 
'Whateaa.  besaidfi»the  patsriiftl  chatactsr  eC  the  Britisk  roTernaieait 
while  such  a  Uet  ae  thie  Mmaias  eem^acaeaa  to  the  worid  £  How  d» 
amsh  aeUHSu  ia  priaeiple  fiseoa  the  yeiy  wsnt pieeoaaalai  eiactions  e£ 
tbi  Boaaan  Enpiie  ?     We  eapitaKse  the  aMOij  that  we.  have  spsat  ia 


eatendi^g  oar  eou^iie^  aad  to  seeareiatsssrt  iqpoa  thie  we  iaipose  taisa 
.whidi  ---... 


Bidia^  whidi  see  renaUsd  to  Eaelaad,  aad  we  send  eat  eoUectOM 
and  an  anaj^  to  gathee  ia  thsse  taaes  urn  the  idieC  ci  British  finaaas. 
Uatil  we  haife  leiaoeed  firaai  oaiaaLveB  the  repooadk^  laek  iaiastiea  let 
as  cease  tftpBfteUini  eag  aaaiaty  fei  the  ehastianinatiea  of  India.  Oar 
heads  are  not  eleaa ;.  oar  eoassaeaee  ia  aot  dsar.  Eveiy  rapee  laiseA 
ia  India  shoaU^  after  pcoindiag  the  ecdmavy  gifensen  of  goveramcati  be 
eapeaded&s  the  heiMAt  of  ladsa.  We  Buiy  thenwilheat  hjpoesis^aaA 
ia.  self-dfioying  —megtaess,  addiess  ouzsehres  to  the  tadi  of  ealightenia^ 
and  ooaveftingthe  popnlstiea  which  we  rule. 

When  justice  to  India  has  been  preehimed  and  aofeed  oa  as  th*  hasi# 
ef  oor  fiitare  goTvaneat»  we  laaj  direst  ear  thoaghts  to  the  lektaon 
ia  whieh  we  staad  to  om  idolatroos  fidlow-solHeets,  aad  to  the  le^Kiik- 
■hilities  a£  oai  pesitioa  in  refeareace  to  theb  xdigioB.  Our  policy  ia  this 
partiealav  wMl  ^bahU,  befiwe  loag,  mideigio  soaie  aiodifieatioa.  The 
tMk  of  roYermag  Incuahaa  hitherto  beea relegated  t»  a  eliiyie  o£  aupep* 
tjaniaten  aadoftea  affile  officials,  with  no  views  beyond  the  mtsceatssnd 
erigeneiefl  o£  the  how.  Nor  hes  the  lepdktnae  bsatewed  mose  thaa  a 
passing  thought  on  Indian  affiui%  beeause  the  pohlia  itself  eviaatd  a 
|iM^ottnd.indiffeieBee  to  the  subject  AU  this  hea  new  pasnd  my,  we 
belieTSiK  £ur  e?«r^aad  the  BKMt  fearful  Aoek  thai  Aa  saasihilitieB  o£  a 
aatioa  ever  zeceifed  baa  recalled  it  to  a  amseoC  itadaty.  The  sdigioua 
ancitingi  aeeais  to  bavia  beea  aiore  geaeta%  dwdt  ea  Aaa  othen»  and 
the  gavemaieBt  will  haire  at  least  to  lesoarider  ita  policy  on  thie  aw- 
maatnas  soli^ot.  JL  higher  taae  will  he  la^uiaad  to  be  takea  both  aa 
ngardi^ChnstiaDkj  and  the  popular  supantitions.  The  dsgsce  o£  go- 
lerameat  inteifeBinoe  will  be  a  proUem  t»  solve  o£  gpreat  ^eaU;  aad 
deUca^  It  eanoety  in  this  a^s,.  Mow  the  eaanpie  el  Spain,  and  ail 
landoim  theories  of  ^imaaiannf  are  apposed  to  diaeet  religieua  aetba  1;^ 
the  state.  It  will  be  difficult  to  resist  the  popular  demand  for  a  govem- 
ment  interpositLoa^but  it  will  be  more  penlous  to  }deld  to  it.  No  go- 
yenunent  can,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  aadertaha  Aa  pBa|a§itfinii  of 
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re^iout  trndi  without  departbg  from  its  fint  prineiplef ;  nor  ean  the 
tegithitiire,  of  duf  oouDtry  at  leasts  inTest  any  regions  body  with  an 
exdusiTO  eominisfion  for  tfie  eonTersion  of  the  heathen.  '  A  general  tup- 
port  and  enooaragement  of  miasionary  enterpriie  appears  to  be  all  that 
can  be  reasonably  expected  from  it.  State  assistance  may,  perhaps,  be 
scffbrded  to  every  reli^oos  denomination  supporting  a  misnouary  esta- 
bMshment ;  more,  we  think,  cannot  be  demanded.  A  strong  sense  of 
pnbKo  duty  and  responsibility  will  probably  show  itsdf  in  a  vast  aug- 
mentation of  the  means  of  missionary  labour,  to  bear,  we  trust,  at  no 
£stant  day,  abundant  fruit 

Howerer  great  may  hare  been  the  anomalies  and  shortcomings  of  ihe 
imperial  fforemment  of  India,  the  affiurs  of  no  country  were  ever  admi- 
nistered by  a  more  able  class  of  public  servants  than  those  selected  for 
ministerial  offices  in  the  East  The  local  administration  of  India  haa 
been  distinguished  by  an  amount  of  ability  of  which  this  nation  may  well 
be  proud.  Let  us  do  justice,  too,  in  the  hour  of  its  inevitable  dissolution^ 
to  the  merits  and  services  even  of  the  East  India  Company.  If  it  per- 
petrated great  crimes  it  performed  great  actions.  It  governed  India  with 
energy,  and  generally  with  success.  It  sent  into  the  East,  as  the  repre* 
sentatives  of  its  power  and  the  instruments  of  its  will,  some  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  that  ever  took  upon  themselves  the  direction  of  public 
affairs  or  wielded  the  terrible  energies  of  war,  and  the  circumstances  by 
which  they  were  surrounded  often  developed  the  characters  of  these  men 
into  heroic  proportions.  Whether  their  actions  were  always  regulated  by 
ihe  principles  of  strict  justice,  may  be  unhappily  questioned.  The  vigour 
6f  their  policy,  and  possibly  the  necessities  of  tbeir  position,  have  un- 
doubtedly, even  of  late  years,  tempted  them  to  the  commission  or  ap- 
proval of  acts  both  shocking  to  humanity  and  derogatory  to  a  Christian 
people.  We  must  here  quote  from  a  speech  but  recently  ddivered  by 
w  John  Pakin^n  at  a  provincial  public  meeting : 

^  After  the  victory  should  have  been  gained,  let  them  bear  in  mind 
Aat  their  own  hands  were  not  dean  ;  India  had  not  been  governed  as  it 
ought.     It  was  only  yesterday  that  he  had  submitted  to  &t  astonished 

Ses  of  a  large  party  in  a  country  house  official  proof  that  in  collecting 
s  revenues  of  Incua  there  had  been  practised  in  the  name  of  England 
—he  would  not  say  by  the  authority,  but,  he  feared,  not  without  the 
knowledge  of  Englishmen — there  had  been  practised  tortures  little  less 
horrible  than  those  which  we  now  deplore."* 

'  In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  recent 
revolt  in  our  great  Indian  Empire.  It  appears  to  be  now  accepted  as  a 
Ikct  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  yast  Mahomedan  conspiracy  long 
organised,  and  having  for  its  object  the  re^^stablishment  of  its  ancient 
dominion.  The  Brahminical  element  in  Indian  society  combined  with 
ihe  Mahomedan  for  one  common  purpose,  namely,  the  extermination 
of  the  British  race.  The  rapid  progress  which  European  civilisation 
has  made  of  late  has  been  viewed  by  the  Brahmin,  indeed,  vrith  more 
alarm  than  by  the  Mahomedan.  The  one  may  have  been  actuated  by 
amlntbn,  but  the  other  was  impelled  by  the  instmct  of  self-preservation. 

*  Speech  of  1^  John  Pakington  at  a  meeting  of  the  Worcestershire  Agri- 
cultaral  Society,  October  4, 1857. 
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SSs  tniditioiud  fiuth  had  reoeiTed  leTenl  Myero  shoeks,  •obm  of  itf  oMmI 
enttoms  had  been  authoritatively  suppressed,  and  the  difiusion  of  secular 
knowledge,  an  improved  education,  and  an  active  press  threatened  to 
undemune  the  veipr  basb  of  the  rdigious  edifice.  Both  races  probably 
Tiewed  the  extension  and  consolidation  of  British  power  with  dismay. 
The  fears  of  both  for  the  future  must  naturalljr  have  been  great.  The 
progress  of  railways  and  the  mysterious  electric  wire  aroused  undefined 
apprehensions,  and  it  must  have  appeared  that  the  alien  race  had,  indeed, 
resolved  to  establish  itself  permanently  in  the  land.  A  conspiracy  at  such 
a  crisis,  among  such  a  people,  and  for  a  common  object,  cannot  be  con- 
ndered  an  unnatural,  if  it  was  an*  unexpected,  event  Advantage  was 
taken  of  a  period  of  supposed  weakness  of  the  British  government  to 
bring  it  to  maturity.  The  well-known  spirit  of  insubordination  existing 
in  the  Bengal  army  was  an  excellent  instrument  for  revolt,  and  an  unin- 
tentional MOck  given  to  its  religious  prejudices  afforded  the  wished»f(Hr 
opportunity.  Si^h  we  conceive  to  be  the  rationale  of  the  Indian  re- 
bellion. 

The  great  minister  who  personifiea  the  good  sense  and  practical 
earnestness,  not  less  than  the  spirit,  of  the  British  people,  will  not,  we 
are  confident,  n^ect  the  great  opportunity  which  now  offers  itself  fi>r 
remodelling  ^e  uidian  government.  He  may  accomplish  that  for  which 
other  statesmen,  less  &voured  by  circumstances,  have  toiled  and  striven 
in  vain.  Immortalised  in  European  history,  he  may  now  earn  an  im- 
perishable name  in  the  future  annals  of  India  as  the  statesman  who  first 
conferred  on  that  long-neglected  country  the  blessing  of  a  stable  and 
uniform  government.  This  great  act  of  justice  and  policy  will  throw  all 
his  former  senrices  and  diplomatic  triumphs  into  the  shade,  and  light  up 
the  evening  of  his  life  with  all  the  **  sunset  glories"  of  a  prolonged  and 
brilliant  career.  His  countrymen  have  unbounded  confidence  in  his  firm- 
ness and  virtue,  and  he  may  rely  upon  their  sympathy  and  support.  He 
may  rest  assured  that  this  great  convulsion  has  been  fraught  with  much 
instruction,  and  that  it  has  taueht  many  lessons  which  they  are  not  likely 
to  fbiget  It  has  taught  us  the  foUy  of  relying  upon  a  native  soldiery 
fi)r  the  support  of  our  dominion.  It  has  taught  us  the  necessity  of  a 
radical  change  in  our  whole  system  of  government,  and  the  propriety  of 
an  immediate  assertion,  throughout  India,  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
British  Crown.  It  has  taught  us  the  htmty  and  wickedness  of  our  former 
in^fferenoe  to  the  interests  of  the  vast  territories  committed  to  our  care, 
and  may  it  teach  us,  in  the  words  of  that  great  man  to  whose  ci^»acious 
mind  the  affiurs  of  British  India  were  almost  as  intimately  present  as 
those  of  his  own  country  or  parish,  that  *'  it  is  not  a  predilection  for 
mean,  sordid,  home-bred  cares  that  will  avert  the  consequences  of  a  false 
estimation  of  our  interest,  or  prevent  the  dilapidation  into  which  a  great 
empire  must  &11  by  mean  reparations  upon  mighty  nuns  I" 
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PATNTT  HEAKE  NEVER  WOTS  PATB  LABT. 

Jk  MODKBW  STOBT. 

Bt  Dudlst  Costeixo. 


MBI.  80ItaFB*8  flam;  JJID  WBAT  CMME  OP  FT. 

On  the  skirts  of  a  wide  moor,  fax  away  in  the  North  Riding  of  York- 


p  was  an  estatft  which,  from  time  immamorial,  had  formed  part  of  the 
MBoptsty  of  the  Scropefiunilj*  Daring  the  first  jeir  of  her  marriage  Mrs. 
8erop»  had  pinftipally  lived  ther%  and  it  was  at  Scaxg^  Hall^ — so  the 
j^ace  was  calisd — that  Edith  was  bom ;  but  Mr.  Scrope'^i  health  requirinff 
a  Milder  climatey  W  removed  t»  the  south  a£  England^  and  after  he  diea 
hit  widow  seldom  wttkt  to  Ywkshire^. 

Except  far  the  wild  soenery  in  the  midst  of  which  it  stood,  Scargill 
HaU  h^  little  to  raconaeDd  it  as  aplace  of  residence.  It  was  a  gloomy, 
old-lMhioned  maMoa,  datiag; — at  least  a  pact  of  it  which  was  turreted 
•— AwBi  the  period  of  ibe  gveat  contest  between  the  booses  of  Scrope  and 
Gfosiwnor  fee  the  ririit  to  h^9i  die  same  amvi.  The  diief  scene  of  that 
finoas  feud  was  Cheshiie^  but  wherever  his  property  extended,  the 
iTKtor,  Sic  Richard  Le  Serooe,  caased  his  triun^  to  be  commemorated ; 
and  even  at  the  time  of  Ecuth'a  births  fragments  of  stained  glass  in  the 
hc^  stairease  window  still  showed  the  blaaon,  ^^AzurCf  a  bend  or/' 
whidft  attested  the  d^eat  of  Sir  Richard's  rivaL  Alterations,  at  lonff 
intecyals,  had  been  made  in.  the  original  boildiog,  but  no  alteration  had 
noeeeded  in  converting  the  house  into  a  comfortable  dwelling.  Mrs* 
ScMpe's  greatest  objection  to  it,  faoweTec,  consisted  in  the  extreme  lone* 
Kneaa  of  the  sitnatioD,  the  neanrt  town  of  any  conaeqiience  bttng  ten 
or  twd/re  miles  ofl^  and  nobody  of  her  rank  in  li&  living  within  visiting 
diafeaBoeii.  She  soon,  iheiefbre,  gave  up  the  idea  of  living  there  at  al^ 
hat  as  her  pride  weald  not  sofiEer  her  to  kt  her  hov^es,  SeargiU  HaU 
remained  untenanted,  a  housekeeper  and  one  or  two  inferior  servants 
hsing  its  only  oeeupants  from,  one  year's  end  to  aoother.  The  estate  was 
aMBMiged  by  an  ageat,  who  duly  transmitted  the  xents^  and  there  ended 
the  interest  which,  the  owner  took  in  the  place. 

But  there  is  always  a  use  for  everything,  and  when  the  moment  ar- 
rived, as  she  thought,  for  making  it  usefid,  Mrs.  Scrope  remembered 
Scargill  Hall :  in  the  solitude  of  that  lonely  abode  Edith  should  learn 
what  it  was  to  oppose  her  mother's  will. 

Prompt  in  all  ner  actions,  Mrs.  Scrope  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out 
her  intentions,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  ascertained  that  her  instructions 
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wen  uodantood,  she  bade  ££th  prepare  to  leave  London.  Two  dayt  were 
allowed  for  that  purpose  ;  on  the  third  she  was  to  set  out  Edith  offered 
no  remonstrance,  for  she  well  knew  how  unavailing  it  would  hare  proved, 
in  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  her  mother  then  was.  The  banishment 
which  Mrs.  Scrope  considered  as  bo  severe  a  privation,  would,  of  itself 
alone,  have  been  a  relief,  for  Edith  felt  that  there  can  be  no  greater 
punishment  than  for  those  to  meet  who  are  estranged ;  but  that  hinish- 
ment  involved,  if  not  an  eternal  separation  from  Walter  Cobham,  absence 
without  the  prospect  of  seeing  him  for  many  years  to  come.  She  feared 
even  that  it  would  be  out  of  her  power  to  redeem  her  promise  of  seeing 
him  once  more  to  say  farewell,^aDd  with  a  sorrowful  heart  she  wrote  to  teu 
him  so.  If  they  could  not  meet,  she  said,  Walter  must  keep  that  letter 
as  a  token  of  her  unalterable  fidelity,  but  while  she  sent  him  her  last 
adieu,  she  did  not  forget  to  name  the  route  by  which  she  was  to  travel,  mxc 
how  she  was  to  be  accompanied. 

With  reference  to  the  latter  arrangement,  Mrs.  Scrope  had  deeded  on 
sending  Edith  to  the  north  under  the  chars^e  of  Rachel  Loring  and  Mon* 
sieur  Perrottn.  To  make  the  poor  teacher  of  languages  wholly  de- 
pendent>  in  the  first  instance,  upon  her  bounty,  Mrs.  Scrope  did  not 
hurry  herself  to  procure  him  pupib,  assigning  as  her  reason  that  aoarcely 
any  of  her  acquaintance  were  in  town :  in  the  mean  time,  she  said,  he 
might  come  to  Grosvencnvstreet  every  day,  an  invitation  which  the 
simple-minded  Frenchman  accepted  in  the  most  thankful  spirit,  earnestly 
j^rofessing  his  desire  to  render  his  patroness  any  service  she  might  re- 
qmre.  &s  words  were  not  thrown  away  upon  Mrs.  Scrope,  and  die  first 
use  she  resolved  to  put  him  to  was  to  act  as  her  daughter's  escort^  since, 
trustworthiness  apart,  it  was  less  in  his  power  than  in  that  of  any  other 
person  to  speak  of  her  family  affairs.  Edith's  health  was  made  the  pre- 
text of  the  journey,  and  Mrs.  Scrope  arrogantly  assumed  that  he  would 
never  think  of  inquiring  if  there  were  any  other  cause  for  it. 

At  a  very  early  hour,  then,  on  the  morning  appointed,  with  no  leave- 
taking  save  a  careless  good-by  from  Agatha,  who  merely  wbhed  her  a 
pleasant  journey,  Edith  took  her  departure.  At  the  last  moment  she 
turned  to  look  for  her  mother,  whom  she  had  not  yet  seen.  Mrs.  Scrope 
was  stanJUng  at  her  dressing-room  window;  her  eyes  were  steadily 
directed  to  Edith,  but  no  gleam  of  affection  so^ned  their  expression,  and 
with  a  full  heart  the  desolate  girl  hastily  stepped  into  the  carriage,  and, 
throwing  herself  back,  gave  way  to  her  pent-up  tears. 

For  the  first  haH'-hour  the  party  travelled  in  complete  silence,  Edith 
absorbed  in  grief,  and  her  companions  too  respectful  to  offer  a  syllable 
of  remonstrance.  Rachel  Loring,  who  was  of  a  very  affectionate  dispo- 
sition, ventured,  indeed,  to  take  one  of  her  young  mistress's  hands  and 
hold  it  between  her  own,  while  Monsieur  Perrotin,  with  a  wistful  look, 
and  pondering  over  the  cause  of  this  more  than  common  sorrow,  sat 
watching  for  the  opportunity  of  administering  a  few  words  of  comfort. 

By  degrees  Eldith  became  more  composed,  and  when  they  were  fairly 
dear  of  the  town,  and  the  country  opened  out  before  them,  the  teacher 
gently  addressed  her,  praising  the  freshness  of  the  morning,  admiring 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  cheerfully— though,  perhaps,  not  verjr- 
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niiM^— 'MMlrutMg  all  In  Mif  at  die  eipmiM  of  att  li»  Mi  Mt 
belMMi,  till  he  at  leagth  sweeeedM  ia  dietmoting  iwr  attrntaon  fraai  Imt 
d«rti  metedholy  ihimgkifc  Having  Mhierrad  this  «bjaot,  tin  Miteaiil 
gtimij  of  his  nation  Mone  out,  and  as  he  xMo^mnei  m  Soglisb,  e«t  of 
conpKmeHfc  to  RaoM  Loringv  i^  pMtty,  Aidi*6j«d  jiiwing  i«OTaian»  Wm 
nodefitowl  mo  laaguage  hot  her  ow%  ma  Tnistalwo  cawsed  anoro  thaa  one 
smile  as  well  <m  thepaitof  £dith  as  oa  that  of  iwr  mML,  vaAthmUmm" 
SM«r  f^iiatb  becaiBe  *' inofe  faappyfid  as  iMi«m  he  h^ 
dntterad  away  withoot  iBtenaassioB.  Undsrthis  kflaaaoeyaDdaiistaii— ii| 
it  mighft  be,  ay  aenw  secret  hope,  Edidi^  spirits  ferivad,  and  if  she  did 


3Mit  actasUy  ei^oj  the  jo«nie?>  she  here  it  with  apparsnt  aostei 

In  the  year  oighteesi  hondrad  aad  thirty  there  irare  hut  one  or  two 
short  Maes  of  laikray  in  all  the  Idngdoaa,  sM  the  party  inwelhsd  post  hi 
a  prmte  oatriage,  haltmg  for  the  night  a*  eonicaiit  disUaanji.  Im  this 
way  four  days  were  consumed  in  reaching  Yoik.  After  ienrhig  that  thy, 
wfaeee  theysta^  father  longer  thaa  oswil,  Monsieur  Fsnotia,  if  he  hiui 
heen  as  suspioMas  as  he  was  good-natured^  oncht  have  oheenred  «  ]»- 
naarbaUe  cfaanee  in  Edith.  The  eahnMss  which  had  hitherto  cha- 
lacteiieed  her  was  now  eaooeeded  by  eoEtrense  restlsssuosi,  her  ssphas  to 
Honsiour  Penotia's  ohservmtions  ware  wide  ef  the  mark,  faer  oeiaar  want 
aad  eaaae  at  the  slightest  sound  of  wheels  or  horses'  "feet,  and,  as  if  la 
smte  of  her  ondeafours  to  the  ooakary,  eha  kept  eeaftanily  leokiag  oat 
(JFtheoarih^  wiadbwand^eaasqHwyydiMingfasdEagai&  Tiiasa 
were  oertaialy  tofcoas  of  oxpoetation  of  one  land  or  other.  Was  it  a 
nerroos  dioad  as  she  ^how  near  her  desrinatiea,  or  had  Bdidi  reoeived 
soBie  uartelligeDee  whieh  aflfeeted  the  issae  of  hsr  joansey? 

What  was  a  secret  to  Monsiear  Fetrotia  aiast  he  neae  to  «s.  At 
York,  Edith  hadfooad  an  anaaer  at  the  post  offiee  fiaa  Walter  Oeh^ 
haaa.  It  toU  her  that  his  vsgiaieot  was  «Mler  orders  fcr  jatussJiate 
embarkation ;  Aat  within  ten  days  ^as  the  time  he  wrote  the  tnai- 
flports  were  to  sail,  hait  that,  hamg  represcatod  the  most  oigoal  private 
affinn,  he  had  obtained  lea^of  ofcosace  dariag  the  iates^  aad  tiawCijd 
to  be  able  too^ertake  her  within  a  few  hoars  after  ^  roasiptof  hia 
letter  aad  meet  her  at  a  gitea  place.  What  else  he  saal^— what  piatosta 
tioBSof  loTO,  ^^Mit  joyous  antseipatioBs,  what  aaxioas  doabts «di  fear»^ 
weed  not  he  lopeatod :  Edith's  throhUng  heart  responded  to  thsm  aU. 

UnsQspicious  as  he  was,  aad — ap  to  that  tiaao  ■  ineapeiieneed  in  all 
that  related  to  the  tender  patsioB,  Monsiear  Fenotia  aaght  yet  have 
attributed  aemothing  of  Edith's  preoceapation  to  die  right  oaase,  omce 
he  had  been  plaoed,  to  a  eertain  extent^  in  the  confidence  of  the  hnwa, 
only  for  one  slight  oircumstaDoe :  a  sensation,  aevor  felt  by  hsai  bolbre, 
had  soddenty  tdren  possession  of  his  bosom.  PoKtoness  asade  him  talk 
to  Miss  Scrope^  bat  inohnatioa  fixed  his  eyes  and  widi  hb  efes,  his 
thoughts  ■  oa  Miss  Serope^s  pretty  maid.  Thoii^h' Monsiear  Pci  satin 
had  not  the  slightest  preteasioa  to  good  looks,  no  one  wwuU  havo  oaUod 
him  a  pesitxrely  i^y  man,  the  expression  of  Ids  oooBtoaanoe  bene  so 
amiaUe:  but,  eren  if  ugliness  had  mathed  him  for  her  own,  it  »  a 
question  whether  that  would  ha?o  ndhtated  against  his  aaoeess.  It  is  e 
nustako  to  suppose  thatwomea  are  always  oaptiTated-^^M  men  sogsaeially 
are— by  mere  personal  beauty.    Attention  to  them,  admimtioa  of  them 
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Ifif 


IIm  £iife  ykeo  la  thcnr  jAiadt ;  if  tlie  lover  if  kaitdsome  inim  tlie  baqgu% 
m  mth  the  battcc,  but  wi^n  they  baye  tba  nwrn  sflfe  thifr««Mly.ditptoi0 
vith  nwiMMil  aitncttocML  On  taw  «ocouo^  Mus  Hadbel  hmag  did  .o«t 
kwk  didliinfally — Ibre^goer  tiioiigh  he  was — vpoa  Mmmemt  Pascal 
~         'a.     Ha  was  a  ]persau  of  edufiation ;  gxaaidj  sycgiar  ^  iter  ia 

i;  fora^jjiitflhe  knaw  ■indoadyttsahesuyposad— Jicwsg  agsatle* 
■MB  hem;  aad  ia  aU  these  pcoals  of  view  was  a  ^soaqnest  worth  makiag. 
Added  ta  whieli,  lia  was  eaEtraaely  lively,  good-tanyaiwd,  aod  i^praeaUa^ 
aad  aasUf— 4f  lie  inapt  aaything  a  yooae  woauua,  in  aervicay  xaigki  da 
WQBse.  Tkat  In  "did  a^aa  aoaiathiag  ooidd  liardlj  be  deuhied,  or  why 
Sfd  he  foak  at  Jier  jb  oaostaatly^  why  smile  «o  teadeil?  wheaevar  tkair 

I  we^l     Tfais  idea  had  Ibuod  room  to  axpaad,  for  it  was  alnsady 


4afs«id:  h  was  ooaoeiwed,  if  Racbal  remembered  ijgfatly,  aa  toe 
monung  after  they  left  Grantham,  when  he  helped  her  iato  the  6arri%gc^ 
aad  had  stnaa  giowa  till  it  reaobad  its  psesaat  oonjaotucal  sbapa.  It  was 
aoiioag,  kawavai,  bafture  •oos^tupe  assumed  the  faoDm  «f  4Mataiaty. 

Aeondipg  4a  Ae  plaa  laid  dowa  by  Mes.  Scrops^  the  Joonuv  was  to 
baPB  iiainiaatad>OD  the  fifth  day  after  leaviag  Londoa,  bat  the  detefltioa 
at  Yoak— 4or  wbiob  the  Miaster  gave  a  fur  piatext — made  the  aooaai* 
aliafanMOi^f  this  design  iaiipossibla,  and  aveniag  was  bcigiaiaBg  to  «k)sa 
la  whaa  tbetoUFdlers  arrived  at  Catterick  Bci^.  Here  Edith  alkigad 
peraooal  &idgwe  and  the  lateness  of  the  bour  as  a  reason  for  going  ao 
nrtlMr;  aad  tbawgb  Baohel  Loiiag  was  well  awaia  af  what  Mrs.  Soroae^s 
displsaauara  woald  wve  baen  bad  iAe  Jcnown  of  aay  dspsrtara  &oai  asr 
aeders,  she  would  aot  ^vpose  her  yauag  mistress's  wishes.  Jkfter  all,  she 
thoagfaty  it  eoold  attke  no  diffareace  whether  they  got  to  fioargill  that 
nsghi-oraailyoa  the  following  day:  a  letter  to  iatimata  their  anival 
woald  fcaehtLoadon  ao  later. 

Was  Edith  Ssrope  Tea%  iitigaed?    BidjA^kl^Mttbeasive  af 
travelling  late,  or  was  she  influenced  by  anv 
Mt  at  C^ittanek? 


ISSf  motive  m  j 


Had  Monsienr  Perrotin  and 
oacb  otbasy  they  aaigbt  have  more 
as  itpaosed  tbslm  botwesa  York  i 
Carlisle  mail  their  attention  mi 
milit«y>laelang  yeuag  aea 
than  thejf  aa  tbi 
— Etar  inlerait  ia  tbe 


txann  been  less  accu{»ad  with 
Xly  BOtii^  the  Carlisle  mail, 

JoroScidge;  *«^«:^^S! 

;  We  beeTattracted  to  one  or  two 

.   A^^If  Edith  had  quiekar  eyes 

Su^be^ribad  to  d«.  fact  that  i^^^ 

_  J'^^itberMonsiearPerrotmorEaahel 

u  f  *,^^?^  "^  ^^f^M^  history  treats,  Catterick  Brid«  was  celi>. 
brated  for  its  inn— thJh  *^,r7^/zZ  comfortable,  if  Jwt  in  all 

^^±^^€Ur£S^^  'irSr^Sr^^  charm  of  its 
2^  ^il^£iuti^^^  ^  awift-dashbg  arrant  of  lb. 

£:r  1      ^t^i^  tCfbelovers  were  to  meet  and  part-perbs^ 

jl2 
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The  fftdgne  which  Edith  had  ah^adj  pleaded  wat  her  exovte  tar  wbh- 
iDg  to  he  left  alone,  and  her  maid  wat  difmifted  reij  toon  to  diae 
with  Montienr  Perrotin.  This  arrangement  was  diflayeeabb  to  neither 
of  the  persons  who  were  thns  nnreswredly  brought  into  oootact  <<  I 
shall  seer  said  Rachel  to  herwl£  <<This  shall  be  an  <mortiimty/' 
soliloqmsed  the  French  teacher.  And  how  did  he  improve  tnat  oppor* 
tonity?  TraTel  had  only  so  hat  affected  the  appetites  of  both  as  to  make 
them  even  sharper  than  usual ;  and  Monsieur  Perrotin,  while  he  took 
▼ery  good  care  of  himself,  took  still  mater  care  of  the  charming  femtme 
de  ehambre.  He  pressed  her  with  the  choicest  morsels,  persuaded  her  to 
taste — ^yes,  just  to  taste— a  little  more  of  the  finest  amber  ale  that  ever 
was  brewed— brighter  fiur  than  the  wine,  which  neither  oared  for ;  and, 
finally,  when  the  repast  was  at  an  end,  had  no  great  difficulty  in  indadng^ 
die  pretty  Rachel  to  put  on  her  bonnet  and  tSk»  a  moonlight  walk  that 
qdet  autumn  erening. 

There  is  no  saying  how  far  two  persons  may  walk  or  how  long  thej 
may  linger  beneatn  the  moon's  rays  when  their  thoughts  are  in  common; 
bvt  certain  it  is  that  the  walk  taken  by  Monsieur  Perrotin  and  Radiel 
Loring  must  either  have  led  them  Tery  (ar,  or  have  been  yeiy  leisurdy 
performed,  for  it  was  past  ten  o'clock  when  they  returned  to  the  inn*  Xt 
IS  just  possible  that  Kachel  Loring  may  have  felt  a  little  confused  at  the 
significant  smiles  with  which  the  landlord,  landlady,  chambermaid,  bar- 
maid, and  boots,  all  greeted  Monsieur  Perrotin  and  herself  on  thdr  en- 
trance,  and  the  awkward  consciousness  of  havinp  stayed  out  rather  too  late 
may  have  been  the  cause  why  she  hurried  off  to  bed  without  even  wishing^ 
her  companion  good  night.  As  for  Monsieur  Perrotin,  he  seemed  to  be 
still  taking  that  moonli^t  walk,  still  dreaming  of  something  excesnvely 
pleasant,  for  he  nmther  exhibited  confusion  nor  betrayed  any  out-of-the- 
way  consciousness,  but  simply  requested  in  his  best  English,  which  was 
«U  bat  fllrjuJr  ti  ttlj  honrinf  Yorkshire  folks,  that  they  would  ^'  knock  him 
'  WHiarTday."  ^^ 

He  was  knocked  harder  thdIL  he  desired,  and  in  a  foshion  rather  dif- 
ferent from  diat  which  he  had  aii^pAted. 

It  was  about  six  in  the  momingVhen  a  very  agreeable  dream  which 
had  visited  Monsieur  Perrotin  was  ^ddenly  dissipated  by  the  voice  of 
her  of  whom  he  was  dreaming.  V 

'*  Musseer  Pascal — Musseer  Pascal g^  ^P  ^^  ^  ^^'  Musseer,  and 

come  and  help  me  look !     Whatever  has  hattP^^^  ^  ^^  ^^th  !** 

I*  Comment  done  T  cried  the  French  t^i3ll^>'>  sprindng  up  into  that 
attitude  which  the  Academicians  of  his  counny  describe  by  the  worda 
**  sur  son  s^ant**-^'  vot  you  say  ?  Miss  Edith  I\  Is  she  indispose  ?  Ha?e 
she  swaUow  de  charcoal  smoke  ?"  \ 

''  Oh,  charcoal  nonsense  !  Do  get  up,  MusseW*  viU  you  ?  I  can't 
find  Sfiss  Edith  nowhere !  She  hasn't"— here  RadM  began  to  sob  bit- 
terly—«' die  hasn't  been  to  her  blessed  bed  all  nidbtl  Oh,  do  make 
haste  r  *^ 


And,  in  her  despair,  Radiel  tried  the  handle  of  Maps^^^  Perrotin'a 
door.  \ 

*'  Attendei,  mon  amie,''  he  shouted— <<  attendei  que  je  Ff|^.,f^^  P*"^ 
taktt.    Wait  tilll  put  my  trouser  upon  me  I    Ah, 
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FAnrr  heart  nsvxr  wok  faib  uldy*  lt9 

At  thaM  iwtdsy  half-dietted,  bat  presentable,  Monmeur  Peitotin  iiiaed 
ferth,  easerlj  demanding  the  meaning  of  all  the  outcry. 

Radbe^  as  well  as  her  sobs  allowed  her,  explained  that  she  had  gooe^ 
according  to  custom,  to  call  Miss  Scrope,  but  recMving  no  answer  after 
haiinff  knodEed  several  times,  she  opened  the  door,  which  was  neither 
lo^ed  nor  bolted,  and  entered  the  room.  To  her  surprise,  she  found  it 
•nipiir.  At  first  she  supposed  her  mistress  might  haye  got  up  early  fiir 
a  waik;  but  on  looking  closer  she  found  the  bed  had  not  been  slept  in* 
Then  her  surprise  became  dismay,  and  how  she  got  to  Monsieur  Perrotin'a 
loom  she  haraly  knew. 

The  consternation  of  the  French  teacher  at  this  intelligence  equalled 
Aat  of  Radiel  Loring.  Had  Miss  Scrope  been  carried  off  by  banditti  ? 
was  the  male  suggestion.  Had  she  made  away  with  herself  ?  was  the 
ftannine  raoinder.  They  both  ran  to  the  window  wluch  looked  into  the 
garden.  There  were  no  footmarks  on  the  mould  ;  no  fluttering  soacf  or 
'veO  dung  to  the  shrubs  that  OTeriinng  the  riyer. 

Unable  to  solfe  the  mystery  of  Edith's  disappearance,  the  only  !•• 
aonvee  new  left  to  her  inaid  was  to  scream  with  all  her  miriit  and 
endeayoor  to  raise  the  house,  for,  singularly  enou^  none  of  the  **>niatftf 
hmi  riiown  any  signs  of  being  disturbed  at  the  noise  already  made. 

BaefaePs  shrill  summons,  bweyer,  soon  brought  all  the  household  up- 


''What  was  t'  matter?"  asked  half  a  doien  yoioes,  led  off  by  the 
fandbdy. 

**  Tut  matter  T  eried  Rachel ;  *^  matter  enough  I  my  young  mistress 
has  been  spirited  away  in  the  night  Look  here  I  She  nas  neyer  been 
tobedr 

And  she  tore  aside  the  curtains  as  she  spoke. 

To  her  inexpressible  astonishment,  the  landlady  only  smiled. 

''Bid  you  hear  what  I  said?"  screamed  Rachel  "  I  tell  yon  Miss 
Edith  is  gone.     Where  is  she  ?    Do  any  of  you  know  ?" 

"  Coom,  coom,"  said  the  landlady,  soothingly,  "  you  manna  tak'  on  so. 
m  be  bound  for't  t"  young  kdy's  safe." 

"  But  where  is  she  ?"  reiterated  the  disconsolate  Rachel. 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  fow  moments,  during  which  everybody  was 
silent.    John  SiUterthwaite,  the  landlord,  then  stepped  forwara. 

"No  harm  can  coom  on't  now,"  he  said ;  "  thou  mayst  just  as  well 
know  as  not.  T*  young  lady  1^  while  t'  owd  un  and  thee  went  to 
t'  kiikpnl  last  night.     She  was  off  a  gay  while  afore  thou  coom 


"Gone!    Oh  gracious!    Whereto?" 

"Nobbut  to  tr  blacksmith's,  I  think.  There's  a  many  trayels  abng 
iUsroad  does  t'  same." 

"  The  Uacksmith's !"  ejaculated  Rachel ;  "  what  can  you  mean?" 

"  I  mean,"  replied  John  Satterthwaite,  "  she's  gone  to  t'  Graen  to  be 
juarried.     They  mun  be  there  afore  this !" 

"  And  a  bonnier  lad  for  a  husband,"  interposed  Mrs*  Satterthwaite^ 
^no  lass  need  wish  for." 

Radiel  Loring  was  struck  dumb  with  terror.    The  awfiil  image  of 
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)fc»SMp»ra»«»Me9be«wli»v  it  w»  pWa  Am*  lfi«  Uttk  lad 
eloped. 

Widkf  thit'  fami  eeiaqiy  wm  pMnB^»  Mommv  Betnlift  HmI  vHily 
straned  kir  fcttiiiep  l»  uMtrttand  whMtt  wm  taid^  Wt  the  Ywhihif 
dUee*  pvmred  m  peffsct  ■fauiMkig'-lleck.  He  watf  muwm,  nilgp 
punM  t9  a#Bo— »  for  the  coB*rMt  lbeti»eeu  RacM'a  MUMty  mi  Hbm 
oeol  kidiflmBee  ef  ther  kadind  and  kit  wHb^  to  wboai  GBBtea  GiMa 
■wgfiagea  were  lliiaya  of  aiawt  daily  eapcaJaeec.  He  totaed  to  Baahel 
ft>r  aa  eacplanatien. 

She  had,  herself,  to  ask  for  more  before  she  could  rap]  j* 

At  leagth  ska  learnt  all  tkaA  was  aeaeflsarr  fkr  her  to  kaaw.  The 
Cariifia  mail  bad  ekan^  keraaa  at  tka  ins  Aoutaa  kaarfcrfko  Ifwi 
Scrope's  arrivaL  A  kaadMNna  yeane^  maa,  who  looked  kke  an  oftaH^ 
kad  got  dawn  and  erderad  a  kad,  tkaagb,  as  John  Sattordiwaito  aad^ 
wttk  a  gtm,  ke  cKd  not  iltep  is  it  eilker.  The  handKNoe  younf^  ■■■ 
and  the  handsome  youn^^  tadr  ware  after  aatda  seoR  waiting-  ia  tka 
gardea^  c^ese  to  the  lifw^s  edge^  Tkey  were  in  eoareriatioa  lor  ap- 
waida  of  an  hour,  and  whea  tkay  came  back  the  officer  ordcaad  a  pair 
ei  ckaicpB  whichy  in  Torkskire  ▼emaoalar,  nwana  fear  aact-hoiiCi  and 
the  postboys,  Joe  Murgatroyd  aad  Creevdy  Taleatjiro  tae  kmdlard  kn— 
Mesr  names  were  told  to  take  tke  road  to  AppMy^  aad  wkcva  tfcat 
led  to  nobody  need  be  told. 

For  a  few  minates  Racket  Loring  and  Monsiear  Brnoli»— wkoeti  the 
same  danger  now  united  more  firmly  than  before — held  counsel  togctki 
ia  private..  The  lesiidt  of  Aeir  dchberatiow  was  ao  ordsr ferkcrses  to 
fenow  tile  fugitiTC»— if  net  to  prevent,  at  aU  eventa  to  lean,  the  ^ 


GHAFTBB  TO. 
BOW  THB  4DAOB  WM  Fiaffr  AFPLEBD. 


It  had  cost  Editka  hard  struggle  kafere  she  agnad  to  kcr  baer^  so- 
licitation to  fly  with  him  and  become  his  wife.  She  had  eres  ncd  fiuw* 
well,  and  but  for  tke  adage  wkkh  Walter**  trareUiBg  firiesdl^  Captain 
Kilbrydcv  kad  more  than  oace  reaunded  htm  of  dasiag  kit  jeunay  on 
the  top  of  tke  Caili^  mail^  he  nrigkt  ha?e  turned  away  dcsporingly. 

*^<  Faimt  haart  never  won  feir  kdy' — remember  that^  my  key,'*  were 
tin  captaia's  parting  words  as  titcy  separated  at  Catterick  ;  ma  WaltHt 
dill  remaasber  tkam  at  the  cntieal  moaMot^  while  stiE  ke  kngciad,  dkcp- 
ing  £dith*s  hand.  His  renewed  entreaty  was  fatal  to  her  resolve^  inl 
she  yielded. 

Hew  they  hurried  away,  while  Monsiear  Pccxetitt  wasentdaaag^his 
own  novel  sensations  to  Rachel  Loring,  has  already  been  toUL  Captaka 
Kilbryde,  their  precursor  by  a  few  hoors^  had  not  beea  ^le  in  tke  mean 
time,  and  when,  early  on  the  following  morning,  the  levers  caocied  the 
little  river  Sark,  they  found  the  Elliot  of  that  ilk  quite  ready  to  perfbaaa 
his  ministerial  functions^  The  brief  ceremony  over,  Walter  and  Edith 
returned  to  Carlisle,  and  there,  at  the  altar  of  Saint  Cotiibert,  they  w«re 
married  accordbg  to  the  iitcs  of  tiie  Cbarch  of  Engkndt  tke  ckigyasan 
who  united  them  being  the  Reverend  Laurence  Topcliffe,  and  the  attest- 
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» CaftftMH  H«ic«k8  KUlMTdA^^  Siaeg»  Mid  ¥tkut  Ugh^ 
feot,  parish  clerk. 

1^  t»  tU0  pomt  all  M  gOM  weOy  boA  what  vera  thair  fdaaa  fev  the 
fiitarat? 

To  taU  the  tniAh»  ihey  bttd  ibnnad  wmb  Walter  Cdbham,  in  mging 
S£fth  lo  many^i  had  aslj  haea  guided  by  thft  iaynhan  af  hiaanm  heart 
aad  dMadma  of  his  laginvital  aUy,  a  vary  wam^haairted  hut  na*  vary 
oai^HflBt  oMUMeUttr 

Edith'a  fint  thoi^^  after  dMr  tnavn^e^  waa  te  wfite  «ad  tdl  her 
■MkharaU  tha  tnOkt  hui  dM*  eaM  tha  veooUactaoD  of  Mrs.  Sm^'a 
fury  at  conduct  that  bore  no  comparisoa  to  the  aot  which  aha  had  mmt 
aanmittad.  K  Mn*.  Seiesa  oaald  drifra  her  daoffhter  fren  har  flight  for 
Mfily  nAiflNDg^  to  fliany  Locd  Daapdak^  what  lUEaHhoad  was  them  thai 
im  woaU  ba  mote  phaiibhi  whem  Ae  Ibund  thati  fdtwa^  oaaqplwnoe  waa 
impoedble?  Edith  had  been  courageous  en  oae  acoasiafly  hai  it  was 
Vider  strong  axakewieat :  aha  had  kina  aow  to  ieA»ot»  and  the  mare  she 
wflnrtiil  the  maaa  eefftain  she  £elt  tha*  finrgtvtDess  wauld  ba  atandy  r»* 
fiawrl>  Nor  wm  this  all :  8h»  &arad  lest  her  mother,  whom  she  held  im 
inatinatifadioady  should  wreak  her  ven^feaBee  on  her  haaband. 

Haea  were  leasoas  eneogii  for  pauaiog  hafere  Edith  pku»d  haraetf 
aaiiRdy  io  Ifn.  Scrope's  power>  hwk  there  oame  others  to  support  thauA. 

It  was  chiefly  to  guard  affainat  the  poasihili^  of  being  foieed  into  a»* 
ather  maniagei  ikai  Edith  had  eooisaflted  to  masry  Wahar  at  'OSMe.  It 
had  aaver  bMO  her  iatantian  to  leave  Engknd  areeipitaialyi^  nor,  how^ 
erer  he  mifht  have  wished  it,  had  Walter  made  toat  A  ooaditiao  of  dieir 
mnaii.  His  piaasat  nnk,  tha  impaasitnHty  of  takiae  her  with  hirn^  or 
oE  {mMiding  for  her  suitably  ia  hia  dbsenea — all  of  iNhoK  ought  to  haua 
mi^gihad wi»  him  bcfera — were  iaauperaUe  olgactieas  to  suehasehema ; 
$mi  thasi|^  hard  lo  pari^  uaNler  any  eircimiakaaees,  it  was  wiaar^  tlicpfr 
hwthfasJ^o^  to  separata  ihrat«ma,iatiie  hope  of  hsiterdaya!  Wiaar) 
Ahy  tharo  ia  abmya  great  wisdom  m  the  anaagemeuAa  af  fevesa!  Thair 
feaasight  i%  iadaad^  ptovarUaL 

The  conclusion,  then,  at  which  they  mutually  arrived,  was  to  eoasaai 
thmr  mmrnMfi  The  aotnal  faat  waa  known  only  to  thoaa  who  were 
gem;  to  fiSA'k  famOy.  li  wm>  tme  tknt  Sdith'a  sudden  disappaarn 
I  must^  in  some  waif  or  oAtt^  be  aooouAted  for  to  Raohri  Laring^^  and 
to  liaamear  PBnK)ti]s  bat  their  laara»  Walter  suggested,  mOd 


a  mf^pMud  in  tha  fiat  instanoa:  they  woidd  sooa  diaearer  wUck 
maiy  Edith  ^Jt  gaoa;  their  first,  care  would  ha  to  find  her;  aad  wkeo 
finuid,  Editktrastsdthat^  at  the  vary  worsts  dttriiould  be  aUe  to  pxooure 
Aair  aacnoy.  It  was  nacassary,  howovar,  to  esisflra  an  early  meeting  with 
tkaav  mmI  die  quastian  arose  how  this  waa  to  be  aeooBaphshed.  Thsf 
Ugaeed  to  ask  the  opiaioa  of  Captaisi  KilbrydsL 

That  gaUaflt  officer  had  abaady  phuraed  fior  the  newlymamed  ooapka 
aniaa  Httla  toar  to  die  Lakes — the  obvious  aooanapanimeat  to  a  Gcetaa 
Manago— the  expanse  of.  whidb^  widx  seme  odier  matters^  it  was  his 
psirate  purpoaa  to  defray ;  but  when  he  Ibsard  that  it  was  adviaabfe  fi>r 
diam  to  Twaiin  in  Carittle^  he  at  once  uodertook  to  watch  for  Bachel 
Loriag  aBM^  bur  campamao.  He  mada  this  oier-*^dmugh  he  never  said 
so— «t  some  inconvenience  to  hiasnolf;  having  particukr  hfloinasi  of  his 
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own  to  transact  in  London,  whithor  he  meant  to  have  retoraeid  when  his 
datj,  as  **  best  man,"  was  performed. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  breakfast  was  over,  Captain  Kilbryde  left  E^diih 
and  Walter  to  themselves,  promising  to  give  them  the  earliest  informa- 
tion he  should  obtain.  To  serve  his  friends,  the  good-natured  Irish- 
man would  have  walked  right  on  till  he  met  the  persons  he  sought, 
but  having  luclcily  ascertained  before  he  set  out  that  there  were  two  roEida 
into  Carlble  from  the  south,  by  either  of  which  a  carriage  might  airive, 
he  established  himself  at  the  Green  Dragon,  a  small  inn,  convenient — 
as  he  said — to  the  entrance  to  the  town,  where,  between  expectation  and 
contemplation,  he  passed  his  time. 

What  his  expectations  were.  Captain  Kilbryde's  presence  at  the  Green 
Dragon  sufficiently  declared :  his  contemplations  centred  on  the  image 
of  a  very  handsome  girl  whom  he  had  oanoed  with  at  the  Tobercurry 
Hunt  Ball  about  a  twelvemonth  before. 

"  Ah !"  he  soliloquised,  with  a  melancholy  shake  of  the  head,  '*  if  we'd 
had  such  a  place  as  this  in  Ireland,  Honora  O'Brien  would  this  day  have 
been  Mrs.  Captain  Macbiyde !  Bad  luck  to  the  fellow  that  got  her  con- 
sent before  I  thought  of  asking  it !  Any  how,  Honora  needn't  have 
jumped  at  him  for  an  offer!  But  to  the  devil  with  such  thoughts! 
These  people  don't  seem  to  be  coming.  If  they  were  bound  for  Gretna 
on  their  own  account  they'd  move  a  little  faster !" 

Cimtain  Macbride  was  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  the  case.  Thoee 
to  whom  he  alluded  moved  as  fast  as  they  could,  but  destiny  sometimea 
depends  upon  a  linchpin. 

We  left  Radiel  Loving  and  Monsieur  Perrotin  in  a  state  of  the  utmoat 
anxiety  posting  towards  Appleby,  which,  as  all  know  who  have  tavelled 
that  vray,  lies  on  the  hign  roaid  to  the  spot  sacred  to  love — and  lucre. 
But  within  a  fow  miles  of  Appleby  a  wheel  came  off,  the  carnage  waa 
upset,  and  the  village  blacksmith  being  abeent  at  a  "  Russlin,"  the 
damage  done  was  not  repaired  till  very  late,  and  Monsieur  Perrotin  being, 
besides,  a  good  deal  shaken^  further  progress  was  delayed  till  next 
morning. 

Captain  Kilbryde  remained  at  his  post  all  day ;  he  did  not  even  leave 
k  when  night  came  on,  but  having  ordered  such  a  dinner  as  the  Green 
Dragon  afforded — brought  in,  bv  the  way,  by  an  uncommonly  pretty 
barmaid — he,  in  the  most  soldier-like  manner,  sacrificed  himself  to  duty, 
and  sent  a  note  to  Walter  to  tell  him  what  had  not  happened.  These  duh 
pomtions  made,  and  dinner  over,  the  captain,  who  sat  sipping  his  pundi, 
indulged  in  a  little  more  contemplation,  the  object  of  which — if  we  are 
absolutely  compeUed  to  mention  it — was  not  Miss  Honora  O'Brien,  bat 
lather  the  rosy-cheeked  Phillis — the  pretty  barmaid  aforesaid — ^who^ 
though  she  didn't  understand  his  compliments— or  said  she  didn't— had 
exhibited  the  greatest  alacrity  and  good  humour  in  waiting  on  him.  If 
Captain  Kilbryde  heaved  a  sigh  as  he  pulled  on  his  nightcap  when  he 
betook  himself  to  bed,  it  was  not  the  forerunner  of  disagreeable  dreams, 
but  iuch  as  make  sleep  a  delight  and  waking  almost  a  regret.  He  got 
op,  however,  in  excellent  spirits,  and  finding  diat  no  **  runawaya"  bid 
entered  the  town  daring  the  night,  planted  himself  at  the  door  of  the 
Green  Dragon  once  more  on  the  look*oat. 
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It  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  self-appointed 
sentinel  was  be^^ning  to  feel  hungrvy  when,  with  the  Penrith  road  in 
full  yiew,  he  espied  a  vehicle  in  the  distance.  There  was  a  turnpike  to 
ret  through — lorers  had  a  good  deal  to  pay  in  travelling  north — and  as 
It  was  close  to  the  inn,  Captain  ELilbryde  got  there  first  Walter  Cobham 
had  taken  good  care  to  point  out  Edith's  carriage  when  the  Carlisle  nuul 
passed  it  between  York  and  Boroughbridfi^,  and  the  captain  saw  it  was 
the  same.  Monsieur  Perrotin's  remarkable  features  were  also  projected 
horn  the  window,  and  they,  with  the  sealskin  ca$queUe  which  sur- 
mounted them,  were  so  unmistakably  French,  that  to  doubt  that  he  be- 
held the  Teacher  of  Languages  was  impossible.  If  any  doubt  had  existed 
it  was  immediately  removed  by  his  address  to  the  gatekeeper. 

**  Mondeur,"  he  said,  in  his  politest  manner,  "can  you  give  to  me  the 
infbrma^ns  upon  a  tres  jolie  demoiselle  and  some  young  man  which  I 
am  searching  T* 

The  man  opened  his  eyes  as  wide  as  he  oould,  but  as  he  did  not  bj 
that  process  arrive  at  the  foreigner's  meaning,  he  replied  to  the  only  fiMst 
which  interested  him. 

'*  Yan  and  fourpence,"  he  said,  in  a  broad  Cumbrian  accent. 

*'  The  fipentleman  wants  to  know,"  said  a  female  voice  from  the  car- 
riage, "if  you  have  seen  anything  of  my  young  mistress  :  oh,  do  telL** 

"  I  see  so  mony  yoong  missuses,**  returned  the  gatekeeper  with  a 
grin,  **  1  can't  surely  say  which  uv  'em  be  thine.     ¥^at  was  she  Hke?^ 

"  Oh,  very  beautiful,  with  long  brown  hair  in  ringlets,  dark  blue  eyeti 
and  such  a  sweet  smile        ** 

"  All  uv  *em  smnrks  when  they  cums  ihro'  my  yat,  there's  nobbut  a 
lew  ihat^s  swaymus ;  a  lOe  few  they  !  Maybe  I  have  seen  t'  lass,  maybe 
no.  You  mun  ax  dawnth'  town."  And  ne  pointed  towards  Carlisle  as 
he  spoke. 

"  I  think,'*  said  Captain  Killnryde,  who  had  been  listening  to  this  col- 
loquy— "  I  think  I  can  relieve  the  lady's  anxiety.  You  mane  Jffiss  Scrope 
and  Mr.  Cobham." 

"  Oh,  gracious !"  exclaimed  Rachel  Lmng,  turning  her  fiuse  towards 
him. 

"  Mon  Dieu !"  murmured  the  amaxed  Monsieur  Perrotin. 

"  Be  kind  enough  to  go  at  a  walk,  when  you've  paid  the  gate— quand 
vons  avez  pay6  la  barrieire,  monsieur,"  explained  the  captain,  proud  of 
showing  off  tus  French,  even  in  Cumberland — '^allez  doucement,  and 
m  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know.  The  fact  is,"  he  continued,  addressing 
himself  to  Rachel,  whose  agreeable  face— but  no,  the  captain  was  not  so 
inconstant  as  that,  only,  it  was  a  way  with  him — "  the  n&ct  is,  Mr.  and 
Mn.  Cobham  are  both  here  in  Carlisle." 

"Oh  me!  it  is  Mr.  C.  then!"  cried  Rachel— "I  was  sure  of  it  all 
along.     Mrs.  C.  too !    Well,  I  never!" 

"  What  you  say,  sare  ?"  demanded  Monsieur  Perrotin.  "  Mon  Dieu, 
oomme  ils  vont  vite  ces  jeunes  gens !     Are  you  sure  they  many  ?" 

"Bien  s6r,  monsieur.  Ty  £tais  comme  temoin,  moi  qui  vous  pariel 
I  was  there  myself— I,  Captoin  Hercules  Kilbryde." 

This  announcement  was  made  with  a  sweeping  flourish  of  the  captain's 
hat,  to  which  Monrieur  Perrotin  responded  by  doffing  hb  sealskin. 
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^Bmkwkme  me  Hm,  mF  askad  ftushil.    ''^Vtmj  take  nsr  to  Miss 

GifteiA  KiUmt^*  ami  ha  mi  M  Im^w^^ 
ymat/lBMag^P  mAt  fmmimioa  heifiMildL  99*  into  the  Mniage  ani  they 
iMild  w  dnm  up  togetktn 


From  ft  idMfe  ^  of  mrftar  ftvgoifidbMis  to  aQ  tha^  ike  wofid  ce»- 
«WMit,  «ttapt  Iwr  kvalMnd,  Bdkh  wm  farooglifr  Iwek  by  her  kiAki^ 
afiwtiMMiha  BaAal^  wb»  with  straamuigf  eym  and  broken  iHoieo  niaind 
kito  ker  idmb,  ih»ir  beiaelf  into  kar  mnas,  ami  aabbad  upon  kcr 


when  we  first  heard  you  was  gone ; 

alight haaiMknii — ^muaaear  Feirytia  kaa  baeo  pvatty  nigh  aa  bad  aame. 

Ok^  jom  dan't  maaoi  to  laave  x»  agaui  T 

"  No,"  answered  Edith,  moum^y — «*  no,  RacheL  I  gft  wkk  yo«  t» 
ScargilL  B«tlMta%  RaclieL  Tkia  paper  is  an  extiwt  from  the  register 
of  that  ckM^  el  Saint  Cuthbest,  here  in  Cariiafew  Bttd  it^;  yea  will 
see  thai  I  aaa  legdly  magniad.  The  time  oaay  eoaae  whe»  your  kiiew^ 
ledge  of  th»  amni  atty  paevo  ef  ipapertante.  Far  the  pi'eaenty  Walter 
and  myaaif  daaire  it  to  remain  onkaown.  You  must  aay  ao  to  Monaiear 
feifotas.    Hew^Mthatnr^u^BMh^r 

'*  Oh,  no !  that  he  won't,  Miss  Edith,  I  can  mminv  for  it.  He  " 
SaahaA  atopped  riiori  itt  aome  eoeloaaoii,.  hut  Edith  did  aotnotioe  it. 

""WeiaUl  all^  then," said  Edith,  <^ throw  a^ii  oter  what  hea  hap. 
peaad  titt  baghte  daya  attew  ua.  to  raise  it.  I  kaf>o  beea  happy,  Rachal. 
— oh,  how  happy !  But  all  my  happiuess  will  soon  be  over,  for  Wakac 
leezrea  aot(Mi^  to  retani  to  hw  regiment,  Tkaee  k  no  help  Imt  it  We 
hmm  Bodmig  left  but  hopo^ 

Rachel  comforted  her  mistress  as  well  as  she  could:  all  <^at  a  kind,, 
vana  bBtrt  o«ald  pnmpt  bar  to  say  dM  uttaied,  and  Edith  fait  she  had 
a  friend  on  whom  she  might  depend. 
.  And,  indeed,  ahe  needed  eoe,  for  what  waa  die  paeapeet  befcre her? 
SapwatiMi.  from  all  she  keU  dear— and  a  daric  yista,  with  ebe  figure 
tkreaiteaing  tiiiongh  the  gkKun :  that  fignre  her  own  mother  1 


WHICH    HAS     WON? 

AvnuMf  with  its  bright  hat  awiftly-fiadiiig  bemrt;ys  had  set  iiv  and 
Edith  was  at  Scarsfill  H^l;  Walter  Ck>bkam,  with  a  hamrtaa  heai^  aa 
bar  om,  was  on  the  way  to  Canada;  Monaiear  Perrotie,  charged  with 
the  wei|^  of  a  penlena  stcrat,  had  retunousd  to  London;  and  Baahal 
Leffing^  no  lesa  of^iresaed  by  the  same  knowledgey  reaoeined  with  her 
young  mistress.  No  aceideiit  had  revealed  to  Mrs.  Satofe  the  dak^ 
which  took  place  hefiwe  tho  jowmeyv  aa  she^  designed  it^  waa  < 
and  to  all  apjpaaraneo  bar  daccao  had  beeifc  iaapiicitly  obayed^ 
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L^riBiHiiiliWriinmftaro  &•  Cgrimmfc  wi  ng^  1 
mediate  as  had  been  expected :  he  still  lingered  ia  Tisijr,  anigiMig  imlm^ 
'  A  »  A»  MSM  for  hk  tta J.    At  ai^  otiwr  mommt  iim  Maj 

L  lHNi»  okliBd  Mn.  S«CDp%  b«4  «liidw  Mistily  OMIMMtl^^ 

iwgli  pliiaii  at  hia  imnthwrJ.  fitsifff,  aa  ii  affonkd  mora  tiat 
§of  BiiU't  Mpe«ftame. 

"^AwiaUraASctt^in,*  she  tlM^  <'inU  krii^  her  t^her  feDM;^ 
wni    wliiftM  vith  this  twshiaiMi     Mm  Serope  muaei  hw  anbilMW 

all  thkig%  hegan  ait  thei  saaoa  tima  to  occupj  hafsatf  with  a  ptjao*  af 
■Minia9&£Drher7Q«igeit  daughter.  Whea  sW  heard  that  Laid  Bo  i  ■  Ms 
WW  noi  fihalhr  to  ha  in  Englaad  just  ihe%  she  waoi  wilh  Agatha  to 
B[%htoaform  seaMs,  and  firotaaaioBgsfttiie  large  cirda  of  hnr  wealthy 
aad  titkA  aaymiafwo  n»  fiond  apoa  aa  aligihb  pmrU;  faal  of  tlaii 
iaalaM  c£  Mrsi  Snafs^a  doaiwtia  histovj  we  wiU  speak  paaseady. 


TWagkaat^ahsaktoly  tkmm,  E^tii  was  left  to  maaj  aa  hmwof  pM- 
&1  setttode.  Sba  had  aow  faU  opportanitT'  for  eeasidwiag  tha  aatora  af 
Aer  step  whkh  she  had  so  laehl  j  taken,  bai  adiila  haantod  by  an  aiafa 
iaaUa  appriieasM  she  mw  bo4  all  its  poosihle  oaassyitncefc  Thara 
SMit  aaaoa  a  daj,  she  fiwrsdj  whea  she  shoaU  hate  agaia  to  brana  hit 
aMlfcfli's  aogar,  for  ska  fcaaw  how  persistent  she  was  ia  the  prosesoAMi 
of  her  pkM^  and  of  att  the  pkna  Mrs.  Serope  had  e?er  tonaed  the 
aunkge  e£  fidUi  with  Lead  Detpdkfe  waa  the  one  neanst  her  haait. 
EAh  ftaasaw  mack  aaseipj  to  heisetf  ia  the  opposition  whioh»  hsara 
krwaa^  hacasae  an  ianyitahle  asssssity  bo  kss  thaft  an  act  of  inak- 
Botioft;  hat  hsr  faoshoding  waait  no  further^  and  it  was,  perhaps^  aa 


Y^at,  on  the  other  hand,  was  Edith's  consolation — for  there  k  ao 
senow  wititeal  sooMthang  to  eompaasatep  It  was^  aa  at^act  sKght 
tuea^h  ia  ikalf — a  aiere  shsat  of  pafwr — all  cf  aa  have  had  saah 
ttaasuias,  kaepiai^  droai,  sonMttiaes,  tiU  thej  aaa  oal  of  dato : — it  waa 
a  ktlar  horn  Waker,  iim  only  one  she  hsd  reeatTad  Mnee  hsr  aaar» 
naget  It  waa  wziMea  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  embadeatiea  iadaadi 
thnw  was  a  pestss^^  added  after  he  had  ^foae  oa  hoard  the  tsanspcet^ 
the  latest  aewa  beiag  alwajv  the  UMat  preeioas  in  ike  9j9^  of  loteea 
and  ^  pilot  to  wknn  k  waa  entreated  coaeckatioosty  eavaed  hk  gvinaa 
\ff  pasting  H  dkeetlj  hk  boat  retoadiad  the  ahMO.  AH  that  endear- 
ment  could  fcaaicami  or  hope  dense  was  contaioed  in  that  latter;  and  net 
oaee,  aor  twke^  aor  twelire  timea  a  daj,  did  Sdith  read  it  orer:  it  was 
penetuall^  helm  her  eyesy  thoogfa  not  for  the  porpoae  of  engiaftkg^it 
ea  har  mamofr  t  a  siagk  perosal  had  safiked  for  that  But  camiaar 
from  him,  and  with  no  other  memorial  of  her  husbaad,  Sdkh  kokad 
apoai  tka  ktler  as  part  of  herself,  and  its  reating-pkce  waa  ia  her  bosom, 
the  bird  of  promise  nettiiDg  in  the  aik. 

Rather  mistakenlj,  as  it  happened  Mrs*  Setope  had  plaeed  Racial 
Loviag^with  her  dai^hter  more  as  a  ^aremtfoate  than  an  attendant,  but 
at  Scargill  Hall  she  soon  became  her  constant  companion.  The  gpreat 
sacret  of  Edhh's  lifo  waa  known  to  Raehel ;  to  her  she  ceold  aareserf  edly 
speak  of  Walter;  with  her  pktore  a  tiaae  of  anexarapkd  haepiaeas. 
Hew  tint  happiness  waa  to  ka  aehiefed  waa  not  Tery  cka^  laid  down,. 
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bot  to  cheat  oneself  thus  is  a  delusion  not  altogether  monopolised  by  &e 
yonng  and  inexperienced. 

On  this  speoulatiTe  subject  Rachel  also  had  certain  day-dreams,  whidiy 
with  the  freedom  inspired  by  kindness  and  confidence,  she  one  day  im- 
murted  to  Edith.  As  may  readily  be  supposed,  they  concerned  Monsieur 
r^rrotin,  that  moonlight  walk  at  Catterick  having  borne  fruit  after  its 
kind.  When  the  Teacher  of  Languages  should  have  realised  enough  by 
hb  profession  to  justify  a  double  menage^  Rachel  had  agreed  to  assume 
his  honoured  name ;  but,  she  said,  it  must  be  a  rery  long  while  yet  be- 
fine  that  could  come  to  pass.  Not  so  long,  perhaps,  Edith  replied — ^fbr  it 
lAould  be  her  care,  the  moment  she  had  it  in  her  power,  to  reward  Rachel's 
fidelity  and  affection.     When  Walter  returned  then  both  would  be  free ! 

If,  then,  Edith's  present  position  were  fairly  weighed,  she  had  sonitsea 
of  happiness,  alike  in  hope  and  memory,  wluch  turned  the  scale  in  her 
fiivour.  She  was  so  newly  a  wife,  and  had  seen  so  little  of  her  husband, 
that  separation  from  him  was  more  a  sentiment  tiian  a  reality,  and  his 
absence — ^though  it  caused  her  deep  sorrow— could  not,  of  neoessityy 
create  that  void  which  those  experience,  when  parted,  who  have  lived 
even  for  a  few  months  together ;  it  was  a  heavy  grief  to  lose  him,  but 
Edith  redconed  it  a  great  gain  to  have  him  to  lose  ;  she  was  supported, 
moreover,'  by  the  earnest  and  oft-repeated  assurance  in  his  letter  that 
be  would  return  to  claim  her  before  a  year  was  over.  H^  mother^s 
unkindness  was  a  constant  pain,  but  what  she  had  brought  upon  herself 
-deservedly  or  not — Editn  believed  she  had  strength  to  near.  She 
was  not  disquieted  by  the  dark  shadow  that  M  across  her  path  at 
moments  when  her  visions  were  brightest,  but  against  this  feehng  she 
strove  with  all  the  energy  of  youthful  hope,  and  not  always  without 
success. 

With  respect  to  her  external  life,  she  experienoed  none  of  the  pri- 
vations which  Mrs.  Scrope  had  anticipated.  Solitude  was  no  punish- 
ment to  Edith  at  any  time  :  it  was  less  so  now  than  ever,  and  toe  very 
loneliness  of  her  place  of  abode  had  an  inexpressible  charm  in  her  pre- 
sent state  of  mind.  As  no  restriction  had  been  placed  on  her  personal 
movements,  Edith  was  able  to  roam  at  will  amid  the  wild  but  picturesane 
scenery  by  which  she  was  surrounded ;  within  doors  there  were  books, 
and  thus  between  exercise  and  reading  her  time  was  chiefly  occupied, 
and  the  davs  went  by — ^not  cheerfully,  for  there  were  too  many  causes 
fivr  regret,  but  less  unhappily  than  mi^ht  have  been  imagined. 

Mrs.  Sorope's  communications  with  her  daughter  were  very  infrequent 
and  always  indirect,  Rachel  Loring  being  made  the  medium  of  them ; 
bat  one  day,  towards  the  close  of  January,  a  letter  arrived  at  Scai^ 
Hall  addressed  to  Edith. 

It  was  in  her  mother's  handwriting,  and  as  she  broke  the  seal  the  same 
old  dread  came  over  her  with  which  she  had  been  so  often  shadowed. 
Nor  was  she  wrong  in  her  presentiment  of  coming  eviL 

The  letter,  with  no  introductory  word  of  endearment^  ran  as  foUows : 

"  I  write  to  you  sooner  than  I  intended,  circumstances  having  occuned 
the  knowledge  of  which  I  prefer  should  be  conveyed  to  you  only  by  my- 
idf.     Yoor  sister  Agatha,  who  understands  the  duties  of  a  daughter 
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towards  her  mother^  htafreefy  and  jm(fuUy  accepted  for  W  fatui^ 
liasband  the  person  whom  I  have  chosen.  I  do  not,  howcTer,  intend 
that  her  marriage  shall  take  place  before  your  own^  that  is  to  say,  until 
the  middle  or  end  of  August ;  but  understand  me^  Edith :  I  have  not» 
in  any  way,  delayed  m^  purpose  on  your  account.  It  has  arisen  soUly 
from  funily  considerations — ^partly  owing  to  Agatha's  age,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  health  of  your  cousin,  Deepdale,  which,  he  writes  me  word 
from  Florence,  where  he  now  is,  will  not  admit  of  his  travelling  earlier 
than  the  spring.  You  have  by  this  time,  I  trust,  repented  of  your 
wiehed  and  ungrateful  conduct  On  receiving  a  full  and  complete 
avowal  of  contridon  for  the  past^  with  an  unconditional  promise  of  obe» 
dience  in  the  matter  of  your  marriage^  I  may  again  receive  you  into  the 
fiivour  which  you  so  justly  forfeited ;  only  hear  this  in  mind — my  for- 
giveness depends  entirely  on  your  unqualified  submission.  I  expect  aa 
immediate  reply.  <<  M.  S." 

"What  sudden  emotion  was  it  that  made  E^th  tremble  so  violently 
while  these  words  were  yet  swimming  before  her  eyes  ?  Why  did  she 
rise  so  quicldy  and  press  her  heart  with  convulsive  effort  ?  What  was 
the  meaning  of  the  strange  joy  that  gleamed  for  a  moment  in  her  eyes;, 
to  be  instantly  succeeded  by  a  look  of  such  blank  despair  ?  Why  did 
ahe  strive  to  hide  her  burning  face  ?  and  why — when  her  hands  dropped 
listlessly  beside  her — ^why  was  her  face  pale  as  the  sculptor's  marble  ? 

That  cold,  unfeeling  letter— every  line  of  which  she  might  have  pre- 
dieted— could  scarcely  have  moved  her  so  I 

Neither  had  it :  me  cause  was  deeper  far.  The  unknown  fear  waf 
realised. 

A  new  life,  while  she  read,  had  stirred  in  Edith's  bosom. 

*^  Oh,  Walter  !"  she  exclaimed,  God  has  decreed  against  my  mother*i 
will.     Henceforth  her  desire  is  impossible." 

But  how  was  this  startling  truth  to  be  revealed  ?  Shut  up  by  hers^ 
throughout  diat  day,  awake  all  night,  Edith  pondered  over  the  werda  in 
which  to  tell  her  story.     At  lengtn  it  shaped  itself  thus : 

**  1  do  ask  your  forgiveness,"  she  wrote,  **  but  I  will  not  deceive  you. 
Sooner  than  I  suppoMd  the  hour  has  come  for  avowing  all  I  have  con- 
cealed. Mother,  bear  with  me ;  be  not  merciless  in  your  judgment,  but 
listen  to  me.  Had  your  severity  been  less  on  that  fetal  night  of  our 
dispute,  all  the  consequences  that  followed  might  have  been  prevented. 
I  now  deplore  the  weakness  which  kept  me  from  uttering  the  leal  motive 
eft  my  refusal  to  marry  my  cousin.  I  was,  even  then,  secretly  engaged 
to  another.  Yon  sent  me  from  your  presence  without  afforcUng  me  a 
moment  for  confession.  The  step  I  afterwards  took  was  not  premedi- 
tated. Heaven  is  my  witness  that  I  had  resolved  to  part  with  him  of 
whom  I  have  spoken.  But  it  was  otherwise  ordained.  What  prayers 
I  resisted  yon  will  not  believe  when  I  add  that  I  resisted  them  in  vain. 
Bead  on  mother  I  Do  not,  in  anger,  destroy  this  witness  to  the  truth ! 
I  am  a  wedded  wife  1  Lawfully,  honestly  wedded !  It  is  for  this  I  adc 
your  forgiveness :  I  ask  it  also  for  those  who  were  about  me,  but  who 
ooaU  not  prevent  the  act,  for  it  waa  accomplished  without  their  know- 
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UAg9.  Its  Mbtei|iMBt  coMBHalrtiqit  ^xme  Iron  th«  kopt  tiMft  k  ^^iH 
mMtin  ajecret  till  yom  angrv  leiling  kad  undiry  a <ifayige.  That 
hfifw  was  axtkigmhed  yet4«ndi^,  for  the  nice  «£  my  owo  fair  (aoMi 
fer  tke  sake  of  my  unborn  ekiid,  fiMr  tlM  sake  of  ray  akaeat  kasbaad,  I 
faraak  tke  silaaoe  I  sliaiiki  elsa  hmv  kapt  Moihar,  aMthery  you  will 
not  tarn  away  from  your  sorrowkig  Edkk  I 

*^ Oae  w^  more:  this  vcvektiati  wovU  be  incoii|^6te  if  I  left  yoB 
m  igBOfaooe  of  my  kusbaod's  aaine.  1%^  is  Walter  Cobkaa^  a  kmf 
teaant  in  the  Kifle  Brigede,  aow  in  Oaaada:  he  is  aot  uokAewn  to  yea. 
B^  has  only  his  prolessiett  to  depend  upoa,  but  ke  is  by  ^rik  and  edb- 


For  ten  days  after  this  letter  was  sent  Edith  remained  a  prey  to  the 
lost  tortunng  oaspense ;  no  aoswariNane  from  Mrs.  Scrope,  though  aren 
at  that  date,  when  the  post  waste  m«eh  less  rapid,  there  kad  keen  ample 
time  for  vonuauoioating  twice  ovw.  On  the  eleventh  morniag,  how* 
evei^  while  Editk  was  «t  a  window  wluch  ^oommanded  a  Terv  loi^ 
avenue  that  led  up  to  tke  Hall,  she  pesceiyed  a  oamage  apprea^ing  as 
hat  as  the  kcttses  could  gallop.  At  once  ske  guessed  whom  it  brought 
and  again  the  iastinotive  terror  returned,  but  with  a  great  e&rt  she  over- 
came  it,  and  steadily  awaited  the  amval  of  ker  mother.  Mrs.  Soope 
was  alone  in  the  carnage,  but  two  other  person^  a  man  and  a  woman — 
itoangers  to  Edith  oat  outside,  beUnd.  The  man  was  on  foot  to  open 
the  carriage  directly  it  stopped,  and  Mrs.  Scrope  swiftly  descended;  «o 
swiftly  that  in  what  seemed  to  Edith  tbi  samemoment  of  time  she  heard 
kar  veiae  in  the  hall  kelow« 

'<  Which  is  my  daughter's  room?"  ahe  asked,  and  a  gestuie  rather 
tiian  a)eech  must  have  replied,  fior  her  words  had  kai^y  jeackad  Edith's 
ear  when  her  chamber»door  was  violently  thrown  opMi  and  ker  mother 
stood  before  her.    An  open  letter  was  in  her  hand. 

^^  Wretched  girl!"  she  exclaimed,  ''is  this  a  lie  and  a  lure,  or  have  you 
really  dared  te  degmde  yoorself  to  the  depths  of  in&my  Avowed  in  this 
pfecnotts  scrawl  ?* 

*^  Mother  r  readied  Edith,  eadeavoaring  to  be  calm,  ^'iafiuny  is  a 
stranger  to  my  name  ao  less  than  to  youBS.  Every  eyilable  of  that  letter 
istmer 

^Enoi^hr  said  Mrs.  Sero^,  trembling  with  passion;  ''my  course^ 
then,  isolate" 

She  turned  towards  the  dooi;,  which  was  still  open* 

"  Yates  r  she  called,  "come  here,  wUh  your  wi&  T 

The  man  and  woman  whom  Edith  had  aotioed  made  their  appeacaoee 
iaunediately.  Havd-Ceatured,  and  of  sullen  a^ect,  the  aMiu  eqaare-haib^ 
the  woman  gAxaU  and  strong,  they  m^ht  hs^  passed  ibr  brathtfand 
sister. 

"  Tkis,"  said  3frs.  Scrope,  pmntiag to  her  daughter — "tins  is  the  un* 
fottuaate  parson 'of  whom  you  will  kiM^e  ckasga.  oke  needs  all  your  < 
Ske  is  as  ennnkc  4M  ska  is  vident.'' 
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^  Who  are  these  people  ?"  cried  Edith,  rushiDg  towards  her  mother. 
Mrs.  Scrope  grasped  her  daughter's  arm,  and,  leaning  forward,  hissed 
in  her  ear: 

"  Yoim  Kkepers  I" 

"liyGod!"  exclMiBed£didi,«Ml£BllteDtekssoathelboc. 


Yire  monihs  went  hy— -dark,  x^heerless,  miserable.  How  Edith  escaped 
Ae  Biadness  imputed  to  her  is  one  of  the  inscrutabilities  of  human  escisi- 
enoe.  Yates  and  his  wife  were  skilled  attendants,  who  knew  how  to 
better  th^r  instructions ;  their  moral  power  was  great,  and  so  was  their 
physical  stren^ :  each  of  these  qualities  was  used  in  turn,  and  Editli 
became  in  theu*  hands  all  that  they  chose  to  make  her — exoept  an  abso- 
lute lunatic  Walter^s  letter  was  unaccountably  lost:  eomebody  muat 
have  taken  it  from  her  bosom  1  But  Mrs.  Yates  had  given  her  an  ad* 
miiable  substitute — a  newspaper.  "What  is  that  paragraph  which  E£th 
has  read  till  her  eyes  have  become  tearless — &em  whidn  she  rarely  turns 
Oera? 

**  Total  wreck  of  the  transport  IFhrtune,  off  the  coast  ef  New&undknd 
—loss  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  officers  and  men  of  the  Bifle  Brigade." 

'Whether  lost  amid  the  besetting  ice,  or  starved  to  death  in  the  barren 
woodsy  the  account  did  not  say ;  but  amongst  the  names  of  those  who 
perished  in  the  wreck  was  that  of  Lieutenant  Walter  Cobham! 


IfidNnnMr  had  oome  wUh  afl  its  kafy  beauty,  with  all  its  yrftma 
iBBshinew 

Mn.  Scrape  wm  again  on  « lolftary  visit  to  Sorgill  Hal.  She  stood 
new,  on  the  Bandst^s  night,  beside  her-danghter's  bed,  watpdttng  ^ageriy. 
A  lawngk  nagWt  have  been  beard,  and  thoH-btft  not  t31  ihen-'Ha  vinoe 


The  sigh  was  repealed,  bvt  so  ftnn%,  tihat  she  who  Kstened'fer  it  was 
obMged  to  li^iier  noe^cAese  to  the  scmmr^  pillow. 
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Ih  Febraary,  1821,  a  poor  Hebrew  (ainil;^,  oonnsting  of  Samuel  or 
Isaae  Felix,  the  husband,  Esther  Haya,  the  mfe,  aud  a  little  girl  of  four 
yeari  of  age,  called  Sophia  (which  name  she  eventually  changed  for 
Sarah),  were  forced  to  delay  their  journey  at  a  noor  village  in  the  canton 
of  Avgau,  called  Munf.  Our  readers  need  not  look  for  it  on  the  map  or 
in  the  gazetteer;  it  is  so  small  as  to  have  been  utterly  neglected,  and  yet 
it  was  die  birthplace  of  the  greatest  tragic  actress  France  ever  possessed. 
Here  it  was  that  the  Felix  ^mily  were  delayed  on  their  labonous  pro- 

Efrom  one  fair  to  another,  by  an  intorestmg  event ;  and  so  soon  as 
>unr  Elizabeth  Rachel  was  bom,  she  was  added  to  the  rest  of  the 
n,  uke  fbther  growling  at  the  additional  weight,  and  little  foresee- 
bg  the  wondrous  treasure  he  was  taking  lus  turn  to  carry.  So  they 
went  on  from  fidr  to  lair,  from  town  to  town,  until  they  at  last  reached 
Lyons,  where  Madame  Felix  gained  a  stop  in  the  social  hierarchy  by 
bung  attached  to  the  theatre  as  mender-in-duef  of  old  dresses,  wlule  tho 
father  added  to  his  scanty  fortunes  by  giving  lessons  in  German  and  elo- 
cution. In  the  mean  time,  a  son  had  been  added  to  the  feunily,  and  the 
diildren  were  compelled,  by  the  harsh  law  of  poverty,  to  seek  their 
own  livelihood.  Sophie,  the  future  Sarah,  visited  the  cafiSs,  singing 
(malice  adds,  very  much  out  of  tune),  while  Eliza,  the  future  Rachel,  went 
lound  to  collect  the  centimes,  which  were  grudgingly  bestowed.  Still 
Fi^  Felix  possessed  all  the  pertinacity  of  his  race,  and  obeyed  a  secret 
impulse  which  told  him  to  seek  bis  fortune  in  Paris.  This  he  decided  on 
domg  in  1830 ;  and  so  scanty  were  the  fiunily  circumstances,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  travel  on  foot,  meeting  their  expenses  by  smging  at 
the  public-houses  along  the  road.  At  Paris,  however,  it  was  much  the 
same  as  at  Lyons ;  the  mother  set  up  an  establishment  for  second-hand 
clothes,  while  the  children  went  about  singing  as  before ;  whether  the  sun 
ioorehed  or  the  rain  drenched  them,  they  were  to  one  thing  constant 
ever — they  must  take  money  home  with  them  at  night. 

Although  not  generally  admirers  of  the  Hebrews,  we  are  bound  to 
give  them  credit  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  they  assist  their 
poorer  bretiiren.  Such  was  the  case  with  Felix  pere ;  some  of  his  co- 
religionists took  compassion  on  the  poor  girls,  and  exerted  their  influence 
to  procure  them  admission  to  the  school  of  singing  and  declamation  kept 
by  a  M.  Choron,  formeriy  director  of  the  Opera.  The  old  ffentleman 
was  an  enthusiast,  and  welcomed  recruits,  no  matter  their  sodid  position. 
So  long  as  he  saw  in  them  fferms  of  talent,  he  devoted  his  own  powers  to 
the  good  cause,  and  was  indefatigable  in  his  researches  after  fine  voices. 
A  curious  letter  is  quoted  by  H.  Jules  Lecomto  in  Figaro^  the  first  por- 
tion beinff  written  by  Choron,  and  suggesting  to  the  parents  that  the  two 
children  snould  remain  a  little  longer  at  his  school  before  FeUx  pke  began 
to  make  a  market  of  them.  In  his  verdict  on  the  two  girls,  Choron  says, 
^  Eliza  (Rachel)  will  require  a  litUe  more  time,  for  she  has  a  worse 
memory  and  works  less  than  her  sister,  who  is  considerably  more  thought- 
ful, and  understands  with  greater  facility."  The  second  portion  of  the 
letter,  dated  30th  of  November,  1832,  is  probably  the  earliest  autograph 
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existing  of  the  mat  trag^ienne ;  we  quot^  it  in  its  entirety,  preserving 
tlie  pe^iar  ortnographj : 

Chebs,  cubks  Paeents, — ^n  m'est  imposible  de  vous  exprimer  toute  la  joie 
que  i'ai  retenUe  en  recevant  de  vos  nouvelles.  Je  coinmen9ais  k  craindre  qu'il 
arive  quelque  chose,  car  Yoilk  longtemps  que  vous  m'avez  ^rit ;  je  me  r6jouis  k 
rid^  que  j'aurai  bientdt  le  bonheure  de  vous  voir  et  montrei  les  progr^  que 
Y^fdU,  M.  Choron  est  assez  content  de  moi  et  a  pour  nous  mille  bont^.  Je 
He  puis  prouver  tonte  ma  reconnaissance  qu'en  cherchant  k  m'apliquer  afin  de 
toujoors  contenter  M.  Choron  antant  que  je  d^ire.  Adieu,  mes  bons  parents, 
reoeves  Fassurance  de  tout  mon  reaped,  Yotre  fille  soumise  vous  embrasse 
sans  oublier  mon  petit  fr^re  Baphael  et  ma  soeur  Rebec. 

•*ELiaA." 

But  M.  Choron  soon  detected  that  Eliza's  nature  was  not  adapted  for 
the  trammels  of  song,  while  he  foresaw  a  great  future  for  her  as  a  tragedian* 
Hence  he  mention^  her  to  his  friend  Pagnon,  who  kept  a  school  of  de- 
clamation with  a  small  theatre  annexed,  called  the  Th^tre  Moli^re,  in 
the  Rue  St.  Mardn.  He  soon  discovered  the  latent  talent  in  Badiel, 
and  from  M.  J.  de  Lasalle  we  may  be  allowed  to  quote  the  following  para- 
graph relating  to  her :  "  St.  Aulaire  entered  my  room  one  morning  and 
apoke  with  extreme  animation  about  a  poor  Jewish  girl,  whom  he  de* 
scribed  to  me  as  the  essence  of  tragedy,  and  the  only  person^capable  of 
Tecallinfif  the  chejs-dcguvre  of  our  tragic  repertory.  It  was  Baohel  for 
whom  the  professor  demanded  an  audience,  which  I  granted  on  the  spot. 
Mademoiselle  Sihrs,  Samson,  Desmonsseanx,  were  the  only  persons  pre- 
sent Saint- Aulaire  replied  to  the  dSbutaniey  who  was  tlien  very  small; 
she  had  seleeted  JT^rmtoiitf  in  ^AnArotoBMvte^'  and  MarineiU  in  the 
*  Depit  Amoureax.'  She  commenced  with  the  latter,  in  which  she  dis- 
]^ayed  no  remstrkable  talent ;  bat  she  had  hardly  finished  in  '  Andro- 
maqoe'  the  ironical  passage,  the  '  Adien  to  Orestes,'  than  we  uttered  ex^^ 
ohubatioDS  of  sitfpnse.  For  a  rearj^  long  period  we  had  not  heard  the 
reises  declaimed  with  so  mneh  pncision  or  such  energy.  The  aodienoe 
over,  Mademoiselle  Mars  embraced  the  yotmg  girl,  who  was  quite  moved 
by  iitte  snooesa  she  had  just  achieved,  and  evinced  great  interest  in  her. 
Upon  the  reo^ark  that  she  was  very  short  for  the  part  of  queens  and  great 
Iwrmnes,  Ae  characters  she  had  decided  on  playing.  Mars  remind^  us 
that  Mademoiselle  Maillard,  the  great  tragic  actress,  was  still  shorter. 
« Besides,'  she  added,  <  it  is  a  good  fi&ult ;  Badiel  will  grow.' " 

M.  Ttiers  granted  the  young  cf^nAiii/tf  a  gratification  of  1200  fiunos^ 
while  Samson,  the  celebrated  professor,  undertook  her  tragic  education. 
It  was  with  great  diffieuHy  that  Rachel  could  be  induced  to  give  up  her 
predilectioQ  for  comedy ;  but  at  length  she  was  pronounced  fit  for  mana- 
geriai  isspeetion,  and  her  parents  piesring  to  make  money  out  of  her, 
Mi.  'St.  Aulaire  invited  Delestre-Poirson,  director  of  the  Gymnase,  to 
oonte  and  hear  the  little  Jewess.  He  was  satisfied  with  her  performanee 
io  *'  Erinlule,''  and  engaged  her  at  3000  francs  a  year.  His  first  CAte 
was  to  change  her  name  of  Elisa  into  Rachel,  the  learned  Dr.  V^ron  de* 
scribing  the  circumstance  thus :  '*  M.  Poirson  said  to  her,  '  That  name 
of  Eliza  will  not  suit  the  bill  at  all.  Have  you  no  other  P'  ^  My  name  is 
Elixabeth-Rachel.'  *  Come,  that  is  better.  Rachel !  that  is  a  name 
which  will  be  remembered,  and  which  is  not  borne  by  everybody.  Call 
yourself,  in  future,  Rachel.     The  selection  of  a  name  is  ot  more  conse* 
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meoM  iban  yovt  may  inagiiie.'  "  But  tbe  pire  mum  ecus  luM  forgoHi 
tnat  another  circumstance  decided  Foirson  on  calliaig  the  joong  ififnii 
Bacbel ;  Hal^yy's  opera  had  brought  the  name  into  great  vogue,  and  no 
manager  woula  neglect  such  an  opportunity  of  attracting  popular  atten- 
tion. A  wretched  play,  called  ^'  La  Yend^enne,"  was  written  aa^rttsly 
for  tbe  younfl^  actress,  and  she  made  her  first  appearaaoe  in  it  on  tlM 
25th  of  Apru^  1837.  But  few  of  the  eritica  leoognised  her  marvvUoot 
powtr ;  m  hct,  tbe  nity  &¥0<«rable  exoepibn  was  Jvles  Jaario,  mad  he 
hat  iK>t  fefgotton  to  pkime  himself  <m  his  diseoreiy  ever  siBee.  9er»  it 
his  critique,  taken  from  the  Journal  des  DibatSy  May  1 : 

In  this  "Yend^enne/'  the  authors  not  only  desired  to  make  a  drama,  but  to 
produce  at  the  same  time  a  new-bom  child  of  the  drama,  a  little  gici,  soaroe 
fifteen  years  of  age,  named  RacbeL  This  child,  thank  Heaven !  is  not  a  phe- 
nomenon,' imd  she  idll  never  cause  the  world  to  consider  her  a  prod^.  fiikshel 
plays  with  a  (joed  deal  of  soul,  heart,  talent,  and  very  little  skill :  she  reels  nota- 
ndly  the  sentmieat  of  tbe  drama  entrusted  to  her,  and  her  iateffigenoe  siffieit 
ibr  W  to  understand  it ;  she  requires  no  advice  or  lessons.  There  is  na  cffert^ 
no  exaggendion,  no  crie^  or  gestures;  a  great  soberness  in  all  the  movements 
ef  her  K>Gly  and  her  face;  nothing  that  resmbles  coquetry;  but,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  something  brusque,  bold,  even  fierce  in  her  gestures,  caniage,  and  look. 
Sucn  is  Rachel.  This  child,  who  has  the  conscience  of  truUi  in  the  tft,  druses 
herself  wiUi  a  scmnulous  fidelity  of  costume :  her  voice  is  hoarse  and  vc^ed,  like 
the  vefioe  of  a  ehila ;  her  hands  are  red,  like  the  hands  of  a  6^d ;  bar  foot  is 
like  her  kasd,  still  slightly  formed;  she  is  not  pvetty,  but  she  pleases.  In  a 
wovd,  there  is  a  |;reat  futare  in  this  yoong  talent,  and  idready  thKeia*§iodly 
crop  of  team,  of  mterest»  and  of  emotian. 

We  dare  my  M»  it  verr  fine  critMdniy  bat^  hi  lAhuoslfty,  wefvntor* 
to  suggest  it  would  have  been  mere  wtelliffMe  if  less  onuste.  Still,  we 
svppose  that  Jaino  is  jaetly  entitled  to  we  merit  ef  Wiag  the  giei^ 
Rachd  disco'veiwr.  Ummtunatdy,  the  people  eonld  not  he  induee^  to 
look  on  the  yotmr  aetress  with  tlie  anne  eye  of  efrthawsm :  tlM  peee 
wm  haAf  the  appmse  h^ewann,  and  Rachel  was  allowed  gMiilT  to  side 
kto  obfivioB,  alUKNigh  we  believe  her  ealaty  eentiinied  to  £»  pasdr  For 
a  whole  year  the  was  net  heard  of  io  pdUic ;  but  during  thatferiod  she 
mn  dSfffeatly  studying  her  art  ander  the  tuition  of  SaniSOQ%  Apower-> 
M  Isradite  laterpoeed  in  her  behalf ;  she  was  again  heard  at  the 'Ai^Atra 
Frmn^ais.  M.  Yedel  cancelled  her  engagement  with  the  Gynmasa^  and 
took  her  on  to  the  estaUisbmeBt  as  prnm^nmnpe^  with  »  ariarr  of 
4000  frasoe  a  year.  Her  foot  was  vow  firmly  planted  on  the  lamer, 
and  ehe  never  esased  her  exertions  till  rfie  had  reached  the  iWMnit  The 
ooffipany  bmng  aware  that  Mademois^  Mart  to«dE  ooBMleraUe  intvest 
in  the  yoow  actress,  attended  the  reheafiak,  a  thing  they  weie  oot  m 
die  habit  of  doing  usoaily ;  and  they  bad  the  sense  to  reeq^nsls  her 
wondroBS  talent.  Hence,  befove  the  young  girl  made  her  firstpibfia 
anpearanoe,  she  bad  attained  a  certain  degree  of  celebrity.  On'tfae  i2th 
<^June,  18S8,  tbe  bills  announced  "^  Les  Horaces,"  with  Mademoiselle 
Rachel.  And  here  we  must  make  roen  for  the  seosnd  Ottistopher 
Columbus,  Dr.  V^n : 

On  a  lovely  summer  evening,  seeldng  shade  and  solitude  (by  looking  care- 
lullv,  everythm^  may  be  found  at  Paris,  even  shade  and  solitude),  I  entered  fhd 
Theatre  Fran^ais  bftween  eight  and  nine  o'clock.    There  were  four  speetatora 
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]lithe«taDs,IbeiBf ibefifth.  Myeyeswere^attraetedtothefltai^e^atliftiiip 
€mbe,  fall  of  enmaioii,  with  a  prombeat  brow,  a  cburk  eye»  fall  of  fin ;  all  thia 
planted  on  a  tain  body,  bat  possessing  a  certain  eleganee  of  po8tare»  moveinentt 
aad  attitode.  A  sympathetic  voice,  of  the  most  deughtful  diapason,  and  before 
all  veiy  intelligent,  drew  the  attention  of  my  distracted  mind,  which  was  more 
disposed  for  sloth  than  for  admiration.  This  strange  physiognomy,  this  eye 
full  of  fire,  this  thin  body,  this  so  intelligent  Toice— it  was  Mademoiselte  Bachel ; 
alie  was  making ber  fini  appearance  in  OtmiUe  in  "Lob  Horaces/'  file  HtcIj 
and  profooBd  napressioa  made  on  me  at  the  first  g^anee  by  this  young  actress 
araised  »  me  oonfosed  lemiaiseenoes.  By  dint  of  interrogAtuig  my  meniQry,  I 
called  to  mind  a  sii^gnlar  yooqg  gud,  playing  the  Venddmute  at  tas  Gymnaset. 
I  alao  remembered  a  poor  young  gir]^  poorly  clad,  with  clumsy  shoes,  who,  on 
beinj^  asked  in  my  presence,  in  th^  corridor  of  a  theatre,  what  she  was  doings 
xepbed,  to  mj  gmt  ama8emeiit>  in  a  high  tragedy  voice  and  most  setiooa  tone, 
''I  am  Mfsoiig  my  Indies."  I  found  again  in  Mademoisdie  Eaehel  the  sin* 
ffakr  BratogBomy  of  the  Gynmase  and  the  poor  girl  poorly  elud.  The  ^onjid^ 
Saditt  bad  astcmahed  me ;  her  talent  impassion^  me ;  X  was  obliged  to  lay 
kaads  as  SMsdily as  possible  on  my  friend  Merle^whose  tastes  ami  litecocy 
faiMBes  I  aiisred,  toeompel  him  to  foUow  the  dSbiUi  of  her  whom  I  already 
oftOed  my  little  piediff^.  "This  ckttd,"  I  said  to  him,  "when  the  twelireor 
MeeakonAred  mcoi  S  talent  who  lorm  p«Uie  ounion  in  Pans  have  seeiLAiid 
heard  her,  win  be  the  gl<»y  and  Ibrtone  of  t^e  Com^die  Fran^aise."  In  ISdft 
I  bad  left  the  Opera;  the  talent  and  suoeew  of  my  actress  becaaie  kft  mtm 
£zed  idea  and  oosiness.  Be&xre  biddiM^  people  good  day,  I  asked  thenv 
^]bre  yoAseen  her  in  'Les  Hefaoes,^  in  '  Aadromaijiae P'*  The  grest^ 
number  did  not  know  of  whom  I  was  talking :  I  grew  angry  with  th^  and 
lepfeoched  tibeir  igaonmoe  in  strong  laagaage.  The  pleasores  and  joys  of  my 
sommerweK  ensozed;  my  emotioiis  aa  JMM  of  the  xh^fttoe  Krtaiain  srsre  to 
take  the  plaoe  of  the  oleaaQrea  of  the  fields,  the  incidents  and  snrposea  of 
travels.  During  the  whole  montii  ol  Jane,  didbg  the  whicA»  month  of  Jufy» 
bnt  few  people  seemed  to  be  converted  to  my  new  religion:  whether  Made- 
moiselle baobdl  performed  CtmUle,  Bmilie,  or  Hermume,  the  apostks  of  thia 
new  ereed,  of  this  new  divinity,  preaehed  in  the  desert  From  the  month  of 
Avgnst,  despite  the  caainelar  beat,  BjkebeFs  performaneea  were  more  oleselj 
followed.  When  the  theatre  appeared  to  me  neariy  filled,  I  wiped  my  bnMr» 
and,  like  the  fty  on  the  coach-wheel,  I  said  to  inyself^  with  a  satisfaction  poshed 
almost  topridey  "  Mademoiselle  lladiel  and  1  will  gain  oar  caose  with  the 
pablic.  Here  are  people  possessed  of  common  sense.**  At  last,  daring  the 
wbole  of  October  the  voang  actress  played  nine  times,  and  the  smallest  receipt 
(Motnm,  in  •*  lCthridate"Jamoant«i  to  38C9  fr.  90  c.  The  receipts  exceeded 
6000  fr.  when  she  played  Hermions:  it  was  a  complete  victory  and  deafening 
trinmph ;  Bacine  and  Uomeille  lived  again  among  ns,  as  in  the  great  tjn  ci 
Loais  iiv^;  a  feverish  popolarity  sorroonded  the  young  iragidiekne  ana  tiie 
old  tragedy. 

So  i^reftt  was  the  anoooss  attained  by  die  yo«mg  actress,  that  tlm 
aod^taires  spontsBeonsly  deeided  oo  nasing  her  siJafy  from  4000. ta 
MfiOO  fraaos,  or  8000  franes  more  than  Ligier,  SaoMon,  or  Bfoarosv 
were  Teeeivlog.  A  diort  time  afterwards,  though  still  so  young  and  in- 
experienced, she  was  summoned  to  take  her  seat  in  their  committee  of 
adflttnietratioii,  ao  otterly  had  Aiohdi  subvwled  all  the  oU  pv^udices 
ooanectod  witk  the  prinopal  Freoeh  theatio,  in  whiob,  hitbario,  ««ei]p« 
Unng  had  beea  forced  to  give  wsay  ta  pseeedeBts  and  tnditioiv  Gas  ui 
tibe  earliest  aets  of  sevense  Baehel  took  on  those  who  had  oontemned 
her  tideoti  was  so  graeefiu  that  we  cannot  omit  it  here,  although  it  ia 
peebdUy  w^  known.     M.  Pfov>ost»  <^  the  Th(d4ti»  Fsaq^aisytowboia 
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die  Iwd  applied  for  dramatic  instruction,  had  somewhat  brutally  repulsed 
her  by  teiliDg  her  to  go  and  sell  bouquets.  One  evening,  when  the 
theatre  was  crowded  to  see  Hermione^  and  bouquets  were  thrown  hj 
thousands  to  the  actress,  she  amused  herself,  so  soon  as  the  curtain  fell, 
by  filling  her  Greek  tunic  with  flowers  ;  then,  going  to  the  actor  who 
had  given  her  such  bad  advice,  and  kneeling  with  admirable  grace^  she 
said,  "  I  have  followed  your  counsel,  M.  Provost :  I  am  selling  bouquets. 
Will  you  buy  some  from  me  ?**  We  must  make  room  here  for  an  aneedote 
not  so  well  known,  serving  to  display  the  appreciation  Mademoiselle 
Mars  felt  for  the  young  actress.  We  quote  from  M.  de  Varenne,  who 
had  the  story  at  wnt  hand  from  an  intimate  friend  of  the  great  actress: 

It  was  the  day  of  Rachel's  dSM,  and  she  was  about  to  perform  Camille,  in 
"  Les  Horaces.''^  I  met  at  the  theatre  Mademoiselle  Mars,  who  said  to  me,  "  You 
are  aware  that  there  is  a  dSbut  to-day  ?"  "  Ah !"  I  remarked, ''  it  seems  ther& 
is  nothing  extraordinary  about  her."  "On  the  contrary,  according  to  competent 
judges,  great  things  may  be  expected  from  her.  At  any  rate,  come  with  me 
ana  hear  her."  I  accompanied  her  to  her  box.  We  were  alone  with  a  young 
man  who  stood  behind  her,  and  during  the  whole  performance  criticised  the 
young  actress  in  the  hope,  of  course,  of  gratifving  the  elder  one.  When  CawUUe 
appeared  on  the  stage.  Mademoiselle  Mafs  followed  her  attentively ;  then,  turn- 
ing  to  me,  she  said,  with  a  half  nod  and  a  sigh  of  hearty  satisfaction,  "  She  walka 
w3l  !'•  Those  acquainted  with  the  theatre  well  know  what  praise  was  contained 
in  these  simple  words,  especially  from  the  lips  of  Mars.  Sabine  addresses  a  few 
words  to  Camlle  at  the  moment  when  the  latter  appears  on  the  stage.  Made- 
moiselle Bachel  had  not  yet  opened  her  lips,  when  Mars  turned  to  me  again, 
and,  regarding  me  with  an  air  of  personal  tnuroph,  said,  "  And  she  listens  well  !'* 
Listening  well  is  the  height  of  art  which  few  actors  possess — an  art  as  difficult, 
more  difficult,  perhaps,  than  that  of  speaking  well  Mademoiselle  Mars  was  too 
profoondly,  too  delicately  artistic,  not  to  seize  with  delight  the  slightest  nmaneei, 
Camille  spoke  in  her  turn.  She  had  scarcely  uttered  half  a  dozen  lines  when 
Mars  exdaimed,  with  a  satisfaction  I  shall  never  foreet,  and  an  indescribabb 
feeling  of  relief,  "  Ah !  she  does  not  declaim :  she  speaks !"  When  the  fiunoos 
imprecation  came-^ 

"Rome,  Tunique  objet  de  mon  ressentiment  .... 
Rome,  enfin,  que  je  hais,  parce  qu'elle  t'honore" — 

instead  of  the  classic  elevation  of  voice,  and  those  noisy  outbursts  of  grief  which 
carry  awav  the  audience  and  force  applause.  Mademoiselle  Rachel,  either  through 
fatigue,  calculation,  or  disdain  of  received  traditions,  uttered  these  words  hoarsely, 
and  with  a  concen^ted  feeling ;  so  that  the  public,  which  expected  something 
very  different,  did  not  applaud  this  consecrated  passage.  "Ah!"  the  young 
gentleman  remarked,  "she  lacks  strei^h."  "But,  sir,"  Mademoiselle  Mars 
exclaimed,  turning  sharply  to  him,  and  as  if  stung  to  the  ouick,  "  surely  you  will 
allow  her  to  recruit  her  strength.  Are  you  fearful  she  will  not  grow  older  P  She 
grows  while  performing,  this  young  girl  I"  For  my  own  part,  though  far  from 
beinff  ill-disposed  to  the  young  actress,  I  could  not  summon  up  such  an  amount 
of  admiration,  and  was  struck  oy  Mademoiselle  Man's  heat  in  this  scene. 

As  Dr.  V^ron  iustly  tells  us,  great  names  and  great  fortunes  are  ofbO' 
pleased  to  play  the  part  of  Mecienas  to  rising  celebrity.  Hence  it  grew 
me  fashion  to  have  the  wild  Hermione  in  company.  She  soon  counted 
among  her  friends  the  greatest  personages  of  Spain  then  residing  in 
Paris,  the  Dachess  of  Berwick  and  Alba  being  the  chief  among  them. 
The  Coantess  Duch&tel  insisted  on  Rachel  dining  with  her  oonstandy, 
while  her  ^husband  the  minister  presented  her  with  a  rich  library,  con- 
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teining  the  ehrfs^autrre  of  French  Hteratnre.  In  pnblic  pltoes  her  pre- 
senoe  was  an  event.  When  she  appeared  at  the  Chamber  of  Depntief 
she  attracted  all  the  assembly  of  sages,  and  even  caused  a  species  of  dis* 
iracUon  to  the  illustrious  orators  whom  she  came  to  study.  The  foUowv 
ing  passage  contains  more  truth  and  feeling  than  we  are  wont  to  expect 
from  the  doctor : 

TThat  sense  and  good  taste  she  must  have  required  to  support  decently  this 
abrupt  transition  from  the  most  obscure  misery  to  all  the  intoxications  of 
success^  to  that  hanpy  character  of  the  spoiled  child  of  fortune,  the  great  world, 
and  the  public.  Tnis  societv,  which  at  a  lafcer  date  was  destined  to  exaggerate 
her  weaxnesses  and  accuse  ner,  without  chariness,  of  unpardonable  disorden, 
could  find  in  her,  at  the  dawn  of  her  celebrity,  virtues,  a  pure  heart,  a  heart 
virgin  to  all  evil  sentiments,  to  all  the  violent  passions,  which  she  knew  so  well 
how  to  depict  without  experiencing  them.  Tne  success  which  Mademoiselle 
Kachel  obtained  in  the  salons,  the  favour,  full  of  tenderness,  which  she  knew 
how  to  conquer  among  distinguished  women,  from  people  of  talent  and  know« 
ledge,  can  only  be  explained  by  tl\e  rare  qualities — I  do  not  say  of  the  actress, 
but  of  a  young  girl  who  was  spirituelle,  amiable,  and  always  mistress  of  heonieK 

By  d^^ees  Rachel  extended  her  repertory.  She  played  thus  Fhhire^ 
a  character  she  comprehended  admirably,  after  the  fashion  of  Euripides 
and  not  of  Racine,  regarding  herself  rather  as  a  victim  to  the  yen* 
geance  of  the  gods  than  as  a  loving  and  culpable  woman*;  Marie 
Stuart,  whom  fl£e  succeeded  in  rendering  touching  and  proud,  melan- 
choly and  implacable,  at  once  resigned  and  haue^hty,  suppliant  and 
snperb,  but  always  courageous,  patient,  and  worUiy.  The  pecuniary 
result  of  her  extraordinary  success  was,  however,  as  surprising  as  b^ 
great  talent.  It  was  estimated  that  she  made  an  income  of  400,000 
nancs,  including  her  lucrative  engagements  at  home  and  abroad.  Her 
first  appearance  in  England  was  in  1840,  when  she  played  her  limited 
round  of  characters  from  Comeille  and  Racine.  While  m  London  she 
reoeived  several  visits  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Once,  when  com- 
plaining of  her  nerves,  the  illustrious  veteran  recommended  her  to  em- 
{Joy  some  baths  of  eau  sale.  On  Rachel  naturally  inquiring  what  degree 
ci  salete  would  be  necessary,  the  Duke  condescended  to  an  explanation, 
and  Rachel  then  discovered  that  the  Duke  meant  salt,  not  dirty,  water. 
Many  letters  are  extant  from  the  great  political  actor  to  tiie  great  tragb 
queen.    The  most  interesting  we  quote  in  the  original : 

Londres,  ce  9  Juliet,  1842. 

Le  Mar^chal  Due  de  Wellmgton  pr^ente  ses  hommages  k  Mademoiselle 
Bachel.  H  a  fait  pr^venir  au  th^tre  qu'il  desirait  y  ret^iir  sa  lege,  et^n  de 
pourvoir  y  assister  k  la  r^pr^ntation  pour  le  benfice  de  Mademoiselle  RacheL 

II  y  assistera  oertainement,  n  il  devient  possible  de  s'absenter  ce  jour-lii  de 
rassembl^  du  parlement  doni  il  est  membre, 

H  regrettera  beaucoup  si  il  se  trouve  impossible  ainsi  d'avoir  la  satisfaction 
de  la  voir  et  Fentendre  encore  une  fois  avant  son  depart  de  Londres. 

In  1844,  Rachel  returned  for  an  instant  to  her  first  love :  she  per- 
formed the  part  of  Marinette  in  the  *'  D^pit  Amoureux,"  on  the  oocanon 
of  her  sister's  benefit.  On  another  occasion  she  played  the  part  of 
CAimtne^  but  with  equal  want  of  success,  for  in  Rachel's  hands  a  £in 
became  a  dagger.  The  first  modem  character  she  played  was  the 
Catherine  II.  of  Hippolyte  Romand*     She  was  as  charming  in  the 
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man  tf  gxMo  Tebei  is  ia  tb»  mHqw  pcplvM;  Imt  ibe  ^b«»  filliiw 
iigWjT  to  her  bod  J  mado^hor  look  smalleiv  aod  spite  of  h«r  iTinirfrn-Kin, 
yitfos,  sW  had  not  the  atnplitade  of  statute  suited  lor  a  Caik^nm* 
hk  1845  she  peifbraied  the  VifyMe  of  M.  Latoor  de  St.  Yvats»  of 
ivUob  flbe  made  a  ddigbtfiil  oteation*  In  1846  she  performed  lA 
'<  Jeanne  d' Arc,"  imitated  from  Scheller's  <<Maid  of  Orleass,"  bottbs 
attempt  was  not  successful,  although  Rachel  spoke  of  herself  in  that  cha- 
tacter  as  a  Grenevi^e  attired  in  the  armour  of  Bradamante.  A  Frendi 
jSntie  aeoottflts  for  ber  fialore  by  stating  that  the  unbending  armoor 
sbpiired  her  of  faer  irreeistiMe  Mrpenime  charm.  In  1847  she  perfonnad 
jtgrippme  in  <*  Bntamiioas."  We  b^ere  she  only  a8smmed;this  di»> 
Ittct^onee,  aod  in  sptte  of  her  juYeoile  air,  she  performed  it  with  tmm^ 
siderable  force.  In  die  same  year  die  represented  AtkaKe,  and  wsi 
perfectly  successful.  In  March,  1848,  she  played  in  the  ^'Lver^'*  of 
FoDsard ;  but  CTen  her  inimitable  acting  was  not  so  much  admired  as 
her  su^^ing  of  the  MarseiUaise,  The  ciroomstaace  which  led  to  her 
ihgng  it  is  tfavsdeeetibed  by  M*  Lockrdy: 

OdIb  eyembg  I  was  in  Raeliel's  box,  when  she  suddenly  said:  ''I  have 

,  dz«UBed  of  something  extraordinary,  which  will  draw  all  Paris.    I  will  siiu^  the 

Jiarmllaise**    " But  I  did  not  know  you  could  sing."    " No  matter,  f  wiB 

make  a  mfiqp^  of  it.    You  shall  come  and  hear  it  to-night ;  there  will  be  onb 


f^ree  or  four  of  you  present."  ''Then  I  am  to  announce  that 
Bad^  willsii^the  ManetOaUe  at  the  ThOtre  Eranfais  ?"  ''Certahdy;  don't 
3fOU  thnk  it  wul  bring  in  mone^  at  a  period  when  the  theatres  are  deserted  P/ 
"^That  dspends ;  I  must  hear  it  first."  In  shert,  when  the  p^^rmanoe  was 
over  we  aasemUed  in  the  green-roouu  With  her  family  ooUected  around  her, 
sod  the  tricobr  flag  m  her  hand,  she  attacked  the  celebrated  song  which  she 
had  stealthily  studi^,  yerse  by  verse,  note  by  note.  All  the  world  knows  what 
she  made  of  it !  It  was  not  singing,  properly  so  called,  but  a  redtation,  in 
which  the  strength  of  accentuation  and  tne  power  of  expression  suppHed  the 
want  of  mdody.  It  made  the  hearers  tremble  and  shudder.  The  success  w» 
as  great  as  the  conception  was  daring.  The  Mar$eilUd$9  broagfat  inas  nweh 
money  as  an  entire  tragedy. 

Soon  after,  Sachel  peformed  the  two  characten  TuQia  and  Zm^t^ 
in  Ponsarfs  tragedy,  and  her  success  suggested  *<  Valeria,'^  in  which 
Bachel  played  the  characters  of  Valeria  and  Lysuea^  to  the  great  scandal 
of  those  who  deplored  that  her  talents  should  be  wasted  on  nwh.  unworthy 
subjects.  But  ner  greatest  triumph  in  her  modem  repertory  was  Adri- 
etme  Ltcouvreur^  which  she  performed  with  evident  sympathy,  the  cir- 
^mstanoes  were  so  typical  of  her  own  life.  It  is  unneoessaij,  however, 
to^deky  on  all  the  characters  Bachel  created,  as  she  progressed  froaa  omi 
tmmsph  to  another.  Let  us  hasten  to  the  dose  of  her  oaseer.  Th»  laat 
Evropean  performance  she  gave  was,  curiously  enoogh,  on  the  boaids  of 
old  Drury,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1855,  on  the  occasion  of  a  benefit  pep> 
formance  on  behalf  of  the  Soci^t^  Fran9aise  de  Secours.  Tie  next  di^ 
she  quitted  Liverpool  for  New  York,  where  she  Imd  the  foundation  of 
that  dhiess  ixdiioh  led  to  her  premature  decease.  She  caught  cold  at  an 
evening  p«rtv  given  by  M.  Tr^vriand,  editor  of  the  Courrier  de  V Europe. 
She  was  ^'ifirbwy  <^d ;  the  mistress  of  the  house  lent  her  a  pelisse,  bat 
Mademoiselle  Bachel  returned  to  her  lodgbgs  hoarse^  and  from  that 
moment  never  ceased  to  cough.  At  Charkston  she  played  for  the  last 
time  in  her  life,  and  her  last  part  was  that  of  Adrtenne  Zecouvreur. 
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;  sooM  wmIh  in  BmmomA,  hwpug  thsl  the  cHmato  fvodi 

HtovwDMit  m  her  bealtk*  tmd  Teturned  ta  Pant  ta  FbbraiTf 

18W»ia»vtnr86rioai  condition.    lb  Cktober,  after  seUing^  W  ImM  in 


1km  Bm  IVodon  and  Iwr  fbrnttn^  sk  prooead^i  to  Egrpt,  Wt  h«r 
liealtb  was  for  erar  last  In  Majr,  1M7,  alia  latonad  t»  IfomiUai,  «dl 
bar  daatesadnaadkertopaatthafltmaBierinaooaBtiyhoaienear  M6ot- 
paBieE.  Aftarsalwrt  fltayinPaas,  wludMr  aba  wanttotakakaveaf 
W  son»  dbe  finally  retnraad  to  LoCmmI  on  tba  15th  of  lattfiaptaaban 
aad  oaver  raaa  mot  her  bad  anaiii.  No  wotds  oan  fbniiak  an  idea*  oi 
Ikeiesrftil  soEstrngB  the  aodMred  with  tlia  moat  nnaltembla  satanty,  ta 
fnia  tfaa  woada  ci  tfaa  ConiHimiionnel :  <'Aa  often  happani  in  snail 
aasafl/  aithar  ^  Am  ilhisiott  of  the  sofierer  or  the  prorision  oS  Providanaa^ 
18  her  end  appronebad  sisaoaaaed  to  antiaipaAe  it,  and  soma  days  ptenoui 
la  faardantli  shai  aufiirad  pain  no  longer.  She  baoaaaa  latignad  and 
ADaib  aa  n  al^  nod  wrote  a  lette  to  bar  fSidw  full  of  tandemeai  en  tfaa 
L  of '  tka  aaw  year.  Bbe  expired  trancpnlly  withont  a  single  mo 


at-  s  aigfa»  and  repeating  aloud  the  prayers  of  A»  djmig.  •  .  •  •  Ha» 
oohntenance  was  so  beautiful  at  tM  transfonnaition,   that  soma 


hialsned  tn  a  ^iotograf]faist  to  preasrrp  An  fratnres,  so  pure  and  ealnii 
tfant  Aay  will  pass  to  posterity  withont  hainr  distorted  by  a  sinrie  pangi'^ 
Ithaa  been  aftrmed  ^  seaaa  few  haws  Wore  deadi  actunOy  ensueA. 
Baahal  fail  into  a  awoea^  which  waa  mistaken  for  death*  Tbe  poor  snl^ 
fiHeriiTed«-Hf  sueb  a  oonditba  can  be  oalled  life  nearly  two  honia  after 
ibt  tslagraph  badannouneed  her  deoeaae  in  Pbris.  Bat  we  may  beUevf^ 
tipait  Rachel  was  prepared  for  an  early  death ;  Uke  many  other  great 
aatiatS)  aba  was  very  snperstitioii%  and  we  may  oaote  a  eurious  aoeedote 
an*  thia  subyeat  £rom  i>  Mamb  lUutiri.  She  bad  the  nanal  harror  oT 
dHidng  tinitaen  at  table^  and  a  dbwer  given  on  the  aneeess  of  Viotatf 
Hngo^^  Angelo^  was  liaUe  to  this  alyetioau  *^  What  baa  beoone  of 
IbnHtfawteeB?  Hn^o  and  Us  wife  at  Jeraay;  Gkardin  and  bis  wife-i 
'r  dead;  Pradier  is  gone;  Alfred  do  Musset,  gone ;  Gdrard  de  Ner*«l|. 
'tl  Connt  d*Ofsay,  dead ;  my  sister  Rebeeea,  dead.    I  alone  aniN- 


an  Monday,  the  11th  of  January,  all  that  was  lefl  of  Radml  wasoe^ 
Jewish  fansrial-ii 


I  to  ibe  gra? e  in  the  Jewish  bnrial-ground.  All  the  oelebritiea  of 
laktfers  and  art  were  |»«sent,  and  sefond  speeches  were,  after  the  CMfia 
fosluon,  held.  That  of  M.  Jaoin  was  peculiarly  effeotire ;  he  allttded  to 
the  loss^  withsn  so  short  a  period,  of  all  that  waa  ranoi^nad,  glorioos,  and 
6ae;  and  be  vttered  his  regret  that  the  deceased  was  not  eulogised  by  a 
nmn  neha  was  sJono  oompeteottodo  ao,  bat  who  waa  now  in  exilo— BL 
Victor  Hugo.  Thus  passed  away  the  greatest  tragic  actress  Franoeemt 
fMnaased;  worsay  advisedly  the  greatest,  for  she  was  more  than  a  mere 
astresr;  die  sneoeeded  in  eacnting  the  hearers'  interest  in  tbe  |riay  itaeUC 
and  when  we  bear  in  mindtba  fi;eneralchara0ter  of  French  tragedies^  and 
the  inflatad  sentimenta  for  wfaioh  they  are  made  a  medinm,  wo  cannot 
infliaianUy  admoe  tho  shBl  with  iriiieh  Rachel  rendered  eren  such  versaa 
entrancinif. 

Ik^  ibe  wbok  of  oariktohwli«vep«po«>bri«fem>d  to  the 
nattoju,  imd  left  die  woman  at  peaoe;  we  have  no  desire  to  caat  a  atone 
flfan  her  graven  and  much  may  bo  fbrgiven  in  ramembranco  of  tbe  ea« 
oeptional  temptations  to  wUch  she  was  exposed.     But  we  are  sorry  to 
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say  that  the  Frendiy  who  are  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  a  friend  for  a  je8t» 
have  not  been  so  generous,  and  multitudinous  anecdotes  hare  been  raked 
up  about  her,  which  do  no  credit  either  to  the  actress  or  the  narrator. 
Some  of  these,  which  tend  to  throw  a  light  on  her  character,  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  select,  avoiding,  as  far  as  poasible,  all  personality. 

A  young  author,  very  poor,  and  yet  enjoying  a  certain  degree  of 
poetioJ  reputation,  had  completed  a  three-act  comedy  in  verse.  He 
presented  it  to  the  Th&^re  Fran9ais,  and  it  was  rejected.  The  poet  was 
in  despair,  when  Rachel  took  him  on  one  side.  **  I  know  an  E^lishman 
who  has  a  mania  for  unpublished  MSS.,"  she  said  to  him ;  **  will  you  let 
him  have  yours  for  1000  fr.  ?"  The  poet  gladly  consented ;  the  aetreia 
gave  him  the  money  and  kept  him  to  dinner.  A  week  later  the  MS. 
was  magnificently  l>ound  and  placed  in  her  private  library. 

On  one  occasion  Rachel  had  to  write  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  home 
minister,  M.  Baroche.  Before  sending  it  she  showed  it  to  Arsene  Hooi- 
saye,  who  advised  her  to  recopy  it,  and  correct  some  orthographical 
errors.  **  Ah,  bah !"  she  replied,  '<  let  them  stand;  in  that  way  my  letter 
will  appear  all  the  more  sincere." 

One  day  Rachel  had  a  grand  dinner  party,  and  determined  to  do  things 
in  style.  She  called  on  a  critic  of  her  acquaintance  to  aid  her  in  choosing 
her  dessert.  They  went  to  Chevet's,  where  Rachel  demanded  all  the 
finest  &uit  in  and  out  of  season.  Just  as  she  was  going  away,  Chevet 
suggested  that  madame  should  have  a  pine-apple  for  the  centre,  but  the 
price  was  too  high ;  she  agreed  to  hire  it  The  dinner  was  superb ;  for 
she  did  things  nght  royally.  Still,  in  a  comer  of  her  heart  there  was 
always  a  trace  of  that  parsimony  peculiar  to  her  race.  YHien  the  dessert 
was  put  on  the  table  the  pine-apple  looked  magnificent,  and  the  critio 
maliciously  suggested  to  tne  Due  de  St  Teodoro  that  he  should  cut  it 
The  due  leaned  over  the  table  and  thrust  a  sharp  knife  into  the  forbidden 
fruit,  which  he  bore  off  in  triumph.  Mademoiselle  Rachel  saw  the  deed. 
She  was  struck  by  it  as  if  a  traeedy  dagger  had  been  suddenly  thrust 
into  her  heart.  She  uttered  a  dolorous  cry,  and  cast  a  fifth-act  glance 
on  the  due  **  Mademoiselle  Rachel  has,  then,  a  pine-apple  for  a  heart,** 
said  Ponsard.  Nothing  could  restore  her  good-humour  that  evening. 
It  could  not  be  avarice,  for  the  dinner  had  cost  1200  fir.  It  was  rather 
an  attack  of  the  nerves.  It  was  misunderstood,  however,  and  the  story 
of  the  70-firanc  pine-apple  made  the  round  of  the  saions. 

During  the  coup  dCetaty  a  critic,  who  had  not  always  be«i  kind  to  hex^ 
was  gravely  compromised.  She  heard  of  it,  and  never  rested  for  two 
whole  days,  until  she  had  restored  him  to  Hberty— and  to  write  against 
her  still. 

Rachel  received  500  fr.  premium  for  each  occasion  she  thought  proper 
to  play  more  than  twice  a  week.  When  the  '<  Malade  Imaginaire'*  was 
given,  with  the  procession  in  which  all  the  company  defiles  before  the 
andience,  -she  walked  at  the  head  to  receive  the  applause  of  the  public— 
and  the  500  fir.  The  amount  being  at  last  disputed,  she  never  appeared 
in  the  procession  again ;  not  even  on  the  night  of  Moli^re's/Sls. 

One  of  her  companions  at  the  Th^re  Fran9ais,  a  blonde  with  an 
anffelic  £eu^  but  terminatine  deplorably  in  enormous  hands  and  feet^ 
said  one  day  before  her  in  the  green-room,  "  I  adore  Meudon — I  have 
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there  a  little  pied^&^erre.*'  '<  You  V*  Rachel  exclaimed,  with  an  in^ 
describahle  sir  of  niockeiy,  which  gained  her  three  nmnds  of  applause. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  Rachers  ayarice,  and  many  of  her 
admirers  have  been  turned  away  from  her  by  this  charge.  But  there 
appears  to  be  but  little  truth  in  it.  She  has  left  behind  1,500,000  fr. 
it  is  said ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  gained  more  than  four  millions, 
and  if  she  had  spent  but  60,000  fr.  a  year  since  1838,  she  would  have 
bad  three  millions  to  leave  behind  her.  Not  only  was  she  not  avaricioDs; 
hot  she  actually  devoted  herself  to  her  friends  with  a  degree  of  prodigality.' 
On  the  day  after  M.  Michel  L6vy  lost  his  first  action  against  I>umas,  she 
sent  to  tell  him  that  she  had  200,000  fr.  at  his  service. 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  Rachel  was  full  of  contradictions  and 
fiulings.  As  she  loved  gambling,  she  took  every  opportunity  to  organise 
amon^  her  family  a  game  of  cards  or  a  loto.  If  she  lost  twenty  or  thirty 
sous  she  vrould  become  furious,  and  rage  against  the  whole  world.  Then 
her  brother  would  ask  her  for  two  thousand  francs,,  of  which  he  stood  ixi 
pressing  need,  and  she  would  give  them  vnthout  a  word. 

Among  the  letters  of  Mademoiselle  Rachel  which  have  been  preserved, 
we  find  one  admirable  specimen,  addressed  to  a  well-known  Hebrew 
banker: 

MoK8iBint,~My  friend  M.  asserts  that  I  need  only  write  we  word  to  you  to 
obtain  for  him  fifty  shares  in  the  Austrian  railways.  If  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  add  fifty  more  for  each  extra  word,  the  surplus  will  be  for  ypur  ever 
devoted  Bachbl. 

Among  the  curious  letters  which  Rachel  had  received  in  the  course 
of  her  theatrical  career,  was  one  she  was  fond  of  showing.  She  had 
reason  to  complain  of  the  chief  of  the  claque,  and  he  expostulated  as 
follows : 

Madxmoisblle, — I  cannot  remain  under  the  obloquy  of  a  reproach  from  lips 
such  as  yours,  llie  following  is  an  authentic  statement  of  what  occurred:  ai 
the  first  representation  I  led  the  attack  in  person  not  less  than  thirty-three 
times.  We  had  three  acclamations,  four  huarities,  two  thrilling  movements, 
four  renewals  of  applause,  and  two  indefinite  explosions.  In  fad;,  to  such  an 
extent  did  we  carry  our  applause,  that  the  occupants  of  the  stalls  were  scan- 
dalised, and  cried  out,  "  Turn  them  out !"  My  men  were  positively  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  and  even  intimated  to  me  that  they  could  not  again  go  through 
such  an  evening.  Seeing  such  was  the  case,  I  applied  for  the  MS.,  and  after 
havinjs  profoundly  studied  the  piece,  I  was  obliged  to  make  up  my  mind  to 
certain  curtaihnenis  in  the  service  of  my  men.    1^  however,  only  applied  them 

to  MM. y  aiu],  if  the  ad  interim  office  I  hold  afford  me  the  opportunitv,  I 

will  make  them  ample  amends.  In  such  a  situation  as  I  have  just  depicted,  I 
have  only  to  request  you  to  believe  firmly  in  my  profound  admiration  and  re- 
spectful zeal ;  and  I  venture  to  entreat  you  to  have  some  consideration  for  the 
difKcnlties  that  environ  me. 

In  the  course  of  our  reading  we  have  naturally  met  with  many  anpre- 
eiators  of  Rachel's  acting,  but  «ione  of  them  appear  to  us  so  truihral  as 
that  published  by  Mr.  Charles  Harvey,  in  his  <' Theatres  of  Paris,''  to 
the  rollowing  effect : 

Nature  has  endowed  Mademoiselle  Rachel  with  a  face  and  form  modelled  after 
Ihe  statues  of  andent  Greece;  ha  figure,  though  slight,  is  at  once  graceful  and 
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coiTmndfig;  her  eyes  «»  mtU  kiteipriBaive ;  Md  tbw»  it  a  iln|ie 
in  her  look,  walk^  and  ouuume,  which  act  aboe  coold  nerer  givt.  Her  ^ 
tmmphs  hare  heen  in  parts  in  which  hatred,  contempt,  or  ioonv  forms  a  prin- 
dpal  leatoe.  Thus,  nothing  can  he  fin^  than  her  CamiUe  in  ''^Les  Horaces." 
WMle  she  spoke,  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  her,  in  order  that  not  a  sound,  not  a 
gesture  nngnt  he  lost;  her  voice,  though  at  times  suhdued  afanost  to  a  whisjwiy 
CMne  distiBet  to  ereiy  ear,  so  deiop,  so  unhroken  was  tiM  simee;  rmtA  at  bsl^ 
wfatB,  cufBioojBe  hy  her  own  cneny,  md  concentratii^  all  fair  nftretigiih  into  <mm 
ftudieffoEi,  she,  as  it  were^  hissed  out  the  ''  ICDiBoile  «n  tee  came,  el  mourn 
de  piaisir  I"  the  whole  bouse  burst  into  one  siaultaBDoaa  roar  of  jmnlauM^  and 
ye-echoed  long  and  budly  as  weU  behind  as  before  theeartain.  Whan  trader*- 
ness  or  grief  unmixed  with  the  sterner  passions  are  required,  Bachel  is  com- 
parative^ ineffective ;  even  Tirginie,  one  of  her  finest  creations,  though  a  oon- 
anmmate  piece  of  acting,  has  not  that  influence  on  the  spectator  wfaid&  is  pro- 
daoed  by  ner  performance  of  CamiUe  or  Hermione.  But  whatever  be  the  cha^ 
BMter  swtaned  by  her,  she  is  always  great,  always  adniiable. 

It  is  now  clearly  established  that  Rachef  did  not  quit  (be  rel^oii  of 
Uer  family  for  that  of  Catholicism.  Even  royal  infloence  was  attempted 
in  vun,  of  which  a  curious  instance  is  quoted  in  the  Figaro.  Aiter  tfaa 
deatji  of  Loins  Philippe,  the  Prince  de  Joinville  designed  a  drawings 
which  was  sent  to  Pans  to  be  lithogn^ed.  Rachel  hearing  of  it,  wrot^ 
to  General  Rumigny  for  a  copy,  and  the  Queen  Am^lie  sent  her  word  : 
^  Mademoiselle  £u»el  will  b»  presented  with  my  aon'i  dranpiw  when 
aha  ia  converted  to  Catholioisin.''  But  Raohal  always  had  a  hwmdfy 
feeling  towards  the  family  of  the  King  of  the  French ;  for  did  not  Lama 
PhiHppe  present  her  with  a  thousand  francs  ?  and  the  rarity  of  the  g^ 
gBsatty  enhanead  its  valuew  It  appears,  too,.that  Raobel  had  intended  a 
jaoBveBrion,  but  her  desire  remained  unaccomplished.  Daring  the  latter 
femci  her  life  she  devoted  considerable  attendon  and  thd^^  to  the 
subject  of  religion.  She  read  Bossuet  andF6n61on  with  deep  interest  and 
sustained  attendon.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  if  she  did  not 
eiiiUrace  Cathelicism,  it  was  because  she  did  not  find  in^  it  better  daims 
to  belief  than  the  religion  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up. 

"  One  word,"  writes  M.  Jules  Janin,  **  may  serve  to  explain  Made* 
'mcraidle  Rachel  entirdy,  and  it  is  the  remark  of  a  dybg  hero*  When 
Ihe  li&ffM»l  de  Saxe  anoenmbed,  exhausted  by  glory  aiM  oveiwme  by 
fHsnesM^  sammnded  fay  ao  many  pleaauses,  and  yet  wearied  of  ao  vasogr 
ptoasmts,  he  said  to  his  physician,  who  was  weeping,  *  Monsieur  de  Sena% 
do  not  kment:  I  have  enjoyed  a  glorious  drMon — m  dream  beyond 
Iflie  infinite  P^ 
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Haht  ctmoas  thii^  happened  in  tha  four  jean  I  patMcl  at  old 
StyMa  (said  Uaster  Balfour,  thoughtfully);  but  perha{»  the  ruomeat 
ffo  of  all,  was  that  bumess  of  the  ^  with  tho  jellow^black  eyaa!  Tei^ 
jDm  HouHoDy  yonll  open  your  bkie  onea  a  good  deal  widor  yet.  What 
do  you  think  of  a  whole  sdiool— seyeniy-throe  feUows^nina  daj*pup£li^ 
andtwoG.  P.  B/»— 

"What  are  CRB/sT 

Gendemea^Parloor-Boardera.  We  gaye  them  the  name  just  to 
take  down^  their  conceit  What  do  jrou  think  of  all  these  bemg  left 
to  the  entire  contool  of  a  ^id  of  nineteen— managed  by  h^  aia|^ 
liand  ?    And  a  predous  tight  one  it  preyed.    You  just  wait 

Styles,  AS  I  told  you,  was  often  m,  and  quite  incapable  at  these  times 
of  taidng  any  part,  howeyer  trifliog,  in  the  management  of  the  sebooL 
It  was  some — what  do  yo«  call  it  ?— cerebral  affection,  orimudly  indoeed 

Sr  orez^^tudy  at  college;  and  it  recurred,  at  interyals,  throughout  his 
e.  Nothing  but  complete  repose  ayuled  him  during  the  continuanee 
of  these  attack^  which  sometimes  lasted  only  for  a  day  or  two,  when 
again  he  was  as  well  as  eyer.  This  state  of  thiiu^s  was,  of  coune,  w^ 
known  to  the  fellows'  goyeraors  and  friends;  but  such  was  StyWs 
reputation  as  a  scholar,  and  maker  of  scholars,  that  it  did  no  damage  to 
die  school,  wludi  was  <always  chock-full,  and  chMps  wuting  to  get  in. 

When  Styles  was  laid  up^  business  was  hustled  on,  somehow,  in  a 
muddled  way,  by  two  resident  under'-masteis,  a  daily  Frendi  one,  and 
Queen  Mob. 

Queen  Hob  was  an  elderly  relation  of  Styles's,  who  looked  aft«r 
the  house  matters,  counted  the  linen,  did  the  bills,  and  a  lot  of  other 
tiunga  Styles  would  not  condescend  to;  told  tales  of  the  boys^  and 
always  sported  a  mob-cap — whence  her  nama  She  was  a  stem 'old 
lady,  witn  an  intense  hatred  and  distrust  of  all  schoolboys,  dealmg  with 
ihem  as  with  a  race  of  young  lunatics,  eyery  one  of  whose  actions  and 
^I^Drdi  was  a  natural  subject  of  suspicion,  and  to  be  receiyed  with  rebuke 

jdcontroL  She  had— apart  from  this  weakness^lots  of  sense,  but  no 
grammar  to  speak  of;  haa  eariy  in  life  discarded  the  A  s»  an  ahsunlesi* 
cnmbrance,  and  always,  after  grace,  directed  the  servant  to  take. off  the 
'^  liwenJ*  She  had  come,  oris;inally,  on  a  yitit  for  three  dayi,.and  had, 
at  tlie  time  I  speak  d^  stopped  seyenteen  years  longer. 

Other  yisiton,  for  shorter  neriods,  not  un&eqoentiy  appeared  at  Stylesffc 
He  was,.we  heard,  a  capital  host;  and  the  Gk  P.  B.  s,  who  were  soma- 
times  honoured  witii  inyitations  to  the  nine  o'clock  suppers,  came  away 
lu^y  pleased  with  thdr  entertainment 

Styles  alwavs  gaye  his  visitors  the  dioice  of  dining  in  the  «shoot  or 
the  study,  and  we  generally  found,  espedally  when  they  happened  to  be 
of  the  more  curious  sex,  tnat  they  preferred  the  former,  in  which  ease 
ttey  sat  at  the  top  of  the  table,  with  Styles,  Queen  Mob,  and  the  senior 
—  '       and  had  aU  sorts  of  jolly  little  thii^  that  made  our  boiled 
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mutton,  and  rioe-pudding  with  a  dab  of  salt  butter  upon  it,  look  rather 
queer.  Our  banquets  were  of  Queen  Mob's  invention  (anything  was 
good  enough  for  a  schoolboy!),  and  Styles  never  interposed  in  any 
domestic  details,  being,  to  do  him  justice,  utterly  indifferent  as  to  what 
was  provided  for  himself. 

It's  my  belief  some  of  us  would  have  been  starved  in  Queen  Mob's 
thne,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  <<  Will's  basket." 

Will  was  a  superannuated  servitor  of  the  establishment,  who  was  per- 
mitted to  retain— in  private  life — the  privilege  of  purchasing  stale  cakes 
and  mouldyish  firuit-pies  at  a  shop  in  the  town,  and  retailing  them  in  the 
school,  at  the  cost  to  the  buyer  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.,  and  a 
stomach-ache. 

Now,  let  me  see.  I  think  it  was  in  the  third  or  fourth  half  of  my 
stay  at  the  school,  that  there  arrived  a  very  mysterious  visitor — a  lady. 
She  came,  intending  to  pass  a  considerable  time ;  that  we  knew,  for  sne 
bvought  with  her  a  whole  lot  of  boies,  a  large  case  of  books,  a  harp,  and 
a  Newfoundland  dog,  which  faithful  and  ferocious  animal  informed  ua» 
through  the  medium  of  his  collar,  that  his  mistress  was  Mary  PercivaL 

*^  Mary  Percival  I"  Delicious  name !  She  must  be  young  and  beau- 
tiful. We  saw  her  clogs.  They  were  about  the  length  of  one's  middle 
finger!  Out  of  these  articles  alone  we  conjured  up  a  glorious  ideaL 
About  two-and-twenty  (boys'  loves  are  always  advanced  in  years),  with 
small,  chiselled  features,  like  a  Grecian  goddess,  waves  of  silken  haur,  and 
80  forth.  It  was  a  singular  circumstance  (as  some  one  afterwards  re- 
marked) that  we  could  arrive  at  no  definite  understanding  with  regard 
to  her  eyes.  Everybody  was  positive,  would  have  staked  lus  existence, 
as  to  what  they  were  not.  They  were  neither  black,  blue,  hazel,  pink^ 
green,  nor  g^y ;  not  large,  nor  small,  nor  long,  nor  round,  nor  anything 
dist  imagination  could  devise.  We  settled  every  other  feature.  The 
eyes  beat  tis.  What  then  were  they?  Had  sne  eyes?  Of  course. 
There  were  her  books,  and  her  harp,  to  prove  it.  We  had  to  leave  the 
point  unsettled. 

Lots  were  solemnly  drawn,  in  order  to  decide  who  should  be  in  love 
with  Mary  Percival,  and  the  two  longest  happening  (as  Mickey  Creagh, 
who  held  them,  announced)  to  be  of  the  same  length,  this  lucky  circum- 
stance became  the  parent  of  one  of  the  prettiest  fights  of  the  half,  the 
result  being  that  the  unconsdous  damsel  mil  to  the  lot  of  Boss  Twigge, 
the  son  of  a  London  alderman,  a  big  hulking  fellow  of  the  upper  school, 
who  immediately  cut  the  initials  ''  M.  P."  inside  the  lid  of  his  desk,  and 
became  hopelessly  enslaved. 

Elagerly  was  the  next  dinner-hour  anticipated,  for  not  a  doubt  visited 
the  mind  of  anybody  that  the  mysterious  beauty  would  show.  We  were 
disappointed.  Styles  and  Queen  Mob  appeared  as  usual ;  not  so  Mary 
Percival.  She  never  did  come ;  and  but  for  having  noticed  the  arrivid 
of  her  luggage,  and  occasionally  seeing  a  minute  portion  of  dinner,  such 
as  you  might  offer  to  a  pining  dickybird,  sent  carefully  up,  before  any- 
boay  else  was  helped,  we  imghtn't  have  known  that  she  was  in  the 
house* 

Soon,  however,  strange,  sometimes  contradictory,  rumours  crept  into 
circulation,  having  reference  alike  to  the  person,  character,  and  genml 
habits  of  Uie  beautiful  recluse.    Nobody  had  actually  set  eyes  upon  her. 
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It  was  Aoag^bt  that  Queen  Mob^  and  a  stolid  maid  from  Northumberlandy 
who  coM  speak  nothiog  but  her  natural  burr,  and  was  forbidden  to  dis- 
ooorse  in  Hiai^  were  the  onlj  parties  admitted  to  her  presence. 

The  barriers  opposed  to  our  curiosify  had  the  accustomed  effect  of 
qok^ening  the  same,  and  already  the  matter  became  tinged  with  the  de- 
lightful hue  of  romance.  Mary  PerciTal  was  forthwith  promoted  to  the 
position  of  an  enchanted  princess,  held  in  thrall  by  a  wicked  old  fniry 
(Queen  Mob)»  who  was  aunt  to  a  weak,  but  well-meaning  monarch 
(Styles),  who,  engagfed  in  occult  studies,  had,  with  inconceivable  stupidity 
for  so  gifted  a  man,  left  the  affairs  of  his  house  and  kingdom  entirely  to 
Ae  control  of  the  aged  and  malevolent  relative  in  question.  Plots  were 
laid  for  the  emancipation  of  the  distressed  princeu,  and  we  even  went  the 
length  of  tamiting  Boss  Twigge  for.  not  attempting  something  on  behalf 
of  his  lady.     Boss,  however,  peremptorily  declined. 

This  mode  of  treating  the  matter,  though  it  amused,  did  not  satisfy  us; 
and  some  of  the  more  practical  individuals  among  us  resolved  to -trace  out 
the  mystery.  Charley  Lysons,  of  the  lower  school — who  was  rather  a 
pet  of  Queen  Mob's — took  courage  to  question  that  lady  on  the  subject 
of  the  strange  inmate,  hot  encountered  such  a  rebuff  as  effekstually  stopped 
any  further  investigations  in  i/iat  quarter* 

Better  success  attended  a  combined  assault  upon  the  fidelity  of  a  small 
kitchen-maid,  with  whom  we  sometimes  exchanged  gestures  of  passionate 
attachment,  as  she  passed  to  and  fro  across  an  area  commanded  by  the 
playgronndL  From  her  we  leanat  by  degrees  that  Maiy  Percival  was  a 
reality,  a  living  creature,  a  woman,  a  lady — and  a  young  one.  One  by 
one,  the  mysterious  attributes  with  which  we  had  invest  her  were,  by 
Hester  Moggs,  quietly  stripped  away.  Her  beauty,  however,  lemained. 
Fact,  or  fiction,  could  not  injure  that.  Hester  Moggs'a  utmost  eloquence 
eoold  not  vulgarise  the  litUe  perfect  mouth,  the  even,  glistening  teedi, 
the  dimpled  chin. 

**  But  the  eyes,  Hester— how  about  the  eyes  ?** 

Hester  assumed  a  look  of  horror,  and  sniffed. 

**  Now,  don't  be  silly,  child" — the  speaker  was  twelve,  and  Hester  five ' 
and-twenty— ^  tell  us  about  the  eyes — the  eyes  !  Oh,  Hester,  don't  go, 
daxUng  Hester — here^s  a  ribb        " 

Hangtiie  giri !  she  was  always  hearing  missis  ! 

So,  gradudly,  the  secret  narrowed  itself  to  one  feature.  About  tins 
Aere  could  be  no  longer  any  question — 

There  was  iomeMn^  odd  about  Mary  Perew€d^s  eyes  ! 

This  conclusion  arrived  at,  curiosity  rose  to  fever  pitch.  We  put  in 
practice  every  possible  means  to  gratify  it,  taking  infinitely  more  pains 
than  you  would  believe  possible,  if  you  have  never  observed  how  amystMy 
grows  by  discussion  into  something  grand  and  marvellous.  We  culti- 
vated the  6.  VI  B;'s,  who  were,  or  nretonded  to  be,  as  ignorant  as  our- 
selves— we  made^  deputations  to  Styles,  asking  for  imposnble  holidavs — 
we  watched  the  window  of  the  mysterious  princess,  visible  from  one  side  of 
llie  playground,  every  day  for  hours,  relieving  g^uard  like  sentinels^  and 
reporting  such  faint  indications  of  a  living  occupancy  as  had  been  ob- 
eerved  during  the  expning  watch.  These,  to  be  sure,  were  meagre 
enough.  There  were,  however,  two  littie  rose-trees,  in  pots,  plaoed  vpon 
ibe  window-sill.     The  *<  princess"  (as  we  got  to  call  her)  tended  these 
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I^enelf ;  and,  oo  won  than  one  oacanm,  a  hand  ao  amaU,  a»  lAAim,  aa 
gracafiiV  ^  alsiost  to  dme  tbe  OMm  auaoaptyole  of  bar  adoamai  firaQln^ 
glistened  out  firom  behind  ihe  window-eortaiiia,  pfaickad  a  daaajed  lan^ 
«r  diluted  a  flowiW)  and  shot  baok.  like  a  fis^ht^iad  dove. 

At  laat,  after  fire  weeka'  expeetatbn  aad  coDJectare,  our  iaaiMitMiie^ 
was  partiaUy  zewatded. 

One  beantifbl  ereninje  in  the  Middle  of  Anguat^  it  happened  that  the 
whole  aehool  went  out  for  a  walk.  EYeathaG.  P.  B/abononredthe  pto* 
eeanont  walkings  howefcr,  a  little  ako^-*aa  became  them — ficom  the 
jaeketed  throng,  theor  k>ng*tailed  ooala  and  high«hedad  Blicheaa  (ton^ 
rtniatad  to  look  like  Wellinfftons)  fiarming  olga^  of  ofart  lidieale  and 
aeeret  envy  to  those  who  IbttowacL 

One  laoky  chap  waa  kftat  honaa*  Me.  I  had  got  ii^  a  fow  £tm 
ptohing  into  Bartle  GoUamidt^-ran  iaapodent  7«uig  Hebrew,  who  shot 
a  pellet  into  mj  eye  in  sohool.  The  jnart 'thfew  ma  off  my  goavd,  and 
bang  want  my  Gradoaat  Beetle's  haadi  %lea  didn't  much  mind  figfak- 
ing  at  proper  tines,  bat  he  objected  to  at  in  aehool  hours,  aa  intcrfiiriay 
wkh  study,  aa  we  were  both  aaned,  Bartle  waa  aent  to  bed,  and  I  waa 
detained  from  the  OTenkigwalk,  and  eonaalad  nayself  with  the  '^Gaatla 
of  Otranto.'* 

There  were  aoaie  taaumskohiisheaat  the  end  <rf  the  playground,  just 
eaeugfa  to  meka  a  cona£ortable  arbour  for  any  feUew  who  dkhi*t  aotiad 
arouMiiBg  on  the  ground  at  4hair  roots ;  and  under  one  of  theae  I  waa 
Iprmr,  reading,  whan  the  odd  thing  happened  that  I'm  going  to  tdl  yea. 

.1  kad  just  got  to— 

''<AUa!  tboa  miatabast,'  said  MatiMa,  sighmg;  «!  am  MaafredTa 
daughter;  but  no  dangess  await  meJ 

'<<Attiaaemeatr  aaid  Theodore ;  <  but  kst  nght,  I  hleaaed  myaelf  fet 
yialding  thee  the  aenrice  thy  i^aeaoua  eoaspassion  so  eharitably  retuma 
me  now.' 

<< '  Still  thou  art  in  an  errei,'  aaid  the  prboess ;'  but  this  is  no  time 
for  erolanation.     Fly,  virtuous  yeutfa.'  ^ 

Suttdanly,  the  distant  roioe  ii  Styles  interrupted  the  passionate  dia- 
logue. My  heart  stood  still  The ''Castle  of  Otanto^  was  mpaosctibed 
woi^     Silence,  howeyer,  succeeded,  and  I-aagerly  resumed : 

''  A  deep  and  hollow  groau  startled  the- prineaaa  and  Theodeie. 

^'Coafaaiott!  we  are  oferhaard  T  aaid  the  prineeas* 

<'  The^  listened,  but  peroeiying  no  farther  noiae,  they  hedi  oencludsd 
it  the  efl&ct  of  pent^op  vapours;  and  the  prinaoss  earned  TheodeneT — 
(how,  I  thought,  tfotiM  he  pesasit  it  ?) — <^  to:  her  fotbar'a  armowy,  vhare, 
equipping  him  with  a  complete  anit^  he  was  eandnoted,  by  Matilda  tothe 
uoatamiflatti 

**  <  Avoid  the  town,'  said  the  princess. 

''Theodore  flui^  himself  at  her  feet,  and,  ambg her  %  hand,  nhMi 
withstrqgglaaahe  suffered  him  to  Idas,  he  vesredonthe  eerlieatoppm" 
tunity  te—-^t  himaelf  knighted  r 

I  hid  juat  reashed  this  amaaing  dimaz,  iriiea  again  the -Toieeeffltylea 

■   theap 


lupon  the  braeae.    CarefoUy  putting  aside  the  apnya  of  my 
fiak,  I  peeped  through.    What  do  y  on  thmk  I  aaw  ? 
Styke-aud  Mazy  PerciTalt 
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Qcnonr  raooK^  lit 

T«i»  the  be—tifal  pmmmb,  wMoried  at  iMt  of  W  bower,  wat  oooHv 
« ittoog  iown  !&•  plaj^fnmiid  hy  tbe  owtttr't  nde-^^^oi  iBtiwag  on  bit 
arm,  though — no !  I  sair  divactij  she  wan^  of  the  leaning  aort  I  inle 
descrilung  people,  eepeciaily  women,  laorepartieiilarlypfe^  wonen,  and 
I  can't  this.  I  can  better  tell  yon  whctahe  w«t  aot.  Om  wara^t tall, 
that  18,  not  above  the  middle  height ;  Ae  wtaan't  a  bit  like  Qwcen  Hob ; 
die  had  nethiaar  angwhff  dxmt  ^ ;  every  line  waa  aweepiag,  nmdedy 
andgtaceftd;  akehad  the  daatMet  little  loot,  and  thii  the  aet  «poB  the 


groond  with  what  some  of  you  ]poet  chaps  would  «all  an  ** 

U  Bsii  jfui  aa  phtnly  m  yeo  can  speak,  *'  Here  I  ohoaae  to  4l^  let  the 

whole  world  eppoae  om.'* 

She  hMl  apkndid  dank  hatr,  anmged  in  a  deep  bairi  «paii  hsr  wUle 
msiu  The  hm,  aa  fiw  as  it  coidd  ht  seen,  exceeded  mm  aaoet  foaaantie 
droaii  I  ekin,  mouthy  aad  half  the  ckeek  and  neee  weM  TiaiMe  eaeugh, 
kiat,  mnd  Ike  hrow»  she  wete  a  evioM  bread  fillet,  made  like  tkakatf- 
aask  wetn  ky  karib^nkis.  Ske  wasn't  Uiadft^ded,  you  wdeistaBd. 
niere  wera  kvg^ekoiilar  kelee  eat  for  the  eyes,  and  rswnd  tinse  wem^ 
first  M  urinissB,  then  »  yelloer,  lian,  ioipaitiag  a  gkairty  and  korffiUe  es* 
peoBsion,  sash  aa  it  is  iaspossiMe-to  deseribe. 

fibewriked  with  her  little  head  iaokned  forward,  aad  her  whita  hands 
ciaaped  ti^  fngelhar  snaarthiiig  m  tke  attitude  ef  tke^  adaring  eaintB 
laikpiataBSk 

Nat  havkig  seen  aoe  godewn  the  pkygroand,  tkey  nodaobt  beliered 
it  wh^y  deserted,  and  came  sleerfy  on,  taming  aaecbaaieally  when  tbsy 
readied  the  tamansks,  instead  of  comiog  roond,  yet  pMskig  so  dost  that 
the  praeeas'a  light  dress  bvosbed  tke  aprays.  S^jrles  waa  reading  to  her 
ki  a  loar,  earnest  Tosae.  And  what  do  yoo  thkik  k  was  ?  AOiaekphyl 
Itfsaatmeaslaithsra.    Tke '<  Afosatis'' of  Eoiipides. 

I  was  latiiii  forwaKl  in  Cbeek,  and  I  knew  wtot  ke  was  sn^kig.  I 
won't  bother  you  with  the  Greek,  but  my  crib  giyes  it  thna : 

Sifrc,  Sorely  thy  wife  Alcestis  is  not  dead  ? 
JdMei.  There  is  a  twofold  tale  to  tell  of  bar. 
Here,  Bnt  do  yoa  speak  of  her  as  dead  or  fiTing? 
Mmei,  She  is^^^mishs  is  wot^-^mdl  am  wteteM. 


Tkeptkaoeas  dnmad  her  hands  to  bar  nnsked  foee,  like  one  m  agony, 
tkoi^  I  ioHMied  sU  was  only  koiisd,  for  hnw  abooU  she  know  anything 
of  Euripides  f— and  they  passed  eat  of  kearing. 

Tkemyst«ies<tf  Otmntowefiefodnigkitonodnng.  It  was^  after  di 
cnly  the  ghost  of  nioBsanee.  Here  was  tke  real  t&g.  Was  the  fillet 
jt&gdse?  But  howstmwel  how  mconmlete!  bow  Kkely  to  attraat 
the  TeiY  noiiee  and  inqoby  3ie  desuod  to  sinm  l--or  was  it  to  ooneeal 
aome  defeat  too  horribto  Here  tkey  oaproaohed  Sfaik     Stjles.knd 


Beadiog»  and  both  moted  sadly  and  rflenify  onward,  koried  in 
L    To  my  immense  censiematosn  tkey  dsd  not  tom  off  as  hafoi 


thought.  To  my  immense  censtematien  tkey  dsd  not  ton  off  as  faafos% 
kot^paianing  the  path,  came  roond  my  ambush,  and  wese  upon  aae  1 

The  prineess  started  and  stepped.  Styka  cnoght  me  I7  the  oettar. 
I  didn't  care.  I  waa  oidy  m  the  pkygiwaad,  wkere  I  had  a  right  to  kai 
and  Btylea  Uraeelf  was  oat  of  bounds,  if  anybody  was. 

The  jolly  old  chap  knew  that  as  well  as  I  did;  so  he  didn't  hex  waj 
601%  kot  kia  eye  foU  upon  the  oemer  of  tkebook  I  kdl  triad  to  kide  under 
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my  jacket  He  made  a  spiteful  snatch  at  it»  lodoed  at  it  with  an  intense 
disgust,  far  from  complimentary  to  the  dbtbguished  author,  and  pvt.it 
in  ma  pocket.     Then  he  seised  me  by  the  arm. 

**  Now,  pledge  me  your  word,  »ir,^  he  began 

But  the  princess  quietly  interposed : 

''  It  is  useless,  my  good  Mend  ;  let  him  go." 
.    S^les  obeyed ;  and  wasn^t  I  off  like  a  shot  ?     And  wasn't  it  joliy  that 
I  had  had  to  make  no  promises,  and  might  relate  my  adrenture  the  mo- 
ment the  fellows  returned  ? — which  I  did. 

As  though  the  princess  knew  that  her  remarkable  appearanee  would  be 
no  longer  a  secret,  or  else  because  she  was  weary  of  her  sditary  room,  or 
the  society  of  Queen  Mob,  the  very  next  day,  and  every  succeeding  one, 
she  came  down  and  dined  with  the  school,  still  wearing  her  hideous  mask, 
and  regarded  with  mingled  feelings  of  awe,  suspicion,  and  admiration. 
The  idea  that  such  a  creature  was  really  hiding  from  justice,  iqet  with 
little  credence;  and  the  general,  and  certainly  the  most  reasonable,  im- 
pression was,  that  the  hateful  black  fillet  concealed  some  deformity  even 
more  repulrive  than  itself.  She  appeared,  however,  on  all  occasions  per- 
fectly at  her  ease,  and  used  to  gaze  down  the  long  table  in  a  cool,  supe- 
rior way,  as  though  taking  in  the  characters  of  the  cbi^ ;  sometimes 
allowing  her  look  to  rest  upon  particular  individuals  long  enou^  to  make 
the  said  parties  wince  and  shuffle  uncomfortably,  as  if  they  were  pricked. 

In  this  silent  manner,  we  felt  sure,  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  at 
least  four  fellows,  namely,  Harry  Maitland,  Chariey  Lysons,  Looby 
Weekes,  and  Philip  Balfour— (i9t«). 

Harry  Maitland  was,  at  that  time,  senior  cock,  and  very  nearly  at  the 
top  of  the  school.  The  best  fellow  in  it,  full  of  life  and  frolic,  and  a  great 
favourite  of  Styles's ;  short  silky  hair,  curling  naturally,  clear  brown  eyes 
•— it^s  iost  one  of  those  few  faces  one  can  recal  at  any  distance  of  time — 
poor  old  Harry ! 

Chariey  Lysons  was  a  mischievous  little  imp  of  the  lower  school — ap 
to  anything^  and  always  in  a  row. 

Looby  Weekes — I  forget  his  Christian  name — I  don't  think  he  knew 
it  himself ;  baring  been  told,  on  his  first  appearance  at  Styles's,  that  he 
would  be  licked  if  he  ever  called  himself  anything  but  *'  LooW,"  he  had  got 
the  habit  of  it,  and  even  signed  hb  exercises  '*  L.  Weekes.  He  was  one 
of  the  biggest  boys  (and  asses)  in  the  school ;  I  know  you  won't  believe 
it,  but  that  fellow  was  still  in  Corderius  and  Whitaker ;  nothing  inspired 
Um  or  quickened  his  apprehension  ;  you  might  as  well  have  caned  the 
stump  of  a  tree.  Styles  gave  it  up,  af^er  a  few  months,  and,  finding  it 
nselese  to  instruct  him,  made  him  a  kind  of  bridge  for  others.  Looby 
was  thenceforth  charged  with  the  duty  of  bringing  up  fellows  fer  punish- 
ment, and  holding  them,  if  necessary,  during  its  infliction.  This  was  not 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Styles  hated  punishment,  regarding  it  as  an  un- 
seemly interruption  to  the  pursuit  of  the  learning  he  deKj^ted  in.  But 
when  he  was  provoked,  you  didn't  ferget  it  in  a  hurry !  Thus  the  call  of 
*'  Mr.  Weekes,"  echotnr  through  the  vaulted  room,  has  made  many  a 
dian's  heart  give  a  quicker  jump;  for  no  one  was  ever  guilty  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  believing  that  Mr.  Weekes  was  needed  for  any  purpose  of  in- 
•tmction! 

I  mysdf  was  the  last  <tf  the  four  that  seemed  to  attract  the  especial 
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Botiee  of  the  mjfterioai  priDcess,  and  that  wai  probably  because  she  had 


and  Tisited  me  with  those  fearful  ejes  twice  as  much  as  anybody  else. 
Just  like  women,  bother  them ! 

About  this  period  of  the  half  there  was  a  good  deal  of  agitation  in  the 
fcfaool,  originatbg  in  another  matter,  of  a  less  mysterious  kind— I  refer 
to  the  dinners.  Queen  Mob  had  taken  it  into  her  head  that  bullocks' 
hearts  were  civilised  food — cheap,  at  all  events — and  as  Styles  ate  any- 
thing that  was  offered  him,  this  objectionable  dish  was  served  up  twice  a 
week — Tuesdays  and  Fridays— and  when  cold  (as  it  always  was)  tasted 
and  Mt  like  greasy  india-rubber. 

As  if  this  ¥rasn't  enough,  Queen  Mob  established  a  most  oppressive  in- 
stitution, vis.,  having  the  pudding  Jirsiy  by  which  the  fine  eage  of  appe- 
tite was  supposed  to  be  considerably  dulled,  and  no  small  amount  of 
animal  (bod  preserved  to  the  domestic  economy.  Who  could  turn  from 
Norfolk  dumpUngs  with  sweet  sauce  to  cold  bullock's  heart  ? 

We  tried  a  deputation  to  Styles.  It  failed,  though  headed  by  Harry 
Maitland.  Styles  would  hear  of  no  objections  to  Queen  Mob's  arrange- 
ments. He  himself  fared  like  his  boys,  and  he  dismissed  the  deputation 
with  a  half-holiday. 

Such  was  our  respect  for  the  jolly  old  fellow  himself,  that  it  is  possible 
we  might  have  given  in,  starving,  or  sickening,  over  Queen  Mob's  dietary, 
till  our  stomachs  got  accustomed  to  the  worse  than  Spartan  figure,  but  for 
the  unlooked-for  event  upon  which  my  story  turns. 

One  morning  the  master  did  not  appear.  The  senior  usher  passed  in 
and  out  of  the  room  with  an  unusually  anxious  face,  and,  returning  after 
a  longer  absence  than  common,  addressed  the  school  to  the  effect  that 
Styles  had  been  seised  in  the  night  vrith  severe  illness,  which  was 
momently  increasing,  and  that  he  was  now  delirious.  Feeling  the  ap- 
proach of  the  attack,  he  had,  with  his  usual  presence  of  mind,  prescribed 
some  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  school,  earnestly  requesting  that 
the  boys  should  not  be  dismissed,  and  dictating  a  pressing  message  to  a 
neighbouring  clergyman — a  fellow-collegian — begging  him  to  undertake 
for  a  few  days  the  superintendence.  The  messenger,  however,  had  just 
returned  with  the  intelligence  that  Mr.  Ringrose  was  in  Wales,  and 
would  not  be  back  for  three  days. 

I  don't  now,  much  as  we  liked  old  Styles,  pretend  that  some  of  the 
idler  spirits  among  us  did  not  find  comfort  in  the  relaxation  of  discipline 
that  inevitably  followed ;  still,  I  do  believe  everything  would  have  gone 
on  smoothly  enough  had  it  not  been  for  those  confounded  hearts !  The 
second  day  of  Styles's  illness,  Mary  Percival  did  not  appear.  The  hearts 
did.  This  was  bad  enough,  but  who  can  picture  the  rage  and  consterna- 
tion of  the  hxragry  crowd,  when,  on  the  following  day,  the  abominable 
dish  appeared  again?  It  was  a  direct  and  positive  insult — an  actual 
challenge  to  disaffection  and  mutiny.  Boys  couldn't  stand  it.  We  didn't; 
but  on  this  occasion,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  deep,  significant  murmurs, 
ihere  was  no  row.  The  fellows  simply  pushed  away  their  plates  in  dis- 
gust, and  refused  to  eat. 

Tlfiough  we  observed  Queen  Mob  glare  round  with  a  malignant  smile, 

YOL.  XLin.  K 
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v«  w#M  twrody  pvtpated  for  tbe  d«lenaiiM(El  pur|iQa»  of  hm  smI.  It 
Wt  fMretiy  to  wk  L«tiii  boforo  him,  but  thort'a  ik  woU4uM^wn  jHroverb 
iM  meauBft  Ut«rally^  when  tho  gods  tiJko  a  spit*  agWMi  any  ehi^  ih^ 
bogin  by  oinminfoosHng  hk  oompreheniAre  ftiaillWA»  aod  »akine  a  mutt 
of  him.  So  they  did  with  Qi^Mia  Mob.  She  had  BOAie  onoi^  of  her 
own,  and  cao  you  conceive  her  being  guilty  of  tbe  alMuidiW  of  tuppodbg 
sba  ooidd  $tarve  os  into  eating  any  i^iff  ^  chote?  By  Jqt#  !  mwi  the 
bewris  oame  «p  the  third  day,  with  an  intinMyliou  that^  until  they  wem 
ealBRi  no  other  dinners  would  be  servedl 

Then  the  diell  ezplodedl 

With  a  shout  of  execration*  the  •ohool  roaei  pushed  ovwrtha  fonas  with 
a  eiash,  and  rushed  out»  the  two  maiters  (themselves  diagusted)  feeUj 
striving  to  arrest  the  rout,  and  insisting  upon  saying  graoo!  '*  Grace  /'* 
AniT<^  in  the  pbygiound,  oonsulliations  were  held,  and  plans  haakily 
agreed  upon^  <<Nofood*.--4K>  keaQMsr  wastheiukanuaous  resolve^  Tb^ 
rabellioa  had  in  iaot  begun.  Yells  of  defiance  resounded  on  all  sidei« 
•  Seditioiiis  santindenta  appeared  in  chalky  ehankotevs  upon  tho  waUs*  and 
even  the  black  boiurd,  whieh  hung  above  the  master's  ohain  f^  the  pw- 
poao  of  illustrating  problemi*  &c.,  was  made  the  medium  of  public 
cminion* 

««No  visoem  r  \'  HeorU  be  hanged!''  *'  No  Mob  law !"  ^<v  &c.,  were 
among  the  expressions  heard.  One  youth,  inspired  by  an  ageaoy  whioh 
has  made  greater  poets^—an  empty  stomaeh — improvised  the  foUowing  re- 
volutioaary  stanv^  whieh  being  swug  in  ohoroa  to  a  popular  tune>  pro* 
dueed  a  fine  ^bet : 

Hard  hearts,  tou^h  hearts,  gveasy  and  cold, 
Boasted  cricket-balls  niae  dajrs  old, 

At  jolly  old  8tyles*a  s^iooH 
Banctd  ImtterMid  aKraldy  eheeee, 
fkat  yon  may  have,  whenever  yea  please, 

So  long  a»  Queen  Mob  doth  ndo  i-^^J3i$i^l 

Poor  Steed's  illneis,  aven  tha  mysterious  prinoess,  wece^  m  the  ezdte-^ 
ment  of  tlio  momant»  utterly  forgotten.  We  all  did  exactly  as  we  liked. 
As  for  the  masters,  they  wandered  vrildly  about^  buUyinff  tha  smaller  and 
iqppealing  to  tha  older  fellows,  a^jpially  in  vain*  The  wmer  process  wo 
stopped  in  a  summary  mann^n 

Our  second  master  was  a  fellow  of  the  name  of  Homidge^^Gilbert 
Honddge.  He'd  been  a  master's  mate  before  he  was  a  master^  and  had 
brought  vrith  him  into  his  new  sphere  all  the  roughnese  of  lua  formw 
profossioQi  without  its*  heartinesa.  He  waa  a  oonfownded  bully,  and 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  pitching  into  one  of  us  juniors*  Seeing  him 
boxing  the  ears  of  a  little  chap  who  had  been  etxecuting  a  war-3ance 
round  him,  but  had  miscalculated  his  distance,  Hairy  Maitland,  acoom« 
panied  by  four  of  tbe  biggest  follows,  walked  quietly  up  to  him,  and 
apologising  politely  for  the  odds  it  was  necessary  to  bnng  against  a 
gentleman  of  such  proportions,  isibrmed  him  that  the  next  overt  act  of 
violence  on  his  part  would  be  viated  with  condign  punishment.  Where*- 
upon  Mr.  Homidge  retired  into  his  private  den. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock,  when  the  school  bell  (whidi  might  be 
sounded  either  from  the  houae  or  the  ieho<droom)  gav^  out  a  andden 
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summons.  Tbb  we  ihoHgbi.  poroper  ta  obey;  ool,  howener,  wilh  tiiA 
atightost  intenlioA  of  xesuBiiii^  study,  Wt  raj^icr  of  boUying'  tiba  b*^ 
wilder^  maateia  in  ibe  rery  soafc  of  authority. 

This  pletauil  gwne  baa  scarcely  beenn,  when  the  door  opeu^  a«d 
Mr.  Ringrose  made  his  appearance^  Ue  was  a  quial^  aaiiabk!  tnftn» 
somewhal  older  than  Styles^  and  was  personally  aequauited  with  two*  or 
three  of  tha  upper  sdhool.  To  these  be  addressed  himaelf  in  ih^  tone  of 
quiet  SBcpriee  that  somalinMs  paya  better  than  dureet  reproc^  or  doubiftil 
ttireatenings^  demanding  the  reason  of  their  seleetin^  Uie  memettli  of  our 
respected  master^s  illnesa  for  so  disgraceful  a  demoastratioB. 

Shouto  of  <*  No  hearts !"  '<  Give  us  Christian  food !''  &c.  k^,  repfied. 

Now  it  hapnttied  that  worthy  Bir.  Ringrose^  kind  and  gentle  as  he  was 
by  nature,  had  an  immense  id^  of  the  rights  and  powers  of  all  consti* 
tttted  authorities^  and  would  bare  risked  anything  rather  than  yieU.  to 
intimidalioD^  ma  matter  how  just  the  eompbinti.  Aeeording  to  bim^siih-^ 
mission  must  precede  eonoeesiDn. 

This  sentiment  he  at  onee  avowed,  in  tiie  very  teeth  of  the  enxaged 
and  hungry  boys;  and  then  proceeded  to  inform  us  that  it  was  im« 
possible  mr  him  to  assume  the  superiatendence  of  the  school^  hia  pre- 
sence being  uigestly  required  ebewhete ;  that  a  fitlwg  substitote  having 
bean  veiidy  seughl^  it  had  been  at  first  dsterminad  to  dismisa  the  boys  to 
their^omes ;  but,  in  deference  to  the  earnest  charge  of  our  poor  mastarv 
and  at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  a  kufy,  now  readant  m  the  houaev  this 
resolution  had  been  rescinded. 

*^0e  appealing^"  comduded  Mr.  Biagrose^  with ahalf  smile^  ^to  the 
jroung  lady  in  mestion  h(Htt  it  was  possibJe  to  carry  on  the  sehosl 
mi  tiia  libeancia  of  a  proper  dassical  taaaher^  Miss.  Pweival  replied  that 

Roars  of  laughter^  and  shoulaof  ''The  prinoesar  "^The  prineesar 
^Hooray  for  Ae  pcmeessr  drowned  the  remainder  of  the  speach.  The 
seniors^  however^  idready  antifiipaftiiifg  some  fbn»  rather  bestirred  them* 
sabes  to  qd^  tb»  demonatratio%  ht^  periiaps^  our  too  read^  eirthusiasm 
siMmM  awikkett  in  the  breast  of  ^womyRingrQK  mi^viag^as  to 
its  sineerity> 

That  gentleman*— though  not  a  little  ponied  aa  to  wbetk  was  meanb  by 
ihe  term  "  Frineem" — accepted  the  sbont  as  a  proof  of  onr  saAisfactioa^ 
and,  observing  that  he  would  allow  ui  ten  minntea  to  deeide  wbedier  we 
were  prepared  to  recognise  ihe  proposed  aadiQiity,  and  ^Id  to  it  that 
imfdieit  defereiMce  wit£;mt  which  no  study  oould  be  earned  on»  qnittad 
die  rooH^  it  bring  arranged  that  the  soundbg  of  the  school  beli  should 
Agfufy  our  coMCfiii  An  eager  cooMltation  foUoiwed  amongp  the  senioffs, 
nniatcirapted  by  any  disorder)  the  smaller  chans  feetbg^  that  they  had  no 
Alternative  but  to  follow  the  swEnois*  lea^  ana  the  kfetcr  foreseeing  no 
end  of  fun  in  the  plan  proposed. 

Widan  the  given  period,  therefore,  the  ra6(daiti<»  was  oarried,  the 
rignal  given,  and  Mr.  Ringrose  re-entered  the  sohoolioem,  with  the 
dight,  graceful  figure  of  onr  masked  princess  on  hia  arm.  He  lad  her  te 
the  master^a  seat»  which  was  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  jxpoaa  a  portkm 
of  the  floor  a  litde  elevated  above  the  reat«  It  waa  £cob|Im^  mereoveiv 
vrith  a  sort  of  offica-8ore«H  ^a»d  and  enrtained  at  dm  tom  so  that  the 
teacher  mighi  ohsorve  his  diarge  at  pleasure,.  wiAool  bring  hiaaself 
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m«cb  feeo.  On  the  left,  against  the  wall,  was  a  small  bookcase.  Above 
the  chair  hung  the  great  black  board  before  referred  to;  and  at  the 
back  of  the  dus  app^ured  an  ominous-looking  fixture,  like  the  stump  of 
a  tree  cut  off  two  reet  from  the  ground.  This  was  the  block,  at  which 
chaps  kndt  to  receive  punishment,  in  view  of  the  sehooL 

Mr.  Ringrose  then  came  forward,  and  received  from  Harry  Mutland, 
Ambrose  Hall,  Tom  Bush,  and  other  seniors,  a  solemn  assurance,  by 
which  they  pledged  themselves,  on  behalf  of  the  school  generally,  to 
yield  respectral  obedience  to  the  authority  of  Miss  Percival,  who  remained 
seated  the  while,  looking  (except  as  to  ber  baleful  eyes)  the  very  incar- 
nation  of  womanly  gentleness. 

When  Maitland  nad  spoken,  and  the  other  fellows  murmured  their 
assent,  she  bowed  slightly— v«ry  sHffhtly — ^and  smiled — a  strange, 
ironical  smile,  as  was  remarked  at  the  time  by  some  close  observer,  and 
extended  her  beautiful  white  hand  to  Mr.  Ringrose,  as  though  in  token 
that  she  needed  his  countenance  and  support  no  longer. 

Then  Mr.  Ringrose  quitted  the  room,  and  we  were  alone  with  our 
queen. 

For  a  good  minute  we  gaxed  at  ber,  and  she  at  us,  in  silence.  The 
strangeness  of  the  situation  kept  ttf  quiet  How  it  affected  her  I  can't 
say.     To  all  appearance,  she  never  changed  a  muscle.     Suddenly  she 


«<  The  school  will  assemble  at  three.** 

Low  murmurs  followed,  for  it  was  Wednesday,  a  half-holiday. 

^<  The  school  will  assemble  at  three,  and  at  the  same  hour  on  sncceed- 
inff  Wednesdays  until  further  notice,  as  a  penalty  for  this  disorder." 

You  might  have  distinctly  heard  a  fly  caressmg  hb  nose  during  this 
speech,  so  completely  stupined  were  we  at  this  first  exercise  of  power. 
Defore  we  had  recovered,  our  Queen  Stork  had  glided  from  the  room. 

The  playground  was  a  curious  scene  that  morning.  Cricket  wasn't 
dreamed  o£  Chaps  walked  gravely  about  in  pairs,  or  gathered  in  clusters 
nmnd  some  detached  senior — ^listening  to  his  maturer  views — whiles 

Suattinp^  under  the  tamarisks,  like  Indian  chiefs  at  a  palaver,  Harry 
aitland  and  his  particular  friends,  with  knitted  brows  reviewed  the 
course  they  had  so  hastily  adopted — not  without  some  littie  misgiving 
that,  if  sticking  to  one's  word  was  to  be  the  order  of  the  day — ^they  had 
somewhat  imperilled  the  general  liberties. 

Upon  the  wholes  however,  livelier  views  prevailed.  Discipline  must 
be  relaxed — that  was  inevitable.  Lessons  will  be  short  and  easy,  for  no 
young  lady  can  have  ventured  much  beyond  CsBsar  and  Cornelius  Nepos 
— and  it  will  be,  no  doubt,  a  jolly  lark  to  see  her  boggling  at  Homer ! 
Our  spirits  rose  rapidly,  and  thus  it  happened  that  even  before  the  accus* 
tomed  hour  the  schoolroom  was  well  filled  by  fellows  waiting  eagerly  the 
commencement  of  the  fun. 

Jokes  at  the  expense  of  the  new  directress  went  smartly  round,  and 
various  ingenious  little  plots  for  rendering  her  position  as  awkward  and 
embarrassing  as  possible  were  hastily  concocted.  To  these  the  big  fellows 
made  but  faint  opposition,  satisfying  their  consciences  by  refraining  from 
any  open  share,  and  perhaps  seeing  no  reason  for  taking  upon  them  the 
<<  pohoe"  of  the  school,  which  properly  belonged  to  the  masters. 

Among  other  things,  it  came  into  the  head  of  Charley  Lysons,  the 
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miflcbievouSf  who  had  a  turn  for  the  fine  arts,  to  sketdi  upon  die  falaok 
board  above  the  master^s  chair  a  pre-Raphaeltte  cartoon.  This  dengn 
represented  a  rustic  dame,  with  nose  and  chin  amicably  kissing  each 
other,  and  (to  avoid  any  misapprehension)  with  a  bandage  over  her  eyef. 
She  was  armed  with  an  immense  rod,  and  was  engaged  in  dispensing 
justice  and  orthography  to  a  circle  of  sturdy  louts,  with  oountenanoes 
expressive  of  intense  alarm. 

Upon  this  happy  inspiration  the  youthful  artist  was  yet  receiving  oar 
congratulations  when  the  three  o'clock  bell  rang. 

A  few  moments  elapsed,  the  door  quietly  opened,  and  Mary  Per- 
oval,  cool  and  unembarrassed  as  though  entering  a  friend's  boudoiiv 
glided  in  and  took  her  place.  Not  alone,  however ;  Queen  Mob  imme- 
diately followed  her,  carrying  a  basket  piled  up  with  disabled  socks  and 
handkerchiefs  to  a  height  that  convinced  us  we  were  destined  to  enjoy  her 
society  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  as  duenna  to  the  young  directoess. 

The  latter  threw  a  calm  and  comprehensive  glance  round  the  apart- 
ment, taking  in  bat  not  dwelling  upon  Charlev  Lysons's  performance^ 
arranged  some  books  on  the  desk  before  her,  and  spoke  : 
«  Mr.  Weekes.** 

The  voice,  sweet,  clear,  and  liquid  as  a  harp-string,  sounded  oddly  in 
that  rough  assemblage  ;  the  more  so,  as  the  name  she  uttered  was,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  never  heard  from  that  chair  save  in  the  associatioa 
of  impending  punishment. 

'^  Mr.  Weekes"  arose,  shambled  up  the  school,  and  stationed  himself — 
mechanically,  as  it  were— in  the  spot  he  usually  occupied  when  engaged 
in  his  official  duties — 1.0.,  close  by  the  block,  awaiting,  with  his  hands  in 
his  trousers-pockets,  and  his  mouth  and  round  eyes  wide  open,  the  next 
order. 

^*  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Styles  and  Mr.  Ringroee,''  said  the  musical 
voice  of  our  directress,  ^*  that  this  has  always  hitherto  been  a  school  of 
gentlemen.  Grentlemen  may  reeret  but  never  disavow  their  deeds.  The 
author  of  tins  folly"  (she  tossed  her  little  head  back  as  thoogh  disdaining 
to  look  at  the  board)  **  will  step  forward  and  efboe  it" 

'*  Don't  peach,  you  fellows,^  said  Charley  Lysons,  nutting  down  hif 
head  and  speaking  along  the  desk.  Som^ng  made  Chariey  regret 
that  he  had  been  the  Jirst  to  offend. 

"  Am  I  understood  ?"  inquired  the  princess,  sweetly. 
"  Don't  stand  it,  Charley,"  said  one  chap,  who  was  a  Int  of  a  sneak. 
"  Go,  Charley,"  suggested  another,  who  wasn't 
<<  Blest  if  I  do !"  said  Charley  himself: 

^*  You  go,  young  Lysons,"  said  Harry  Maitland,  in  a  low,  fierce  tone 
(he  want^  to  humour  the  princess  a  litUe),  '<or  look  out,  after  five." 

The  dark  suggestion  of  something  disagreeable  when  the  school  rose 
determined  ChfuTey.  He  got  up,  sulkily,  and,  mounting  the  platform, 
tore  down  the  board  ;  then,  kneeling,  proceeded  to  rub  out  with  his  cu£b 
and  handkerchief  the  efforts  of  his  genius  ;  indemniMng  himself,  how- 
ever, as  he  did  so,  by  a  pantomimic  gesture,  concealed,  as  he  not  un- 
naturally imagined,  by  the  board. 

Unlucky  Charley !  His  thumb  had  not  fiurly  quitted  his  nose  before 
vengeance  was  upon  him !  With  one  step,  like  the  glide  of  a  panther, 
the  princess  was  at  his  side;  there  was  the  flash  of  a  white  hand,  and  a 
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Ink  on  -flie  ^mr  snh  m,  with  the  coflAtnvfion  <ff  p«m  and  sonrae,  ^ 
(k^^kly  fairly  mliag  from  the  phttlbnn  upni  the  MfaoeilnMin  noor. 

^<  For  the  mwin/ insult,  not  Che  ft^st,"  remaiMl  the  prinoess,  900%, 
and  renmad  her  fieat 

«"  Whe'd  have  thought  thoae  giniet-«yes  of  bns  omdd  oeetbroogh  m 
hoasdr  sntteied  Charley. 

Business  now  proceeded  with  tolerable  tran^puflity  f9r«>nie  hatf^^aor 
or  eo,  dhnhig  whieh  many  cnriotts  ghuioes  were  direeted  towards  o«r  mys- 
terious mistress,  who  was  dimly  seen  through  ihe  ghiaed  eeren  htt* 
mened  in  thought*  or  study. 

«*  6he's  getting  np  the  Latia,''  seggested  «oaMh«iy. 
-^  KJardtriu^"  eaid  the  mvsical  voice,  as  thoingh  in  ansvrer. 
(The  Cordenns  chtts  was  nsnally  taken  by  one  of  the  ander-masters.) 
<'I  thought  so;  ehe'll  take  the  easy  oaes,"  said Ohaiky  LysoM,  'spk- 
fiilW. 

Up  wentihe  dass,  imd  formed  its  vsoal  half««irole  rocmd  flie  •chair,  the 
kader  peliteiy  presenting  his  hook  to  the  hnly,  who  Ihrng  it  cai^esidy  on 
the  desk.  She  beani  the  lesson,  with  the  same  «ool,  ^foiet  air;  deteeiuig, 
however,  the  slightest  inaccuracy,  and  correcting  it  with  a  sort  of  hasty, 
oarekss  disdain,  not  ^easy  to  describe,  ofbsn  accompanied  by  that  peculiar 
smiie  we  had  slreaify  noticed.  It  was  a  smile  tlist  ifid  wot  dwer,  hot 
diill ;  I  sappose  it  wws  like  that  of  Henry  theOroel,  as  the  books  teU  ns, 
whose  "sweet  friend*'  meant,  literally y  "go  and  he  haagsd!"  Wo 
learned  to  diead  it  even  flK>re  afberwards,  as  wo  knew  her  better. 

The  lesson  drew  to  on  end,  and  hut  three  or  fonr  hnes  remained ;  i^iese, 
acooniiDg  to  onstom,  tfboBld  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  last  hoy  in  the 
dass.  SoBiethiwg  induced  the  nistress  to  trensfor  them  to  Ae  hoy  im- 
mediately above  him,  who  had  executed  his  own  portion  with  remaricahle 
giihoses  aoid  aecuracy.  Nevertihelera,  he  was  l)ie  greatest  hloetiioad  in 
the  school.  Learn  he  wouldn't  of  cooldnH,  but  it  was  his  hahit  to  ^get 
op  at  least  a  minute  portion  of  every  lesson,  ood  hy  cssofnlly  oaloabting 
where  his  torn  would  oome,  nsually  managed  to  'ont  in,  and  nnlce  o  ^ery 
respectable  display,  being  in  reahty  totally  ignorant  of  ahovt  eleoen- 
tvrelfchs  of  what  he  had  to  study. 

Of  cooree,  in  ihe  present  ease,  poor  Brome  IMmiy  oosot  onoe  ^ooiod. 
Queen  Stork,  with  ominous  patience  (and  her  ten^le  smile),  poit  lam 
through  the  entire  lesson,  woid  by  word.  Not  one  oonM  he  maoage  ! 
Then  she  gave  him  his  own  portion.  Here  Brome's  tengoe  was  loosed, 
and  he  gabbled  over  it  with  an  alacrity  which,  alas  !  only  helped  to  con- 
vict him  of  the  fraud.  It  was  evident,  itowever,  that  Queen  9toi<k  had 
kng  smee  detected  it,  and  the  interest  that  now  begsn  to  MMxh.  to  the 
scene  indoeed  a  profound  silence.  Would  she  venture  to  punish  him — 
madhowP 
•Coaosit^  was  qoiekly  satisfied.  She  dismissed  the  cinss. 
**  Remain,  sir,"  she  added  to  Brome. 

She  then  turned  to  her  desk,  and,  taldng  something  from  it,  handed 
to  Looby  Weekes,  who  still  retained  his  position,  a  sti(£,  or  rather  whsp, 
of  three  fibres  closely  plaited  together,  altogether  not  thicker  thaa  aa 
ordinary  oane,  perfectly  black,  and  Poking  fearfblly  hard  and  pKant.  It 
hod  a  leathern  handle,  like  a  coach-whip,  which  offered  a  heailttful  gfip. 
Poor  Brsosehadvisited  that  block  too  often  to  miss  ha  wajyory  mdeeo, 
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to  §ml  gxmHty  ditmjtd  «t  wimt  was  impendiDr ;  so,  yieldiag  to  <letdnT 
ud  <lii««ii  Storic,  he  knelt  patnotir  dowD,  and  reoeired  on  his  hardened 
eiMndden  m  sharp  strokea.  But  he  had  mifoalcofaited  the  amount  of 
pun.  No  oaae  ever  cat  like  Mo^/  Two  strokes  he  endand  with  sQipoBe, 
hvtfoititade.    At  the  third— 

^'  Itis  Mt^tr,**  heik>wed  Brome. 

The  BMk  didted  a  terrific  howl,  and  the  krt  dismissed  the  kckless 
Brome  from  the  block,  if  not  a  better  at  least  a  "wiser  boj,  for  he  nsfer 
tried  that  artifice  again* 

"  For  idleness  and  deception,"  said  ^e  princess,  in  her  sweetest  tone, 
•s  Brome,  wnthing  widi  rage  and  pain,  sttgg^i^  away. 

At  «U  this,  Qaeen  Mob  had  ieoked  on  with  undisgoissd  delight,  oefer 
interfering  in  the  remotest  manner,  and  resuming  her  dsming  with  a 
dniekle  and  a  goggle  of  approfal . 

Although  by  this  time  it  was  abundantly  clear  that  we,  the  junion,  had 
caught  a  Tartar,  the  real  trial  was  still  to  come.  Gradually  it  ap- 
proached. 

"  Virgil,''  said  the  directress. 

A  dan  of  fifteen  fellows,  about  the  age  of  twelre  or  thirteen,  now 
stood  up,  prepared  to  constrve  the  poet  in  question,  the  head  hey, 
as  usual,  o£Eering  his  book.  As  before,  the  lady  declined  this  aid,  aud, 
with  eoQsaniiaate  coolness,  nodded  to  the  class  to  proceed,  appealing,  to 
our  extreme  astonishment,  as  well  '<  up**  in  the  most  difficult  passages  of 
the  JBneid  as  in  the  dissyllabic  fragments  of  Cordeiins  !  Kot  an  error 
aseaped  her,  and  the  ooeasional  suhiiittttion  of  eoaee  searching  phsase  for 
die  oonf«ataooal  renderings  to  which  schoolboys  are  addieted,  showed 
her  completely  mistress  of  the  subject. 

The  lesson  was  passing  off  very  smoothly,  each  boy  taking  up  the 
author  where  the  last  left  off,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  teacmer,  when,  about 
the  middle  of  die  dass,  Fred  Prowett,  who  was  constraing,  came  to  a 
sudden  stand. 

"  Well,  sir  ?'*  said  the  princess,  interrogatively. 

"Please  'm,  that's  all.^ 

"  All !     In  the  middle  of  a  sentence  ?     What  is  your  lesson?*' 

"  Fifty  lines,  'm,  and  on  to  the  next  full  stop." 

"  Proceed,  then." 

"  Please 'm,  full  stop." 

**  Virgtt,  sir,  is  believed  to  hare  understood  his  own  laugoage*  Give 
■fe  yovr  book." 

She  took  it,  examined,  and  returned  it,  took  the  next,  and  the  nest, 
awl  so  on  through  the  whole  class.  As  i^  was  about  to  give  hack  the 
last,  an  idea  seemed  to  strike  her ;  Ae  held  up  the  leaf  between  her  eyes 
SBul  the  light;  the  tenible  smile  gathered  on  her  lip.  The  took  was  m- 
oevered! 

You  must  know  that  an  ingenious  chap  of  our  class  liad  foimd  oat  that 
by  dipping  the  poiat  of  a  pin  in  ink  and  striking  it  into  the  page,  a  mark 
was  prodaoed  almost  exactly  resembling  a  pinted  period.  If,  therefore, 
«t  the  end  of  the  allotted  mj  lines,  the  want  of  a  6dl  stop  added  mate- 
rially to  the  length  of  the  lesson,  we  sometimes  took  the  liberty  of  tntro- 
4acing  one.  Oddly  enough,  dioagh  the  eeoentricittes  of  Vngil's  pnnc- 
toation  had  not  a  little  puzzled  the  worthy  Styles,  it  had  never  occurred 
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to  him  ihat  there  was  any  triok.  In  the  present  cafe,  howeyer,  less  care 
than  usual  having  heen  observed,  so  inhuman  a  divorce  had  been  brought 
about  between  a  verb  and  the  substantive  it  governed,  that  a  less  pene* 
trating  eye  than  Queen  Stork's  must  have  detected  the  fraud. 

She  laid  down  the  book  and  paused,  regarding  us  contemptuously. 
Her  eye  glanced  from  us  to  Looby  Weekes,  who  sUll  stood,  msping  the 
black  cane,  aghast  at  the  idea  of  having  perhaps  to  fiog  fifteen  b>ys  I 
But  it  was  a  different  decree : 

<<  The  lesson  will  henceforth  be  one  hundred  lines,"  said  the  princea^ 
calmly.     *^  You  may  go^  gentlemen  !** 

We  slunk  away,  some  of  us  a  leetle  ashamed,  and  began  to  compare 
notes.  Opinions  were  a  good  deal  divided.  The  junior  boys  certainly 
regretted  the  change. 

Brome  Debary  shrugged  his  still  smarting  shoulders,  and  grumbled 
mutiny. 

Charley  Lysons  suggested  plans  of  insidious  revenge. 

Some  older  chaps  hinted  at  the  pledge  we  had  given. 

**  Give  her  rope,'*  said  Harry  Maidand,  darkly.     And — 

^  Greek  play,"  said  the  musical  voicOy  as  calmly  as  thou^  it  had 
called  for  Goody  Two-Shoes  in  the  original 

Disdainful  smiles  were  exchanged  amonfi^  the  members  of  this,  the 
first  class,  as  they  rose,  in  a  rather  dignified  manner,  and  strolled  up  to 
the  platform. 

<'  Now  for  a  lark !"  whispered  a  junior  next  me. 

This  time  Qaeen  Stork  accepted  the  book  tendered  by  tite  leader;  but 
nevertheless  held  it  in  her  hand  with  a  provoking  carelessness  that  did 
not  promise  well  for  any  especiaiytin. 

It  happened,  moreover,  to  be  the  same  play  I  had  heard  Styles  reading 
to  her — viz.,  the  **  Alcestis"  of  Euripides. 

In  the  course  of  the  lesson  occurred  the  Queen's  dying  ^eech : 


Ovpapttu  Tt  dufoiy  &c.  &C. 


Admetus  rejoins : 

'Opa  at  KOfUf  &^, 

*'  Stop,"  said  the  princess.     ^*  What  is  the  nominative  to  o^  ?" 

*'  Ov/Mxyuu,'*  replied  Maitland,  carelessly. 

*'  Because,"  said  the  princess,  "  it  happens  to  lie  convenientiy  near. 
An  excellent  reason.  Common  sense,  however,  puts  in  a  claim  on  behalf 
of  'HXiof,  the  substantive ^r</  mentioned  by  Alcestis.     Go  on." 

With  one  or  two  such  hints  the  lesson  nrooeeded  to  a  satisfactory  cod* 
elusion,  the  princess  showing  herself  to  be  on  the  best  possible  terms 
with  Euripides,  and  (though  with  scarcely  a  glance  at  the  book)  not 
permitting  the  slightest  deviation  from  his  text,  except  when,  in  one  in- 
stance, she  herself  altered  a  disputed  reading. 

Five  o'clock  struck,  and,  without  word  or  sign,  Queen  Stoik  glided 
finom  the  room  as  quiedv  as  she  came.  Queen  Mob,  on  her  part,  gathered 
up  her  work,  grinned  horribly  at  the  school,  as  much  as  to  say,  <*  How 
do  you  like  it  now?"  and  followed. 

Some  of  us,  I've  no  doubt,  looked  foolish  enough.    The  seniors  were 
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difMed.  The  princess's  talents  commanded  their  respect  and  admiration^ 
and  there  was,  besides,  the  novelty  of  the  situation  to  excite  their  in- 
terest. Some,  however,  and  among  them,  Harry  Maitland,  were  consi- 
dembly  mortified  by  the  bearing  she  assumed.  They  had  expected  that, 
nnoe  it  was  evident  the  masters  possessed  little  influence,  she  would 
haye  established  a  friendly  understanding  with  the  older  boys,  and  relied 
upon  their  authority  and  example  for  the  preservation  of  order ;  whereas 
she  appeared  determined  to  make  not  the  slightest  distinction !  Now 
the  question  was,  was  this  to  be  borne  ? 

After  mnch  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  try  the  event  of  another 
day. 

•*  Give  her  every  chance,*'  said  Harry,  indulgently. 

School,  on  the  morrow,  proceeded  quietly  enough ;  but,  at  dinner- 
time, a  new  test  had  to  be  endured.  Up  came,  as  usual,  the  abominable 
hearts ;  this  time,  however,  hot  and  nicely  dressed,  with  stuffing,  and  an 
alluring  gravy.  The  princess  sat  on  the  rieht  of  Queen  Mob ;  was,  of 
course,  helped  first,  and  seemed  to  swallow  her  portion  with  considerable 
relish.  So  did  the  G.  P.  B.'s.  Ashamed  to  refuse,  we  followed  the 
example  of  our  betters,  and  were  in  some  sort  rewarded  by  the  appear- 
ance of  two  magnificent  plum-puddings,  such  as  had  never,  in  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  boy,  graced  those  boards. 

All  this  increased  the  good  humour  of  the  general  body ;  and  not  only 
for  that,  but  the  succeeding  day,  business  was  allowed  to  proceed  without 
disorder. 

On  the  fourth  morning,  howevef',  the  impatience  of  some  of  the  older  • 
follows  under  Queen  Stork's  \ohy  bearing  and  exacting  rule  began  by 
degrees  to  evince  itself.  Maitland  openly  declared  he  would  stand  it  no 
longer — ^threw  off  the  mask  of  obedience,  and  assumed  an  entirely  new 
demeanour.  He  strolled  into  school  ten  minutes  after  time.  He  con- 
yeised  alood.  He  flung  a  book  across  the  room  to  Boss  Twigge,  and 
committed  other  indiscretions  too  numerous  to  mention.  Sometimes 
these  demonstrations  evoked  corresponding  ones  from  other  seniors^ 
always  a  titter  from  the  juniors.  Now  and  then  a  fellow  of  gentler 
mood  would  put  in : 

**  Quiet,  Harry.     Don't,  old  boy.     Bother !     It's  a  shame." 

But  tins  style  of  opposition  only  irritated  Maitland  more.  He  could 
not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  the  school  generally  were  such  spoons 
as  to  yidd  placid  obedience  to  a  girl  of  twenty — though  she  did  Icnow 
soroetlung  of  Greek. 

Strange  was  it  that  Queen  Stork  never  took  open  notice  of  the  grow- 
ing disa^tion,  though  only  the  previous  day  she  had  delivered  over  a 
chap  to  the  tender  attentions  of  her  gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod  for 
a  mere  act  of  carelessness— dropping  an  inkstand.  That  she  observed 
what  passed,  nobody  could  doubt ;  for  we  saw  her  strange,  terrible  eyes 
steadily  fixed  upon  Maitland — ^never  upon  any  other  o£fender — as  though 
she  at  once  recognised  in  him  the  core  of  the  rebellion.  We  knew  that 
Hairy's  shots  were  telling.  She  called  up  a  junior  class,  and,  after  look- 
ing at  them  for  more  than  a  minute  with  an  air  of  the  most  profound 
depression,  dismissed  them  unheard,  and  resumed  her  former  attitude^ 
gaang,  as  though  fascinated,  at  the  destroyer  of  her  peace,  and  of  the 
power  she  had  so  nearly  established. 
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BoDM  Mkfwo — BM  and  Lindiaj  anong  them    mmn  nlAer  tuwuhud 


hf  tin  stni^  onoetM'A  evident  distMSBy  SDd  lMgg<ed  Ebrry  to  d( 
Bat  he  angnlj  mAt  tbem  xniad  their  own  bushieBB;  mnd  tiw  day 
dnded  in  »  very  nnoomfoitahie  mamier — no  leteons  kmoA,  and  tiie 
ess  nUnng^  am  Qneen  Mob'e  arm,  her  bead  stooped,  and  ^e  herself 
all  1^  eff>oanMioe  of  a  peasoa  eufiaring  both  montel  and  yhjesuaL 


Sunday  intanFened ;  and,  on  Mondmr,  the  etn^gie,  if  it  BHg4it  he 
called  so,  recommenced.     Maitland,  hacked  by  one  or  tapo  other  awLioon 
tats,  eflpecadly  Bobs  Twigge,  his  great  admirec,  imewied  his  annoy- 
ances— the  declared  object  ^ing  to  compel  the  princess  to  what  tbey 
termed  a  <<  capitulation.'* 

^  Let  her,"  said  Hairy,  ^^mahe  friends  of  us,  or  aee  if  we  don't  lead 
faaradaneer 

''She's  ni,''  aaid  good-aatered  Amho  HaU.  ^<  Look^the's  kaning  k&t 
face  on  her  hands." 

**  SaUdng,  sir,"  Tnjoioed  Harry.  *'  A  little  nunw,  and  we'll  bring  her 
nguiaiiy  to.     Hi,  yon  Ponnaett,  lend  us  that* 

'  He  snatched  n-tnnll  popgun  from  the  boy's  hand,  and  took  aini  nt  the 
ninoeis's  acra^u  I  don't  think  he  intended  at  fixst  toshoot,  bnt,  exeited 
by  the  laugh  around  him,  he  duL  The  pellet  atnuk  the  giaaed  portion 
direcdy  in  front  of  tiie  princess's  ^buw. 

She  started  to  her  feet,  her  eyes  Hteraliy  flashing  throngh  the  nasfc, 
and  the  terrible  smile  plainly  yisible. 

^I  thank  yon,"  she  said.  ^'A  dircot  insalt  ni  all  I  needed.  Mr. 
Weekos." 

Looby  shuffled  up  to  his  ^lost     She  divew  him  tim  vrhij^ 

«<HeniTMaitiand" 

Harry  laughed  soomiully. 

*^  Flog  meP*  he  exclaimed,  and  looked  round  ihe  school  as  thei^ 
ior  support.     Bnt,  to  his  astoiiisiinnt,  the  popular  foioe  was  mote. 

Boas  Twigge  did  indeed  mntter  iiis  persuasion  4hat  if  a  aenior  eoek 
iMie  punished,  the  lord  mayor  himself  might  be  the  next  Tietim. 

With  this  exception,  an  almost  profound  silence  saeeeeded. 

'^  I  waste  no  words  upon  yon,''  said  the  princess.  ''  Bkfaer  aufaanit  to 
yonr  ponislunent,  lees  degrading  than  the  cowardice  that  has  |mn4ked 
It,  or  rid  iny  benefiMtor^  houee  of  jrour  evil  preseoee.    Choose  !" 

She  mov«d  to  the  door,  and  threw  it  open. 

Maitland's  eye  once  more  glanced  over  the  enpeetant  CBOwd.  He 
had  gone  just  n  atop  too  far — ^thai  one  step  which  has  mined  ao  many 
clever  ooneeptions.  There  was  a  Httieness  in  the  insult  he  had  offenad, 
that  awoke  the  better  feelings  of  the  boys.  Opinion  was  against  him. 
Kot  a  Yoioe,  not  a  look,  encouraged  him.  Bnt  the  hnmiliaiion!  fiia 
heart  swelled — he  moved  towards  the  door. 

What  sonnd  is  that  at  the  lower  desks?  A  murmnr— •  bias — in- 
creasing wilii  every  step  he  takes.  7%ey  deem  him  oowaid,  toe — die 
hoys — the  little  boys!  Hany  stopped  dbort»  and  threw  np-his  head. 
The  hiss  stopped,  then  a  low  example  of  appfawse  from  die  nppar  achonl 
was  re-ecfaaed  heartily  below.  In  ikat  mocmd,  Ehiry's  mscmtien  wna 
taken. 
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He  walked  calmly  up  to  the  platform^  and  knelt.  The  princess  closed 
the  door. 

Poor  Hany  could  not  refrain  from  bestowing  a  warning  glance  on 
Isoohjy  which  said  distinctly : 

"  Strike  gingerly,  old  fellow,  or  look  out  for  your  own  skin !" 

This,  and  the  xmexampled  duty  of  whopping  a  Benior  cock,  had  their 
natural  effect  upon  Looby,  who  consequently  delirered  the  first  stroke 
with  a  tenderness  approaching  the  ludicrous.  But  tlie  princess  was  not 
to  be  trifled  with.  'With  her  mceful  panther  step  she  was  at  his  side, 
caught  the  whip  from  his  Jmao,  and,  with  a  iferoe  in  which  all  the  re- 
sentment  of  her  provd  aatuve  seemed  craasutiivd,  Bdministered  one  of 
those  short,  sharp  cuts  that  hurt  wwse  ihAn  «  vweepii^  Qtroke. 

We  saw  the  blood  nish  to  Harry^s  foniwad;  but,  though  the  whip 
must  have  cut  fike  a  knife,  he  gave  no  other  sign  of  pain,  and  even  bent 
forward,  as  though  courting  a  wpeUtion  from  libe  menacing  white  hand, 
already  lifted  for  the  purpose.  Bke  cfhanged  her  mind,  howeyer,  flung 
the  rod  disdabfully  bade  to  Looby^  and  signed  to  him  to  continue  the 
punishment. 

Harry  took  it  like  a  hero^  pralopg«d  as  it  was,  «Btil  mother  sign  from 
the  yictorious  princess  bade  tiie  eKeouticHMr  desist  TlHn,  with  a  dignity 
scarcely  less  than  her  own,  hm  rose  and  retired  to  his  pikce. 

After  twelve  o'clock,  just  «s  w&  were  Bssembling  in  the  playground,  a 
message  summoned  Harry  to  the  study.  He  went.  Queen  Stork  was 
there,  alone.  She  was  pacing  the  room  in  her  forourite  attitude,  with 
her  hands  clasped,  and  her  head  bent  down. 

"  I  sent  for  you,  sir,**  slie  began,  calmly,  •*  to — *o— •"  (Here  her 
voice  fetltered,  and  she  broke  into  a  sudden  passion  that  made  Harry 
start.)  ^*  Boy,  or  man,  whichever  you  pretend  to  be,  what  had  I  done  to 
you,  that  you  should  have  ^sreed  me  to  this  ?  W^Mit  mas  your  hostility  ? 
If  you  knew  nothing  of  the  deep  ^ebt  of  gratitBde  I  owe  my  generous 
friend,  some  portion  of  wIm^  I  sought  to  repi^  by  tEdosg  upon  me  this 
unfitting  charge,  at  leo^  you  might  have  honoured  the  apparent  motive, 
and  recognised,  in  my  dismissal  of  «I1  othtr  sapport,  :an  appeal  to  your 
forbearance  few  English  natures,  of  any  age,  wo^  harre  resisted." 

Harry  made  an  involuntary  step  forward. 

''Be  silent,  sir,"  she  continued.  "Never  presume  to  address  me 
but  in  your  class — a  need  I  cannot  escape.  But  go,  sather.  Oh !  do 
as  I  proposed  to  you.  Leave  us.  Let  me  work  out  siy  task  in  peace. 
It  is  to  restore  the  school  to  my  proteetor^s  hands  ^eUer  than  I  found 
it.  The  power^  the  gift,  die  gppwlBiMty — <aH  twe  mine.  Nothing 
but  your  childish  nnfiee  could  have  obstructed  me,  and  your  own  act  has 
made  that  harmless.  Yet  go,  if  you  desire  at ;  if  not,  I  thank  you  for 
your  open  enmitnr.  I  can  &tA  wm  sudh  t^ponenrtJ.  I  sent  for  you  to 
say  so,  and  to  add  one  word — ^Beware  P* 

She  made  one  step  towards  him,  and  the  strange  meaning  in  her  eyes 
almost  made  Hany  recoil. 

The  boy  came  back  from  that  interview  looking  as  though  he  had 
seen  a  ghost.  We  did  not  for  a  iong  time  Afterwards  learn  what  had 
passed.  Harry  was  mysteriooa.  We  did,  kowei^er,  find  out  that  an 
utter  change  liad  taken  place  in  the  feelings  of  our  schoolfellow,  and  that 
alliebdUion,  on  his  part,  was  at  an  end. 
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HAVELOCK, 

▲  DIBGE. 

'TwAS  not  0018  thy  life  to  save, 
Soldier-ChristiAii,  opriRht,  brave; 
Thine  most  be  the  lowly  grave. 
Where  the  broad-leaved  palm-trees  wave, 

Havelock! 
Ere  the  well-earned  honours  came. 
Which  should  deck  thv  household  name, 
While  still  rang  the  bLnst  of  Fame, 
Thou  hadst  pass'd  from  this  world's  game, 

Havelock! 

In  the  days  which  have  gone  by, 
Game  there  one  with  eade  eye 
From  Spain's  fields,  midst  welc'ming  ciy. 
Honoured  here  to  live  and  die, 

Havdoek! 
We  had  hoped  that  thou,  like  he, 
Through  our  streets,  triumphantly, 
Might^st  ride,  ail  tongues  cneering  thee — 
But  God  will'd  it  should  not  be, 

Havelock! 

By  His  order  wise,  profound, 
rieath  his  arms  aroimd  thee  wound. 
Ere  scarce  thou  hadst  heard  the  sound 
Which  proclaimed  thy  chains  unbound, 

Havelock! 
'^Lucknow's  saved,  and  Campbell's  come ! 
Swell  the  pibroch— strike  the  drum!" 
But,  alas !  for  ever  dumb 
Are  thy  lips^thy  brave  heart  numb— 

Havelock! 

Hist'ry,  on  her  glowing  page 
Chromdiiu;  from  age  to  age, 
Tells  us  ofthe  sanguine  rage 
Actors  showed  on  war's  red  stage — 

Havelock! 
She  must  choose  a  fresh,  pure  pen. 
Write  on  spotless  paper,  then, 
"He  who  storm'd  the  tiger's  den. 
Was  the  best,  the  first  of  men — 

Havelock!" 

And  when  ihe  hath  run  her  course, 
When  the  might  of  human  force, 
Eage  and  miuder,  hate,  remorse, 
Die— with  Him  of  the  White  Horse— 

Havelock! 
An^ls,  reading  o'er  the  roll 
Wnt  on  th'  eternal  hist'ry  scroll 
Of  the  worthv  from  each  pole. 
In  first  line  shall  name  thy  soul. 


Havelockl 

CO. 
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THANATOS  ATHANATOS. 

▲  MXDLBT. 
XI. 

BBoosnro  otsb  Bbath  :— An  Illustration  fsom  <<  Aspen  Coubt*— Ezoibpts 

TO  THX  FinUPOfB  (MOBX  OB  LESS)  TBOM  BaOON,  YaUYENABGUXS,  Fs.  SoHLKOBL, 

Thomas  Hood  —  Shakspxarb  cbiticisbd  by  BCasson  —  Swift's  Wabing 
Thouobts— Young's  Dabkbnbd  Study— Donnb's  Mbmbnto  mobi  Pobtbait 
—An  Atowal  vbom  Montaigne— A  PBNsis  vbok  Chablbs  Nodub— > 
Epistolabt  Communications  fbom  Lobd  Bolinobrobe,  Dean  Swxit,  and 
Db.  Southey. 

If  I  must  die^  Fll  snatch  at  eTerything 

That  may  remind  me  of  my  latest  breath ; 
Death's-heads,  grsTes,  knells,  blacks,  tombs,  sll  these  shall  bring 
Into  my  soal  snoh  useful  thoughts  of  death, 
That  this  sable  king  of  fears 
Shall  not  catch  me  unawares. 

QuABLEs:  Mukt^  M$dita$iom. 

FsOM  those  who  systematioalljr  aroid  the  contemplation  of  death,  in 
any  of  its  fbmis,  indeed  in  all  its  associations,  torn  we  to  another  and 
oppoeed  dass,— to  ihoae,  namely,  who,  from  whaterer  motire  or  impnlae 
(inorbid  or  otherwise),  habitually  cherish  the  thought  of  the  inentaUe 
hour,  brood  over  it  with  a  sort  of  fascinated  constancy,  or  sedc  with 
Biethodical  determination  to  fiuniliarise  themselres  with  its  possibilities 
and  its  certainty. 

A  striking  picture  of  one  over  whom  his  sense  of  mortalibr  broods  like 
the  night,  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  Eustace  Trerelyan,  in 
^  Aspen  Court."  A  sudden  and  violent  death  has  bereaved  him  of  the 
lady  of  his  lore.  Ever  since  that  shock,  the  fear  of  Death  has  literally 
overcome  him.  To  this  terror,  we  read,  he  yielded  himself  with  a  species 
of  involuntary  readiness.  '<  He  spoke  of  it,  he  read  of  it,  he  surrounded 
himself  with  all  that  might  remind  him  of  it,  and  yet  it  would  throw  him 
into  paroxysms  like  those  which  shake  the  frame  of  the  victim  to  hydro- 
phobia when  the  plash  of  water  is  heard,  or  its  surging  seen.  It  was  the 
fear  of  the  death  itself,  and  not  of  what  might  be  beyond,  that  tortured 
him.  He  would  rit  for  hours,  reciting  passages  with  which  his  reli^ous 
avocation  had  stored  his  memory,  and  in  which  the  tomb  is  spoken  of  as 
a  prison-house,  as  a  pit,  as  a  place  of  daikness  and  forgetfulness.  And 
these  he  would  vary  with  verses,  sung  in  a  moaning  key,  and  culled  from 
all  those  grim  hymns  with  which  unauthorised  expounders  have,  ihrouffh 
years,  terrified  young  and  sensitive  minds,  by  a  cruel  mingling  of  the 
material  and  the  spiritual ;  those  lyrics,  too  coarse  for  the  Greek  mythology, 
too  grovelling  for  the  worshipper  of  Odin,  but  accepted  as  Christian 
interpretations  of  the  most  refined  and  the  most  exalted  mysteries." 

'^  It  seemeth  to  me,"  writes  Bacon,  in  the  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum^ 
''that  most  of  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers  are  more  fearful  and 
cautionary  than  the  nature  of  things  requireth.  So  have  they  increased 
the  fear  of  death  in  offering  to  cure  it :  for  when  they  would  have  a  man's 
whole  Ufe  to  be  but  a  discipline  or  preparation  to  die,  they  must  needs 
make  men  think  that  it  is  a  terrible  enemy,  agiunst  whom  there  is  no 
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end  of  preparing.''  Vanvenarg^es  objects  to  the  habit  of  brooding  on 
death,  tnat  it  involves  neglect  of  the  purposes  of  life.  La  pensee  de  la 
more  nous  trompcj  hasajs,  oar  Mb  noms^faii  ouUimr  de  vivre,  (In  the 
same  spirit  is  that  other  maxim  of  his :  ^'  Pour  ex^cuter  de  g^ndes  choses 
il  faut  vivre  comme  si  on  ne  devtit  janMua  mourir.*')  Frederick  Schlegel, 
discussing  the  vexed  question  of  innate  ideas,  paradoxically  enough  rejects 
all  but  one — that  of  death.  "  I  am  disposed,  and  not,  I  think,  wiuiout 
reason" — thus  he  discourses  in  his  Philosophy  of  Lifa, — '^  to  assuma 
Aaiman^aa  at  present  conatituted,  does  possess  on6»  thoo^  only  QDe, 
SfMMAof  iibotB  ideni:  viE.^  aa  lanata  i^<^  deadu  Thi^  ai  a.&ftie 
root  of  K&v  and  %■  trae  meBtel  contagten,  piodveaa  a  dead  ocmtaAioa^  and 
is  iim  orig^  of  aD  dead  and  dead-bom  notions.  Por  this  i^ba  of  death, 
whether  here^tarj  or  inoculated  in  the  soul,  is,  as  its  peculiar  but  funda- 
mental error,  tranisferred  by  the  mind  of  man  to  every  object  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact.''  This  snateh  of  transcendental  phitosopliy^  whatever 
its  original  teoiie^  ia  practically  applicaUa  to  the  habit  or  brooding  oa 
death,  and  so  transformiag  lifift  itsdf  into  lAs  tBia|^  aad  likeness,  and 
making  the  nave  the  stand-point  for  vnivenal  ebsw'valiep..  Sometimes 
this  mav  be  from  the  fucination  of  terror — and  then,  to  apply  a  sentence 
from  Thomas  Hood,  ^'  the  modem  treadmill  seems  a  physical  type  of  that 
oop^itta  of  msaiiri  taitwro»  wbepa  the  ooapdkd  thought.  ^kmesvMly 
t»  efrsins—  o^ft  peipataally  iwoiving  miseiy,  wiAs«k  renites.  and  witk-* 
oal.psi^giasab''  Soawrties  it  aiay  ba  froHk  tluit  tmmtitihoasi  tTmifangj 
tO'  mslaafhily  wUek  Isada  tfaoae^  who  h«re  faasii  omm  and  powacfaUjr 
alAractadto  thasiib|esi  by  soaia  aS^etiag  eayeciaaoi^  Wm  r  fcitk  to  re^ 
ipah|a  il^  nmiaalar  upan  i^  give  thenttdms  «p  to  a  chsAhed  ooBtean* 
plation  ^of  it,  till  it  colours  and  informs  not  only  their  dffeaat  by  mAk 
Mk  thnr  day-draams  Mid  waking  thoughts.  This  with  tfie  poet^^rti^ 
snacaeiat  ha  looked  on  iiie  corpse  of  her  that  baiehki,  finds  tkit  deatk 
and  ^  asseciaiioas  will  never  from  his  thougMat 

I  saw  mj  mother  in  her  shroud. 
Her  dieek  was  eold  aad  very  pale ; 
And  efer  since  Fve  looked  on  all 
As  createea  doom'd  to  ImI  ! 


Henceforth  vaHidd  Mors  hath  '^  paled"  for  him  the  once  ruddy  face  of 
nature^  and  he  views  all  things  in  the  same  I^ht,  or  twSight  rather,  oE 
the  grave : 

Why  do  buds  ope,  except  to  die  ? 

Ay,  let  us  watch  the  roses  wither. 

And  think  of  our  loves'  cheeks ; 

And  oh,  hew  qaiddy  time  doth  fly 

To  Wing  deslk's  wintet  hither ! 

At,  let  us  think  of  him  awhile. 
That,  with  aooffin  for  a  boat, 
Rows  daily  o'er  the  Stygian  moat. 
And  for  our  table  dioose  a  tomb : 
There's  daj^  enough  in  any  skull 
To  charge  with  bhick  a  raven  plume; 
And  for  the  saddest  funeral  thoaghts 
A  winding-sheet  hath  aapfe  xowkf, 
Where  Dkth^  with  his  keeniK^nted  styles 

Hath  writ  the  'yiw^wTtf^  Hf^nan, 
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Lb*  any  oonp^teiitt  pcnon  whtttovn;  it  baa  beea  fcoMdMcl^  read  flam 
Soonete  of  Shakspaare^  and  tbea,  with  tba  imprasaiQQ  of  Iham  frash  iip«D 
hba,  pasa  to  the  plava»  and  ha  vill  iaevitably  baeome  ftware  of  Sludc- 
qpeaxe's  panonal  foadiMiB  for  themea  or  toaina  it  thoii^  in  iim  direatbiu 
<*  Daadi»  ykitiitudey  tha  »arch  and  tramp  of  gaaaffadoBf  aarosa  life 'a 
atage^  the  lattiog  o£  human  bodiaa  in  the  aaarth  tbcsa  and  aU  th«  otber 
forms  of  tba  same  thought  wara  fiuniliar  to  Shakapaare  to  a  dagrae 
bajood  what  ia  to  ha  aean  in  the  aata  of  any  odier  poat."  So  all^^ 
"Dmi  Maamn»  who  acoounta  it  to  have  hem  a  haUt  ci  SfadktpaareV 
niindy  whan  laft  to  xIb  own  tendena^^  aver  to  indu^a  by  praferanca  in 
that  oUiaat  fonn  of  human  madibatioai^  whieb  is  not  yat  toita — ^  Man 
that  is  bom  of  a  woman  is  of  few  day%  and  full  of  tretihle;  ha  aoaiadi 
fitftb  as  a  flower,  and  is  out  down;  hefleeth  aaa  shadowy  and  eontuiitttili 
not"  Indeed  it  may  ba  said,  this  eritio  affirms^  dtat  wfaarefw  Shak- 
apaaca  pronouneaa  the  words  tima^  age,  death,  &o.y  it  ia  with  a  deep  and 
eutdn|^  pevBonaL  ampbasM,  quite  dlffiMeait  irom  the  usual  manner  of  poeta 
in  their  stneotyped  allusions  to  mortality  ;  *^I>aa^  had  beaeme  to  hiaa  a 
hind  of  aatual  being  or  fuvy^  marally  unamiable^  and  dasenring  of  ro» 
proach,*-'  that  ohuxl  Death/ 

^<  If  wa  tun  to  tibat  plays  of  adbakapeMe^  wo  shall  find  that  in  diem, 
too,  the  same  morbid  santttiv^Msa  to  dH  asaaeiatiQiiS;  wtdi  mortatity  ia 
oontinuaUy  breaking  ant*  Tho  Tiyidiias%  for  example^  widi  which  JnUat 
desorihea  tha  intariar  of  a  ebamathovaay  nartakes  of  a.  spirit  of  rerezMfe^ 
aa  if  Shakepaare  wsfl»iataliatir^g,  thioi^  bar,  upon  an  oljeot  hocrihie 
tohimsel£ 

Or  hide  me  nightly  in  a  chasaal^heiLse^ 
CercoTerei  auite  with  dead  men's  rattlinff  baiiea» 
With  reeky  slanks^  and  yellow  chapless  akulls. 

More  distinctly  retvei^eful  ia  Borneo's  emulation  at  die  toinb : 

Thou  detestable  maw,  thou  womb  of  Deaths 
Gorged  with  the  dearest  morsel  of  the  earth, 
Thus  I  enforce  thy  rotten  jaws  to  ope. 

80^  again»  the  famoua  dialogue  between  brother  and  siatar  in  '^  Measora 
£or  iSdasura,"  luad  the  churchyard  aeene  in  <'  Hamlet,''  where  the  Priaaa 
of  Denmark  sof^gests  a  train  of  &noy  which  shall  trace  the  noUe  dust  of 
Alexander  till  it  be  found  stomping  a  bung^hole, — a  passage  which  wa 
are  called  upon  to  obserra^'  as  showing  how  Shakspaare  defends^  throagb 
Hamlet,  his  own  tendency  ^^  too  curiously"  to  eeonder  deadi. 

The  same  tandenoy*^sama  in  kind,  howeier  varyiag  in  degree  ^  ia  ob« 
aerraUe  in  many  another  dramatist  and  poet,  from  John  WelMier  down  to 
Thomas  LoToUJoeddoas.  A€ontemplatiyecommateawithdaathF-<eherishad 
or  reluctant — is  common  to  so  many  natures,  and  so  different.  A  Swiflk, 
for  instance,  upon  whom,  in  Dr.  Johnson's  words,  "  the  thoughts  of  death 
rushed,"  at  one  time,  **  with  such  incessant  importunity,  that  they  took 
poeaession  of  his  mind,  when  he  first  waked,  for  many  years  together." 
A  Young, — who,  as  the  elder  Disraeli  phrases  it,  "  raised  about  him  an 
artificial  emotion  of  death ;"  darkening  his  sepulchral  study,  and  placing 
a  skull  on  his  table  by  lamplight.  (So  when  Dr.  Donne  had  his  portrait 
taken,  he  first  wound  a  sheet  over  his  head  and  closed  his  eyes — "  keep- 
ing this  melancholy  picture  by  his  bedside  as  long  as  he  lived,  to  remind 
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him  of  his  mortality.'')  It  was  perhaps  in  imitation  of  Yoane,  that 
Byron,  just  of  age,  placed  a  number  of  skulls,  ^*  highly  polbhea/'  and 
'<  on  light  stands/'  around  his  sitting-room  at  Newstead  Abbey.  "  No 
doubt  it  is  impossible,"  writes  old  Montaigne,  '^  but  we  must  feel  a  sting 
in  such  imaginations  as  these  at  first ;  but  with  often  revolving  them  in 
a  man's  mind,  and  having  them  frequent  in  our  thoughts,  they  at  last 
become  so  familiar  as  to  be  no  trouble  at  all."  In  such  a  case  a  man  may 
eomci  like  Charles  Nodier,  to  disconcert  his  friends  in  his  last  days  by 
an  unwelcome  obtrusion  upon  Mem,  of  what  is  now  an  absorbing  topic 
with  himself:  ^'aux  bonjours  affectueux,"  says  Sainte*Beuve,  <'aux 
questions  empressees,  il  [Nodier]  ne  r^pondait  d'abord  que  par  une  plainte, 
une  pensie  de  mart  qu'on  avait  h&te  d'^touffer."  Needless  panici  as  far 
as  he  was  concerned ;  though  on  their  part,  and  for  their  sakes,  natural 
enough,  as  human  nature  g^oes  (French  nature  especially). 

In  a  letter  to  Swift,  five  years  his  senior,  Lord  Bolingbroke  says  (and 
why  should  not  an  infidel  Bolingbroke  have  a  voice  in  this  ^'  Medley," 
which  fuses  together  confusedly  voices  of  every  compass,  and  which,  need 
it  once  more  be  premised  ?  eschews  altogether  the  religious  aspects  of 
the  theme  it  affects,  and  confines  itself  to  the  human  and  psychological  ?): 
<^I  used  to  think  sometimes  formerly  of  old  age  and  death;  enough  to 
prepare  my  mind ;  not  enough  to  anticipate  sorrow,  to  dash  the  joys  of 
youth,  and  to  be  all  my  life  a  dying.  I  find  the  benefit  of  this  practice 
now,  and  find  it  more  as  I  proceed  on  my  journey :  little  regret  when  I 
look  backward,  littie  apprehennon  when  I  look  forward."  Swift  had  not 
long  before  broached  tiie  subject  to  Bolingbroke  in  these  words :  ^*  When 
I  was  of  your  age  I  often  thought  of  death,  but  now,  after  a  dozen 
years  more,  it  is  never  out  of  my  mind,  and  terrifies  me  less.  I  conclude 
that  Providence  hath  ordered  our  fears  to  decrease  with  our  spirits."  And 
in  his  reply  to  the  same  Noble  Lord  he  repeats  the  intimation :  "  I  was 
forty-seven  years  old  when  I  began  to  think  of  death,  and  the  reflections 
upon  it  now  begin  when  I  wake  in  the  morning,  and  end  when  I  am 
going  to  sleep." 

Southey,  in  his  forty-first  year,  writes  to  Walter  Savage  Landor :  *'  My 
disposition  is  invincibly  cheerful,  and  this  alone  would  make  me  a  happj 
man,  if  I  were  not  so  from  the  tenor  of  my  life ;  yet  I  doubt  whether 
the  strictest  Carthusian  has  the  thought  of  death  more  habitually  in  his 
mind."  Thrice  five  years  later  he  writes  to  Neville  White :  ^'  I  thank 
God  for  many  things,  and  for  nothing  more  than  that  he  has  enabled 
me  to  look  onward  to  death  with  desire  rather  than  with  dread."  To 
his  old  friend,  Grosvenor  Bedford,  he  once  wrote,  too,— *>but  this  passage 
will  better  serve  to  open  a  chapter  on  the  Calm  Anticipation  of  deaSi, 
than  to  dose  one  on  morbid  or  exceptional  habits  of  brooding  upon  it. 
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XII. 

Dbath  cauilt  aivticifatsi>  :— Southet  AOAiir— Socbatss  bbvobx  his  Judges 
—Sir  Walter  Balbigh — Earl  or  Carlislb— Abb£  db  St.  Fibbbb— Thomas 
Gray — Sophia  Johnston  —  Berthollbt  —  Bbbzelius  —  Louis   XYIIL — 

GXORQB  CrABBB — ^WlLHBLH  YON  HUMBOLDT — GOETHB — **  In  JftttmDrUm." 

The  sternest  Bum-total  of  all  worldly  misfortunes  is  Death ;  nothing  more  can 
Be  in  the  cop  of  human  woe :  yet  many  men,  in  all  ages,  have  triumphed  over 
Death,  and  led  it  captire ;  conyerting  its  physical  rictory  into  a  moral  Tictonr 
far  themselTes,  into  a  seal  and  immortal  consecration  for  all  that  their  past  life 
bad  achieTed.  What  has  heen  done,  may  he  done  again :  nay,  it  is  hut  the  de- 
gree and  not  the  kind  of  such  heroism  that  differs  in  different  seasons. — Caelylb: 
£ttajf  an  Bmjt$. 

•  •  .  •  And  then,  for  our  immortal  part,  we  want 
No  symhols,  sir,  to  teU  us  that  plain  tale : 
The  thought  of  death  sits  easy  on  the  man 
Who  has  heen  bom  and  dies  among  the  mountains. 

Wobdsworth:  The  Brothers, 

When  SouUiey  received  intelligence  from  Grosvenor  Bedford  of  the 
^BBg^eroos  illness  of  their  common  friend,  Peter  Elmsley  —  a  name 
£ftmiliar  to  all  familiar  with  scholarship  and  the  Quarterly  Bevieu) — Ins 
acknowledgment  of  the  heavy  news  began  as  follows  :  '^  There  are 
many  things  worse  than  death.  Indeed,  I  should  think  any  reasonable 
person  wovdd  prefer  it  to  old  age,  if  he  did  not  feel  that  the  prolongation 
of  his  life  was  desirable  for  the  sake  of  others.  If  the  event  be  dreaded, 
the  sooner  it  is  over  the  better ;  if  it.be  desired,  the  sooner  it  comes ;  and 
desired  or  dreaded  it  must  be.  If  there  were  a  balloon-diligence  to  the 
other  world,  I  think  it  would  always  be  filled  with  passengers.  You  will 
not  suppose  from  this  that  I  am  weary  of  life,  blest  with  enjoyments  as 
I  am,  and  full  of  employment.  But  if  it  were  possible  for  me  (which 
it  is  not)  to  regard  myself  alone,  I  would  rather  begin  my  travels  in 
eternity  than  abide  longer  in  a  world  in  which  I  have  much  to  do  and 
little  to  hope.** 

The  tone  adopted  by  Socrates  in  his  defence  before  the  Athenian 
Dikastery,  proves,  in  the  opinion  of  Grote,  his  indifference  as  to  an  ac- 
quittal, or  rather  hb  belief  that  there  were  good  reasons  why,  at  his  ag^ 
and  in  his  circumstances,  he  should  prefer  a  sentence  of  condemnation  as 
l)e8t  for  himself.  He  was  constitutionally,  we  know,  of  a  fearless  tem- 
perament, and  conscience  and  reflection  were  sufficiently  ascendant  within 
him  to  silence  what  Plato  calls  *'  the  child  within  us,  who  trembles  before 
death."  No  man,  he  reminded  his  judges,  knows  what  death  is,  yet  men 
fear  it  as  if  they  knew  well  that  it  was  the  greatest  of  all  evils.  For  his 
part,  he  would  never  embrace  evil  certain,  in  order  to  escape  evil  which 
might  ibr  aught  he  knew  be  a  good.  Either  death  was  tantamount  to  a 
sound,  perpetual,  and  dreamless  sleep — which  in  his  judgment  would 
be  no  loss,  but  rather  a  gain,  comparea  with  the  present  life— or  else,  if 
the  common  myths  were  true,  death  would  transfer  him  to  a  second  life 
in  Hades,  where  he  would  find  all  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  of 
the  past  generally — so  as  to  pursue  in  conjunction  with  them  the  busi- 
ness of  mutual  cross-examination  and  debate  on  ethical  progress  and 
perfection.* 

The  pietore  which  is  presented  by  the  Platonic  dialogue  called 

*  PlatOb  ApoL  Socr.,  c.  32  (See  Grote's  Hist,  of  Gr.  Fart  II.  cb.  68). 
YOL.  ZLni.  N 
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<<  Phaedon,''  of  the  temper  and  state  of  mind  of  Socrates,  daring  the  last 
hours  of  his  life,  may  well  he  called  one  of  immortal  beauty  and  interest^ 
•dttbitiiig  his  sereac  and  even  pla^riiil  equanimity,  amidst  die  oiiooiiItoI- 
kble  emotions  of  his  surrounding  friends — the  genuine  unforced  persoa- 
sion,  goyeming  hotii  his  wordi9  and  his  acts,  of  what  he  had  pronounced 
before  the  Diluists,  that  the  sentence  of  death  was  no  calamity  to  him. 

The  night  before  his  death,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  observed  the  candW 
io  his  c^  to  bum  dimly,  and  wrote  the  distich  Tmich  says  that 

Cowards  fear  to  die ;  but  courage  stout. 
Rather  than  live  in  snuff,  will  be  put  out. 

His  cheerfulness,  we  are  told,  was  so  remarkable,  and  the  ddmnesa  with 
which  he  confronted  the  imnunent  presence  of  death  so  assured,  that  the 
Dean  of  Westminster  reproved  him  for  seeming  levity  at  mch  a  juncture ; 
but  '*  Rawleigh  eave  God  thanks  that  he  had  never  feared  death,  for 
it  was  but  an  opinion  and  an  imagination  ;  and  as  for  the  manner  of 
death,  he  would  rather  die  so  than  of  a  burning  fever ;  and  that  some 
might  have  made  shows  outwardly,  but  he  felt  the  joy  within." 

Our  illustrations  are  designedly  taken  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men.  Be  our  next  summons  then  to  the  exit  of  Clarendon's  Lord  Car- 
lisle, **  surely  a  man  of  the  greatest  expense  in  his  own  person,  of  any  in 
the  age  he  lived," — the  observed  of  all  observers  in  court  circularities  and 
high  life,  the  very  glass  of  fashion  if  not  the  model  mould  of  form — the 
exemplar  (in  principle  and  practice  too)  of  men  of  pleasure,  and  the  pat- 
tern of  free  fine  gentlemen.  And  what  was  the  manner  of  his  exit  ? 
How  did  this  well-graced  actor  leave  the  stage  ?  "  And  when  he  had  in 
his  prospect,"  says  Clarendon  "  (for  he  was  very  sharp-sighted,  and  saw 
as  far  before  him  as  most  men),  the  gathenng  together  m  that  cloud  in 
Scotland,  which  shortly  after  covert  both  kingdoms,  he  died  with  as 
much  tranquillity  of  mind  to  all  appearance,  as  used  to  attend  a  man 
of  more  severe  exercise  of  virtue,  and  as  little  apprehensive  of  death, 
which  he  expected  many  days." 

An  Abb6  de  St  Pierre,  dying  at  eighty-six,  is  asked  by  Voltaire,  a  £ew 
days  before  his  death,  how  he  regarded  oe  pcusage.  He  answers: 
*^  Comme  un  voyage  k  la  campagne."  A  Christina  of  Sweden  avows  her 
^^  extreme  aversion  to  old  age,**  but  death,  which,  she  says,  '^  I  see  approach- 
ing step  by  step,  does  not  alarm  me.  I  await  it  without  a  wish  and  without 
a  fear."  A  poet  Gray — ^nervous  and  sensitive  to  a  degree— while  suc- 
cumbing under  his  last  short  illness,  ^^  told  Miss  Antrobus  he  should  die; 
and  now  and  then  some  short  expressions  of  this  kind  came  from  him, 
but  he  expressed  not  the  least  uneasiness  at  the  thoughts  of  leaving  this 
world."  rTatures  the  hardiest,  the  most  robust  and  enjoying,  supply 
equivalent  examples.  Describing  a  set  of  strong-headed,  stout-hearted, 
eccentric  Scotch  ladies,  of  a  generation  bygone,  of  the  old  Lady 
Aniiston  type.  Lord  Cockbum,  in  his  *•  Memorials,"  says :  "  Thou^ 
enjoying  life,  neither  she  [5wpAy  Johnston]  nor  any  of  those  stout-^ 
heaited  women  had  any  horror  of  death.  When  Suphy's  day  was  visibly 
approaching^,  Dr.  Gregory  prescribed  abstmence  from  animal  food,  and 
recommended  *  spoon-meat,'  unless  she  wished  to  die.  '  Dee,  doctor  I 
odd — ^I'm  thinkinc^  they've  forgotten  an  auld  wife  like  me  up  yonder  P 
However,  when  he  came  back  next  day,  the  doctor  found  ner  at  the 
spoon-meat— supping  a  haggb.     She  was  remembered.''    Trust  the  Pale 
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Messenger  for  that  Again :  a  Berthollet  suffers  from  a  gangrenous  ulcer, 
for  serial  months,  "  with  surprising  fortitude.  He  himself,  as  a  phy- 
sician, knenr  Ibe  extent  of  his  diaoger,  fblt  the  inevitable  progress  of  tne 
malady,  and  cahnly  regarded  the  slow  approach  of  death."  A  Berzelius 
is  flferock  wiA  panlysis,  but  nttains  the  serenity  of  Ms  mkid  while  he 
counts  ihe  steps  of  death  approaching  slowly,  '<  as  a  messenger  who  re- 
gteitiod  hkr  enmnd."  Whatever  the  weakness  of  character  of  Louis  XV III. 
may  have  been,  he  was,  in  the  words  of  Marshal  Marmont,  ^  g^at  and 
0troog  in  those  cmumstances  where  so  many  men  are*  weak :  he  saw  his 
end  appioaoh  with  a  calmness  and  resignation  which  inspired  me  at  the 
time  with  profound  admiration.  At  the  moment  of  this  great  trial  he 
displayed  the  stoicism  of  an  aocient  philosopher. **  Of  the  state  of 
Orabhe's  nund,  during  his  last  hours  on  earth,  his  son  hears  witness,  that 
^*  it  was  more  firm  than  I  ever  remembered  under  any  circumstanoes. 
He  knew  there  was  no  chance  of  his  recovery,  and  yet  he  tidked  a/t  inter- 
Tals  of  his  death,  and  of  certain  consequent  arrangements,  with  a  strong, 
complacent  voice,  and  bid  us  all  adieu  without  the  least  £dtering  of  the 
tongue,  or  moistare  of  the  eye." 

«  Hitherto,"  writes  Wilhelm  Humboldt,  in  1826,  **  I  have  always 
thought  oi  death  as  a  friendly  visitant, — pne  that  would  be  welcome  to 
me  at  any  time,  because,  however  contentedly  and  happily  I  may  five, 
this  lifo  has  always  something  limited  and  emgmatical,  uid  the  tearing 
asunder  of  the  «ffthly  veil  must  bring  to  us  at  once  more  enlarged  views 
and  the  sc^utioa  of  ih»  previous  mystery."  The  calm  meditative  old 
man's  Letters  to  a  Female  Friend  are  ri<m  in  passages  of  a  amilar  tone, 
and  to  the  same  eflfoct. 

In  one  of  Edcermann's  evening  walks  with  €roethe,  they  had  gone 
round  the  lindicety  amd  had  turned  hj  Tiefurt  into  the  W^mar-road, 
where  they  had  a  view  of  the  setting  sun.  Goethe,  his  companion  tells 
US,  was  for  a  while  lost  in  thought :  ^^  he  then  said  to  me,  in  the  words 
of  one  of  the  ancaents, 

'  Untergehend  sogar  ist's  immer  dieselbige  Soime.' 
(Still  it  continaes  the  selt^ame  sim,  even  while  it  is  sinking.) 

'^  ^  At  the  age  of  seventy-five,'  he  continued,  with  much  cheerfulness, 
*•  one  must,  qS.  course,  think  sometimes  of  death.  But  thb  thought  never 
g^ves  me  ^  least  imeasiness,  for  I  am  fully  convinced  that  our  spirit  is 
a  bdbg  of  a  nature  quite  indestructible,  and  that  its  activity  continues 
firom  eternity  to  eternity.  It  is  like  the  sun,  which  seems  to  set  only  to 
our  earthly  eyes,  but  which,  in  reality,  never  sets,  but  shines  on  unceas- 
ingly.'"— Wnat  different  suggestions,  by  the  way,  the  same  cause,  a 
setting  sun,  may  excite  in  different  minds,  and  under  different  states  of 
feeling.  Thus,  at  one  stage  of  Tennyson's  In  Memoriatn  tribate  to 
Arthur  HaUam,  we  meet  with  the  lines— 

For  thouffh  my  nature  rarely  yields 

To  &&t  vague  fear  implied  in  death ; 
Nor  shudders  at  the  gulf  beneath, 

The  bowlings  from  forgotten  fields ; 

let  oft  when  sundown  skirts  the  moor. 
An  inner  trouble  I  behold, 
A  spectral  doubt  which  makes  me  cold, 

That  I  smU  be  thy  mate  no  more. 
K  2 
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COTJNT  HORACE'S  SPOETING  EXPLOITS. 

CouKT  Horace,  ihe  hero  of  Alexandre  Dumas's  romance  *^  Pauline,*^ 
called  one  day  upon  the  author. 

The  representative  of  Pauline's  husband  was  a  spare,  thin  man,  of  some 
thirty  years  of  age,  sensual  as  an  Oriental,  and  voluptuous  as  a  Sybarite. 
He  would  sit  smoking  his  nargileh  on  the  soflest  of  cushions,  or  be 
buried  for  days  in  the  phantasms  and  illunons  of  opium  and  hemn,  or  he 
would  rush  from  pole  to  equator,  and  back  agam  from  heat  to  cold,  as  if 
utterly  indifferent  to  either. 

The  great  Alexandre  welcomed  the  arrival  of  his  eccentric  friend  as 
the  commencement  of  a  causerie* 

*^  I  came  to  see  you  yesterday,**  said  the  count     **  Where  were  you  ?" 

<'  Shooting  at  Villers-Cotterets." 

"  Your  birthplace,  is  it  not  ?" 

*^  Yes ;  all  my  oldest  friends  are  there." 

**  Had  you  good  sport  ?** 

*^  Pretty  fair.  Tambeau  got  up  two  deer,  and  I  killed  them  m  two 
Acts." 

^<  I  have  done  as  much  vrith  two  elephants,**  remarked  Horace,  in  a 
careless  manner,  exhaling  at  the  same  time  a  great  puff  of  smoke. 

<<  Ah  r*  siud  Alexandre,  '^  where  was  that?  Have  you  any  objection 
to  relate  some  of  your  sporting  exploits  ?" 

*^  None  whatever.  Which  will  you  have  ?  I  have  shot  elephants  in 
Ceylon,  lions  in  Africa,  tigers  in  India,  hippopotamuses  at  the  Cape, 
reindeer  in  Norway,  black  t^ars  in  Russia.  I  have  only  one  thing  left  to 
accomplish,  and  that  is  to  kill  white  bears  at  Spitsbergen.** 

^*  An !  that  you  won't  do.  There  are  no  more  white  bears  at  Spitz- 
berffen.  Travellers  have  eaten  them  all  up.  But  suppose  you  begin 
with  the  elephant  hunt  at  Ceylon.** 

Well,  I  had  been  three  months  in  Ceylon,  lodged  in  the  Mansion 
House.  I  was  reclining  one  morning  in  my  bed,  contemplating  that 
splendid  sea  into  which  the  Ganges  pours  it  waters,  when  a  friend  of 
mine — a  nephew  or  pupil,  I  am  not  quite  sure  which,  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
—came  into  ray  room. 

'<  What  good  wind  brings  you  here  this  morning,  Sir  William  ?"  I 
asked. 

^'  You  are  a  sportsman.  Will  you  join  us  to-morrow  in  an  elephant 
hunt?" 

"  An  elephant  hunt  I     How  long  would  it  last  ?" 

**  Seven  or  eight  days.     Have  you  any  arms  ?** 

"  Oh  yes ;  I  have  my  rifle.** 

<<  That  won't  do.  You  must  have  three  double-barrelled  rifles,  or  I 
won't  answer  for  your  life.** 

**  But,  my  dear  friend,  what  shall  I  do  with  such  an  arsenal  ?" 

<<  Oh,  don*t  trouble  yourself  about  that.  The  attendants  will  see  to 
your  arms.     I  will  provide  what  is  necessary  for  you.** 

The  sun,  I  must  tell  you,  is  awfully  punctual  in  Ceylon.  It  always 
gets  up  at  six  and  goes  to  bed  at  six  the  whole  year  round.  It  comes  and 
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goes  out  like  a  flash  of  ligbtniiig.  I  was  ready  and  mounted  whilst  it 
was  still  daric  At  Sir  William's  I  fbmid  four  or  fire  of  the  party  already 
assembled;  others  were  to  join  us  on  the  way. 

Our  route  lay  along  the  hanks  of  a  splendid  river 'wide  as  the  Seine  at 
Rouen.  The  road  was  shaded  with  the  most  varied  and  magnificent 
Tegetation.  Crossing  a  bridge,  we  were  joined  by  four  more  sportsmen. 
We  were  thus  eleven  in  all,  and,  as  each  had  three  or  four  attendants,  the 
whole  party  amounted  to  some  fifty  persons. 

One  attendant  walked  at  the  head  of  each  horse,  another  in  the  rear. 
The  first  was  to  hold  the  horse,  the  latter  to  keep  off  the  flies.  They 
did  not  use  the  fan  for  themselves ;  the  natives  are  never  hot. 

Our  first  station  was  a  temple  of  Buddha — a  very  holy  spot,  as  it 
contained  one  of  the  tusks  of  the  sacred  elephant.  This  relic  is  so 
mneh  the  mcwe  precious,  as  the  Ceylonese  elephants  have  no  tusks.  The 
tooth  of  tiie  same  animal  was  buried  ten  leagues  deep  in  tiie  ground  be- 
neath a  neighbouring  cupola,  which  ezactiy  resembled  half  an  egg. 

The  further  off  we  left  the  town  the  less  populated  was  tl^  coun- 
try ;  at  the  same  time  living  things  became  more  numerous.  Every 
now  and  then  gigantic  lizards  were  seen  by  tiie  roadside  lifting  up  their 
flat  heads  or  fore  feet,  and  pushing  forth  a  tongue  six  inches  in  length. 
Snakes  were  also  seen  gliding  in  tiie  grass. 

On  the  same  afternoon  we  arriv^  at  Postaye,  where  we  dined  and 
tlept^  starting  early  next  morning  on  the  road  to  Neura-Ellia.  The 
loiul  had  now  become  so  narrow  through  plantations,  that  only  one 
horseman  could  proceed  at  a  time,  and  beyond  the  plantations  we  came 
to  jungle  interspersed  with  rocks.  Here  we  first  met  with  monkeys. 
I  shot  one,  and  never  did  I  regret  a  thing  more.  I  have  killed  two  or 
three  adversaries  in  duels,  but  I  never  felt  what  I  did  in  contemplating 
the  agcmy  of  that  caricature  of  a  man  called  a  monkey. 

Shortiy  afterwards  we  arrived  at  a  coffee  plantation,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  a  habitation.  Sir  William  clapped  his  hands^  and  an  at- 
tendant made  lik  appearance. 

«<  Whose  ho^  is  this  V  inquired  Sir  William. 

**  Sir  Andrew's,"  was  tfie  reply. 

^'Isheathome?'' 

In  answer  to  the  announcement  that  tiie  host  was  absent,  Sir  William 
contented  himself  with  ordering  a  repast  for  fifty,  and  we  took  up  our 
quarters  tiiere  till  the  next  day.  In  tiiis  way  hospitality  is  practised 
in  Ceylon. 

The  next  day  we  break&sted  at  Nuera^Ellia,  and,  ascending  amidst 
rock  and  jungle,  reached  Elephant's  Plain  the  sune  evening.  Unlucldly 
a  storm  came  on,  and  we  had  to  take  reftige  in  a  wayside  hut,  with 
notlung  but  a  few  biscuits  for  supper. 

This  time  Count  Horace  regretted  he  had  not  kept  the  monkey.  It 
was  young,  and  might  have  b^n  tender.  Jupiter  Tonans  kept  walking 
about  all  night  at  about  twenty  feet  distance  over  their  heads,  and  no 
one  got  even  a  wink  of  sleep. 

The  next  morning  it  was  resolved  to  commence  sport  in  earnest. 
It  was  no  l(mger  a  matter  of  amusement^  it  was  a  qutttion  of  absolute 
neoestity.  The  dogs  were  let  loose,  the  attendants  dispersed  over  the 
jungle,  and  the  gunners  followed  dose  upon  their  tracks. 
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Sewoely  five  mumteshad  elapsed  ere  the  ilopps  gave  tongvi^  Imt ' 
out  ^tiering  from  tibe«pot     Whatetverit  waa,  it  did  not  caie  to  leave  ila 
lair. 

I  haatened  to  &e  >pot  whese  the  dogs  wete  oongiegatedy  mddng  a 

<<  Tdce  care,"  ahouted  Sir  WiUiam,  ^  it »  a  tiger  r 
I  moat  aeknowledge  that  the  infoBinatafon  luuled  me  io  Ae  qpot.  1 
had  often  heard  tigers  talked  about,  and  always  in  the  moat  nnfiKroiiFable 
manner.  But  I  heari  at  the  same  time  mj  companions  adrsDcing  on 
aU  ^des  and  cutdDg  their  way  dirough  the  jungle  widi  their  hnntH^ 
knives.  I  knew  that  I  was  the  nearest  to  the  animal,  and  I  did  ncMklike 
being  superseded. 

A  heavy  pempiration  bedewed  my  forehead,  so  I  repeated  dM  words 
of  Henri  IV.: 

*' Ah,  eavoBse,  you  tremUe !  WeD,  I  will  give  you  sometUiq^  to 
tremble  for." 

jBo  sayine,  I  rushed  forwards,  and  in  a  step  or  two  stood  &oe  to  £ftoe 
wi4h  the  wud  beast.  The  l»ger  made  a  movement  as  if  to  leoeive  bm 
ifter  his  own  fashion.  Luoluly  two  gfeat  dogs  held  it  back,  one  hj 
the  diroai,  the  ofther  by  the  ear ;  three  or  four  more  dogs  had  hoM  of  xt 
behind.     Others  kept  barking  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces. 

The  head  of  the  animal,  drawn  on  one  side  by  the  doga,  stiH  sought 
io  tumioiwarcbi  me,  as  if  instinct  told  its  owner  that  Am  eveatest  danger 
lay  in  that  quarter.  The  tiger's  yellow  eyes  shone  v4tn  the  lustre  <i( 
^mbuneles,  «nd  a  furious  foam  bathed  its  open  moutii,  eiposiug  im  the 
veer  'two  roiws  ^f  ibrmidable'looking  white  ai^i  sharp  teeth. 

I  began  by  fixing  the  animal  I  knew  ihat  so  long  «s  a  man  baa  4iie 
OQurage  to  meet  the  eyes,  be  it  of  lion,  tiger,  or  panther,  be  inflneuoei 
it.     But  let  the  look  wavw,  and  he  is  lost 

The  Toites  ef  n^  oon^Mmiom  were  getting  nearer  .and  neairer.  There 
mMB  no  tiuie  for  hesitation,  unless  I  chose  to  be  last  So  taking  my  hunt- 
ing-knife in  hand,  I  went  straight  up  to  the  tiger,  without  ever  quitting 
its  eye,  and  then  with  the  tranquillity  which  diaraeterises  me  when  I 
have  once  made  up  my  mind,  I  plunged  my  knife  up  to  die  hilt  imme- 
diately behind  the  shoulder-blade. 

The  animal  jnade  sudi  a  violent  plnnge  that  it  drew  the  weapon  oat 
ofmy  haad« 

I  ieaped  aaide. 

Once  more  the  tiger  made  an  effort  to  bound,  but  the  dogs  ttiU  beld 
fit  ^fest  It  then  rolled  over,  and  in  a  moment  was  coveced  hr  die  dogs, 
u^,  at  Ibis  signal  of  its  agony,  simultaneously  rushed  in  on  all  sides. 

At  diis  crisis,  Sir  \¥i]lii»i  came  up.  Laslung  away  at  what  appeared 
to  be  a  pyramid  of  dogs'  tails,  be  soon  cleared  a  wi^  to  the  t%er. 

"Whose  is  the  knife?"  he  exclaimed,  dragging  it  forth  horn  the 
wound. 

^<  Mine,"  I  answered. 

"Bravo,  for  a  hegiuning." 

"  Excuse  the  faults  of  the  author,"  I  ventured  to  remark,  as  I  wiuad 
my  huife  with  n^  poeket-faandkerclnef  and  replaced  it  in  its  «oabbarl. 

AH  this  was  ioi»  with  9^  simplicity  which  earned  lor  me  the  unani* 
snaos  fiaises  of  all  present 
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I  an  ftD  «BoeilM:it  aekv,  lulty  m  skUM  in  pecfiDnaanoe  as  youjoi  la 
pottuii^  a  thing  an  the  0tag«. 

'<  Tiger  hontbg  seems  to  be  a  sport  capable  of  amrakenn^  high 
emotionB,^  iite  gnaat  Alexandfe  observed. 

*^  Just  so;  eBjpemXty  at  ^rst,  but  af^er  yo«  get  acovstomed  toit  ihe  e&> 
otieinent  wean  off.     I  have  skiee  killea  ten,  twdve,  or  fifteen  tigen  a 
day  IB  Bengal,  and  tlKMigfat  aothing  of  it." 
•'^  Yen  mwt  tell  me  how  that  came  about" 

**  Net  new.  You  must  ask  your  friend  M^.  He  lias  mooopbliiad 
die  IrantiBg-gfounds  of  India  just  as  Bertrand  bias  those  of  Rambouillet. 
If  lie  knew  that  I  had  killed  one  of  Us  tigers,  he  would  bring  an  action 
agabst  me." 

«  I  will  not  adcM^,  Uien." 

^  Yes,  do;  he  will  r^ate  the  events  much  better  than  I  who  emet 
tbem.  It  will  be  the  same  as  with  yoarsdf  when  you  make  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt  mjy  in  reference  to  your  *  Voyage  du  l^nai,'  that  of  all  tnvretteni 
you  aie  the  one  who  has  seen  Egypt  to  the  greenest  adyantage— you^ 
who  have  never  put  a  foot  on  Egyptian  soil." 

^  True ;  but  I  had  Dauzat,  an  artist  and  a  wit,  who  had  been  l 
to  supply  me  with  mat^als." 

**  Thpt  aoeouots  for  it  Give  me  a  cup  of  tea." 
^  On  condition  that  you  give  me  the  condusion  of  your  qiort." 
'^  Don't  be  alarmed,  I  won't  wrong  you  out  of  a  wild  cat.  Hung 
as  we  were,  we  could  not  eat  a  tiger,  so  barefy  five  minutes  had  elaps 
after  its  death  when  we  w««  once  more  in  the  jungle.  Another  five 
msnutes  and  the  dogs  gave  tongue  again ;  but  this  time  the  noise  mavad 
away  xaf  idly. 

^'  A  stag,  gentlemen !"  exclaimed  Sir  William ;  '<  our  dogs  have  found 
US  a  breakfast    Get  ready  die  jacks  and  the  gridirons :  there  will  be 
enoi^  lor  eveiybody." 
Suddenly  the  noise  ceased. 

<<Good,"  continued  6ir  WiUiara;  '^tiie  animal  is  ran  down.  Ahl 
tiiey  are  splendid  dogs,  my  dear  Horace ;  I  believe  that  they  wouM  fatah 
up  a  hippc^tamus  from  the  bottom  of  the  Ganges.  Let  us  to  the  beaatj 
^enl^men — to  the  game  i" 

This  ^ime  fiir  WiiHam  arrived  first,  and  whrni  we  got  up  he  was 
wiping  his  hunting-knife.  A  gigantic  stag  lay  at  his  feet,  bceathiing 
its  laaL  €peitanen  and  attendants  alike  shouted  with  joy.  Tbeae  was 
truly,  as  he  said,  enough  for  everybody.  The  attendaais  set  to  w«ric 
at  once  digging  holes,  Ughting  fires,  uid  extemporising  spits  of  iro^ 
wood.  These  were  placed  on  poles  stuck  crosswise  in  the  ground,  and 
two  attendants  turned  them  round,  one  at  each  end.  Notwithatanding 
^keu  indlfiermeeto  heat,  they  bad  to  be  dianged  every  five  minutes.  As 
to  the  offid,  it  was  put  into  another  hole  and  covered  with  live  esdbefS^ 
and  these  again  with  dry  wood. 

In  less  thffii  an  hour  we  were  at  work,  and  wine,  rice,  and  biaoaita, 

made  tile  complement  of  one  of  the  niost  ddtoious  meals  I  ever  partook  af. 

Our  repast  finished,  we  mounted  our  horses  and  to(]JL  the  direotioB  cf 

Bintenne.    it  is  between  Bintenae  and  Badula  that  most  elephants  me 

metwitlu 

At  less  than  amile  distance  from  where  we  had  lunched,  the  road  makes 
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a  bend.  At  this  torDin^  oar  hones  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  anxiety. 
Aa  to  the  one  I  rode,  it  got  obstinate,  and  neither  spur  nor  whip  could 
get  it  to  take  a  step  further. 

^*  It  scents  an  elephant,"  said  my  horsekeeper,  taking  it  by  the  bridle^ 
wlule  I  jumped  down,  and,  rifle  in  hand,  turned  the  comer.  My  keeper 
was  in  the  right,  for  not  a  hundred  paces  off  I  saw  an  elephant.  It  was 
attached  to  a  great  iron  roller,  which  it  was  dragging  after  it  in  order  to 
level  the  road.  At  a  little  distance  there  was  anotiber,  with  its  keeper, 
employed  in  piling  stones  for  a  parapet.  It  is  needless  to  say  that, 
although  such  mistakes  have  occurred,  roadster  elephants  and  mason 
elephants  were  not  considered  to  be  legitimate  game,  so  we  continued  our 
way  to  Bintenne. 

Arrived  at  Bintenne,  we  had  to  leave  our  horses  and  cut  our  way 
through  the  jungle.  This  was  in  pursuit  of  elephants  whose  traces  had 
been  discovered  by  the  natives  some  days  previously.  Progress  was  very 
laborious :  there  were  nearly  two  leagues  of  jungle  to  cut  one's  way 
through.  At  length  we  arrived  almost  breathless  at  a  small  round  space, 
about  twice  as  large  as  the  corn-hall  in  Paris,  which  had  only  been  re- 
cently left  by  the  elephants.  Everything  was  trodden  down  by  the  bulky 
weight  of  the  animals,  who  had  made  litter  of  the  trunks  of  trees  I 

There  were  two  wide  pathways  in  the  jungle;  the  herd,  separated 
into  two  bands,  had  gone  off  in  different  directions. 

We  stopped  short ;  we  had  arrived. 

Sir  Wilham,  who  was  more  familiar  with  elephant  hunting  than  any 
of  us,  imparted  his  final  instructions.  These  instructions  were  more 
particularly  addressed  to  me,  as  a  novice  in  the  art  I  listened  to  him 
with  a  pulsaUon  in  my  ears,  which  told  me  very  plainly  that  my  blood 
was  not  in  its  ordinary  condition. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  I  had  been  terrified  on  contemplating  the 
cadences  of  destruction  around  me,  and  I  could  not  help  asking  myself 
why  a  man — a  mere  pigmy,  whose  footstep  only  bends  the  grass,  which 
nuses  itself  up  again  when  he  has  passed  by — should  come  and  attack 
monsters  that  crush  forests  under  their  feet,  and  tread  down  trees  never 
to  rise  again* 

Sir  William  had  slain  six  or  seven  hundred  elephants.  He  had  kept  a 
veoord  up  to  five  hundred.  Beyond  that  he  had  given  up  enumerating  his 
victims.  He  had  never  met  with  but  one  accident,  when,  having  fired 
at  a  young  one,  the  mother  had  rushed  at  him  before  he  could  get  an- 
other rifle  from  a  runaway  attendant,  and  had  taken  him  up  in  its 
trunk,  only  throwing  him  away  to  resist  the  accumulated  aid  that  had 
come  up.  He  had  been  a  month  laid  up,  and  was  upwards  of  two  befi>re 
he  could  take  a  full  breath. 

Well,  Sir  William's  instructions  were,  that  we  were  not  to  shoot  at 
elephants  with  tusks* — they  are  kings ;  nor  at  white  elephants — they 
are  holy.  Nor  was  it  safe  to  shoot  young  elephants,  as  the  mother  would 
charge  the  party.  As  to  shooting  the  remainder,  there  was  only  one 
vulnmJ)le  point,  and  that  was  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  where  there 
is  a  depression  ii)  the  skull  about  the  diameter  of  a  man's  hat  If  fiurly 
Uti  the  animal  would  be  killed  at  once ;  if  not,  it  would  single  out  its 
assiulant  from  a  hundred,  and  charge  him.     The  point  was,  then,  iQ 

*  We  have  been  before  tdd  that  there  are  no  elephants  with  tusks  in  Cqrlon. 
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await  the  animal  till  it  was  within  a  few  paces,  then  step  hastily  on  one 
ride,  and  gire  it  another  hall  in  the  ear. 

'  According  to  Sir  William,  this  was  all  the  most  common-place  pro* 
ceeding  imaginable.  I  inwardly  resolved  to  surprise  my  companions  by 
doing  some  feat  that  went  beyond  the  instructions. 

It  was  time  to  make  up  my  mind,  for  the  attendants  were  shouting  oat 
that  the  elephants  were  coming  back  to  us.  Soon  we  heard  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  sound  of  a  hurricane,  and  we  felt  the  earth  quake  under 
our  feet. 

About  twenty  elephants  were  coming  along  one  of  the  tunnels  ;  only 
three,  a  male,  a  female,  and  a  young  one. 

<'  Sir  William,''  I  shouted  out  in  English,  <<  I  leare  the  troop  to  yoa 
andyour  firiends.    All  I  ask  is,  that  I  shall  hare  these  three  T 

Then  calling  to  my  attendants  to  come  alon?  with  die  spare  rifles,  I 
rushed  before  the  elephants.  I  could  hare  souent  shelter  behind  a  tree, 
bat  I  disdained  to  aTail  myself  of  such  aid,  and  took  up  my  place  in  tiie 
middle  of  the  path. 

As  to  my  attendants,  they  changed  colour  like  eameleons.  From 
black  they  gradually  became  grey.     Only  one  seemed  resolute. 

^<  Let  those  who  are  fiiffhtened  go  away,"  I  said.  And  I  told  the 
more  courageous  cme  to  take  a  rifle  in  each  hand  and  to  stand  by  me. 
The  others  disi^peared  in  the  jungle. 

I  had  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  three  colossuses ;  they  appeared  to  me  to 
be  real  mastodons.  When  they  were  no  more  than  thirty  paces  from  us, 
I  took  aim  at  the  young  one.  It  was  trotting  along  between  its  mammy 
and  its  dad. 

I  pulled  the  trigger,  and  the  pet  staggered  as  if  drunk,  and  then 
fell  luLC  a  heayy  inert  mass.  The  mother  uttered  a  fearful  ciy — a  parentis 
cry — at  once  grievous  and  threatening,  and  then  stopped  to  lift  up  her 
onspring. 

The  mth«r  rushed  at  me  at  once. 

When  he  was  within  six  paces  I  planted  a  ball  in  his  forehead. 

Carried  away  by  his  impetuosity,  he  went  on  beyond  me. 

I  had  stepped  on  one  side,  and  while  doing  so  had  got  another  rifle. 
The  oolossus  attempted  to  return  upon  lus  steps,  but  in  doing  so  bo 
stumbled.  I  saw  by  his  eyes  that  he  would  never  get  up  again.  Soon  hii 
bind  legs  fc^owed  the  example  of  his  fore  limbs.  He  uttered  a  deep 
moon  that  faded  off  into  a  sigh,  and  fell  dead ! 

At  this  cry  of  agcmy  the  female,  abandoning  her  young  one,  turned 
towards  me. 

It  occurred  to  me  not  even  to  take  advantage  of  having  her  head  in 
front  as  she  came  down  upon  me.  I  waited  till  the  animal  was  only  two 
paces  off,  then  jumping  a  litUe  on  one  side,  I  placed  my  rifle  close  to  her 
ear  and  fired  off  both  oarrels  at  once. 

Half  of  the  beast's  head  went  in  by  the  same  hole  as  the  discharge. 
Powder,  balls,  and  paper  showed  the  way ! 

"  Well  r  I  exclaimed,  "let  every  one  do  as  much :  three  elephanU  in 
four  shots.    C'ettjoUr 

And  taking  my  seat  on  the  young  one,  which  was  about  the  size  of  a 
horse,  I  took  out  my  Hnder-hox  and  lighted  a  cigar. 

Such  is  the  history  you  asked  me  for.  It  is  not  very  interesting,  but 
it  is  very  veraciousl 
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AMOwa  those  Terahs  of  eiril  strife,  wfaetfier  pofitical  et  ns&gkmt 
ithUk,  thoagh  seldom  noticed,  are  not  the  less  important,  » the  Gniel 
necessity  imposed  on  moderate  men  of  taking  a  side  whether  they  wOl 
or  mo.  H  wk  necesntj  reached  only  to  those  who  have  been  w^  called 
"  times'  observers"  (abbreviated  into  "  time-servers"),  mea  who  stand  by 
•nd  watdi  Acir  ocoanon  to  dedare  for  ^  wtaaing  side,  we  diould  cor- 
dially concur  in  the  ^d  Atiienian  law,  whi<^  declared  neutndity  in  civil 
•Qofiet  to  he  treason ;  but  in  all  ages,  there  have  been  men  of  calm 
miiids  and  indisposed  to  violent  action  of  any  kind,  who  as  reloctao6y  as 
inevitaMy  haKPe  been  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  public  sEffiurs,  and  some- 
times, by  the  &tality  of  overruling  circumstances,  have  found  themsdves 
tfttached  to  ihe  party  and  associates  to  which  natural  bias  or  acquked 
principle  woold  least  have  inclined  them.  In  oar  great  EngfiflAi  seven- 
teeoth  century  convulsion,  many  a  thorough  friend  to  liberty  was  ranged, 
by  -aDcestnd  and  hereditary  obligation,  under  the  standard  of  prerogartife^ 
while  many  a  loyalist,  who  by  all  his  secret  sympatyes  dieuld  have  been 
bended  wiUi  ^  tJie  gallants  who  fought  for  the  crown,**  drifted  on  the 
flood  of  popular  enthusiasm  into  the  levies  of  "  the  Commons  of  £n|^ 
hod,"  each  and  all  held*  by  a  kind  of  necessity  in  the  ranks  in  whidi 
they  were  first  arrayed,  until  the  great  questions  of  die  age  hadlieeii 
bnmght  to  issue. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  great  religious  revolt  of  Ae  preceding 
century.  Had  Lather  never  replied  to  the  incremation  of  his  wrings  by 
burning  the  Pope's  bull  at  Wittemburg,t  and  in  thus  solemnly  repudiaAiog 
the  papacy,  raised  the  standard  of  P^rotest,  we  should  now  have  been 
hearing  of  many,  known  fer  his  opponents,  as  strenuous  Beformen.  No 
candid  or  thoughtful  Romanist  ever  denies  that  a  reform  in  his  Church 
was  loudly  eall^  for,  thoi^h  of  course  every  Romanist^— at  tucA — ^must 
deny  that  fevdt  or  protest  against  papal  usurpation  was  Ae  mode  for 
eff&otiBg  that  reform.  In  discipline,  morals,  practice,  all  confess  tiwt 
tfmigs  had  come  to  a  very  bad  pass  in  the  days  of  the  Tenth  Leo,  but  im 

*  IBome  iadivicktals  on  eadi  aide  *<cros8  owet**  ia  the  course  of  flH  oosdUct& 
but  scarce  any  with  a  good  grace  or  a  good  result  The  Hothami,  lather  'juA 
sen,  who,  by  shutting  the  gates  of  Hull  in  the  king's  face,  maj  be  said  to  have 
fired  the  match  which  set  the  nation  in  flames,  tried  soon  after  to  retrieve  their 
Jim  disobedience  by  an  ill-concocted  treacherj,  and  were  hanged  for  their  pahia. 
19ot  eren  Mtrabetm,  mudi  lees  EgaUUy  in  France,  found  theoMelves  "athoMflT 
when  they  left  their  "  order"  for  the  "<  tieos-^t.''  To  all  probabiU^,  had  not  a 
''kind  &ver"  cut  him  oft,  Mirabeaa  might  have  lived  to  find  himteu  execrated 
by  the  idolising  populace  of  Paris ;  and  the  result  to  which  the  first  Prince  of 
the  blood  brought  his  fraternising  with  the  canaille,  is  known  of  all  men.  Vor 
do  popnhor  leaden,  when  they  leave  the  popular  cause  for  the  ceurt,  Cue 
better ;  they  are  received  into  court  ranks  rather  as  foisiven  culprits  Ifbaa  a# 
equal  associates.  Lord  Brougham,  in  some  pointed  remarKs  on  the  gyraticms  of 
politicians,  has  happily  said,  that  the  *^when  to  turn,"  and  the  ^^phen  to  turn," 
are  equally  serious  questions  with  the  wheeling  statesman. 

t  DeoemberlO,  16S0.  Thismay becalM thedateof tteB«fi)matioa«ML 
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dMffOf^^  ftdh«EeD(  of  die  papMj  esn  admii  tkttfc  ibe  root  of  *^^ 
ha^  deep  in  oompted  doetrine,  whereas  the  Bhtujpie  aad  jwtifiofttiDQ  of  ibe 
BefnriBfinn  is  Ibimd  in  a  veoognbion  of  the  troth  asiefied  k  mr 
Artide  (XIX.),  ivhioh  declares  thst  ^  the  Ghurdi  oi  Rone  h«th  ened, 
not  ocAy  in  Wymgj  and  manner  of  ooreraonies,  but  also  mi  maii0r$  qf 
fuMJ*  Until  this  oooolusion  had  been  amved  at,  manj  a  clear-headed 
and  satific  papist  was  as  willing  to  have  a  gird  at  piqsal  abuses,  as  the 
most  thorough-going  of  those  who  were  ''first  called  Piotestants  at 
Augsburg." 

Of  those  men  who  would  have  been  known  as  strenuous  Protesters,  if 
there  had  never  been  ''  Protestants,"  we  may  reckon  Sir  Thomas  More, 
the  witty  and  well-living  Chancellor  of  England,  who  atteatad  at  the 
Uoek  hie  adhesion  to  a  Church,  of  whose  alnises  and  maladxmiustnition 
he  had  a  keen  and  satirical  perception.  More  is  a  rase  and  remarkablt 
spefmnen*  of  a  man  writing  mocking  epigrams  against  piiestlj  eonvption 
jmd  episcopal  ignorance,  and  then  giving  martyr  proof  on  the  seaffiud  of 
adherence  to  the  system  which  could  foster  and  promote  suc^  ignoraooe. 
We  find  him  classed  with  the  pasqail  writers  of  his  day,  asid  the  follow«> 
mgj  inserted  in  a  coUectioa  of  these  "  paper  pellets,"  may  show  with 
what  a  free  pen  he  eoiild  oose  condemn  the  loud  and  ignorant  aeakis  of 
that  eame  Cbaroh,  for  whidi  he  afterwards  showed  himsdf  as  '<  asaious 
mto  sJaying*  as  he  was  ultimately  steadfast  in  snffsring : 

In  Epiteopum  lUiteraiumj'-'^,  Mori, 

Magne  pater  clamas,  '*  occidit  litUra"  in  ore 
floe  miam  '*  occidit  littera"  semper  habes — 

Oavisti  bene-tu — nee  te  uUa  occidere  posait 
Idttera,  non  est  httera  nota  tibL 

Nee  firastra  metois,  ne  oeoidat  littera,  scis,  nan 

Yivifioet  qui  te  spintus  esse  tibi. 

On  an  IlUUraU  Biahop. 

«  The  letter  Mils  /*'— like  larmn  bell 

"  Tke  letter  JkilU/"  is  still  your  cry— 
Tou'ie  eafe — a  man  wbo  eannot  spell^ 

No  lettered  death  will  ever  die. 
To  the  "lifc-givinff  8pirit"+  stranger. 
You  wisely  shun  all  lettered  danger. 

Tfie  admixture  of  reverence  and  ridicule  in  the  mind  of  Sir  1^6mas 
More,  is  not  often  found  in  Romanists,  least  of  all  is  it  to  be  found  in  our 
days.  Rome  has  discovered  the  danger  to  her  authority  arising  from  alloi^ 
jg^  har  ehildren  to  diflp<Hrt  themsehres  with  her  inficDwties,  to  make  merry 


•  Thoogfa  More  and  Fisher  (BMiop  of  Rochester)  sufibred  for  the 
ettttiite-made  crime,  th^  motives  were,  probably,  somewhat  distiBgdiiAM^ 
More  ^Bed  rather  than  take  an  oath  which  would  burden  Ms  eonscienee  individi^ 
lily.  J¥i*er  died  "for  hit  Church,"  io  whidi  he  was  ever  an  undeviattM  ani 
devoted  son;  doubtin|p  nothing,  questioning  nothing.  He  has  left  Utile,  and  -tot 
•caree  note-wortlr^,  in  the  way  of  composition,  but  "  anti-Lutheran"  is  the  dis- 
tSnguldiing  diaracter  of  ^  his  literary  remains. 

t  The  letter  kiUeth,  but 
The  spirit  givelb  lifis. 
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in  her  short-comings,  or  point  a  finger  at  the  rents,  dams,  and  spots,  in  the 
flaunting  rohe  of  her  infallibility.  She  has,  no  doubt,  still  many  within 
her  pale,  who  define  iheir  own  status  thus,  '^  mauvais  Catholiquey  bon 
Chretien'* — but  the  papacy  is  now  careful  to  point  out  all  such  to  her 
docile  children  as  ''  ne'er-do-weels'^  with  a  warning — *^  hunc  tu  Romahe 
caveto  I** — against  such  witticisms  as  Sir  Thomas  More's  every  *<  good 
Catholic"  now  makes  common  cause  all  orer  the  world,  and  according 
to  a  proTerb  derived  from  experience, 

Touch  but  one  shaveling's  frock  at  home, 
Cowls  emit  howls  as  far  as  Rome. 

The  sarcastic  freedom  with  which  More  lashed  the  vices  and  ignorance 
of  the  clergy,  did  not  prerent  him  from  taking  his  side  "  ex  animo"  with 
hb  Church,  when  once  open  religious  confiict  began.  No  sooner  had 
^^  Luther  against  Leo"  become  a  war-cry,  than  More  entered  on  that  course 
of  acrimonious  controversy  against  the  Reformers,  in  which  he  umed  at 
deservinfi^  his  own  **  ambitious"  epitaph,  ''  htsreticis  Molestum  ;"*  and  the 
free  spirit  which  could  once  delight  itself  in  the  converse  of  the  amiaMe 
Colet,  and  disport  itself  in  ridiculing  the  ignorance  and  assumption  of 
aealot  seculars  and  regulars,  became  so  wholly  changed,  as  at  intervals 
of  his  later  career  in  life,  to  throw  out  against  *'  the  blessed  brethren** 
(so  he  jeeringly  termed  the  Reformers)  what  a  learned  prelate  has  called 
^*  the  greatest  heap  of  nasty  language  perhaps  ever  put  together,"  beings 
a  compound  of  downright  ribaldry,  without  one  grain  of  the  reason  of  a 
learned  man  to  support  it,  or  one  flash  of  the  author's  *' wonted  wit"  to 
enliven  it,  so  that  it  could  no  otherwise  add  to  his  reputation,  except  as 
proving  him  to  have  *^the  best  knack  of  any  man  in  Europe  at  calling 
Dad  names  in  good  Latin."f  Thus,  in  this  case,  is  our  original  posidon 
made  good,  that  a  spedal  misery  of  civil  contention,  whether  political  or 
religious,  lies  in  its  power  to  transport  men  of  composed  and  regulated 
tempers  into  all  the  zealot  extravagance  of  party,  very  often  with  a  fury 
and  vehemence  intensified  in  proportion  to  tne  depths  of  the  calm  mind 
which  civil  strife  has  troublea;  we  may  well  mourn  over  the  power  of 
such  influences  over  Sir  Thomas  More,  when  we  find  him  punishmg  as  an 
*^  ungracious  heresie"  in  a  poor  boy  named  '*  Dick  Pinser,  for  that  he 
had  learned  his  *  Pater  noster,  *  Ave^  and  *  Credo^  y'  Englyshe,  from 
Mister  George  Joye,"  a  confession  of  which  he  is  chaxmd  with  having 
*'souked  out  of  the  boyes  botickes,  when  he  whipped  him  naked,  taVd 
onto  the  tree  of  his  trowthe!"}     His  strength  and  resolve  of  mind  led 

•  Quod  in  Epitaphio  profiteor  me  '^hmrtdcuMoUtimi^  hoc  ambitioie  feet**— 
MoBi:  ^.  ocfjErof. 

t  This  is  Bishop  Atterbury's  censure  upon  Sir  Thomas  More's  booksgatnat 
Luther,  and  the  same  condemnation  attaches  to  his  English  works  directedNgainsa 
TMal  and  others.  The  extent  to  which  More  was  transported  hevond  all  Reason 
(ur  judgment  in  his  zeal  against  Protestants,  may  he  judged  by  the  fact  t^t  he 
laid  at  their  door  the  capture  and  sack  of  Rome,  hy  the  Constable  of  Bourbm!  a 
work,  as  is  well  known,  achieved  by  the  troops  and  general  of  Charles  V.;  that 
"Catholic'"*iMr«««fi^"  ^  -r-  a  » 

X  Sir  Thomas  More  had  a  whipping-post  in  his  garden  at  Chelsea,  which  he 
called  his  "trte  <f  Crue^"— being  his  instrument  for  extracting  flx)m  peribna 
accused  of  heresy  either  confession  or  renunciation  of  their  opinions.  Mr.  fVoude, 
in  bis  admhrable  Urnmrnm  of  "  A  Hif  tory  of  England,"  which  we  hope  to  see  coi^ 
pleted,  mourns  over  Sir  Thomas  More^  the  philosopher  of  Utopia,  the  friend  if 
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More,  Uvtngt  into  the  midst  of  the  conflict,  and,  dying,  into  the  ranks  of 
martyrdom  for  his  convictions,  while  a  friend  of  his,  of  easier  duposition, 
more  patient  of  difference  of  opinion,  neither  contended  as  earnestly  in 
Kfe,  nor  sealed  his  adhesion  in  death  with  such  a  bloody  testimony  for 
Rome — ^Erasmus,  expressed  the  constitutional  differences  between  himself 
and  More,  when,  stating  that  More  hated  with  positive  hatred  the  sedi- 
tions tenets  disturbmg  the  world,  he  expressed  his  own  state  of  feeling, 
negatively  in  the  acknowledgment  that  he  *^  did  not  love  seditious 
veritj^ — he  had  not  ener^  to  hate  or  lore  either  party,  to  the  point 
of  active  engagement  for  either. 

The  case  of  this  Sir  Thomas  More's  chosen  friend  and  congenial  com- 
panion is  more  peculiar  than  his  own,  and  marks  him  more  especially  for 
one  of  those  who  continued  to  hold  their  Catholicity  <*  with  a  difference," 
and  without  wholly  prostrating  mind  and  intellect  in  ultramontane  submis- 
sion to  the  papacy — Desiderius  Erasmus  stands  out  in  history,  arrayed 
against  Martin  Luther,  as  his  most  able  and  acute  opponent;  their  auel 
upon  the  thesis  ^De  Servo  Arbiirio''  is  recorded  as  one  of  the  best 
contested  and  most  memorable  of  the  theological  con^cts  of  the  day ; 
the  great  parties  at  either  side  looked  on  with  deep  interest,  as  each 


With  that  stem  joy  which  warriors  feel 
In  f oemen  worthy  of  their  steel, 

dealt  his  argpimentative.  blow  or  vituperative  retort,  his  **  diatribe**  or 
*'  hyperaspistes/*  to  his  opponent 

There  is  no  doubt  that  m  classing  the  celebrities  of  the  Reformation 
age  polemically,  we  must  set  Erasmus  down  on  the  muster-roll  of  the 
papal  forces,  yet  b  it  by  no  means  so  certain  to  which  party  his  secret  and 
personal  fealty  was  given,  or  to  which  cause  he  rendered  most  effective 
service.  It  seems  more  than  doubtful  whether  his  metaphysic  duel  with 
Luther,  on  the  subject  of  "  Free  Will,"  afforded  the  papacy  any  support 
at  all  commensurate  to  the  damaging  effect  of  his  more  popular  and 
satiric  exposures  of  patent  Church  abuses — the  very  choice  of  subject  on 
which,  when  urged,  entreated,  flattered  to  the  conflict  by  all  the  influence 
of  the  papacy,  Erasmus  decided  to  join  issue  with  the  Reformer,  did  not 
show  any  great  desire  to  render  effective  dd;  inasmuch  as  it  lay  far  above 
and  removed  from  that  region  of  debate  in  which  his  Church  felt  weak 
and  required  support;  "  fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute," — 
are  topics  on  which  Milton  represents  the  fallen  angels  as  debating  after 
they  had  lost  heaven,  and  in  the  mazes  of  which  the  human  intellect 
may  wander  to  the  point  of  losing  itself  to  the  end  of  time,  but  these  mat- 
ters are  not  of  the  essence  of  the  quarrel  between  Rome  and  Reformed 
Christendom,  nor  has  infallibility  ever  yet  been  able  to  propound  its  own 
views  upon  them  with  such  dogmatic  certainty  as  that  its  champions  can 
venture  to  belabour  opponents  as  with  inexpugnable  propositions ;  hence 
the  polemic  service  of  Erasmus  was  coldly  received,  and  as  coldly  acknow- 
ledged at  Rome ;  ihe  papacy  cannot  afford  to  repudiate  or  censure  even 
the  half-hearted  service  of  a  champion  so  world-famed  as  the  ex-monk  of 

Eraunus,  wbose  life  was  of  blameless  beauty,  as  standing  forth  to  illustrate  the 
neeetmrg  tendencies  of  Romanism  in  an  honest  miod  convinced  of  its  truth,  to 
combine  a  spirit  of  fell  persecutbn  with  the  fairest  graces  of  the  human  cha- 
racter. 
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Botterdam,  yet  the  ^ikiiit  prasc^*  wkh  which  it  damnff  ku  exertions 
in  tke  caose,  and  die  sigQincaat  stienee  observed  respecting  the  better 
known  prodnotions  of  hb  witty  pen,  prove  veiy  plainly  that  in  papal  eslima- 
tioB  he  ranks  bdow  ehampkms  every  way  and  immeasurably  hu  inferiars. 
No  £&Bt  is  better  ascertained,  than  that  Erasmus  always  Mt,  and 
fredy  avowed  himsdf  to  have  been  the  victim  of  ciimimstances,  in  tke 
fixing  of  his  destination  in  life.  It  is  rumoured  that  even  pre-natal  evils 
night  have  wamnted  a  question  concerning  him  similar  to  that  put  to 
oar  Lord,  ^  Whidn  did  ma  man  sin  or  his  parents^  that  he  was  doomed 
to  be  a  monk  ?"  It  is  said  that  he  came  into  life  as  one  of  those  ^  chil* 
dien  of  shame"  destined  to  be  *'  put  awa/'  in  that  living  death  of  the 
doister,  to  whieh,.  as  he  himsdf  elegandy  says,  **  driven  rather  tliaa 
drawn''  (adaetwn  nwgis  quam  incbietum\  he  vras  consigned  at  tiie  age 
of  seventeen  yean.  True  it  is  that,  in  after  life,  Erasmus  to  some  extent 
freed  himself  firom  a  yoke  peculiarly  galling  to  a  mind  and  s^rit  Kke  his, 
yet  the  trammeb  of  the  convent  ever  hung  about  him,  ioipeded  his 
£cee  mental  action,  and,  as  he  lumself  ingenuoudy  owns,  ^*  kept  him  from 
dianging  either  his  religiim  or  vocation,  not  because  he  approved  eiiker, 
bnt  that  he  should  not  oanse  scandaL"    How  many  a  mind  like  hb 

*  Upon  reflectioD,  it  appears  to  me  tfiat  nddier  the  terms  ^'fidnt  praise,"  or 
M  suspicious  silence,"  A1II7  desczlbe  the  low  estimate  in  which  the  Cburdi  of  Borne 
holds  the  writings  of  Erasmus.  Occasionallj  we  come  upon  proofs  of  that  stealthy 
and  sly  hostility,  wMdi,  «<tfi2Kn^  to  wound,"  is  yet  '*qfraid  to  strike."  It  would 
not  answer  the  purpose  of  the  papacy  to  reckon  this  oetehrated  man  among  /V9- 
iutmUf  and  yet  in  their  charity  papists  assign  him  no  better  place,  character,  or 
fkte.  In  a  rare  and  curious  work,  entitled  **  Epioraiollta  in  RBaancos," 
the  woik  of  <<  JViwiuf,  a  Jem^"  ^^Loiivain,  a.d.  1596,"  we  find  Luther  and  Eras- 
mus thus  dassed  and  cfaaiacterised: 

<(]»  LUTHBBI  KT  BEASHI  miFXEKllTLi. 

«Farum  Luthems  et  Erasmus,  diffemnt 
Serpens  uterque  est  plenus  atro  tozioo, 
Sed  ille  mordet  ut  cerastes  in  via 
Hie  &audulentus  mordet  in  silentio." 

Twixt  Luther  and  Erasmus,  say 
What  difference  can  "<  the  Fail^iM"  see, 

As  rattlesnake  that  bars  the  way. 
Asp-like  thit  poisons  sUently.— R. 

The  point  of  iSiis  epigram  seems  <ferived  from  the  "  Aspistes"  and  *' Hyper- 
aspistes"  of  their  celebrated  controversy.  One  still  more  severe,  on  Erasmus  alone^ 
is  recorded  in  the  following : 

**  Ut  Bhsdsmantiienm  stetit  ante  tribunal  Erasmus, 
Ante  jocos  icribens  serio  damnor  ait? — 
Cui  judex:— Libri  dant  seria  damna  jocosl 
Si  tibi  culpa  jocus — sit  tibi  poena  jocus." 

Erasmus  thus  to  hell's  chief  judge  did  say, 
'<liust  I  for  drolling  with  damnation  pay?" 
To  hun  hell's  judge,  <<  Light  books  do  serious  ill. 
Thy  sin  was  scoffing^-scoflf  in  sufiering  stilL"— B. 

Straws  show  the  direction  of  a  deep  current,  these  light  epigrams  indicate  the 
deep  but  suppressed  feeling  of  Borne  as  to  the  real  effect  of  the  productions  oi 
Erasmus  on  her  cause.  I  find,  in  the  Menagiana^  another  epigram  on  Erasmus, 
which  M^QAge  quotes  in  his  loose  way,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  a  strange  want 
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fingeis  QDy  and  andoBes  party  fettos  leas  from  •(mv]etiD&  Aan  ''a  lamA 
of  ahame&oednesa"*  Q'pudore  quodam^^). 

We  find  these  caQoid  avowala  of  Crasmiis  ia  a  nmarkable  letter  (noil 
found,  as  I  kaio,  in  hie  collected  worics),  which  he  addoesaed  to  the  sope- 

of  perception  of  its  pointlesniess,  cenanrea  only  foi  its  bad  pcatodf !    Th&  qpL- 
gram,  as  he  gives  it,  is  as  follows : 

'^Hic  jacet  Erasmus,  qui  quondam  bonus  erat  nraa, 
Rodere  qui  solitus,  roditur  a  yermibus." 

"H  7  a  (£t  Manage),  comme  tous  Tojez,  deux  grosses  fSuitee  de  quantitd^  quH 
iemble  que  L'auteur  ait  bien  reconnues,  et  quand  on  lui  demandoit  pourquoi  11  avait 
ftit  la  premi^  87llaft>e  de  *  vermihiu^  br^ve  ?  Cost,  r^pondit-0,  que  dans  le  pre- 
mier yers  j'ai  fiut  la  preaiidie  syllabe  de  '  bonm'  longue." 

This  anecdote  baa  all  the  appearance  of  fiEdsiQn°g  the  epigram,  or  epitaph,  in 
order  to  give  Manage  occasion  for  *<  telling  a  good  story."  By  calling  Brasmua 
**h(mu8y*'  the  whole  i>oint  of  the  epigram  is  blunted,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
ttet  tkphy  on  his  naam  may  have  been  lost  by  misquotation— at  all  events,  without 
tiie  giosa  and  double  violation  of  prosody.  I  think  a  good  and  pointed  epigram 
may  be  made  of  the  idea,  which  I  venture  thus: 

Hie  jacet  Erasmus — ^vivens  tu  durus  eras  mus, 
Bodere  qui  solitus — rof  ua  et  ipse  j 


Here  lies  Erasmus,  once  of  biting  wit, 
Bow  fbod  fi)r  worms,  he  lies  a  biter  bit — ^B. 

*  The  bat  in  the  fable  is  but  the  type  of  the  buflfetings  and  repudiation  which 
Braamus  has  endured  from  both  sides.  TheBomanlst  gives  him  scant  thanks  for 
hia  half-hearted  ud ;  the  Protestant  reproaches  as  pusillanimous  his  hesitation 
to  atand  ta  his  convictioDS  when  the  call  waa  '*  Who  is  on  tiie  Lord's  side-— 40A0  T' 
Neither  party  seems  to  take  into  account  that  mental  confbrmation  which  dis- 
qualified the  man  from  going  all  lengths  with  either.  The  following  neutralising 
extracts  from  hia  opinions  perhaps  best  express  the  suspended,  undecided  state  of 
hia  eonvictiona: 

<«  Si  liUtherus  omnia  bene  seripsisset  mihi  tamen  magnopase  displicaret  nHf 
HosaWtertas.'* 

And  again: 

'^Siindinat  fsctio  Lutheriana,  excfriretar  intoJerabiKspteuddmoncBehorwn  tyranmt.'* 

The  truth  is,  that  tfiougfa  his  pen  was  sharp  and  poliriied,  he  wanted  the 
nerve  and  energy  with  whidi  Luther,  according  to  Beza'a  de^uit  epigram,  made 
his  grey-goose  quill  '<  do  more  execution  than  the  club  of  Hercules.''  Bayle  baa 
said  this,  perhaps  the  bitterest  because  truest  thing  concerning  him:  *'  He  seems 
to  me  one  of  those  who  wished  for  reibrmation,  but  he  had  too  narrow  an  idea  of 
the  Divine  Proridenoe,  not  considering  that  it  leads  to  the  same  end,  sometimes 
%j  one  way  sometimes  by  another,  so  that  with  his  ^nonama  te^tiomm  vmtatmd 
— he  rested  in  the  mtraf!" 

Beza's  well-known  epigram  has  had  many  tradiiors,  all  falling  short  of  the  con- 
cise eleganoe  of  Ae  original  I  could  never  resist  a  temptation  to  translate  an 
epigram  even  wil^  the  warning  of  previous  frdiures  before  me: 

"  Bom.  orbem  domuit,  Bomam  sibi  Papa  subegit 

Ylrilms  ilia  suis,  fraudibos  iste  suis. 
Qnanto  isto  major  LMenu  nugor  et  illA, 

Istum  illamque  imo  qui  domuit  calamo, 
I  nunc  Alciden  memorato  Grsecia  mendaz, 

LuAeri  ad  calamum  ferrea  dava  nihiL" 

BoME  ruled  tiie  world,  Popes  the  world's  mfer  mle^ 
That  swayed  by  arms,  these  by  arts  befooled; 

Behold  an  humble  monk  surpassing  either, 
.  Who,  conquering  both,  wields  but  a  grey-goese  feather. 

Let  boasting  Greece  proclaim  Alcides*  praise, 
But  Litthbr's  pen  his  iron  club  outweighs.— B'. 
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lior  of  luf  eomrent  in  answer  to  a  reqnindon  that  he  Aoald  lesome  bk 
ooDTentual  habits  and  duties;  most  affectioff  it  is  to  hear  this  dear- 
headed  and  intellectoat  being,  who  had  been  delivered  over  to  the  dreary 
bondage  of  the  monastic  system  at  the  unreflecting  age  ah-eady  m^i- 
tioned,  expressing  his  sorrowful  conviction  that  '^  if  he  had  happened  oo 
some  liberal  profession  he  might  have  been  reckoned  not  only  amoo^ 
happy  but  good  men."  The  whole  letter  is  a  testimony  so  clear  and 
yet  unimpassioned  aeainst  monachism  and  its  ensnaring  and  embon- 
daging  vows,  that  I  think  a  version  of  it  may  be  interesting,  giving  as  it 
does  a  kind  of  risumS  of  the  career  of  Erasmus,  and  probably  an  ezpo- 
sidon  of  the  principles  of  those  men  scattered  here  and  there  throng^Ii. 
the  realms  of  the  papacy  to  a  larger  amount  than  will  ever  be  known 
before  the  '^  day  of  the  revelation  of  all  things,''  who  were  and  are  "JPro-' 
testers*'  thoueh  not  ^^FroUstantty 

Some  of  we  elegances  of  the  concise  and  classic  Latin  of  Erasmua 
are  not  transferable  to  another  tongue,  but  I  can  offer  the  rendering  as 
genendly  fiuthfiil  throughout : 

TO  THE  BEYSBSITD  FATHER  8ERyA.TIU8,  ERASMUS  SBHDS  OREETIHO.* 

Honoured  Father,  —  Your  letters,  sent  through  many  hands, 
reached  me  about  to  g^  into  England,  and  afforded  me  infinite  pleasore^ 
as  evincing  your  ancient  kindness  towards  me.  I  reply  briefly,  as  writing 
on  a  journey  and  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  your  letter. 
Every  man  has  his  own  opinion  as  every  bird  his  own  note,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  please  every  one.  God  is  my  witness  that  my  purpose  is  to 
act  for  the  best ;  as  for  my  eariy  notions,  age  and  experience  have  cor- 
rected them.  I  never  intended  to  change  either  my  calling  or  religion, 
not  because  I  approved  them,  but  that  I  should  not  cause  any  scandal, 
for  you  are  aware  that  I  was  rather  driven  than  drawn  to  that  calling  by 
the  importunity  of  my  guardian  and  other  evil  adrices,  and  that  when  I 
found  that  this  vocation  by  no  means  suited  me,  I  was  kept  in  the  same 
by  a  kind  of  shamefacedness  and  the  reproaches  of  Cornelius  Uverden. 
All  tlungs  do  not  suit  all :  from  a  peculiar  habit  of  body,  I  never  could 
endure  to  fast ;  once  roused  from  sleep,  I  cannot  rest  agam  for  many 
hours.  My  mind  is  so  disposed  to  literature  (not  to  be  found  in  a  coa- 
ventf),  that  I  feel  sure  if  I  had  happened  on  some  liberal  profession  I 
might  have  been  reckoned  not  only  among  happy  but  good  men.  There- 
fore, when  I  found  that  course  of  life  unsuitea  to  me,  adopted  as  it  was 
under  compulsion  and  not  willingly,  yet,  once  adopted,  since  (according 
to  public  opinion)  it  is  sacrilegious  to  forsake  it,  I  determined  to  endure 
my  misfortune.  You  know  my  varied  unhappiness,  but  this  I  esteon 
the  chie^  that  I  was  driven  on  a  course  of  Ufe  to  which  I  was  as  in- 
disposed mentally  as  corporeally.      Mentally,  in  that  I  abhor  ceremonial 

*  I  find  this  letter  in  a  biographic  sketch  of  Erasmus  in  a  collection  *<  Yita 
llronim  Selectomm,"  published,  ftrangely  enough,  without  aiQr  title-page  or  date» 
but  aicertained  to  have  been  the  compilation  of  Dr.  William  Bates,  a  noDcon- 
formist,  published  ▲.».  1681.  He  speaks  of  it  as  a  letter  which  "w  aMA»farw» 
voJiMMM  muqwm  eon^xtreat,**  but  it  has  probably  been  introduced  into  the  edition 
of  hit  works  subsequently  edited  at  Leyden  in  1703  by  Monsieur  Le  Clerc,  which 
I  have  not  seen. 

t  ''Quarumisticmfifttfiifiii.'' 
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and  dd%Iit  in  Hbertj ;  oorporeallj,  in  that  even  though  I  liked  that 
Biode  of  fiie^  tny  oonstitiition  could  not  endure  its  austerities.  But  it 
msT  be  said,  ^  You  were  of  full  age  to  choose,  and  had  your  year  of  pro- 
bation'*  (as  it  is  called).  Absurd !  as  if  any  one  could  expect  that  a  boy 
of  serenteen^  a  mere  student,  could  have  that  self Jcnowledge  which  is  a 
gnat  attainment  even  for  the  aged,  or  could  in  one  year  learn  what  many 
oome  to  grey  burs  do  not  yet  understand.  Unproved  and  inexperienced, 
I  was  snared  by  the  artifices  I  hare  mentioned.  Still,  I  own  that  a  good 
man  can  lire  well  in  any  calling  ;  I  don't  pretend  to  be  faultless,  nor  yet 
90  vicious  but  that  if  I  had  had  a  truly  Christian  director  and  not  a 
anperstitions  bigot*  I  might  have  come  to  good.  Meanwhile,  bavins^ 
looked  to  what  course  of  life  would  be  least  evil,  I  think  I  have  followed 
it ;  I  have  lived  with  respectable  people,  and  in  studies  which  have  re- 
stnoned  me  from  many  vices ;  I  have  enjoyed  the  sodety  of  men  truly 
Christian,  by  whose  converse  I  have  been  benefited,  (n  my  works-— 
nvhidi,  perhaps,  you  despise— I  say  nothing,  though  many  acknowledge 
to  have  become  wiser  and  better  in  the  readmg  of  mem.  Love  of  money 
I  know  not ;  &me  attracts  me  little ;  though  sometimes  vidous,  I  never 
was  the  slave  of  vice ;  gluttony  or  ebriety  I  always  abhorred  and 
sboDBed.  Whenever  I  contemplated  the  idea  of  returning  to  your 
•ooiety  tbeie  rose  before  me  the  envy  of  many,  the  contempt  of  all;  the 
oold  and  vapid  converse,  savouring  nothing  of  Christ!  the  woridly  enter- 
tainmenii ;  in  fine,  a  mode  of  life  altogetiier  from  which,  if  yon  '<  sub- 
tract tfie  cerenumia],  I  don't  see  what  that  yon  can  call  desirable  is  leff 
And  finally  came  the  consideration  of  bodily  infirmity,  now  aggravated 
by  age,  illness,  and  labours,  to  that  extent  that,  without  satining  my 
bretweny  I  diould  destroy  myself.  For  some  years  past  I  suffer  from' 
llie  stone,  a  cruel  and  fatal  disorder ;  for  some  years  past  illness  obliges 
me  to  drink  a  particular  kind  of  wine ;  I  cannot  endure  all  kinds  of 
diet  or  of  dimate^  for  this  disorder  often  returns,  and  refjuires  strict 
regimen,  and  I  know  too  well  your  Dutch  climate  and  mode  of  living, 
to  say  nothing  of  your  morals,f  so  that  to  return  would  serve  no  end 
but  to  bring  you  trouble  and  me  death.  But  possibly  you  think  it  a 
great  blessing  to  die  among  your  confraternity :  this  is  a  &llacy  whidi 
imposes  on  all  as  wdl  as  yourself.  Shall  we  confine  pieity  and  Chris- 
tiamty  to  a  certain  place,  kind  of  worship,  or  of  habit,  or  to  some  trifling 
oevemonials  (ceremonialis)?  Shall  we  think  it  all  over  with  him  who 
Aanffes  a  wlnte  dress  for  a  black  one,  a  cowl  for  a  doak,  and  then 
travdii  ?  I  venture  to  affirm  that  the  greatest  damage  to  Christian  piety 
proceeds  from  those  they  call  ^'the  religious,"  though  possibly,  at  first, 
drawn  thereto  by  pious  zeal ;  then  by  degrees  tiiey  grew  to  about  six 
thousand  different  kinds  of  monachism  ;  the  authority  of  poutifFs,  too 
fiwile  and  indidgent  in  many  things,  increased  the  evil.  What  can  be 
more  poUnted  or  impious  dian  the  lexer  orders,  or,  if  you  turn  to  those 
of  highest  esteem,  except  some  austerities  and  Jewish  ''  t^tlT-worship,"  I 
don't  know  what  conformity  to  Christ  you  will  find.  On  these  things 
it  is  that  they  pride  themselves  and  judge  and  contemn  others.  How 
snudi  more  according  to  the  mind  of  Clurist  would  it  be  to  consider  the 
whole  Christian  world  as  one  great  monastery ;  all  Christians  as  co« 

*  ^Gxibemator  vere  ChristianuB,  non  Judaic^  superstiUosus." 
**  Kovi  victos  vestri  ratkuiem  at  de  moribut  nihil  dicam**' 
VOL.  XLIU.  O 
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idigioDuti  and  bi^ethreD;  to  esteem  the  saoramental  obltgatioil  Urn 
lii^est  bond,  and  to  regard  not  where  but  how  well  you  live  as  ihe  im* 
portant  matter.  You  insh  me  to  fix  myself  in  one  plaoe^old  age  rivea 
the  same  counsel — >yet  the  joomeyings  of  Solon,  Pythagoras,  and  rkto 
are  commimded ;  the  apostles  them^res,  in  chief  St.  Paul,  were  wan- 
derers ;  Jerome  himself  though  a  monk,  was  now  at  Rome,  again  m 
Syria,  in  Afinca,  here,  there,  everywhere,  and  even  in  his  old  age  ha 
studied  sacsced  literature.  I  own  I  am  not  to  be  compared  to  bin,  yet  I 
have  never  wandered  about  unless  driven  by  the  plague,  or  for  health  or 
study's  sake,  and  wherever  I  have  abode  (I  may  speak  of  myself  proudly 
yet  truly)  I  had  the  approval  of  the  approved,  the  praise  of  ihe  i^ 
plimded ;  and  all  oountnes,  Spain,  Italy,  England,  Scotland,  have  offered 
me  their  hospitality.  J  may  not  meet  the  approval  of  all  towi  (nor  do  I 
care  to  do  so),  yet  I  have  c^tainly  pleased  tne  nx>st  distingubhed.  Every 
cardinal  at  Rome  received  me  as  a  brother,  though  by  no  means  seddng 
sudi  distinction,  especially  Cardinal  St.  George,  Sue  Cardinal  of  Bologna, 
Cardinal  Grymanus,  the  Cardinal  of  Nevi,  and  the  present  poi&f^ 
Leo  X.,  not  to  speak  of  bishops,  archdeacons,  and  learned  men  ;  and  I 
owed  this  distinction  not  to  wealth,  whkh  I  neither  had,  nor  have,  nor 
desire,  nor  to  ambition,  which  I  never  entertained,  but  to  those  literaiy 
attainments  which,  though  our  peo[4e  deride,  ihe  Italians  adore.  There 
is  not  a  bishop  in  Englimd  who  would  not  delight  in  my  acqumntanoi^ 
desireme  for  a  guest,  or  accept  me  as  aresident  in  his  fainily.  The  King 
himself  shortly  before  his  fiither^s  decease,  wrote  to  me  in  Italy  with  his 
own  hand  most  afiBsctionate  letters,  and  now  q>eaks  fiwquentiy  of  me 
as  of  one  whom  he  most  honours  and  loves ;  and  wfaeaever  I  pay  my 
xemcts  he  receives  and  regards  me  so  kindly  that  it  is  dear  as  he  speaks, 
so  ne  feels  towards  me.  The  queen,  too,  has  sought  me  for  an  instractor, 
and  every  one  knows  that  by  spending  a  few  months  in  the  royal  house- 
bold  I  could  obtain  what  amount  of  Church  preferment  I  pleased,  bat  I 
meler  before  them  all  my  own  liberty,  studies,  and  labours.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Primate  and  ChancellOT  of  England,  a  man  of 
leammff  and  probity,  could  not  be  more  affectionate  if  I  were  his  fiither 
or  brother.  In  proof  of  his  disposition,  he  bestowed  on  me  a  noUe  pre- . 
forment  of  lOOL  This,  on  my  resignation  at  my  own  request,  he  ex- 
changed into  a  pension  of  100  crowns,  to  which  he  added  a  donation  of 
400  nobles  wiihm  these  few  years ;  without  the  least  soliotation  he  gave 
me  one  day  160  nobles,  and  from  other  bishops  I  have  had  100  ncUes 
given  Idndly  and  unasked  for.     Lord  Moun^oy,  my  former  pupil,  has 

E'ven  me  an  annual  pension  of  100  crowns ;  the  King  and  Bish^  of 
incoln,  now  all-powerful  in  the  kiuffdom,  have  both  made  me  magni- 
ficent promises.  Here  are  two  Universities,  Oxford  and  Camfarid^ 
both  desirous  to  have  me.  At  Cambridge  I  gave  lectures  in  QnA  and 
sacred  literature  for  several  months — and  this  gratuitously,  as  it  is  n^ 
intention  always  to  do.  Here  are  sfoae  colleges^  evindng  so  much  pie^ 
and  purity  of  me,  that  if  you  saw  it  you  must  ever  after  lemot  rtligioQ 
the  more.  At  London  there  is  Doctor  Jchn  Colet,  Dean  ci  Si.  Paul's, 
a  man  combming  true  doctrine  with  admirable  piety,  and  of  great  and 
general  iniiieticw,  and,  as  is  wdl  known,  tiiere  is  none  whom  he  so  knrei 
or  lives  sa  intimity  with  as  myself  I  forbear  to  enumerate  others  leet 
I  should  annoy  yoa  by  btingboastfol  or  vwbesc.    But  now  lei  me  speak 
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mVMe  of  mj  works.  You  hftve  read,  I  b^vo,  mj  ^^EaMMkm/*  ao* 
knowle^ed  hj  dmd j  to  have  excited  diem  to  piety.  I  take  no  merit  to 
mpetE  m  tins  wati^  but  give  glory  to  Christ  i^  by  his  grace,  I  have 
been  the  means  of  good  to  any.  I  don't  know  whether  yon  hare  seen 
say  ^  AdMa,"  printed  by  Aldus.  It  is  not  a  theok)gical  work,  but  of 
general  utmlj^)  and  has  cost  me  a  world  of  labour. 

Ipublii^ea  a  small  work  dedicated  to  my  Dean  Colet»  cahmlated  to  be 
most  osefui  to  preachers^  but  tkote  who  despise  oil  useful  literature 
eootenm  it  In  addition  to  other  works,  witlun  these  two  years  I  haye 
corrected  the  Epistles  of  Jerome,  marked  the  cmrupted  and  forged  parts 
widi  asterisks,  and  iUustrated  obscure  passages  with  sckoHa;  firom  old 
Greek  MSS.  I  have  corrected  the  New  Testament,  and  annotated  above  a 
diousand  passages,  not  usdessly,  as  theologians  acknowledge.  I  have 
eonunenced  Commentaries  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  which  I  mean  to  com^ 
plete  as  soon  as  I  have  published  diose  former,  for  it  is  my  purpose  to  die 
engaged  m  sacred  literature. 

It  is  thus  I  employ  my  time  and  studies.  Good  judges  tell  me  that  I 
am  competent  in  these  matters  to  which  others  are  incompetent ;  for  your 
Biode  of  life  I  am  useless.  Among  all  die  grave  and  learned  men  I  have 
associated  with  here,  in  Italy,  or  in  France,  I  never  found  one  who  coun* 
eelled  me  to  return  to  monastic  life,  or  advised  it  as  [M^ferable.  Nay,  even 
your  predecesB(Mr,  Nicholas  Uvercerus,  of  happy  menK>ry,  always  disraaded 
■le  horn  it,  advised  me  to  attach  myself  to  some  bishop's  funily,  adding 
tiiat  he  understood  both  my  mind  and  the  ways  of  '^  his  Ktde  brother^ 
fings" — ^I  use  his  very  words  ;*  and,  indeed,  in  my  present  mode  of  Hfe, 
while  I  see  some  dungs  to  be  avoided,  I  don't  see  how  I  can  do  better. 

It  now  remains  ths^  I  give  you  some  explanation  as  to  my  mooastie 
lialHt.  Heretoibre  I  always  adopted  die  dress  of  the  regulars ;  when  at 
Louvun,  die  Bishop  of  Tntjectinum  gave  me  leave  to  use  widiout  scrupb 
a  short  doakinstead  of  a  long  one,  and  a  black  collar  instead  of  a  monk's 
£rook,  after  the  fashion  of  Paris.  As  I  travelled  towards  Italy,  however, 
along  the  road,  perceiving  that  the  regulars  all  used  a  large  cloak  along 
vrith  the  sci^>ular,  not  to  give  offence  by  singulari^  of  dress,  I,  too, 
began  to  use  it.  Subsequendy,  when  the  plague  broke  out  at  Bologna, 
dkose  who  attended  the  plague-struck  were  distinguished  by  a  white  Imen 
dodi  bung  from  the  shoulder,  whom  all  men  shunned  carefiilly.  It 
happened  diat  I,  payine  avisit  to  a  learned  fnend,  some  of  the  mob  were 
about  to  assault  me  wira  their  weapons,  and  had  done  so  if  a  woman  had 
Bot  explained  to  them  that  my  white  linen  was  the  scapular  of  an  ecde- 
siastic.  On  another  day,  going  near  two  boys,  die  sons  of  the  city  trea- 
sioer,  these  attacked  me  widi  sticks  and  abuse,  so  that  by  the  advice  of 
prudent  friends  I  hid  my  scapular,  and  obtained  permission  firom  Julius  U. 
to  use  the  uiouastic  habit  or  not  as  I  pleased,  provided  I  retained  the  gurb 
of  a  priest,  and  all  former  irreg^anty,  if  any,  he  pardoned,  by  special 
written  giant 

In  I  wy»  dierefore,  I  retained  die  sacerdotal  habit,  not  to  cause  l^ly 
scandaL  feetumine  into  England,  I  determined  affain  to  use  my  ordinary 
monastic  dress;  an^  seeking  the  advice  of  a  fnend  of  the  hip^hest  repute, 
both  for  fife  and  doctrine,  I  showed  him  the  dress  I  determined  to  wear, 
and  asked  him  if  it  were  suitable  for  England;  he  quite  iq>proved  it, 

o2 
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and  fo  I  appeared  in  it  pnUidj ;  bot  I  was  at  onoe  advised  by  other 
friends  that  x  should  hide  it,  for  that  each  a  dress  would  not  be  toMiatod 
in  England.  I  corered  it  accordingly,  but  nnce  I  could  not  wear  it»  and 
so  conceal  it  as  not  to  occasion  some  scandal,  I  replaeed  it  in  my  trunl^ 
and  ever  smce  have  ayailed  my$elf  of  the  dd  license  giren  me  by  the 

Cntiff.  The  papal  decrees  excommunicate  a  religious  who  nuts  off  faia 
bit  in  order  to  mix  more  freely  with  the  luty.  I  laid  it  aside  in  Italy 
in  peril  of  life,  I  also  laid  it  aside  in  England  as  not  tolerated  thersi  vriien 
I  snould  haTO  preferred  unng  it ;  and,  in  fine,  to  resume  it  now  wodd 
produce  more  scandal  than  did  the  laying  it  by  originally. 

Ton  have  now  before  you  my  whole  mode  of  life — you  haye  my  own 
opinions.  I  would  willingly  change  this  mode  of  lim  did  I  see  any 
better ;  but  I  do  not  see  what  I  comd  do  in  Holland.  I  know  well  that 
neither  the  climate  nor  diet  would  agree  with  me,  and  I  Aould  ezeita 
nniyersal  notoriety.  £Qiall  I,  who  was  left  a  youth,  return  old  and  grey  ? 
Shall  I,  held  in  honour  by  the  magnates  of  other  states,  return  an  m- 
yalid,  despicable  in  the  eyes  eren  of  the  feeble  ?  Shall  I  go  and  in* 
terdianee  study  and  sottishness  ?*  For  as  to  your  promise  to  exert 
yoonelf  to  find  for  me  some  pontion  where,  as  you  say,  I  might 
uye  in  the  greatest  comfort  {emolwnento),  I  cannot  oonceiTO  what  it 
oould  be,  except  that  you  would  locate  me  in  some  monastery,  where  I 
who  decHned  to  serve  kings  or  prelates,  should  busy  myself  with  some 
old  women.  On  wealth  I  dwell  not  for  a  moment,  for  I  seek  not  to 
grow  rich,  if  I  have  what  will  enable  me  to  have  health  and  literary  lei- 
sure,  without  being  burdensome  to  any.  I  wish  I  might  communicate 
personally  on  these  matters,  for  I  cannot  do  so  by  letter,  either  safely  or 
conyeniently,  for  your  letters,  though  sent  by  a  safe  hand,  had  gone  so 
astray,  that,  if  cnance  had  not  brought  me  hither,  I  had  never  seen 
them :  and  they  have  readied  me  after  having  been  in  many  hands  pre- 
vious. Wherefore^  write  no  secret,  unless  you  know  precisely  where  I 
am  and  can  find  a  trusty  messenger. 

I  am  now  on  my  way  into  Germany — that  is,  to  Basle^  to  edit  some 
of  my  woriu.  Probably  this  winter  I  shall  pas»  at  Rome.  On  my  re» 
torn  I  shall  endeavour  to  confer  with  you  somewhere,  but  summer  is  now 
aigh  past  and  the  journey  a  long  one.  I  heard  of  the  death  of  oar 
friends,  William,  Francis,  and  Andrew,  from  Rasbondus  and  his  wife* 
Salute  our  Lord  Henry  and  all  those  others  with  you  towards  whom  I 
entertain  due  regard,  for  I  impute  former  mischances  to  mistakes,  or,  if 
you  will,  to  my  evil  destiny.  Your  letters  after  Easter  reached  me  in 
the  end  of  July.  Fail  not,  I  pray  you,  to  commend  me  to  Christ  in 
your  prayers  ;  me  who,  if  I  thought  I  should  decide  better  in  returning 
to  your  establishment,  would  set  out  this  yery  day. 

rarewell,  my  once  most  agreeable  compamon,  now  my  most  rejected 
father. 
Dated  from  Hsnse  Town,  bj  Csles,  the  day  after  the  Kones  of  July,  — ^ 

This  characteristic  and  interesting  letter  is  marked  in  the  original 
with  some  peculiarities  worth  noticing.  Though  Erasmus  speaks  in  it 
of  having  given  lectures  at  Cambridge  in  Greek,  yet  I  find  tnat  doubta 
have  been  expressed  as  to  the  depth  and  reality  of  his  knowledge  of  that 
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-%iimgaef  whicii»  it  feems,  be  first  learned  after  he  came  to  Eoffland.  Mr, 
Hafa%  in  par^cnlar^  while  praising  his  exactness,  fluency,  and  beility  as 
B  Latin  critic,  says,  '*  He  had  not  the  same  with  respect  to  the  Greek 
writers."  Without  investigating  these  doubts,  it  maj  fairly  be  sud 
ilbatf  in  an  age  when  that  thick  darkness,  which  Erasmus  calls  **  erassa 
Sarbartegf'**  coTered  the  people,  and  when  monkish  ignorance  actually 
pieacfaed  against  Greek  as  *'  flat  heresy''  and  a  '*  Lutheran  invention  l** 
«— when  the  learned  Bishop  Fisher  attempted  to  learn  it  in  his  old  affe 
as  a  perfectly  new  branch  of  knowledge-^in  such  a  time  as  this,  a  profit 
-eieney,  moderate  when  compared  to  the  erudition  of  a  Bentley  or  a  Porson^ 
aught  be  something  to  boast  o(  and  might  even  warrant  a  man  in  standing 
vp  to  lecture.  In  the  letter  before  us,  Erasmus,  possibly  in  a  little 
pvade  of  extra  learning,  here  and  there  introduces  a  Greek  sentence^ 
Vkxuh.  as  an  Englishman  now-a-days  enlivens,  or  gives  point  to  a  letter, 
with  an  appropriate  Gallicism  or  scrap  of  Italian ;  but  it  is  remarkable^ 
also,  that  Erasmus  seems  to  use  his  Greek  as  a  kind  of  cypher]'  in  which 
to  eonvey  any  opinion  bearing  peculiarly  hard  upon  conventual  lifSs  or 
its  nsages :  thus,  when  he  says,  '*  If  you  take  from  the  monastic  life  what 
as  called  iU  ceremonial  {j&b<r  xxikown  Katp€fui¥uur)y  I  donU  see  anting  de^ 
mrahle  UfrP — or,  again,  when  he  ventures  to  affirm  ''  that  the  greatest 
destruction  of  Christian  godliness  proceeds  from  those  called  the  reU* 
^ima^ — ^he  throws  over  these  and  other  strong  sentiments  the  veil  of 
Greek  characters ;  and  there  seems  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  waa 
done  to  render  tfiem  unintelligible  to  any  chance  reader,  into  whose 
liaiids  the  letter  might  fall,  through  that  unsecurity  of  conveyance  of 
which  he  comphuns. 

The  reference  in  this  letter  to  that  <<  dear  Colet,*'  with  whom  Erasmus 
lived  in  such  intimate  love,  and  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  a  work,  ''  con* 
femned  only  bv  those  who  despise  all  useful  literature"  (the  Scotists  and 
Tkomists  to  wit),  suggests  to  me  to  make  up  this  triumvirate  of  *'  Pro- 
testers" with  a  few  notes  of  that  precursor  of  Protestantism,  the  good 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  the  record  of  whose  Christian  munificence  stands  still 
^Escemible  in  the  goodly  pile  of  *'  Powles  School"  without,  though  the 
**lyttel  monument  he  hsid  made  for  himself  nyghe  to  the  image  of  Seint 
'Wylgeforti"  in  the  church  within,  was  long  ago  swept  away  in  the  confla* 
giation  of  London.*' 

That  Cdet  (whose  acts  as  a  Churchman  might  well  make  a  corrupt 
diurch  wonder  *'  whereunto  these  things  would  grow'*)  was  one  of  those 
men  before  his  age,  there  are  abundant  evidences,  in  addition  to  his 
^  heretic  love  to  heatiien  Greek."  Erasmus,  in  his  light,  easy  way,  would 
often  accuse  his  friend  of  many  symptoms  of  '*  heresy,"  from  which  he 
himself  was  free  ;  and  his  repudiation  of  the  authority  of  Scotists  and 
nomists  alike,  and  his  adoption  of  that  plain,  rebuking,  reforming  style 
of  preaching,  in  which,  in  nis  celebrated  convocation  sermon,  he  calkd 
on  prelates  «id  priests  to  "  let  those  lawes  be  rehearsed^"  which  in  their 

*  .  .  •  •  ^Me  adotoscente  io  nostrft  Qermanit  regnabat  impane  crassa  Bar- 
karist,  Ittteras  GrmooB  attigbse  htanm  erat.**— ^ratm.  ado.  Cm-tmm. 

t  I  found  lalel/in  the  State  Paper  OtBce  traces  of  this  application  of  the  Greek 
IsDguage.  Anne  Cooke,  the  mother  of  Lord  Bacon,  a  learned  lady  of  her  day, 
what  writing  to  her  sons  Anthony  and  Francif,  usually  put  proper  names  Into 
Cheek  characters,  espedally  when  writing  anything  derogatoiy  or  mysterious. 
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We  leoUal  ooDTicted  the  hearers  of  omnifertms  cormpdon;  these  AiogB 
all  xnariEed  him  <mt  for  one  of  those  '<  pestilent  feDews,"  who,  *<  after  m 
■unmer  his  Chnrch  called  heresy,  wonnipped  God."  There  seems,  abe^ 
to  have  heen  more  earnestness  and  decision  in  his  mental  protest  against 
sapeistition  and  folly  than  '^  his  Erasmus*'  could  attain  to ;  cf  this  the  latter 
gms  a  remarkable  exemplification  in  an  account  of  the  effect  whidi  aa 
eddbttion  of  some  of  the  relics  of  St  Thomas  A'Becket  produced  on  eadi 
of  them  respectiyely :  while  Colet^s  spirit  burned  within  mm  at  the  absor- 
£ties  thus  pressed  on  the  reverence  of  the  dcToot,  Erasmus,  with  an  easjr 
tolerance,  while  he  ridiculed  the  credulity  which  inyested  them  with  sane^ 
tity,  felt  no  pressure  of  spirit  to  raise  his  Toice  against  the  abuse.*  The 
hoar  when  tne  world  n^ds  reformation  is  erer  present,  Imt  it  is  only 
when  "the  Hour  and  Man"  coincide,  that  reformation  of  abuses  takes 
a  farm  and  practical  consistence. 


BANNEKER  TO  ABIADNE. 
Br    W.    Charlzs    Kent, 

AUTHOR  OF  "  ALBtHBJL" 


[It  is  related  of  the  celebrated  sculptor  Danneker  that  towards  the  close  of  his 
career,  when  lapsing  into  dotage,  he  used  to  send  his  bye  to  Ariadne— his  mas- 
terpiece.3 

Mt  love  to  her— my  love  to  her^— 

.The  dreaming  sculptor  sighed. 
While  life's  autumnal  leaf  grew  sere : 
And  still  that  word  he  bade  them  bear 

The  eve  before  he  died. 
My  love  to  her — ^my  love  to  her— 

My  passion  and  my  pride ! 

My  life's  devotion  thither  bear — 

Ay,  take  it  all,  said  he : 
No  sweeter  thought  can  ever  stir 
These  lips,  whose  lightest  tones  aver 

She's  all  in  all  to  me : 
My  love  to  her — my  love  to  her— 

My  soul's  iddatry ! 

•  «*  In  England,"  writes  Erasmus  in  his  Treatise  on  Prayer,  "  they  oflfer  you  to 
be  kissed  the  slipper  of  St.  Thomas,  formerly  Bishop  of  Canterbuxy— the 


bdng  possiUiy  the  slipper  of  some  scurril  huffbon;  in  any  case  can  there  be  a  greater 
folly  than  to  adore  a  man's  slipper  ?  I  myself  saw,  that  when  they  exhibited  an 
M,  torn  napkin,  with  which  St.  Thomas  is  said  to  have  wiped  \aM  nose!. forth- 
with the  abbot  and  the  rest  of  them  who  stood  about  the  c^sr,  fell  at  onoe  mk 
their  knees,  and,  with  lifted  hands,  e3q>re88ed  their  adoration.  To  Cokt  (who 
was  with  me)  these  proceedhogs  seemed  intolerable.  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
thought  they  might  be  endured,  until  an  opportunity  might  ofi^  ftr  corteotinK 
them  without  disorder."— iEirasim  Jtfbdia  OnmU,  Op.  torn.  t.  p.  98S. 
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Methinks  I  see  her  standing  here — 

The  creature  of  my  hand. 
Whose  mnae  a  glory  will  confer 
On  Hie  wough  earth's  remotest  year, 

While  bums  the  Day-God's  brand : 
My  loTe  to  her— my  love  to  her— 

Till  Time  runs  out  his  sand ! 

She  smiles,  she  smiles,  'mid  all  my  care — 

Whose  beauty  like  the  flame 
Of  mind  through  marble  shining  clear, 
Bevealed  the  golden  harbinger 

That  lit  my  lowly  name : 
MVlo?e  to  hber — my  love  to  her— 

The  mistress  of  my  &udo  ! 

BnAi  lasass  from  the  monster's  lair 

^fiiat -virgin  blithe  and  coy, 
Whose  limbs  symmetrical  appear. 
Though  alien  to  the  thrills  of  fear» 

Yet  warm  with  throbs  of  joy: 
My  lore  to  her — mv  lore  to  her — 

A  loTC  without  alloy  1 

A  vital  lustre  gilds  the  air 

Where  tenderly  she  leans. 
Along  Yon  grizzly  form  whose  glare 
Shot  gleams  of  horror  far  and  near 

Around  the  Orecian  scenes  : 
My  bye  to  her-^my  loye  to  her — 

Mme  own  bright  Queen  of  Queens ! 

"No  flaw  is  hers,  no  faintest  blur 

Who  'neath  the  forming  blows 
Hie  mallet  like  a  dulcimer 
Struck  down  the  chisel's  iron  spur 

In  Art's  parturient  throes : 
My  love  to  ner — my  love  to  her — 

Who  like  some  nymph  arose — 

Aioee  with  that  angdic  air 

Which  time  and  death  defied: 
The  alms,  at  onoe,  and  aLnoDer 
Of  Beauty  to  the  realms  that  bear 

A  heart  to  truth  allied : 
My  love  to  her — my  love  to  her^ — 

My  soul's  affianced  bride ! 
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SBASON  THE  SECOND. 


Thxbb  if  no  misfortune  on  earth  like  a  troubled  conscience :  there  is 
nothing  that  will  wear  the  spirits  and  the  frame  like  a  burdensome  secret 
that  may  not  be  told.  It  mil  blanch  the  cheek  and  sicken  the  heart ;  it 
will  render  the  day  a  terror  and  the  bed  weary :  so  that  the  unhappy 
tictim  will  be  tempted  to  say  with  Job,  When  sludl  I  arise  and  the  nig^ 
be  g^ne,  and  he  is  full  of  tossings  to  and  fro  unto  the  dawning  of  the 
day :  his  sleep  is  scared  with  dreams  and  terrified  with  visions. 

Strange  that  it  should  be  thus  with  a  young  and  lovely  woman,  one 
not  yet  two  years  married.  The  previous  season  Mrs.  Oscar  Dalxymple 
had  been  the  gayest  of  the  gay  in  the  London  world,  and  now  she  had 
oome  to  town  again,  but  much  changed.  Could  it  be  illness  which  had 
changed  her?  Scarcely.  For  although  she  had  passed  through  a  fever 
in  the  winter,  the  traces  of  it  were  gone  now,  and  she  was  entirely  reoo* 
vered  from  it. 

The  season  was  at  its  height,  and  Mrs.  Dalrymple  was  plunging  into 
its  vanities  headlong,  when  Mr.  Dalrymple,  in  quitting  tne  house  one 
Jiftemoon,  encountered  a*  young  lady  who  miked  lame. 

^  Ah,  Alice !"  said  he.     *^  l£tve  you  come  to  London  i" 

^*  We  arrived  yesterday,**  replied  the  young  lady,  who  was  ihe  sister  of 
Mrs.  Dalrymple  and  the  cousin  of  her  husband.     *'  Is  Selina  at  home?'' 

*'  Tea  she  is,  for  a  wonder.  Waiting  for  somebody  she  intends  to  go 
<wt  with." 

"How  is  she?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  she  is.     Very  strange,  it  seems  to  me.** 

"  I  have  been  anxious  about  her,"  replied  Miss  Dalrymple,  ^  for  in  a 
ktter  I  received  a  few  weeks  ago  from  Mrs.  Clevehmd,  she  sud  she 
thought  Selina  anything  but  well." 

"  Take  my  arm,  Alice,  and  walk  with  me  a  few  paces,"  said  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple. '<  There's  something  the  matter  with  Selina,  and  I  cannot  make 
it  out,"  he  continued.  "  She  acts,  for  all  the  world,  as  if  she  had  com- 
mitted murder.     I  told  her  so  the  other  day." 

"  Committed  murder !"  echoed  the  astonished  Alice  Dalrymple. 

"  She's  frightened  at  her  own  shadow.  When  the  post  used  to  come 
in  at  the  Grange  she  would  watch  for  the  boy,  dart  down  and  seise  the 
letters,  as  if  she  feared  I  might  read  the  directions  of  hers.  When  she 
was  recovering  that  fever,  and  I  would  take  her  letters  in  to  her,  she 
became  blanched  and  scared.  Often  I  ask  her  Questions,  or  address  re- 
marks to  h^,  and  she  is  buried  in  her  own  thoughts  and  cannot  hear  me. 
She  starts  and  moans  in  her  sleep ;  and  more  than  once  I  have  awoke  ia 
the  middle  of  the  night  and  found  her  gone  from  the  bed  and  pacing  tbe 
dressing-room." 

<'  Ton  alarm  me,"  exdaimed  Alice.    <<  What  can  it  be  ?" 

**  I  have  thought  that  she  was  pining  after  London  foderieSy 
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^ Oil  -do!*  intemipCed  Alice,  *^iStaX  could  not  cause  ber  to  start  from 
her  bed  at  night" 

^  I  was  going  to  say  so.  And  now  that  she  is  in  the  midst  of  them 
mgain,  she  is  no  better.  Alice,  she  is  mad  after  these  gaieties  and  follies, 
worse  than  she  was  last  year;  and  that  need  not  be.  I  wished  not  to 
eome  tUs  ssason,  and  told  Selina  the  expense,  last,  had  been  such  that  I 
oonld  not  afford  it,  but  she  would.  She  wouU^  Alice.  I  wonder  what 
it  is  that  chains  her  mind  to  this  Babel  of  a  city.     I  hate  if 

Jfrs.  Daliyn^le  was  in  her  bedroom  when  Alice  entered,  dressed,  and 
waiting  to  go  out:  dressed  with  expensive  el^anee.  When  the  first 
moments  of  meeting  had  passed,  Alice  sat  down  and  looked  at  her :  her 
cheek  was  thin,  and  its  brilliant  bloom  told  more  of  hectic  than  of  health. 

^Sdina!"  eadaimed  Alice,  «<what  is  the  matter?  Tou  are  modi 
aheied.'' 

^Aml?    People  do  alter.    Ton  are  altered.    Toah>okilL" 

'*  Not  more  so  than  usual,'*  replied  Alice.  *'  I  get  weaker  wtA  time. 
But  yon  are  ill :  lean  see  it.  You  lode  as  if  you  &d  sometiung  preying 
on  yonr  nund.'' 

.    ''Nonsense,''  said  Sdina,  startmg  from  her  sister.    **  Ton  are  fimoi- 
fiil." 

«  What  is  it  r  pernsted  Alice. 

'^  If  I  have,  your  knowine  it  would  do  me  no  eood,  and  would  worry 

Co.  And  yet,"  added  lbs.  Daliymple,  <<  I  think  I  will  tell  yon.  I 
▼e  felt  lately,  Alice,  tiiat  if  I  did  not  tell  somebody  I  should  go  mad."* 

Alice  rose,  and  laid  gentie  hold  of  her.  ''  Let  us  sit  down  on  the  so& 
as  we  used  to  sit  together  at  tiie  Grange,  when  we  were  really  nsters. 
But,  Sdina,  if  you  have  wanted  a  confi^mt  in  any  grief,  who  so  fit  as 
yonr  husband  T* 

''He  r  shrieked  Selina— "ie/  It  is  ti>e  dread  of  his  knowing  it,  the 
anxie^  I  am  at,  daily  and  hourly,  to  keep  it  from  him,  tiiat  is  wearing 
me  out.  Sometimes  I  tiunk  I  can  no  longer  wage  the  war,"  she  adde{ 
in  a  dread  whisper,  "  but  must  put  an  end  to  it  all,  as  Charies  did." 

AHoe  Dalrymple's  blood  seemed  to  curdle  as  she  listened  to  the  last 
words,  and  her  &ce  turned  of  a  ghasUy  whiteness.  She  could  not  an- 
swer ihem,  she  did  not  dare  to  answer,  <nr  to  remonstrate. 

"  What  have  you  done  ?**  she  shivered. 

"Ruined  him,  and  ruined  myself,"  was  Mrs.  Dalrymple's  reply,  unty- 
ing her  bonnet  snd  jerking  it  from  her  head  on  to  her  h^.  "  You  tiunk 
I  have  a  happy  home :  if  you  could  only  see  what  that  home  has  been 
to  me  <^ later 

"  Selina  T  exclaimed  her  sister,'  fabtiy,  "  yon  are  trymg  me  beyond 
my  strength.  Why  keep  me  in  suspense  ?  Of  what  nature  is  year 
frudtP" 

"  Dd»t,"  was  Jfrs.  Dalrymple's  curt  response.  "  I  have  contracted 
debts  that  neither  he  nor  I  can  pay,  thousands  upon  thousands ;  and 
they  are  rendering  my  life  a — I  will  not  soy  what — upon  earth." 

" Debts !  thouMods  upon  thousands!"  confusedly  uttered  Alice  Dal* 
ijmpie. 

"  It  is  so." 

"How  did  yon  contract  them?  Not  as  as  Charles  did?  Surely 
yon  have  not  that  infatuation  upon  yon  ?" 
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^Ny'ao8iraredSelisia»glboau]^,<' not  that.  Ai  bsd  a  one  dMogh. 
I  owe  it  all  for  dress." 

*' I  do  not  understand,''  repeated  Alloe,  after  a  pauee  of  astoniah  vent. 

^  I  do.  Damerean's  bUl  for  last  season  was  between  three  and  Soiat 
thousand  pounds.    It  is  oTer  four  thousand  now.'' 

Alioe  Dakympie  folt  bewildered.    She  did  not  quite  undovtand,  area 

'<  It  is  not  possible  for  one  person  to  owe  all  that  in  a  year,"  she  said. 

'<Not  possible?"  i«peated  Mrs.  Dalrympk.  <<Some  ladiea-r-aad  I 
could  tell  you  their  names — spent  doable ;  treble  s  four  times  what  I 
did.'^ 

«  And  so  ihey  led  yon  on !" 

^*  Something  led  me  on.    If  one  is  in  the  world,  one  must  dresa.** 

^^  No,  Selina :  not  as  you  have  done.  Not  to  ruin.  The  generality 
of  people,  eren  those  witn  a  small  income,  as  yours  is,  do  not  dxeas  bc^ 
ysoed  tbrir  means." 

*^  And  make  sights  of  themsdrea.     I  don't  ehoose  to." 

^  fiettw  that,  and  have  peace  of  mind,"  remarked  Alice. 

^^  Peace  of  .mind!  peace  of  mind!"  returned  Mrs.  Dalrymple;  ^  do  not 
mention  it  to  me.    I  shall  never  know  it  again." 

^*  Oh,  Selina,  I  hope  you  will.  I  hope  some  remedy  may  be  found. 
How  mnoh  do  you  say  yen  owe  ?" 

'<  There's  four  thousand  to  Danwrean,  and ^" 

^^WhoisDamereaa?" 

^  Goodness,  Alice,  if  younerer  did  come  to  town  till  this  season,  you 
ongfat  to  know  who  she  is,  without  asking.  Madanw  Damereau's  tha 
great  milliner  and  dreMBoafcer;  everybody  goes  to  her.  You  axe  as  igno- 
rant as  a  child.  Then  I  owe  for  India  shawh^  and  lace,  and  jewels ;  and 
tuB  and  things.     I  owe  six  thousand  [knmds  if  I  owe  a  forthing." 

<<  What  a  sum !"  echoed  Alice,  aghast     ^  Six  tiionsand  pcmnds !" 

^  Ay,  you  ma^  wdl  repeat  it !  Whidi  of  the  oueens  was  it  who  said 
that  when  she  died  the  name  of  Calais  would  be  found  engraven  on  her 
heart?  Mary,  I  think.  Were  I  to  die,  those  two  wwds, '  six  thousand,' 
would  be  found  engraven  <m  mine.  They  are  never  absent  £Eom  me.  1 
see  them  written  up  in  figures  in  my  dreams  ;  I  see  them  as  I  walk  t  in 
the  ball-room,  in  the  theatre,  in  the  park,  they  are  buszing  in  my  ears  ; 
wheat  I  wdce  from  my  trouli^  sleep  they  come  mshiBg  over  me^  and  I 
itaxt  from  my  bed,  sick  and  tenr^ed,  and  cannot  escape  them." 

**  To«  must  have  dressed  in  silver  and  goki,"  uttered  poc^  Alice. 

^  No  :  only  in  what  cost  it :  in  such  t&nrs  as  these,"  said  Mrs.  Dal* 
rvmple,  palling  at  her  bonnet  with  bothhan&,  in  irritatkm  so  passimuitey 
that  it  was  torn  in  two. 

<<  Oh,  pray !  pray  !*'  Alice  interposed,  but  too  late  to  prevent  the  catas« 
tiojpha.  '<  Your  beautiful  bonnet!  Selina,  it  must  have  costthiee  orfour 
gumeas.    What  a  waste !" 

<<  Tush!"  peevishly  replied  Mrs.  Dahymple,  flincing  the  wrecks  to  the 
amddle  of  the  room.     <<  A  bonnet  more  or  less^mat  does  it  matter  ?" 

Alice  sat,  in  thought;  looking  very  grave,  very  pained,  very  per^exed. 
^*  It  appears  to  me  that  you  are  on  a  wrong  course  altogether,  SeKna. 
The  imprudence  already  committed  cannot  be  helped,  but  yau  might 
strive  to  redeem  it." 
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^fitme  agsbrt  s  whiiipod,"  taMMticiai]r  rwpoadttl  Mn. DOrfiOj^e. 

*^  Ton  are  getting  deeper  into  it :  by  your  own  adnimm,  yea  alto 
faayixig  new  tlragi  eveiy  day.     It  is  acting  fbel  to  fiie." 

"leant  go  naked." 

'^Bvtyos  must  LaTe  alarge  itookx^dxeii  by  yon." 

"  Do  you  think  I  wotdd  appear  in  last  year's  thingt  ?  I  oan't  and  I 
iron't  I  ou  do  not  nnderBtand  these  matters,  AficOi  and  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  know  better." 

^  Then  you  oagfat  not  to  go  ont :  yon  oogl^  to  hare  stopped  at  the 
Gmnge." 

'<  I  eooid  not  stop  Aere.  I  was  eating  away  my  haartatrings.  Ss- 
eileaieat  is  neeesaarr  to  me  to  drown  care." 

"  You  can  only  do  one  thing/'  obeerred  AHee,  after  a  nanse  of  re- 
flection :  **  confess  all  to  your  husband.  If  things  are  ao  bad,  they  mnst 
be  kept  from  getting  worse." 

"Be  quiet,  Alice.  Do  not  mantioQ  fab  name.  2^&a<  is  adding  fad  to 
fin^if^fonlike.'' 

"  It  is  cmel  to  suffer  him  to  ioenr  tiie  expense  attendant  on  anodisr 
LsBddn  seaaon.  If  you  object  to  tell  him  the  troth  yomrsel^  shall  I  do 
H?    Ishodd  net  like  the  tsBk,  but  feryonr  sake ^ 

"HoU  yoor  tongoe,  I  mw^  Alice, '  was  ^le  excited  intecroptiao. 
"How  dare  tou  offer  to  interfere  between  me  and  my  hasband?" 

"  Setina,  do  be  calm.  If  yon  take  it  in  this  Hght,  of  ooorse  I  must  be 
sBent  There  is  no  cause  for  your  agitation ;  I  sbonU  not  speak  t» 
Osev  whhoot  your  fiill  pennission*    How  strangely  you  are  altcmd  !* 

*^  1  fasfe  had  enongh  to  alter  me.^ 

"What  is  to  be  &  end  of  all  this  T  resumed  Alice,  speaking  tke 
^vmds  in  a  nmsing  tone,  raiber  than  as  aqoestion. 

"Ah,  that's  iti  The  End.  Bat  ^otf  need  not  hasten  it  And,  as 
if  the  tiiought  of  that  were  not  enoogh,  Ifaaw  another  wony  on  me 

<<  WhiA  eber  vgfaed  lifiss  Dakymple. 

"  DaaswonH  is  pressing  for  her  money,"  replied  SeKna.  "  She  baa 
hinted  that  Ae  cannot  give  me  farther  credit." 

"The  very  best  thing  that  could  happen,"  iliought  her  nster. 

"  What  a  shame  it  is  that  there  should  be  so  nnieh  wony  in  the 
worldr  fret&lly  exclaimed  Mrs.  Daliymple. 

"Three  parts  of  the  worry  we  create  oursdjes,"  repfied  Alioe;  "wn 
faring  it  on  I7  our  own  acts.  And  no  worry  oogfat  to  have  the  power 
ymj  serionsty  to  disturb  our  peace,"  she  continued,  in  a  whisper. 

"  Now,  Afice,  I  know  what  you  are  hinting  at :  yen  are  soing  to 
bring  np  some  of  those  religious  notions  of  yours.  'Diey  will  be  worse 
than  loet  npon  me.  One  cannot  lire  with  one's  body  in  fliis  wotld,  and 
one's  heart  in  tiie  next." 

"  Oh  Yea  we  can,"  said  Alkse,  earnestly.     "  We " 

"Well,  I  dont  suppose  I  am  gwng  into  the  next,  yet;  unless  I  torment 
nmelf  ont  of  this  one ;  so  don't  go  on  about  it,"  was  the  graceless  reply 
of  Mrs.  Daliymple.    But  as  Alice  rose  to  leare,  her  mood  changed. 

"  Fergire  my  fractiousness,  AHce;  indeed  you  would  excuse  it  if  yon 
eniy  knew  how  truly  miserable  I  am.  It  muses  me  safage  widi  waymtt 
and  wiA  efwybody  else.'* 
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'  ^  Ma*am  *  interrupted  Mn.  Ddrymple's  maid,  enterii^  tfie  roonii 
-**  Lady  Bomham  is  at  the  door,  waiting  for  yon.'* 

^I  am  not  going  out  to-day,"  answered  her  mistress,  rinng.  ^1 
hare  changed  my  mind.'' 

<'  Oh  my  patience  I**  uttered  ihe  maid,  *'  what's  this  ?  Why,  ma'am, 
itfs  never  your  bonnet !" 

She  stooped  orer  the  two  pieces  in  astonishment:  then  she  went  to 
pick  ihem  up,  but  her  mistress  was  too  qaick  for  her. 

No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet-de-chambre :  I  fear  'ihe  same  may  be 
said  of  woman.  ^*  Bother  the  bonnet,"  was  the  undignified  reply  of  Mrs. 
Dabymple,  as  she  kicked  the  pieces  further  away.  Ann  humbly  ftd- 
lowed  them  to  the  far-off  comer,  and  there  took  them  into  her  hands. 
*^  Reach  me  another  bonnet,"  said  Mrs.  Dalrymple;  ^<  I  think  I  will  go, 
after  all.    What's  the  use  of  staybg  brooding  in-doors  ?" 

"Which  one,  ma'am?" 

**  Oh,  I  don't  know.     Bring  some  out" 

Alice  took  her  departure,  as  an  array  of  bonnets,  new  and  costly,  were 
being  displayed  for  her  sister^s  difficult  choice. 

J&B.  Dahymple  went  down,  and  took  her  seat  in  Lady  Bumham's  car- 
riage. The  latter  was  full  of  pleasurable  ezdtement,  and  imparted  to 
Selina  some  particulars  she  had  learnt  of  the  marriage  festiTities  about  to 
be  held  in  a  fieunily  of  their  acquaintance,  to  which  they  were  both  in- 
Tited.  Lady  Bumham  was  then  on  her  road  to  Madame  Damerean's^  to 
<H:der  a  suitable  toilette  for  it,  one  that  would  eclipse  everybody's  but  the 
bride's.  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  in  fistening,  momentarily  forgot  lier  cares : 
when  carried  out  of  herself  by  the  preparations  tot  these  pomps  and 
Tanities,  she  occarionally  did  so.  Do  not  let  the  reader  demur  to  the 
sense  implied  by  **  the  preparations."  It  was  only  when  carried  away  by 
tiie  exdtement  of  the  preparations  that  she  did  bo  forget :  in  the  enact- 
ing of  the  pomps  and  vanities  themselves,  when  they  were  before  her  in 
all  their  glory,  and  she  made  one  of  the  bedixened  crowd,  her  nightmare 
was  then  sure  to  be  upon  her ;  the  skeleton  in  the  closet  would,  at  those 
festive  times,  be  exceeding  prominent  and  bare.  The  reader  may  be  a 
philosopher,  a  grave  old  F.R.S.,  very  learned  in  seardiing  out  cause  and 
effect :  I  am  not :  so  he  will  account  for  this  much  better  than  I  shall, 
if  he  wants  it  aoeonnted  for. 

From  the  discussion  of  the  wedding  programme,  the  breakfast  in  the 
morning  and  the  ball  in  the  evening,  Lady  Bumham  proceeded  to  the 
attire :  what  she  meant  to  wear  herself,  and  what  she  recommended  to 
Selina.  Selina's  mouth  watered  ;  and  the  carriage  stopped  at  Madame 
Damereau's.    Mrs.  Dalrymple's  orders  there  amounted  to  90/. 

That  same  evening  Mra.  Dalrymple  was  dressing  for  what  Sam 
Weller^s  fiiend  called  a  swarry,  when  her  husband  entered  the  room. 

"  Selina,  here's  somebody  down  stairs,  asking  to  see  you." 

"  Who  ?'  rejoined  Mrs.  Dahr^ole,  her  pulses  qnfekemng ;  which 
they  were  apt  to  do  now,  at  any  stmuar  vague  announcement. 

"  A  lady.  Mrs.  Cooper,  I  think  James  said  when  he  showed  her  in* 
I  came  away,  not  knowing  her." 

Selina  knew  that  there  was  a  Mrs.  Cooper  in  the  establishment  of 
Madame  Damereau,  a  partner,  she  fancied,  or  book-keeper,  sometlunff 
of  that.  She  had  seen  her  once  or  twice;  a  ladylike  woman  who  bu 
been  reduced. 
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''Let  Mrs.  Cooper  oome  up  here,**  ihe  Mod  to  the  maid.  '^Ofear^ 
we  don*t  want  yoa/' 

''  Thank  yoa  §or  teUing  me,  Selina.     I  was  not  thinking  to  remain." 

He  passed  into  hb  dressing-room  as  he  spok^  closing  the  door,  and 
Mrs.  Cooper  entered* 

**  I  come  from  Madame  Damereao,'*  she  began^  taking  the  chair  ihafr 
Selina  pointed  to,     *'  She  hopes *^ 

"  For  goodness'  sake  speak  low  T'  intermpted  Mrs.  Dah7mple,  in  ill- 
eonceabd  terror*  '*  Mr.  Dalrjmple  is  only  in  the  next  room,  and  I  do 
not  wish  him  to  hear  all  my  private  affiurs.  These  London  walls  are 
thin.     She  wants  money,  I  suppose.** 

*<  She  hopes,  madam,  that  you  will  make  it  oonvenient  to  let  her  hartt 
some,**  said  Mrs.  Cooper,  sinking  her  Toioe  to  a  whisper*  *<  A  small 
portion'of  the  bill.** 

"  I  expect  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  do  so/'  replied  Mrs*  Balrymple* 
**  Just  now  I  cannot" 

**  Orlj  a  few  hundred  pounds,"  she  said.  *'  That  is  but  trifling,  com- 
pared with  the  whole  sum,  which  amounts  now  to      ■  ** 

^  Oh,  I  know  what  it  amounts  to,  I  can  guess  it,  near  enough,**  hastily 
interposed  Mrs.  Dalrymple.  '*  In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  I  will  see 
what  I  can  do.'* 

Poor  Selina,  at  her  wits'  end  for  excuses,  had  said  *^  in  the  course  of 
m  week  or  two"  so  many  times  now,  that  Madame  Damereau  had  got 
tired  of  hearing  the  phrase. 

Mrs.  Cooper  faentated,  not  much  liking  her  errand.  '*  She  bade  me 
say,  madam,  that  she  was  extremely  sorry  to  cause  incouTenience,  but 
tiuit  she  cannot  execute  the  order  you  gave  to«day,  unless  she  prcTiously 
xeoeiTes  some  money." 

'*  Not  execute  it !"  uttered  SeBna,  with  flashing  eyes.  **  What  do  you 
mean  by  saying  such  a  thing  to  me  ?" 

''Madam,  I  am  but  the  agent  of  Madame  Damereau.  I  can  only 
tjfeak  as  she  requires  me." 

"  True,"  answered  Selina,  softening;  "  it  is  not  your  &ult.  But  I  must 
have  the  things.  You  will  get  them  for  me,  will  you  not  ?"  she  said,  in 
an  accent  of  entreaty,  feeling  that  she  was  speakmg  to  a  gentlewoman, 
although  one  who  but  held  a  situation  at  a  milliner's.  "  Oh,  pray  use 
your  influence!  get  her  to  let  me  hare  them." 

Mrs.  Cooper  stood  in  distress,  for  she  was  one  of  those  refined  spirits 
wbo  cannot  bear  to  cause,  or  to  witness,  pain.  "  K  it  depended  upon 
me^  indeed  you  should  have  them,**  she  answered,  "  but  I  have  no  influ- 
ence of  that  nature  with  Madame  Damereau.  She  is  not  one  to  allow- 
the  slightest  interference,  on  my  part,  between  her  and  her  ladies  :  were 
I  to  attempt  it,  I  xnight  lose  my  place  in  her  hous^  and  be  turned  outi 
again  to  straggle  with  the  world." 

"  Has  it  beien  a  harsh  world  to  you  ?"  inquired  SeUna,  pityingly. 

"Oh  yes,"  was  Mrs.Cooper^s  answer,  "  or  I  should  not  be  where  I  am 
now.  And  I  am  thankful  to  be  there,"  she  hastily  added :  "  I  would  not 
seem  ungrateful  for  the  mercy  that  has  followed  me  in  my  misfortunes." 

"  I  think  misfortunes  are  the  k>t  of  all,"  spoke  Selina.  "What  can  I 
do  to  induce  Madame  Damereau  to  funush  me  these  ihmgs  ?" 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  call  and  see  her  yourself,  mMUD,"  repUed 
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Mn.  Cooper,  relapring  into  her  ostensible  podltioii.  ^  I  wiU  try  iad  say 
a  word  to  her  to-night  that  may  prepare  her." 

^  I  will  see  her  to-morrow.  Tlumk  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Daliymple, 
naging  for  Mrs.  Cooper  to  be  shown  out. 

Mrs.  Dalrymple  finished  dressing  and  went  forth  to  the  erening^s 
gaiety  with  what  spints  she  might.  On  the  following  day  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Madame  Damereau's,  but  the  interview,  although  Mrs.  Cooper 
had  said  as  much  as  she  dared,  was  not  productire  of  good.  Madame 
was  obstinate  and  obdurate.  Not  exacUy  insolent :  she  was  never  that, 
to  her  customers'  faoes :  bat  she  and  Mra.  Dalrymple  both  lost  their 
temper,  and  the  latter  was  impolitic  enough  to  say  some  cutting  things 
not  only  in  disparagement  of  Madame's  goods,  but  about  the  ''  cheating 
prices"  she  had  b^  charged.  Madame  Damereau's  face  turned  sea-- 
green, and  the  interview  ended  by  her  stating  that  if  some  money  was 
not  immediately  furnished  her,  she  should  sue  Mr.  Dalrymple  for  the 
whole.  Selina  went  away  sick  at  heart ;  for  she  read  determim^on  on 
the  incensed  lips  of  the  Frenchwoman. 

Proceeding  home  and  entering  her  own  room,  she  threw  off  her  tlungt 
and  sat  down  to  think.  She  did  not  sit  long :  her  mind  was  in  a  state 
that  forbade  it — a  diaos,  driving  to  desperate  action. 

<<  How  is  this  woman  to  be  pacified  ?"  she  uttered.  ^^  What  a  fool  I 
was  to  provoke  her !  Two  or  three  hundred  pounds  might  do  it.  Where 
am  I  to  get  them  P  If  she  carries  out  this  dreadful  ureat  and  appeals 
to  Oscar!  Oh!"  she  shivered,  ^'I  must  stop  that,  /must get  some 
from  him:  I  will  try  at  once.  Ugh!  what  a  corse  the  want  of 
nxmey  is  I*' 

She  descended  the  stairs  and  entered  the  dining-room,  where  her 
husband  was  sitting.  He  was  at  the  table,  writing  letters,  and  seemed 
to  be  in  the  midst  of  business  and  accounts. 

"  Oscar." 

He  looked  up.     <*  What  is  it?" 

<'  Oscar,"  she  said,  advancing  and  standing  close  to  him,  '<  can  yon  let 
me  have  a  little  money  ?" 

^^  No,  that  I  can't,  Selina.  I  am  settling  up  some  payments  now, 
and  can  only  do  it  by  halves.  Others  I  am  writing  to  put  off  oi&rely 
for  the  present  ** 

He  had  bent  over  his  writing  agam,  as  if  the  question,  bring  answered, 
was  done  with. 

<*  Oscar,  I  must  have  it" 

**  What  money  do  you  mean?  Some  for  housekeeping ?  I  can  kt 
yon  have  that" 

**  No,  no :  for  mysdf.  I  want — I  want — two  hundred  poimds,"  Am 
said,  jerking  it  out.     She  did  not  dare  to  say  three. 

He  put  down  the  pen  and  turned  towards  ner  in  displeasme.  ^  SeBo% 
I  told  yon  before  we  came  to  town  that  I  ooold  nothave  theee calls  upon 
me^  as  I  had  last  year.  You  know  how  very  small  our  income  is^  and 
joa  know  that  your  eatravaganee  has  afaready  crippled  it  The  allows 
anee  I  make  yon  is  greater  than  I  can  affoid:  I  cannot  ginre  yen 


''  Oh,  Osoai!^  I  most  have  it,"  she  exdatmed,  in  exettement,  terrified 
at  tfie aspect  hm  ajtaatiop  prssoplod  to  her.    "Indeed  I  mnet    even  at 
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*^  To  iqnander  sway  in  M\y  V 

^^  No.  K  it  were  only  to  squander  away,  I  might  do  wxthoat  it,  and 
I  eannot  do  without  itus." 

Mr.  Dahympte  looked  keenly  at  her,  and  she  shrank  firom  his  ga». 
/'  liet  me  know  what  you  want  it  for ;  that  I  may  judge  of  the  necessity 
yoa  speak  o£  If  this  is  inccmvenient  to  you,  Selina,  yon  must  he  satis- 
fied with  mT  refusal." 

^  Welly  then,"  she  said^  goaded  into  the  avowal,  "  I  owe  it.** 

^  Owe  it  I     Owe  two  hundred  pounds  I     YauT 

So  utter  was  his  astonishment,  so  hlank  his  dismay,  that  Selina  shud- 
dered inwaidly.  If  her  owing  two  hundred  thus  impressed  him,  what 
would  become  of  her  if  ever  he  learnt  tiie  whole  truth ! 

<(  And  I  am  pressed  for  it,"  she  faintly  added.  '^  Fray  let  me  hare 
it,  Oscar." 

^  What  hare  yoa  gooe  in  debt  for?" 

*^  Various  tiungs,"  she  answered,  not  caring  to  avow  particulars.  But 
he  looked  steadfiistiy  at  her,  waiting  for  the  truth.     "  Dress." 

*^  The  compact  between  us  was  Uiat  you  should  not  go  in  debt,"  he 
said,  in  a  seyere  tone.     *^  You  have  behayed  ill  to  me,  Selina." 

She  bent  her  head,  feeling  that  she  had  :  oh,  feeling  it  terribly,  just 
then. 

<"  Is  this  all  you  owe?    AllT 

^  Y— es.^    But  the  folsehood,  as  falsehoods  ought,  tremUed  on  her 

Without  speaking  another  word,  he  unsealed  a  paper  in  which  were 
en^>sed  some  bank-notes,  and  handed  several  to  her,  to  the  amount  of 
two  hundred  pounds.  *'  Understand  me  well,  Selma,  this  must  nev^ 
occur  again.    These  notes  had  a  different  and  urgent  destinatiim." 

^  What  an  idiot  I  was,  not  to  ask  for  the  o»er  hundred!"  was  her 
mental  comment,  as  she  escaped  firom  the  room.  *^  I  wonder  wheilier 
Alice  could  Imid  it  me  ?" 

She  next  api^ied  to  her  dster,  but  AHce  could  not  assist  her.  And 
n^it  came  on,  and  she  went  to  rest,  no  further  advanced  than  before. 

To  rest !  It  was  a  mockery  of  the  word.  Mrs.  Dahymple  passed  it, 
partly  in  tossing  and  turning  from  side  to  side,  partly  in  pacing  another 
room — as  her  husband  had  tcAd  Ali<^  he  had  known  her  to  do ;  and 
when  morning  came  and  she  arose,  it  was  with  trembling  limbs,  a 
parched  throat,  and  a  fevered  brain. 

Her  whole  amdety  was  to  make  up  this  money,  three  hundred  pounds ; 
beeping  that  it  would  prove  a  itop-gap  for  the  milliner,  and  persuaded 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  offer  less.  What  was  to  come,  afberwards,  and 
how  forther  stem-gaps  would  be  supplied,  she  did  not  now  ghmce  at. 
That  evil  seemed  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  off,  compared  with  tUs. 

A  £Eunt  idea  had  been  looming  through  her  mind.  At  the  commence- 
ment, it  had  neither  shape  nor  form,  but  by  mid-day  it  had  acquired  one, 
and  was  entertained.  She  had  heard  of  such  things  as  pledging  jewcdb : 
she  was  sure  she  had  heard  that  even  noble  ladies^  driven  to  a  pmch.  so 
deposed  of  tiiem.  Mn.  Dahympb  lodctd  her  bedroom  door  and  readied 
out  hen,  and  laid  them  in  a  heap  on  the  bed. 

She  began  to  estimate  their  value :  she  reckoned  up  irbak  they  had 
cost  to  buy :  as  nearly  as  she  could  remeiAer  and  judge^  it  amovnted  ta 
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full  five  hundred  pounds.  She  tnppoied  ihe  migfat  be  able  to  boROw  fimr 
hundred  upon  them :  and  die  demded  to  do  it.  Then,  if  that.harpj  cf  a 
French  marchande  de  modes  was  not  padfied  with  a  small  som,  Am 
should  have  s  larger  to  offer  her.  Tes,  and  get  ihe  things  for  the 
weddbg  breakfiut  besides. 

The  relief  this  determination  brought  to  the  nund  of  Selina  Dalrymj^, 
few,  never  reduced  to  a  similar  stnut,  can  picture.  It  almost  took  sway 
her  weight  of  care.  The  job  of  pledging  them  would  not  be  a  pleasant 
one,  but  she  must  go  through  with  it  herself,  she  had  no  one  to  trust. 
The  glittering  ornaments  were  still  displayed  upon  the  bed  when  she 
heard  footsteps  approadung  the  room,  and  some  one  knocked  and  called 
to  her.  She  grew  scared  and  terrified;  for  a  troubled  conscience  sees 
shadows  where  no  shadows  are,  and  hers  whispered  that  curious  ejes, 
looking  on  those  ornaments,  must  divine  what  she  meant  to  do  with  them. 
— ^whether  the  eyes  were  those  of  husband,  maid,  or  rister;  and  she 
thought  it  was  her  sister's  voice  who  now  asked  for  admittance.  With 
a  hasty  hand  she  threw  a  dress  upon  ihe  bed,  and  then  another  upon  the 
first,  and  then  a  heavy  one  over  alL  The  shining  stones  were  hidden 
now. 

IL 

Oscar  Dalbtmplb  was  rittbg  over  his  after-dinner  wine^  and  the 
street  lamps  were  lighted,  when  a  figure,  looking  as  little  like  Mrs. 
Dalrvmple  as  possible,  stole  out  of  the  house ;  stole  stealthily,  and  closed 
the  door  stealtnily  behind  her,  so  that  neither  master  nor  servant  should 
bear  her.  She  mid  ransacked  her  wardrobe  for  a  plain  gown  and  a  dark 
shawl,  and  her  straw  bonnet  might  have  served  as  a  model  for  a  Quaker's. 
She  had  been  out  in  the  afternoon,  and  marked  the  shop  she  meant  to  go 
to.  A  renowned  shop  in  its  line,  and  very  respectable,  even  Selina  knew 
that  She  hurried  abng  the  streets,  not  unlike  a  criminal:  had  she  been 
going  to  rob  the  warerooms  of  their  jewels,  instead  of  offering  some  to 
add  to  their  hidden  stock,  she  could  not  have  felt  more  guilty.  When 
she  reached  it  she  hesitated,  and  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  enter: 
she  took  a  turn  or  two  before  its  front,  she  glanced  m  at  its  door,  and  its 
window,  crowded  with  goods.  She  had  never  been  in  a  pawnbroker's 
shop  in  her  life,  and  her  ideas  of  its  customers  were  vague :  compriring 
gentlewomen  in  distress,  gliding  in  as  she  did,  tipsy  men  carrying  thor 
watches  in  their  hand,  poor  objects  out  of  work,  in  dilapidi^ed  shirt* 
sleeves,  and  half-starved  women  with  pillows  and  flat  irons.  It  looked 
qmet,  inside;  so  far  as  she  could  see,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  souL 
With  a  desperate  effort  of  resolution  she  went  in. 

She  stooci  at  the  counter,  the  chief  part  of  the  shop  being  hidden  fixMn 
her.    A  da^  vulgar-looking  man  came  forward. 

^*  What  can  we  do  for  you,  ma'am  ?" 

"  Are  you  the  master  r*  bquired  Selina. 

"No.** 

<«  I  wish  to  see  him.'' 

Another  presently  appeared,  and  Mrs.  Dalrymple  was  surnrised.  She 
had  expected  to  see  a  common  tradesman,  of  manners  like  tne  first,  and 
he  who  now  accosted  her  had  the  appearance  and  addrcM  of  a  g^e- 
man ;  and  of  a  sensible  <me,  too. 
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^  I  am  in  temjporary  need  of  a  liede  money,  and  wish  to  borrovr  some 
upon  my  jewels,  beean  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  in  a  hoarse  whisper ;  and  she 
waa  really  so  agitated  as  scarcely  to  know  what  she  said* 

**  Are  they  of  value  T*  he  inquired. 
.    **  Some  hundreds  of  pounds.     I  have  them  with  me." 

He  requested  her  to  walk  into  a  private  room,  and  placed  a  chur.  She 
sat  down  and  laid  the  jewels  on  the  table.  He  examined  them  in  silence, 
one  after  another,  not  speaking  till  he  had  gone  through  the  whole. 

**  What  did  you  wish  to  borrow  on  them  ?" 

*^  As  much  as  I  can,"  replied  Mrs.  Dalrymple.  ^*  I  thought  about  four 
hundred  pounds." 

«  Four  hundred  pounds !"  echoed  the  pawnbroker.  ^  Ma'am,  they  are 
not  worth,  for  this  purpose,  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  money." 

She  starred  at  him  in  astonishment.     "  They  are  real.'' 

**  Oh  yes.     Otherwise  they  would  not  be  worth  so  many  pence." 

**  Many  of  them  are  new  within  twelve  months,"  urged  Mrs.  Dalrymple. 
^  Altogeuer  they  cost  more  than  five  hundred  poun^." 

^To  buy.  But  they  are  not  worth  much  to  pledge.  The  fashion  of 
these  ornaments  is  changing  with  every  season :  and  that,  for  one  thing, 
diminishes  their  value." 

"  What  could  you  lend  me  on  them  ?*' 

**  One  hundredf  pounds." 

**  Absurd !"  returned  Mrs.  Dabymple,  her  cheeks  flushing.  "  Why, 
that  one  set  of  amethysts  alone  cost  more.  I  could  not  let  them  go  at 
that     It  would  be  of  no  use  to  me." 

^  Ma'am,  it  is  entirely  at  your  own  option,  and  I  assure  you  I  do  not 
press  it,"  he  answered,  with  courteous  respect.  **  We  care  little  about 
taking  these  things  in,  for  so  many  are  brought  to  us  now,  that  our 
sales  are  glutted  with  tiiem." 

**  You  will  not  be  called  upon  to  sell  these.     I  shall  redeem  them." 

The  jeweller  did  not  answer.  He  could  have  answered  that  never  an 
article,  from  a  service  of  gold  plate  to  a  pair  of  boy's  boots,  was  pledged 
to  him  yet,  but  it  was  quite  sure  to  be  redeemed — ^in  intention. 

^  Are  you  aware  that  a  great  many  ladies,  even  of  high  degree,  now 
ivear  &lse  jewellery  p"  he  resumed. 

"No,  indeed,"  returned  Mrs.  Dalrymple.  "Neither  should  I  be- 
Heve  it" 

"  Nevertheless  it  is  so.  And  the  chief  reason  is  tiie  one  I  have  just 
mentioned :  that  in  the  present  day  the  ra^e  for  ornaments  is  so  great, 
and  the  fashion  of  them  so  contmually  changing,  that  to  be  in  tiie 
fiisfaion,  a  lady  must  spend  a  fortune  in  ornaments  fuone.  I  give  you  my 
word,  ma'am,  that  in  the  fashionable  world  a  great  deal  of  the  jewellery 
now  worn  is  fiilse ;  though  it  may  pass,  there,  unsuspected.  And  this 
fiict  deteriorates  from  the  value  of  real,  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
pledging." 

He  began,  as  he  spoke,  to  put  the  articles  into  their  boxes  again,  as  if 
the  negotiation  were  at  an  end. 

"  Can  you  lend  me  two  hundred  upon  tiiem  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Dalrymple^ 
sifter  a  blank  pause. 

He  shook  his  head.    "  I  can  advance  you  what  I  have  stated  if  yon 
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please  ;  not  a  pound  more.  And  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  be  able  to 
obtain  no  more  on  tbem  anywbere,  ma'am,  take  them  where  you  wilL** 

<*  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?^  returned  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  betraying^  some 
excitement.     Very  uselessly  :  but  that  room  was  no  stranger  to  it. 

The  jeweller  was  firm,  and  Mrs.  Dalrymple  gathered  up  her  oma- 
mentS)  her  first  feeling  of  despair  merging  into  anger.  She  was  leaving 
the  room  with  her  parcel,  when  it  occurred  to  her  to  ask  herself  what 
she  was  to  do— how  she  was  to  procure  the  remainder  of  the  sum  neces- 
sary for  Madame  Damereau.  She  turned  back,  and  finally  left  the  shop 
without  her  jewels  but  with  a  hundred  pounds  in  her  pocket,  and  her 
understanding  considerably  enlightened  as  to  the  relative  yalue  of  a  jewel 
to  buy  and  a  jewel  to  pledge. 

Now  it  happened  that  if  Mrs.  Dalrymple  had  repented  of  showing  her 
temper  to  Madame  Damereau,  that  renowned  artiste  had  equally  repented 
of  showing  hers  to  Mrs.  Dalrymple.  She  feared  it  might  tell  against  her 
with  her  customers,  if  it  came  to  be  known  :  for  she  knew  how  popular 
Selina  had  been.  She  came  to  the  determination  of  paying  Mrs.  Dal- 
rymple a  visit,  not  exactly  to  apologise,  but  to  soothe  her  down.  And 
to  qualify  the  pressing  for  some  money,  which  she  meant  to  do  (whether 
she  got  it  or  not),  she  intended  to  announce  that  the  articles  ordered  £ai 
the  wedding  festivities  would  be  supplied.  "  It's  only  ninety  pounds 
more  or  less,"  thought  madame,  '^  and  I  suppose  I  shsJl  get  thd  money 
some  time." 

She  reached  Mrs.  Dalrymple's  soon  afl;er  that  lady  had  departed  on 
her  secret  expedition.  Their  London  lodgings  were  confined.  The 
dining-room  had  Mr.  Dalrymple  in  it,  so  Madame  Damereau  was  shown 
to  the  drawing-room,  and  the  maid  went  hunting  about  the  house  for 
her  mistress. 

Whilst  she  was  on  her  useless  search,  Mr.  Dalrymple  entered  the 
drawing-room,  expecting  to  find  it  tenanted  by  his  wife.  Instead  of 
which,  some  strange  lady  sat  there,  who  rose  at  his  entrance,  made  him 
a  swimminfi^  curtsey,  the  like  of  which  he  had  never  seen  in  a  ball- 
room, and  threw  off  some  rapid  sentences  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

His  perplexed  look  stopped  her.     '<  Ah,"  she  said,  changing  her  laa- 

fiage,  *'  Monsieur,  I  fear,  does  not  speak  the  French.  I  have  the  honour, 
beUeve,  of  addressing  Mr.  Dalreemp.  I  am  covered  with  contrition  at 
intruding  at  this  evening  hour,  but  I  know  that  Mrs.  Dalreemp  is  much 
out  in  the  day." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  see  her  ?     Have  you  seen  her  ?"  asked  he. 

'<  I  wait  now  to  see  her,"  replied  madame. 

''  Another  of  these  miUiner  people,  I  suppose,"  thought  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple to  himself,  with  not  at  all  a  polite  word  in  connexion  with  the 
supposition.  "  Selina's  mad,  to  have  the  house  beset  with  them  like  a 
swarm  of  fiies.  If  she  comes  to  town  next  year  may  I  be—"  He 
did  not  say  what,  but  went  to  the  door  and  raised  his  voice. 

<<  Ann  I  tell  your  mistress  she  is  wanted." 

'*  I  can't  find  my  mistress,  sir,"  said  the  servant,  coming  down  stairs. 
^'I  thought  she  must  be  in  her  room,  but  she  is  not  I  am  sure  she  is 
not  gone  out,  because  she  said  she  meant  to  have  a  quiet  evening  at 
home  to-night,  and  she  is  not  dressed." 

"  She  is  somewhere  about,"  said  Mr.  Dalrymple.  "  Go  and  look  for 
her.* 
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Madame  Damereaa  had  been  coming  to  ihe  rapid  conclusion  that  this 
was  an  opportunity  she  should  do  injustice  to  herself  to  omit  using.  And 
as  Mr.  Dalrymple  was  about  to  leave  her  to  herself  she  stopped  him. 

**  Sir — pardon  me — but  now  that  I  have  the  happiness  to  see  you,  I 
may  ask  if  you  will  not  use  your  influence  with  Mrs.  Dalreemp  to  think 
of  my  account  She  does  promise  so  often,  and  I  get  nothing.  I  have 
my  heavy  payments  to  make,  and  sometimes  I  do  not  know  where  to  find 
the  money  :  though,  if  you  saw  my  books,  your  head  would  bristle,  sir, 
at  the  sums  owing  to  me." 

«  You  are—  V 

^*  I  am  Madame  Damereau.  If  Mrs.  Dahreemp  would  but  give  me  a 
few  hundreds  off  her  bill,  it  would  be  something." 

A  few  hmadreds !  Oscar  Dalrymple  wondered  what  she  meant.  He 
looked  at  her  for  some  moments  before  he  spoke. 

**  "What  is  the  amount  of  my  wife's  debt  to  you  ?" 

"  Ah,  it  is But  I  cannot  tell  it  you  quite  exactly.     The  last  bill 

thai  went  in  to  her  was  four  thousand  and  twenty-two  pounds.'' 

He  had  an  impassible  face,  rarely  showing  emotion.  It  had  probably 
not  been  moved  to  it  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  his  life.  But 
now  his  lips  gradually  drew  away  from  his  teeth,  leaving  the  gums  ex- 
posed, and  a  red  spot  appeared  upon  each  cheek. 

"  What  did  you  say  ?     How  much  ?" 

"  Four  thousand  and  twenty-two  pounds,"  equably  answered  madame, 
who  was  not  familiar  with  his  countenance.  *'  And  there  have  been  s 
few  trifles  since,  and  her  last  order  this  week  will  come  to  ninety  poiuds. 
If  you  wish  for  it  exactly,  sir,"  added  madame,  catching  at  an  idea  of 
hope, ''  I  will  have  it  sent  in  to  you  when  I  go  home.  Mrs.  Dalreemp 
has  the  details  up  to  very  recently." 

''Four  thousand  pounds !"  uttered  Mr.  Dalrymple,  in  a  sort  of  para* 
lysed-  manner.     "  When  could  she  have  contracted  it?" 

''  Last  season,  sir.  A  little  in  the  winter,  she  had,  and  a  little  this 
spring :  not  much." 

He  did  not  say  more,  save  a  mutter  which  madame  could  not  catch. 
She  understood  it  to  be  that  he  would  speak  to  Mrs.  Dalrymple.  The 
maid  returned,  protesting  that  her  mistress  was  not  in  the  house,  and 
must  have  changed  her  mind  and  gone  out :  and  Madame  Damereau, 
thinking  she  might  be  gone  out  for  the  evening,  and  that  it  was  of  no 
use  waiting,  made  her  adieu  to  Mr.  Dalrymple  with  the  remarkable 
curtsey  several  times  repeated. 

He  was  sitting  there  still,  in  the  same  position,  when  his  wife  i^ 
peared  She  had  entered  the  house  stealthily,  as  she  had  left  it,  had 
taken  off  her  things,  and  now  came  into  the  room  ready  for  tea,  as  if 
•he  had  only  been  up-stairs  to  wash  her  hands.  Scarcely  had  she  reached 
the  middle  of  the  room,  when  he  rose  and  laid  his  hand  heavily  on  her 
shoulder.  His  face,  as  she  turned  to  him  in  alarm,  with  its  drawn 
aspect,  its  glistening  eyes,  its  mingled  pallor  and  hectic,  was  so  changed 
that  she  could  hardly  recognise  it  for  his.  A  fear  crossed  her  that  he 
had  gone  mad.     ^*  Oscar,  you  terrify  me !"  she  shrieked  out. 

"  What  debts  are  these  that  you  owe  ?"  he  hissed,  from  between  hift 
parted  lips. 

•    Was  the  dreaded  moment  come,  then  1     She  shook  in  his  grasp,  and 
a  low  moan  escaped  her. 
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*'  Four  thousand  poonda  to  Damereaa  the  milUner !  How  much  more 
toothers?'' 

'<  Oh,  Oscar,  if  yoa  look  and  speak  like  that,  yoa  will  kill  me,"  she 
littered.  *<  Forgave  me  this,  and  my  life's  repentance  shall  atone 
for  it." 

**  I  ask  how  much  more,"  he  repeated,  passing  hy  her  entreaty  as  the 
idle  wind.  •  "  Tell  me  the  truth,  or  I  will  thrust  joa  from  my  home  and 
advertise  you." 

She  strove  to  sink  down  to  hide  her  hce  on  the  ground ;  she  woaU 
certainly  have  sunk  there  hut  for  his  powerful  msp.  He  shook  her 
roughly  hy  the  arm,  and  repeated  the  question,  'Oflow  much  ?" 

**  Six  thousand  pounds^ — ^in  all — about  that     Not  more,  I  think." 
'   He  flung  her  arm  from  him  with  a  jerk,  and  she  sank  down  on  the 
carpet  with  her  &ce  on  the  sofa,  and  sobbed  and  moaned. 

**  Are  yon  prepared  to  go  out  and  work  for  your  living,  as  I  must  do  P** 
he  pantecL  **  I  have  nothing  to  keep  you  on,  and  shall  not  have  for 
years.  If  they  throw  me  into  a  debtors'  prison  to-morrow,  to  languish 
there,  I  cannot  help  it" 

*^  Do  not  reproach  me,"  she  moaned,  ^'  I  have  suffered  much.  Toa 
have  told  me  I  was  restless,  as  one  who  had  committed  a  crime :  yoo 
know  now  what  the  crime  has  been." 

<^  You  suffer  I"  he  scornfully  Maculated.  "  When,  up  to  ilus  time,  dus 
very  week,  you  have  been  angmentine  your  debt  recklessly  I  Stop  your 
display  of  tears :  crocodiles  can  shed  uiem." 

She  only  sobbed  the  more. 

^*  I  was  a  fool  to  marry  into  your  branch  of  the  family,"  he  went  on» 
stamping  lus  foot,  **  for  a  mania  attends  it.  Your  uncle  gambled  his 
means  away  and  then  took  his  own  life ;  your  fitther  hampered  himself 
with  his  debts  and  remained  poor ;  your  brother  foUowed  m  his  uncle's 
wake ;  and  now,  madam,  the  mania  is  upon  you  I" 

Mr.  Dalrymple  stopped,  for  the  servant  appeared  at  the  door  with  the 
tea-urn.  Mr.  Dalrymple  motioned  him  away.  ^'  No  tea  to-night,"  he 
authoritatively  exclaimed ;  we  do  not  require  it"  And  he  flung  the 
door  to,  after  the  man. 

Mrs.  Dalrymple  did  not  move.  But  every  now  and  then  she  sobbed 
out  entreaties  to  her  husband  for  forgiveness.  It  was  just  as  though  he 
heard  her  not  His  first  explosion  of  passion  over,  he  smothered  it  in 
nlence  and  never  spoke,  but  ne  paced  the  room  with  angry  strides. 

After  a  while  Mrs.  Dalrymple  gathered  herself  up,  and  left  it.  Some 
time  afW,  she  heard  the  drawing-room  bell  ring,  and  then  hermatd 
came  up  to  her,  tossing  and  indignant 

*^  Ma'am  I  I  must  say  this  is  very  sudden." 

Mrs.  Daliymple  bent  her  face  over  a  drawer,  which  she  pretended  to 
be  looldng  b,  and  strove  to  command  her  voice  to  indi£Enenoe. 

'<  What  is  sudden?" 

*^  Master  has  ordered  me  to  come  and  pack  up.  He  says  you  most  be 
off  to  the  Grrange  with  morning  light,  i  asked  him  how  I  was  to  padc 
np  to-nig^t,  with  you  and  him  in  the  room  asleep,  and  he  said  I  might 
aettb  that  with  you,  but  that  he  should  not  be  in  it" 

Mrs.  Daliymple,  conscience-stricken,  had  nothing  to  answer. 

**  He  says,  too,  you  will  not  want  me  beyond  the  month,  ma'am* 
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And  that  if  I  like  to  leaTe  at  once,  and  stop  in  town  and  look  oot  for  a 
place,  he*ll  give  me  a  month's  board  wages.  It's  tbe  first  time  as  I  erer 
was  dismissed  in  a  snmmonaiy  way,  like  this,^  added  the  damsdy  shaking 
with  her  wrongs. 

*'  I  am  yery  sorry,  Ann,  Circnmstances  obfige  ns  to  make  this  snddeft 
change.    It  shall  not  affect  your  testimonials  for  any  firesh  place.** 

*^  No,  I  should  hope  it  womdn't,  ma'am.  I'Te  always  served  gentlefolks 
as  didn't  make  sudden  changes.  Whaf  s  to  be  done  about  this  packing 
up?  Am  I  tobekept  out  of  my  bed  to  doit?  And  is  it  to  be  done  by 
candlelight?" 

*^  Tes,  if  Mr.  Dalrymple  said  so,  I  did  not  know,"  she  added,  reool* 
lecting  herself,  ^<  that  he  meant  to  go  so  early." 

^^  The  boxes  will  eet  foil  of  candle-grease,  and  consequently  the  dresses 
even  should  no  sparas  get  in  and  bum  'em  up,  if  that  will  he  any  conso- 
lation to  him,"  said  the  indignant  Abimil,  in  a  Ume  which  im{£ed  that 
it  would  be  a  veiy  mat  consolation  to  her. 

Mr.  Dalrymple  did  not  go  to  rest  that  mfffat  When  the  servants  at 
length  went  to  bed  they  left  him  in  the  dinmg-room,  writing,  and  sur- 
rounded  with  papers.  In  the  morning  he  and  his  wife  started  for  their 
home,  the  Grange,  there  to  live  in  oMcurity,  upon  a  small  pittance,  and 
struggle  with  their  debts ;  perhaps  to  live  a  lite  of  miserable  estrange- 
ment, of  bi<^ering,  one  with  the  other. 

Thus,  as  a  wreathing  cloud  suddenly  appears  in  the  sky  and  as  sud- 
denly fodes  away,  had  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  liice  a  bright  vinon,  ^>peared  to 
the  admirine  eyes  of  the  London  world ;  and  she  might  have  continiied  to 
enjoy  its  smiles  and  its  sunshine,  but  for  the  insane  rage  for  dress  which  at- 
tacked her  in  its  worst  features  and  lured  her  on  to  her  ruiiu  It  is  luring 
many  now. 


ATTTOBIOGEAPHT  OF  BfeBANGEE.* 

To  the  letters  of  B^ran^r  it  is  that  we  are,  it  seems,  to  be  referred, 
after  all,  for  a  complete  picture  of  his  life.  His  Antobioeraphy  closes 
with  the  date.  Tours,  January,  1840.  But  1830  is  the  real  date  at  which 
its  narrative  comes  to  an  end.  At  that  period^  cordially  attached  to  the 
men  of  different  parties  who  came  into  collision  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Orleans  dynasty,  grieved  by  the  multiplied  errors  of  them  all, 
and  weary  of  preaching  a  truce  such  as  the  country  so  greatiy  needed, 
Btoinger,  at  fifty  years  of  age,  describes  himself  as  withdrawing  in 
distress  firom  the  rignt  of  this  sad  party  strife.  *^  Passy,  Fontainebkau, 
Tours,  have  seen  me  in  quest  of  seclusion  and  silence,  and  it  is  from  this 
last  town  that  I  write  this  notice,  to  be  perhaps  completed  elsewhere." 

«  Ma  Biographie.    Onvrage  posthnme.    Far  F.  J.  de  B^ranger.    Avec  un 
Appendioe,  ftc.    Paris:  Perrotin.    1857. 
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The  prospeetiye  "  perhaps'*  of  an  antohiographer  of  fift^/even  thoagh  he 
fite  to  he  feyeaty-seTen,  helongs  to  that  cUubs  of  cemtmgent  remainden 
agaiDflt  which  the  chanoes  run  very  stiong. 

These  fifW  years,  however,  comprise  pretty  nearly  all  that  was  eventful 
objectively,  if  not  subjectively  influential,  in  the  life  of  B^ranger.  His 
story  of  its  earlier  stages  is  opened  out  in  his  best  manner.  His  good 
old  grandfather  the  tailor,  in  whose  house  he  was  bom — ^in  one  of  the 
dirtiest,  noisiest  streets  of  Paris — his^  gay,  good-looking,  wasteful  fother 
— his  apparently  reserved  and  somewhat  cross-grained  mother,  who,  afber 
separating  from  her  husband,  anon  separated  from  her  family  too — ^his 
innkee^nng  aunt  at  P^ronne,  who  took  up  the  boy  when  father  and  mo^er 
had  as  good  as  cast  him  off — ^and  other  kinsfolk  and  friends  with  whom 
he  was  brought  in  contact,  are  livingly  portrayed.  The  kind-hearted  aunt 
in  particular  challenges  the  interest  of  his  readers.  *'  Poor  outcast,"  she 
ezdaimed^  when  he  arrived,  in  his  tenth  year,  at  the  little  auberge  in 
Picardy,  "  I  will  be  to  you  in  the  stead  of  a  mother  T  And  she  kept 
her  word.  Fourscore  and  six  were  the  years  of  the  days  of  her  pilgrimage 
here  on  earth;  and  before  she  died,  she  dictated  her  own  epitaph  to  this 
effect :  Never  was  I  a  mother,  yet  have  I  left  behind  me  children  who 
ffrieve  for  my  I089.  Her  nephew  the  poet  declares  that  he  could  not  have 
invented, a  better  one ;  but  he  appends  to  it  his  eloge  of  her  who  was  his 
^^  veritable  mother."  He  describes  her  as  one  who,  naturally  gifted,  had 
done  much  to  compensate  for  want  of  education  by  serious  and  select 
reading ;  enthusiastic,  observant,  and  inquiring ;  an  ardent  votary  of  the 
Bevdution,  so  iar^  at  least,  as  her  warm-blooded  haroanity  wonfd  sufler 
her  fervid  republicanism  to  carry  her;  and  one  whose  patriotism  was 
never  exclusive  of  "  the  religious  feelings  which  a  tender  soul  owes  more 
frequently  to  its  own  nature  than  to  eany  education."  Such  was  the  poor 
innkeeper  who  undertook  the  care  of  Beranger  while  yet  a  child.  She 
tried  to  teach  him  to  read  out  of  ^'  Telemachus,"  and  the  tragedies  of 
Racine  and  Voltaire — for  of  these  classics  was  her  library  composed ;  and 
the  task  involved  some  labour,  inasmuch  as  the  boy,  though  he  nearly  had 
by  heart  two  epic  poems,  could  only  read  by  sight,  and  was  unable  to 
put  two  syllables  together  aloud,  having  never  been  taught  the  value  of 
consonants  in  the  composition  of  speech.  An  old  schoolmaster  instructed 
him  in  writing  and  arithmetic ;  and  here  his  studies  ended ;  for  his  aunt 
was  without  the  means  of  putting  him  to  a  more  dashing  curriculum,  and 
the  college  of  P6ronne  was  then  shut  up. 

His  moral  education,  he  rejoices  to  tell,  was  not  of  so  limited  a  cha- 
racter, thanks  to  the  lessons  on  all  subjects  which  ^e  knew  how  to  adapt 
to  his  age  and  intelligence,  the  development  of  which  was  rapid  up  to  his 
twelfth  vear.  Previous  to  his  removal  into  Picardy,  Beranger  had  enjoyed 
at  school  a  '*  good-child"  sort  of  reputation,  whereby  hangs  a  tale.  Among 
his  schoolfellows  in  1789  at  the  pension  au  fauboiu*g  Saint- Antoine,  were 
several  children  of  Grammont,  tragedian  at  the  Th^^tre-Fran^ais,  the 
youngest  of  whom  wore  a  red  riding-coat,  made  out  of  a  used-up 
theatrical  robe,  whose  way  of  reciting  the  part  of  Joas  sent  Beranger 
into  raptures,  and  to  whom  he  became  closely  attached,  won  by  the 
sweet  tranquil  disposition  which  agreed  so  well  with  his  own  dreamy 
nonchalance.  But  the  eldest  of  the  Grammont  boys  was  a  fellow  of  at 
least  fifteen,  and  the  terror  of  little  Stranger's  life.     Fortunately  it  was 
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not  Tery  often  they  came  together.   Bat  when  they  did,  woe  to  the  littk 
one.     Grammont  appean  to  have  spited  him  because  of  the  fkyonritiflm 
it  was  Beianger's  good  or  bad  lack  to  enjoy  at  the  hands  of  the  master. 
A  relation  of  his  grandfather's,  bebg  on  a  friendly  footing  of  long  stand- 
ing with  the  maitre  de  la  pension,  had  put  in  a  good  word  for  the  ehild» 
aiod  among  other  indulgences  frequent  absence  from  class  was  allowed 
him,  for  whidi  the  headadies  he  was  subject  to  were  a  periodical  excuse. 
Fayoan  of  this  kind  made  him  an  object  of  envy.     Grammont's  hatred 
broke  out  on  a  certain  day  appointed  for  the  distribution  dT  prizes. 
B^ranger  had  no  pretensions  to  a  prize,  and  professes  to  hare  seen  his 
joniors  come  in  for  them,  without  any  discontent  or  regret  on  his  part. 
But  he  had  the  signal  misfortane  (malheur  insigne)  to  be  ^  gratified  " 
with  the  eraix  de  sagesse,  that  everiasting  perquisite  of  college  saw>- 
neys.     "Not  but  that,  to  speak  plainly,  I  had  some  right  to  it,  for  I 
was  neither  a  gambler,  nor  obstreperous,  nor  indocile.     But  the  pupils 
£uled  not  to  cry  haro  sur  le  haudet.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  my 
being  decorated  with  the  confounded  cross.     If  it  made  me  at  all  proudf, 
my  pride  very  soon  came  to  an  end.     That  very  day,  the  pensionnaires 
of  all  ages  who  were  not  fetched  home  for  the  holidays  being  together  in 
the  playgroand,  I  was  there  looking  through  the  window-grate  into  the 
street)  and  ogling  the  cake  and  fruit  yendors  who  came  to  tempt  the 
boys'  slender  purses.     The  so-called  weekly  allowances  of  parents  to 
chiUren  used  to  be  rapidly  exchanged  for  such  sweet  dainties.     Alas !  I 
was  doomed  to  no  pleasure  beyond  that  of  passing  them  in  review,  £:>r, 
as  regards  myself,  I  Acki  no  weekly  allowance.  There  was  one  enormous 
apple,  red-cheeked  enough  to  make  the  mouth  water,  that  I  more 
especially  coveted.     Witb  childish  eyes  I  waa  devouring  it,  when  all  at 
onoe  a  rude  voice  cried  in  my  ear  x  '  Grab  that  apple !  grab  it,  I  say  I  or 
a  pretty  licking  ni  give  you  1'    It  was  not  the  serpent  that  tempted  Eve 
to  which  I  listened,  but  that  dreadful  Grammont.     His  iron  fist  pressed 
me  against  the  window-grate.     What,  meanwhile,  was  going  on  in  my 
ingenuous  soul  ?     Courage  was  wanting;  but  then  fright,  coming  to  the 
aid  of  appetite,  vras  so  successful,  that,  yielding  to  the  injunctions  of  my 
enemy,  and  regardless  of  my  newly-donned  decoration,  I  stretch  out  my 
trembling  hand,  and  furtively  seize  the  faAxX  apple.  Scarcely  is  the  crime 
consummated  when  Grammont  grasps  me  by  tiie  neck,  shouts  Thieves ! 
thieves !  and  displays  the  corps  du  dSUi  to  the  assembled  pupils.    What 
a  disgrace !  the  prize-bearing  pattern  boy  £Edlen  into  a  scrape  like  this ! 
I  was  haled  before  the  professors ;  but  so  great  was  my  trouble,  that  I 
could  not  understand  the  nature  of  my  sentence.    No  doubt  the  bad 
repute  of  the  accuser,  detested  by  boys  and  masters  alike,  together  with 
some  benevolent  testimonies  in  my  favour,  enlightened  the  conscience  of 
my  judges.     One  thing  at  any  rate  is  certain,  that  they  let  me  have  the 
cross  back  again,  which  Grammont  had  in  the  first  instance  snatched  from 
me.^    B^ranger  adds  his  conjecture  that  to  this  scene,  to  him  fruitful  of 
tears  and  troiSble,  may  have  l>een  omag  his  subsequent  dislike  for  apples, 
and  his  very  front  likmg  for  crosses. 

Many  a  time,  howeyer,  in  af^  life,  ilus  adventure  of  his  childhood 
made  him  lau^  loud  and  long.  Ha{^  had  it  been  for  Grammont  had 
he  gone  no  ftvther  in  mischief-making.  But  four  years  later  Bdranger 
hfisra.  of  him  as  btving  become,  like  Us  father  the  actor,  one  of  the  re^ 
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TohitionBiy  leaders  who  ramMlated  the  departments  of  die  West  with 
blood  and  ruins:  in  fieu^,  father  and  son  together  had  committed  so  many 
atrocities,  that^  for  an  example's  sake^  the  Committee  of  Fablio  Salel^ 
banded  them  over  to  the  gmllotine  which  themselres  carried  aboat  wm 
them,  as  part  of  the  haggaffo  of  their  army. 

The  sctiool-boll/s  quondam  victim  was  shocked  to  hear  of  this  death. 
Already  had  he  experienced  what  sort  of  efibct  the  dght  of  blood  woiild 
hare  upon  him^-of  blood  shed  in  murder.  '^  In  October,  1789|  it  being 
a  holiday  at  school,  as  I  was  walking  in  the  street  with  one  of  my  atmta^ 
we  found  ouxselTOS  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  men  and  women  of  a 
frightful  aspect  At  the  end  of  long  pikes  they  were  carrying  the  heada 
of  the  guards  just  massacred  at  Versailles.  Such  was  tfcie  horror  I  £elt 
at  this  spectacle,  that^  as  I  think  of  it,  I  still  see  one  of  those  bleeding 
heads  which  passed  close  by  me.  Accordingly,  I  have  thanked  God 
for  having  been  far  removed  firom  P^uris  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.'' 

It  happened,  durine  that  disastrous  Reign,  v^iile  Beranffer  was 
nestled  safely  in  Picaray,  that  several  of  his  aunt's  friends,  livmg  in  a 
neighbouring  villaget,  were  seized  and  brought  to  Peronne,  in  the  dead 
of  night  to  be  incarcerated  there.  As  they  passed  in  fixmt  of  her 
auberge,  leave  was  granted  them  to  have  a  word  with  the  hoatesa. 
B&ranger  was  not  awakened  by  the  noise,  but  next  morning,  without 
having  tc^d  him  of  the  arrest,  she  took  him  with  her  into  the  town,  and, 
to  his  surprise,  made  her  way,  kind  soul,  towards  the  prison.  Just  as 
she  was  about  to  tap  at  the  wicket,  she  said  to  him :  '*  My  child,  we  are 
going  to  see  some  worthy  people,  good  citizens  whom  calumny  has  de- 
prived of  their  freedom :  it  is  my  wish  that  yon  should  learn  how  mai^ 
are  the  persecutions  to  which  virtue  is  exposed  in  seasons  of  pc^tioiu 
trouble."  Lessons  of  such  a  kind,  and  imparted  in  sudi  a  manner, 
might  well  make,  as  they  ^d,  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  her 
nephew's  mind. 

But  if  the  excesses  of  the  Terror  dismayed  him,  none  the  less  did  Ae 
progress  of  the  Revolution  enlist  his  sympathies.  Aunt  and  nephew 
shared  a  punful  solicitude  when  the  invasion  of  the  allied  armies  took 
place.  Tiiey  used  to  sit  together  of  an  evening  at  the  inn  door,  listening 
for  the  cannon  of  the  EngUsh  and  Austrians  who  were  besieginp;  Valen- 
ciennes, sixteen  leagues  from  Peronne.  Day  by  day  the  boy's  horror  of 
a  foreign  invader  grew  deeper  and  stronger.  Overjoyed  he  was  wfaea- 
ever  a  victory  of  we  Republic  was  procUiimed.  He  was  ritting  on  the 
ramparts  when  the  firing  of  gfuns  announced  that  Toulon  was  retaken, 
and  at  each  disdiarge,  his  heart  beat  with  such  violence,  that  he  was 
obliged,  he  says,  to  recline  on  the  grass  to  recover  his  breath. 

These  emotions  of  a  mere  child  must  seem  strange,  he  sumMMes,  in 
these  days  when  patriotism  is  out  of  date.  "  Not  less  surprising  will  it 
be  thought  that  at  nxty  years  of  age  I  still  retain  this  patriotic  exalta- 
tion, and  that  there  is  need  of  all  my  love  of  humanity,  and  my  reason 
enlightened  by  experience,  to  prevent  my  hurling  aeainst  rival  nations 
the  same  maledictions  my  youth  lavished  on  them  of  old."  Patriotism 
he  declares  to  have  been  the  great,  the  single  passion  of  his  entire  exist- 
ence. Here  he  was  all  his  aunt's  heart  could  widi.  Hardly  so  as  regards 
the  religious  sentiment  It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1792,  that  he  was 
sitting  at  the  threshold  of  the  door,  watching  the  conclusion  of  a  st(nm, 
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wkD  he  was  ttnick  to  die  earUi  by  the  ekctrie  find.  The  house  wm 
filed  with  smokey  and  some  damage  was  done  both  inside  and  oat  Bat 
ihe  good  hostess  was  intent  only  on  restoring  her  nephew  to  life.  She 
isned  him  as  he  lay  thoe  for  dead^  earned  Imn  in  her  arms,  and  exposed 
him  to  the  fresh  air  and  £dling  rain»  A  crowd  eathered  ronnd  tnem, 
and  gaaed  on  her  distress  as  she  soeeessively  felt  his  poise,  pat  her  hand 
to  hb  heart,  and,  after  seeking  in  yain  for  some  sign  of  life,  esTO  rent 
to  the  despairing  cry,  *^  He  is  dsad  T  ^  I  could  hear  her,"  he  writes, 
^Joog  b^bre  1  was  able  to  make  any  morement  or  say  a  word  to  re- 
assure  her.  At  last,  unconsciously  recovering,  after  haring  retcvned 
her  joyous  caresses,  I  allowed  a  reflection  to  escape  me,  en  a  dnld's 


oning,  widi  which  she  has  <rfUn  and  often  upbraided  me,  always  with 
Ae  prevision,  <  I  see  plainly  that  thou  wih  never  be  dSvot*  I  have  saki 
that  she  was  sinoerely  religious.  When  a  storm  threatened,  she  would 
sprinkle  the  house  with  holy  water.  'It  is  to  preserve  us  from  the 
vrander,'  she  told  me.  So,  when  I  came  to  life  asain,  while  still  lyinr 
on  a  n^ghbour's  bed,  and  makine  ihem  tell  me  all  that  had  happened, 
*JEk  bien/ 1  exclaimed,  *  what's  the  good  of  your  holy  water  P  " 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Bdranger  got  the  better  of  the  terrible  shodc 
he  had  reoeived.  His  sight,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  very  good, 
was  considerably  impaired ;  insomuch  that  he  had  to  give  up  the  trade 
on  which  his  taste  had  fixed,  and  for  which  his  extreme  maniud  dexterity 
appeared  to  fit  him,  that  of  watch-making.  His  first  actual  emplc^ment 
in  the  way  of  business  was  at  goldsmith's  work.  But  his  employer  was 
poor,  and  always  talking  about  his  amours,  and  taught  the  lx>y  next  to 
notldng.  A  kind-hearted  notary  was  his  next  master — a  M.  de  Bellen- 
l^se,  who  adored  Rousseau,  and  exulted  and  asnsted  in  the  Revolution. 
This  gentleman  got  him  a  place  at  a  printing-office,  where  he  spent  two 
years. 

Meanwhile  his  anti-republican  fether  was  in  Brittany,  acting  as  steward 
to  the  Comtesse  de  Bourmont.  *' When  he  came  to  see  us  m|1795,  he 
was  not  a  little  scandalised  at  my  opmioni^  so  opposed  to  his  own,  for  he 
had  a  erase  for  royaHsm.  He  therefore  set  about  converting  me,  which 
he  supposed  my  youth  would  make  easy  enough ;  but  he  soon  became 
aware  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  litde  caviller,  who  would  no  more  give 
way  to  lecturing  thvi  to  caresses.  He  was  irritated  at  this,  and,  in  my 
jM^sence^  had  a  conversation  with  my  aunt  which  I  never  can  forget,  for 
she  has  many  a  time  since  laughed  as  she  reminded  me  of  it :  *  My  rister,' 
he  said  to  her,  *  this  child  is  gangreni  with  Jacol»nism.' 

'* '  Say  rather  nurtured  on  republicanism,  my  brother.  In  ibis  coun« 
tiy,  Jacobinism  has  been  nothing  beyond  a  mere  word.' 

'*  'Jacobin  or  republican,  it's  all  the  same  to  me,  and  this  brat  has 
been  sucking  in  the  milk  of  the  most  pernicious  doctrines.* 

'<  'They  are  my  doctrines,  and  those  of  the  best  citizens.* 

"  '  How  could  you  possibly,  as  a  religious  woman,  hurry  him  on  to  be 
admitted  to  his  first  communion  by  a  priest  who  has  sworn  to  the  consti- 
tution r' 

"  « Was  it  better  then  to  wait  till  there  should  be  neithw  priests  nor 
drardies,  which  wai  tiie  case  not  long  afterwards  ?' 

"  ^  Unquestionably,  in  tibe  interest  of  religion,  which  shall  rise  agftin 
wifli  royalty.' 
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<<  <  I  love  dearly,  my  brother,  to  hear  you  talk  about  religioD,  you  who 
have  not  even  the  shadow  of  faith  i' 

«  <  My  sister,  it  is  the  duty  of  ufl  aristocrats  to  defend  the  throne  and 
the  altar.  It  is  for  having  served  in  this  cause  that  I  have  been  dragged 
from  prison  to  prison  for  a  twelvemonth  and  more,  and  indeed,  bat  lor 
the  mercy  of  Heaven,  was  on  the  point  of  mounting  the  scaffold*' 

^'  ^  Say  rather  'tis  your  vanity  that  has  made  you  assodate  with  people 
who  made  none  the  more  of  you  on  that  account  But  let  us  give  over 
talking  about  opinions,  which  I  would  fain  see  left  free,  and  let  us  come 
back  toyour  boy.' 

'<  *  Well,  what  would  you  have  me  make  of  him  now  P' 

«  <  The  same  that  you  have  made  of  him  up  to  this  tame.  Yesterday, 
as  I  saw  him  prende  at  his  club  with  aplomb,  and  heard  him  speak  of  ms 
native  land  in  warm  and  touching  terms, — ^when  they  applauded  lum  as 
he  spoke,  the  tears  came  into  my  eyes.' 

'* '  I  am  not  denying  his  intelligence,  my  nster ;  but  must  I  not,  as  a 
devoted  royalist,  be  affrighted  at  Sie  use  he  may  make  of  it  ?' 

'* '  He  will  use  it  in  the  service  of  the  RepubHc' 

"  *  Mon  Dieu  I  you  will  not  listen  to  reason  then.  Your  '*  Republic" 
has  cmly  six  months  to  live ;  I  have  already  told  you,  our  Intimate 
rulers  are  coming  back  again.  ...  In  six  months,  I  tell  you,  it  will  be 
in  our  power  to  cast  ourselves  at  the  feet  of  Louis  XVIIL 

"  *  Louis  XVin. ! — and  pray  who  is  he  ?' 

^< '  He  is  your  sovereign,  my  sister,  and  mine,  and  France's  and 
Navarre's,  ever  since  the  decease  of  Loms  XVII.  Are  you  not  aware  that 
that  young  and  unhappy  prince  has  just  died  in  the  Temple,  a  victim  of 
the  most  odious  ill-treatment?' 

«  <  Oh,  don't  talk  about  it ;  many  a  groan  the  fieite  of  the  poor  little 
thing  has  cost  me.  But  of  what  avail  is  his  death  to  his  undes,  and 
above  all  to  your  son?' 

<<  <  Because  it  is  my  hope,  on  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  to  get  my 
son  made  one  of  his  Majesty's  pages.' 

«  <  The  fact  is.  Banger,  you  are  cracked !  Supposing  evmi  that  you 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  see  again  this  royal  fiunily  by  whom  all  Europe 
has  been  roused  to  arms  against  France,  do  you  imagine  you  would  get 
a  look  from  the  meanest  of  them  ?' 

*^  *  Certes,  I  will  bring  proofs  of  my  nobility.' 

** '  Get  along  with  you !  you're  at  your  stuff  and  nonsense  agun. 
Don't  forget  that  you  were  bom  in  a  village  alehouse,  and  that  our  good 
mother  had  been  a  servant*girl,  and  had  none  the  less  good  sense  for 
that,  either.  The  worthy  woman,  it  is  true,  used  to  confess  with  a  laugh 
that  you  and  your  fiither  must  needs  have  some  noble  blood  in  your 
veins.  My  husband,  she  would  say,  never  set  his  ten  fingers  to  any  kind 
of  work,  but  got  drunk  on  the  wine  of  hb  cabaret,  like  a  real  country 
gentleman.  As  for  my  son^  he  can  no  more  live  without  being  in  debt 
uian  a  grand  seigneur.' 

«  <  My  sister,  all  your  quolibets  shall  not  hinder  my  son,  who  after 
me  is  head  of  the  family,  m»m  becoming  one  of  his  Miyesty's  pages.' 

"  *  Your  son  will  never  consent  to  turn  lacquey.' 

<<  'What  do  you  call  lacquey!  a  page  of  the  king's!  why,  it's  an 
honour  envied  by  the  very  greatest  houses.' 

^*  'That  sets  me  at  ease  about  him.' 
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^^^  'Mj  sbter,  when  the  fioarbons  come  baok>  I  swear  to  you  that  I 
will  present  my  son  to  onr  excellent  princes.' 

**  *  Take  care  that  he  don't  sing  them  the  MarseiliaiseJ  " 
Btomger  protests  against  being  supposed  to  have  invented  this  dia- 
logue.    A  hundred  times  it  was  recalled  to  him,  even  to  its  minutest 
expressions,  bj  subsequent  conversations  with  his  &ther.* 

*  Tbe  elder  B^ranger  made  a  point,  after  these  family  jars,  of  begging  eveiy 
one  he  saw  to  take  Master  Peter  John  in  hand,  and  lecture  him  roundly  and 
soundly  on  his  republicanism.  He  had  reposed  particular  confidence,  in  this 
respect,  in  a  certain  Chevalier  de  la  Carterie,  an  elderly  man,  who  had  a  lildng  for 
be  young  fello^r's  hcibUlage,  Now  it  came  to  pass,  one  day,  that  the  Chevalier  and 
onr  Pierre  Jean  were  in  full  tilt  on  the  subject  of  **  legitimate  ruters."  B^ranger 
got  tired  of  this  ever-recurriog  phrase,  and  at  last  exclaimed: 

*<  Well  but,  sir,  let  me  learn  what  these  folks  are,  after  all,  about  whose  cause 
tb^  verv  jmrtlsans  are  at  loggerheads." 

^  Of  whom  are  you  speaking  to  me,  my  son?^  the  old  Chevalier  replied,  with  a 
serious  idr.  

''Why,  of  that  Louis  XVIIL  of  yours,  and  of  the  Comte  d'Artois  and  his 


*'Poob,  pooh!  much  the  case  has  to  do  with  those  said  personages,  forsooth. 
Tk^  are  only  a  family  of  usurpers." 

^  Yon  astound  me!    What,  sir,  these  rulers  for  whom  so  many  nobles,  so  many 
Vend^ens,  devote  their  lives,  are  merely  usurpers?" 
''  Beal  usurpers,  my  friend,  and  they  know  it  too." 
'*  Explain,  I  beg  of  you ;  I  undents^  nothing  of  what  you  mean." 
'^  So  I  shcmld  suppose.    Listen  then,  and  you'll  see  the  mistake  into  which  your 
rqyalists  have  led  you.    Previous  to  the  births  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  Orieans,  Anne  of  Austria  had  a  son,  who  is  no  other  than  the  Lx>n  Mask. 
Bit  rights  it  is  that  have  been  fallaciously  transferred  to  the  Queen's  illegitimate 
children." 

^  But,  sir,  was  the  Ixon  Mask  any  more  Intimate  than  they?" 
**  Certainly  be  was^the  own  son  of  Louis  XIII.  But  Anne  of  Austria,  always 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  h»  husband,  thought  it  likely  that  the  king,  incited  by 
Bicheiien,  might  wbow  himself  incredulous  as  to  a  paternity  so  slightly  established 
hy  GoigQgal  intimacy,  and  she  therefore  consented  to  sanction  the  disappearance 
of  her  fint-boTD,  on  condition  of  so  ordering  for  the  future  their  coi\jugal  rdations 
as  to  justify  the  legitiroapy  of  any  future  ofbpring.  Richelieu,  who  had  pretended 
to  be  in  lore  with  Anne,  to  answer  his  ministerial  ends,  was  not  slow  togain  in- 
fomation  of  her  secret  amours.  Once  that  the  first-born  had  disappeared,  it  was 
no  longer  in  the  Queen's  power  to  rectify  her  error,  which  made  her  absolutely 
dependent  on  a  favourite.  This,  my  young  Mend,  is  how  the  throne  of  Henri  IV. 
has  become  the  hiheritance  of  bastards." 

B^anger  here  remarks,  that,  although  at  the  time  of  this  dialogue,  he  was  but 
slenderly  acquidnted  with  history,  he  could  unquestionably  have  opposed  a  few 
objections  to  this  romantic  statement;  instead  of  doing  so,  however,  he  confined 
himself  to  the  observation,  that,  in  order  to  make  out  the  Chevalier's  case,  the 
Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  ought  to  have  left  heirs. 

*' And  so  he  did,  thank  God,"  answered  M.  de  la  Carterie.  **  You  must  know 
that  he  was  at  first  brought  up  in  Normandy,  where  the  surveillance  kept  over 
bim  was  fiv  from  strict.  Before  he  was  twenty,  he  contracted  a  secret  marriage 
with  a  young  person  of  noble  family,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  whom  the  ill-fiited 
man  was  never  to  know,  for  it  is  from  the  epoch  of  this  marriage  that  we  have  to 
date  tbe  rigofous  imprisonment  whidi  has  made  him  so  cdebrated.  Then  it  was 
that  bis  wife  knew  of  what  blood  he  was,  and  felt  the  necessi^  of  concealing  the 
diild  she  had  had  by  him  from  every  ^ye,  for  fear  of  that  child's  being  treated  as 
ill  as  bis  ikther,  and  worse  stiU.  This  child,  brought  up  with  the  most  scrupulous 
care,  was  only  made  acquainted  with  his  rights  when  he  was  old  enough  to  keep 
the  secret  of  them,  which  was  transmitted  to  him  with  all  the  octet  establishing 
tbe  fkcts  :l  have  just  told  you.  This  inheritance  has  come  down  to  the  eldest 
teanch  of  his  descendants,  to  this  very  day." 

''And  who^  at  the  present  time,  is  the  happy  mortal  who  eoj^ys  such  an 
honour?" 
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Before  long  the  latter  sent  for  him  to  Paris,  to  engage  in  '^op&afions 
de  Bourse,**  wad  both  of  them  became  derer  financiers.  The  boy  learned 
to  reckon  by  Us  luMui  fdone,  with  wonderful  readiness*    The  future  poet 

«<It  is  a  man  of  nearlj  thirty  years  of  age,  who  goes  by  the  name  of  YemoD,  and 
liTes  in  a  cbiteaa  in  Brittany,  where  not  a  few  or  his  loyal  snbjecU  make  it  tiieir 
daty  to  Tisit  him.  There  he  eigoys  the  respect  of  those  eTen  who  are  ignorant  of 
his  royal  descent— such  is  the  adrantage  his  mind,  his  education,  and  his  miuestic 
appearance  giye  him  oyer  the  common  run  of  men.  During  the  Terror,  he  was 
protected  by  the  revolutionists,  and  he  has  lai$$i  pauer  a  tempest  which  was  to 
deUTcr  him  from  his  most  cruel  enemies." 

<*  When  does  he  reckon  on  gaining  his  rights?" 

'<  Wait,  wait  A  man  has  already  appeared  who  seems  predestined  to  restore 
the  throne  to  him." 

« Is  that  Buonaparte?" 

^'Exactly;  he  is  not  what  men  take  him  to  he,  and  you  will  know  more  anon." 

The  stoq^  of  the  Iron  Bfask  had  often  occupied  the  thoughts  of  B^anger,  too 
often  indeed,  and  too  seriouslT,  to  allow  of  his  laughing  at  the  good  faith  with 
which  the  old  Cheralier  explained  that  inexplicable  history.  **  But  what  pleased 
me  beyond  all,"  he  says,  **  was  the  use  I  would  now  make  of  it  in  my  eternal  dis- 
cussions with  my  father.  In  fact,  at  the  Tory  first  sermon  in  bdialf  of  our  wtdUtm 
%i(MMt,  I  detail  this  marrellous  narratiye  to  my  father  and  sereral  royalists,  for 
whose  presence  I  had  made  an  express  point  of  waiting." 

'<  What  rubbiBh !"  cried  B^ranger  pirt ;  '<  who  can  possibly  have  been  telling  you 
such  a  tale  as  that  ?" 

«<  li.de  la  Carterie.", 

At  this  name,  the  poor  man  was  stunned. 

**  What!"  he  exclaimed,  '<he  Who  promised  me  to  cure  you  of  your  republioo- 
manial" 

Eren  sa  The  cure  was  as  bad  as  the  disease.  And  thus  the  ChcTalier  came 
to  be  treated  as  a  madman  by  his  Mends,  the  illegitimate  royalists.  But  be  was 
not  inad,  B^ranger  affirms,  while  admitting,  howeyer,  that  he  belonged  to  the 
Bluminati  of  Swedenboig's  lect,  as  represented  in  France  by  Sakit-Martin,  and  of 
which  Gazette^  the  author  of  the  **  Diable  Amoureux,"  is  said  to  hare  been  one  of 
the  most  fenrent  adCT>ts.  ^  Many  French  niuminati  had  the  same  political  ideas 
as  my  Cheralier,  and  one  of  them  prophesied  to  me,  in  1806,  the  faU  of  Napoleon 
for  not  having  ftalfllled  the  mission  which  God  had  imposed  upon  him,  to  restore 
the  throne  of  finance  to  the  descendants  of  the  Iron  Mask." 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  B^ranger  should,  for  many  years,  be  curious  about 
M.  de  Vernon,  and  in  what  light  to  r^^ard  that  mysterious  recluse.  All  clue  to 
hhn  was  long  wanting;  but  at  length  a  creditable  reporter  was  met  with  in  one 
who  had  known,  or  rather  seen,  him  in  Brittany.  According  to  this  morter,  M. 
de  Yemen's  exterior  answered  to  the  Cheralier^s  description.  *<This  M.  de 
Yemon,  who  inhabited  a  modest  chAteau,  appeared  to  live  with  a  ctftain  degree 
of  comfort,  at  the  expense  of  his  credulous  partisans;  and  stories  were  whispered 
in  the  countiT  about  nis  origin  and  his  rights.  It  seems  that,  under  the  Emi^ 
he  was  an  olgect  of  sunreilfiuice;  at  least,  according  to  my  authority,  the  prebts 
repeatedly  desired  a  meeting  with  him.  Without  reroltiog  against  these  polite 
injunctions,  he  only  submitted  to  them  at  the  last  extremity,  and  like  a  man  com- 
piled to  bend  before  his  Uiferiors.  Full  of  the  ideas  transmitted  to  him,  he,  no 
doubt,  had  faith  in  himseU^  nor  does  he  seem  to  me  less  respect-worthy  thsa  other 
Pretenders.  If  be  is  no  longer  aliye,  doubtless  he  has  left  an  heir  to  the  crewn, 
as  folly  couTinced  as  himself  of  the  rights  of  the  Iron  Mask  and  of  his  own." 

At  a  Uter  stage  in  the  Biography,  when  narrating  the  drcumstanoes  of  the 
Bourbon  Bestoration,  B^ranger  does  not  forget  "  BL  de  Yernon,  the  supposed 
offspring  of  Louis  XHL,  of  whom,"  he  says,**  I  hare  aheady  spoken.  In  1814,  it 
would  have  been  amusing  to  see  him  claim  his  righti^  and  make  a  diow  of  de* 
▼oting  himself  to  the  salration  of  France.  I  do  rerily  beliere,  that  if  the  people 
had  been  consulted,  the  descendant  of  the  Iron  Mask  would  haye  had,  next  to 
Kapoleon  and  his  son,  a  great  chance  of  obtaining  the  majority  of  rotes." 

It  may  not  yet  be  too  late,  as  for  as  the  Breton  Yemon  Qalkry  is  concerned. 
Possibly,  like  Henri  Y.,  a  liTing  member  of  that  Icmg  Une  of  fomily  portraits  only 
bides  his  time,  to  walk  out  of  his  frame,  and,  like  oir  Yernon  Gallery,  make  hhn- 
self  oyer  to  the  nation. 
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was  at  ibk  period  a  walking  Ready  Reckoner.  His  nre  dabbled  in  this 
speculation  and  that,  in  too  venturesome  a  spirit,  and  was  the  dupe  of  an  j 
one  who  would  take  advantage  of  his  weak  points.  In  1798  the  ^ranger 
bouse  fell  to  pieces ;  B&ranger  p^  had  to  flee  ircm  his  (^editors,  who 
managed,  however,  to  dap  him  into  prison ;  and  B^ranger  fils  had  to 
beg^  the  world  again,  and  fiice  it,  and  squeese  his  daily  bread  out  of  it. 
as  best  he  might  His  &ther  had  lived  recklessly,  being  naturally  ana 
habitually  a  spendthrifb.  But  the  son  was  of  economical  habits,  and  at 
this  very  time  was  living  in  an  attic,  without  a  fire,  tlraugh  the  rain  and 
snow  often  flooded  his  coarse  bed. 

His  AUic  experiences  we  all  know  something  of,  unless  absolutely 
imread  in  the  most  popular  of  his  songs.  And  in  prose  as  in  verse,  in  his 
Biography  as  in  his  Chansons,  he  dwells  on  the  pleasant  associations  he 
could  connect  witii  this  and  that  mansardCy  and  the  poverty  for  which 
they  were  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.  Thus,  describing  his  position 
during  tiie  Consulate,  he  says :  ^  There  was,  nevertheless,  some  sweet* 
ness  in  my  poverty.  I  lived  in  an  attic,  on  the  sixth  floor,  on  the  boulevard 
Saint-Martin.  What  a  beautiful  view  I  had  up  there  I  How  1  loved  to 
hover,  of  an  evening,  over  the  immense  city,  when  with  its  ceaseless 
noises  there  was  mingled  the  noise  of  some  grand  storm !  I  had  installed 
xnyself  in  this  garret  with  unspeakable  satisCEUstion,  moneyless,  uncertain 
of  tiie  future,  but  happy  in  bemg  at  length  deli?ered  from  such  numbers 
of  mauvaises  affaires  as  had  never  ceased,  from  the  time  of  my  return- 
ing to  Paris,  to  clash  with  my  feelines  and  tastes.  To  live  alone,  to  write 
Terses  at  my  pleasure,  seemed  happiness  to  me."  We  may  take  j«ett/ 
Kterally,  then,  the  celebrated  grenier  stanzas,  as  a  transcript  of  actual 
experience,  and  no  mere  fancy-piece,  or  record  of  second-hand  observa- 
tion. But  we  are  warned,  in  this  biograf^y,  against  assuming  as  a 
general  rule  that  Beranger  meant  himself,  and  described  his  own  life,  in 
its  lights  and  shades,  or  referred  to  his  own  relations  and  friends,  when- 
ever the  substance  of  the  song  might  seem  to  warrant  this  construction* 
Was  his  grandmother,  for  example,  so  doubtful  a  character  as  that 
corrupt  dd  creature  in  the  chansons?  Was  her  practice  when  she 
was  young,  were  her  precepts  after  she  became  'old,  of  die  same  loose 
sort  ?  Hear  Beranger  himself,  in  a  foot-note  annexed  to  his  incidental 
mention  of  "  ma  bonne  vieille  grand'm^re  Champy,"  the  tailor's  wife :  "  I 
think  it  expedient  to  accompany  the  name  of  my  grandmother  with  a 
note,  to  inform  critics  that  my  sons^  entitled  Ma  Grande  Mere  is  in  no 
possible  respect  the  portnut  of  either  of  m^  grandmothers,  who  were 
women  of  equal  respectability.  The  tailor's  wife,  she  who  had  the  charge 
of  my  eariiest  years,  was  a  hard-working  woman,  whose  only  amusement 
was  reading;  and  m^  fatiier's  mother,  a  woman  of  no  less  spirit,  was 
equally  a  model  of  virtue.'*  He  adds  that  he  supposed  it  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish, among  an  autiior's  various  productions,  between  those  which 
are  the  creations  of  fancy  and  those  which  imply  self-portraiture  by  design. 
But  as  others  found  it  less  easy,  he  indited  for  their  use,  and  in  his  own 
defence,  this  precautionary  note  against  a  literal  interpretation.  And  he 
continues  3  ^'  As  my  sister  is  reUgieiae^  I  consider  myself  bound  to 
mention  that  the  song  of  the  '  Yoisiii,'  in  which  I  say, 

Pai  pour  soeur  une  b^guine, 

was  composed  long  before  my  sister  thought  of  taking  the  veiL 
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'^  I  would  not  have  the  application  of  that  md  in  one  of  my  pre&oes, 
^  Mes  chansons,  c'est  moi/  pushed  too  far.  True,  they  are  myself ;  but 
there  are  many  others  as  well,  and  I  feel  obliged  to  the  critic  who,  in 
speaking  of  my  collected  pieces,  made  use  of  this  expression,  the  comedie 
des  chansons." 

Brides  the  occupations  in  which  we  have  already  seen  him  engaged, 
B6rangW  at  one  time  assisted  his  father  in  keeping  a  cabinet  de  lecture 
in  the  rue  Saint-Nicaise ;  and  at  another,  was  in  the  employment  of 
Landon  the  painter,  with  a  salary  of  eighteen  hundred  irsinca — a  sum 
which,  together  with  a  thousand  fraucs  he  now  received  from  the  Institute 
(thanks  to  the  good-will  of  Lucien  Buonaparte),  seemed  to  secmie  to  him, 
at  five-and-twenty,  the  sweets  of  wealth  itself.  He  had  won  the  favour 
of  Lucien  by  an  appeal  to  him  for  assistance,  during  a  season  of  severe 
personal  straits  in  1804.  At  this  crisis  his  wardrobe  consisted  of  three 
worn-out  shirts,  a  thin  and  many-patched  overcoat,  pantaloons  out  at  the 
knees,  and  a  pair  of  boots  that  wrung  his  heart  every  morning,  as  every 
morning  in  cleaning  them  he  found  some  new  hole,  or  rent,  or  rupture. 
At  no  time  was  B6ranger  a  rich  man,  or  anything  like  it.  But  in  after 
days,  when  he  was  welcomed  into  the  wealthiest  society — when  he  was 
the  visitor  and,  more  or  less,  the  confidant  of  rulers  and  millionnaires— 
the  companion  and  g^est  of  such  men  as  Lafitte,  and  Manuel,  and  Sebas* 
tiani,  and  Casimir  P^rier — ^he  was  never  ashamed,  quite  the  contrary,  of 
being  thought  or  of  calling  himself  poor.  Surrounded  by  rich  men,  '*  my 
indigence,"  he  says,  ^^  occasioned  me  no  sort  of  embarrassment,  for  it  cost 
me  nothing  to  say,  '  1  am  poor.'  This  word,  which  too  many  people 
hesitate  to  utter,  almost  stands  in  the  stead  of  fortune,  for  it  secures  your 
license  to  practise  every  kind  of  economy,  and  it  procures  for  you  the 
interest  of  many  a  woman,  and  consequently  that  of  the  salons^  which  in 
this  respect  have  been  calumniated.  Beware  of  turning  your  poverty  to 
the  annoyance  of  others ;  learn  to  laugh  over  it  at  the  proper  season,  and 
men  will  feel  for  you  without  wounding  your  pride.  What  I  now  say,  I 
have  often  repeated  to  our  young  people,  who,  too  much  captivated  by 
aristocratic  luxury^  blush  to  be  without  it  If  they  would  compromise 
neither  their  honour  nor  their  independence,  let  them  learn  to  say,  '  I  am 
poor.' " 

He  moralises  and  egotises  in  a  similar  way,  when  describing  his  prison 
experiences  at  Sainte-P61agie,  where  he  occupied  the  room  just  vacated 
by  Paul  Louis  Courier.  <<  I  have  known  persons  whom  a  prison  terrified: 
me  it  never  could  alarm.  At  Sainte-P^lag^e  I  had  a  warm  room,  healthy, 
and  sufficiently  furnished,  whereas  I  had  come  there  out  of  a  lodging 
stripped  of  its  furniture,  exposed  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  cold  and 
thaw,  without  either  stove  or  chimney,  and  where  I  bad  nothing  but  cold 
water  in  winter  for  uses  of  all  kinds,  and  an  old  blanket  in  which  I  used 
to  wrap  myself  up  when,  in  the  long  nights,  the  fancy  toc^  me  to  scribble 
a  few  rhymes.  Certes,  I  could  not  but  find  myself  better  off  at  Sainte- 
F^lagie.  Accordingly  I  sometimes  wrote  to  my  friends  that  prison  was 
R>oiling  me.  To  those  who,  remembering  my  official  salary  of  two 
thousand  francs,  may  be  astonished  at  the  poverty  of  my  lodging  in  town, 
I  will  answer  in  the  words  of  my  favourite  axiom :  <  Qnand  on  n'est  pas 
igoiatej  il  faut  dtre  ^nome.'  How  open-handed  Beranger  was,  all 
that  knew  him  knew  well,  and  the  wide  world  knows  too. 
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It  was  some  time  before  he  settled  down  to  his  trae  Tocalaoii,  that  <tf 
«  soD^writer.  He  was  feeling  his  way  for  long  years  first  M.  Per- 
rotin  is  in  possession  of  a  manuscript  of  not  less  than  100  pages  folio, 
dated  1809,  which  appears  to  form  the  introduction  to  an  intended  his- 
torical work  on  the  heroes  of  Grecian  antiquity — probably  a  bookseller^s 
bespeak.  It  comprises  what  M.  Perrotin  calls  <<  veritables  articles  d'^m- 
dition"  upon  Achilles,  Diomed,  Theseus,  Hercules,  and  other  mytholo* 
gical  grandees.  Then  again  we  find  him  composing  and  completing  two 
dithyrambic  poems,  styled  the  ReUM%$$ement  du  CuUe  and  the  B^luge^ 
whidi  he  made  bold  to  forward  to  his  future  patron,  Lucien  Buonaparte. 
When  they  became  acquainted,  Lucien  induced  him  to  undertake  apoenk 
on  the  Death  of  Nero ;  but  he  soon  found  himself  out  of  his  element^ 
and  broke  off,  or  broke  down.  He  meditated  a  poem  on  Cloris,  intend- 
ing to  show  how  the  Gaulish  bish<»s  assisted  that  sovereign  in  founding 
the  French  empire.  He  almost  finished  a  pastoral  poem,  of  Joan  of 
Arc's  time,  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  idyls  of  modem  life.  He  also 
tried  his  hand  at  several  comedies,  two  of  them  in  five  acts-— one  of  which 
was  a  hit  at  the  savants,  never  a  fieivourite  set  with  B^ranger,  despite  his 
respect  for  science — and  the  other  a  piece  called  ^'  The  Hermaphrodites," 
under  which  whimsical  title  he  introduced  some  effsminate  male  cha- 
racters, reliques  of  the  ancien  regime,  and  some  women  who  affect  the 
habits  of  the  ruder  sex.  Nor  was  tragedy  overiooked,  though  longer 
deferred.  B^ranger  all  at  once  took  to  talking  about  tragedy  with 
Tahna,  whom  he  counselled  to  study  i£schylus,  S^hocles,  and  Euripides 
as  superior  in  poetic  truth  not  only  to  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon,  to 
Shakspeare  and  Massioger,  and  to  Goethe  and  Schiller,  but  even  to 
Comeille  and  Racine — both  of  whom  he  deems  inferior  to  the  Greek 
tragedians  in  a  naive  intelligence  of  art.  His  own  design  was  to  supply 
that  which  he  accounts  the  one  thing  wanting  in  the  French  tragic 
theatre — the  familiar.  He  would  endeavour  to  ally  the  fiBuniliar  vrith 
the  heroic,  and  so  avoid  that  stilted  uniformity  of  tone  which  he  found 
fiir  moro  '*  shocking^  than  the  unities  of  time  and  place.  To  reduce  his 
system  to  practice  he  set  about  a  '^  Count  Julian,"  a  '^  Death  of  Alex 
ander  the  Great,"  a  "  Charles  VL,"  a  <'  Spartacus,"  and  other  trag^ 
themes;  but  he  could  not  please  himself  and  would  not  give  a  malicious 
public  the  chance  of  being  publicly  displeased,  and  so  <xP  acquiring  the 
right  to  express  its  displeasure  in  its  own  privileged  way. 

There  was,  in  fact,  a  fund  of  good  sense  in  B^ranger  which  ensured 
him  against  any  palpable  absurdity.  He  took  a  correct  estimate  of  his 
powers,  and  limited  his  pretensions  accordingly.  He  somewhere  congra- 
tulates himself  on  having  never  succeeded,  in  spite  of  repeated  attempts 
"(constrained  by  hunger  rather  than  request  of  friends),  in  getting  any 
drama  of  his  performed  on  the  stage,  nor  indeed  so  much  as  the  hcmour 
of  a  reading.  To  the  obstacles,  conflicting  interests,  petty  rivalries,  and 
sensitive  vanities  of  the  green-room,  he  would  never  have  become  recon- 
ciled. Even  had  I  the  genius  of  Moli^re,  he  exclaims,  my  temper  would 
have  been  the  ruin  of  me  in  the  coulisses.  In  the  same  spuit  he  declined 
all  proffers  of  ministerial  place  and  power.  His  Mends  urged  him,  but 
he  knew  too  well,  he  says,  how  unfit  the  weakness  of  his  character  and 
his  imperfect  education  rendered  him  for  any  such  post.  Ardent  young 
republicans  would  come  to  him  with  preonng  solicitations  to  stretch  out 
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his  hand  for  this  or  that  portfolio.  **  Which  department  do  yoa  want 
them  to  give  me?"  was  hb  question.  **  That  of  public  instmctiony"  was 
the  reply.  **  Ymy  ireU^**  he  rejoined,  ^*  once  therey  I  shall  cause  mj 
chansons  to  be  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  the  seminaries  for  yoonr 
ladies."  At  which  rejoinder,  the  importunate  young  democrats  would 
laugh  at  their  own  ally  notion. — So  with  those  who  urged  him  to  go  to 
court,  and  make  his  way  with  a  Citizen  Kine.  *'  You  can  go  sam 
/agon  ;  people  ffo  there  m  boots.**  ^'  Well,  well — in  boots  to-£ty,  and 
within  a  fortnight  in  silk  stodcings.*' 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  year  1815  that  B^ranger  ^^hasarded"  the 
publication  iA  his  first  volume  of  songs.  He  was  then  thirty-five,  and 
pressed  for  means.  The  volume  was  well  received,  and  Louis  XVUL 
nimself  is  alleged  to  have  said,  '^  We  must  forgive  many  a  fault  in  the 
author  of  the  "Kjokft  of  Yvetot" — the  said  Louis  being  further  alleged,  by- 
tfie-by,  to  have  departed  this  life  with  a  copy  of  the  chansons  on  ms 
night-table.  In  his  account  of  the  publication  of  this  volume,  and  the 
character  of  its  contents,  we  could  have  wished  to  find  B^ranger  uttermg 
a  frank,  unreserved,  and  serious  peceavi — in  repentant  remembrance  of 
its  licentious  freedom.  All  that  he  says  on  the  subject,  however,  is,  that 
thb  first  volume  contains  the  largest  number  of  verses  which  recal  ^  the 
somewhat  ^nical  Hcemet  of  our  olden  literature.  There  can  be  no  better 
proof  that  I  did  not  suppose  they  must  incur  severe  reproaches*  When  I 
was  told  that  our  old  writers  of  the  school  of  Rabelais  were  not  models 
for  imitation,  even  in  songs,  it  was  too  late  to  cancel  verses  which,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  said,  contnbuted  to  my  reputation.  From  that  momoit 
they  were  the  property  of  the  public ;  to  omit  them  in  new  editions 
would  have  been  usel^;  bendes,  the  booksellers  would  not  have  con- 
sented to  this,  and  I  own  there  are  some  among  them  which  I  should 
have  strongly  regretted.  And,  after  all,  is  it  becoming  in  the  age  I  li?e 
in  to  be  severe  against  productions  the  excuse  for  which  is  their  gaiety, 
if,  indeed,  it  be  not  theur  antidote  (conire'poison\  when  the  portrayal 
of  the  most  brutal  passions  has  been  pushed  even  to  obscenity  by  drama 
and  romance?  Has  not  high-art  poetry  itself  something  to  be  re- 
proached with,  as  regards  faults  of  this  kind  ? 

**  Let  those  who  are  for  insisting  on  the  reproaches  cast  on  me  by  so 
many  persons,  examine  the  poetical  works  of  Goethe ;  they  will  see  that 
thb  great  genius  was  not  so  severe  as  they  are  on  the  subject  of  my 
youthful  sones." 

The  autobiographer's  apology — ^if  it  be  one — ^hath  this  extent,  no  more. 
It  is  his — if  it  be  one — not  ours.  ValecU  quantum.  And  should  the 
English  reader  think  it  meet  and  rirht  to  cut  down  that  quantum  to  a 
minimum^  nothing  remuns  for  us  (tune  being  up,  and  space  out)  but  to 
cut  down  the  vaUat  into  a  vale — and  so  an  end. 
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A  PISCS  OP  POLITICAL  PATCHWORK, 
Bt  PiLS-MiLX, 

Hab  tliat  distinguished  prognosticator,  England's  half-orown  Raphael, 
or  that  far-seeing  star-gazer,  her  sixpenny  Zadkiel,  ventured  to  prophesy^ 
more  suo^  within  the  hearing  (suppose)  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that 
some  day  in  the  paulo-post-future  tense,  more  or  less  distant,  the  Right 
Honourable  Viscount  Palmerston  should  take  the  place  of  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  we  can  very  well  fancy  Sir  Robert  expressing  nothing  like 
utter  incredulity,  and  indeed  telling  that  precious  pair  that  Uiey  had  made 
a  no  very  haiardous  guess,  and  one  in  which  the  noble  A^scount,  only 
ffire  him  time  enough  (for  his  years  were  a  little  against  him),  might 
justify  them  to  the  letter.  But  had  Zadkiel  of  the  sixpenny  almanack, 
and  Uaphael  of  the  two-and-sixpenny,  thereupon  waxed  bold  in  their 
previsions,  and  gone  so  far  as  to  predict,  that,  once  in  office,  this  Adonis 
of  threescore  and  upwards,  this  mature  Cupid  of  the  Globe,  this  jaunty 
old  gentleman  of  fsshion,  this  model  man  of  the  worid,  worldly  (as  the 
worid  redconed)  from  the  core  of  his  heart  outwards,  and  ever  primed 
with  a  jest  at  the  expense  of  unworldliness  of  every  kind,  and  other- 
worldHness  of  every  degree, — ^had  die  astrological  gemini  gone  the 
lengtii  of  predietin^  that  this  predestined  Premier  would  become,  €U 
Premier,  tae  pet  of  the  Record  newspaper,  and  a  special  favourite  at 
Exeter  HaU, — ^that  he  who  had  lectured  Scottish  Presoyterians  for  talk- 
ing of  Providence  when  they  should  be  nosing  their  sewers,  and  who  was 
popularly  supposed  to  be  one  of  those  who  ^'  thank  God  they  are  no 
saints,"  should  exercise  his  ministerial  patronage  by  seating  on  the  epis- 
copal bench  now  a  Villiers,  now  a  Bickersteth,  and  now  a  Pelham — and 
make  over  the  Deanery  of  Carlisle  to  a  Close  of  Cheltenham — and,  in 
short,  divide  honours  with  the  Earl  of  Shaffcesburv  himself,  in  the  re- 
considered estimate  of  the  ''  religious  world," — had  the  audacious  seers 
into  futurity  ventured  on  foreseeing  all  this  as  looming  in  the  distance, 
we  cannot  but  feel  persuaded  Sir  Robert  would  have  pronounced  the 
thing  overdone  this  tune,  the  joke  run  to  seed,  the  notion  too  ftr-fetched; 
and  that  his  advice  te  the  rash  prophets  would  have  been  to  <*  shut  up" 
at  once,  lind  say  no  more  about  it ;  or,  in  his  peculiar  manner,  to  suggest 
to  them  three  courses  as  possible  under  the  circumstances — either  that 
they,  or  that  he,  or  that  all  three  together,  should  leave  the  room. 

Not  but  what  there  was  a  day,  ''  lone  long  ago,  long  affo,"  when 
Evangelical  leaders  augured  hopeimly  of  the  young  A^scount,  then  just  of 
age.  The  Rev.  Francis  Close,  of  carpet-slipper  and  anti-macassar  cele- 
brity, is  not  the  first  Evangelical  Dean  of  Carlisle.  Fifiy  years  ago  the 
Dean  was  that  Isaac  Milner  whose  share  in  the  well-known  Ecclesiastical 
History  won  him  as  much  renown  among  Low  Churchmen,  as  his  mathe- 
matical genius,  conversational  talent,  and  jovial  presidency  of  Queen'S; 
TOL.  ZLin.  Q 
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secured  for  him  at  his  heloved  Cambridge :  Dean  Milner,  indeed,  belonged 
to  the  same  theological  party  as  Dean  Close  does,  though,  if  invidious 
comparisons  be  allowed,  he  was,  physically  and  intellectually,  a  man  of 
quite  another  girth  and  dimensions.  Well ;  in  Isaac  Milner's  Corre- 
spondence occurs  the  following  passage,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
dated  Queen's  College,  Feb.  7,  1806,  during  a  contested  election  for  the 
Uniyersity  :  "  By-and-by,  in  came  Lord  Palmerstoa.  We  conyersed  a 
foil  hour  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade,  and  I  can  assure  you  a  more 
ingenuous  appearance  I  never  saw.  The  young  man's  conscience  seemed 
him  at  work,*for  fear,  not  of  saying  too  little,  but  of  saying  too  much  ; 
viz^  of  saying  more  than  he  could  justify  to  his  own  mind^  fnai  the 
little  consideratbn  which  be  had  given  to  the  suljject  He  is  hot  a  lad^ 
but  I  could  not  discover  the  most  latent  hostility,  or  ground  for  suspecting 
hoetiHty;  and  he  must  be  a  deceiver  indeed,  of  a  very  deep  cast,  if  he 
deceives  at  all,  in  this  instance."  Lord  Palmerstoa  in  the  M»  of  in^ 
genui  vultm  puer  almost  appears  something  new  under  the  sua ;  leav* 
ing^  eke  the  poet's  Lucy,  a 

memory  of  what  has  been 

And  never  more  will  be. 

One  of  his  many  portrait>painters — for  in  newspaper  and  review,  in 
magazine  and  pamphlet,  caricaturists  included,  th«r  same  is  Legion- 
compares  the  perplexity  of  a  biographer  in  attempting  a  sketch  of  hb 
lordship's  career,  to  the  difficulty  of  dagueneotyping  that  slippery  cos** 
tomer,  Proteus,  himself  **  Proteus,  the  Politician,"  is  indeed  the  title  of 
one  of  Ebirn^M  squibs  let  off  against  this  noble-^'  buib  ao  vanoas :" — ^is 
which  squib  (not  itself  to  be  followed  too  literally,  hoivtyer)  he  is  tracked 
through  hitf  political  harlequinade^  as  first  of  aU  flaying  tae  Tory,  '^fer 
Pitt  waa  up,  and  Fox  was  down" — nthen,  on  the  dennise  of  ct^  autre  grand 
WiUicutu, 

smoe  stocks  were  up  with  Fox 

(As  honest  as  his  sire,  sir), 
I  saw  new  light,  found  black  was  white» 
And  folloVd  him  thro'  the  mire,  sir. 

Then  foggy  Gtenville,  for  a  week 

Took  UD  old  Charley's  dice,  sir^ 
I  got  my  liverv  and  my  steak, 

A  patriot's  honest  price,  sir. 
But  rerceval  took  up  the  box. 

And  threw  the  lucky  main,  mr : 
I  ratted  back,  found  white  was  bhM^k, 

And  Tory  tum'd  again,  sir. 

And  so  on,  throurii  the  ringing  of  the  changes — the  adjutant  of  Liver- 
pool, and  one  of  the  Coefficients  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  firm  of  Canning 
and  Co.,  until 

Out  went  Canning's  sparidii^  lamp, 

And  GkMkrich  came,  the  pUdd; 
The  first  a  meteor  of  the  swamp, 
The  next  a  neutral-acid — 

and  so  oo  again,  and  again^all  to  the  tune,  andin  the  tone,  of  him  who 
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vowed  ^  and  wmild  maintain,  until  his  dying  day,  sir,  thai  whateoew 
king  shonld  reign,  he  wonkl  be  ricar  of  Bray,  sir." 

Dr.  Maginn  (possibly  himself  the  author  of  the  foregoing  pasquinade) 
onee  said,  in  refernng  to  that  Oldest  Inhabitant  of  our  Parnassus,  the 
late  Mr.  Rogers,  that  "  after  passing  the  first  eighty  or  ninety  years  of 
his  age  in  1^  usual  dissipations  of  youth,  he  began  to  bethink  mm  of  a 
professkm."  In  the  same  way  the  biographer  of  Lord  Palmers  ton,  as 
Mr.  Whitty  says,  has  to  mention,  that  the  illustrious  career  commenced 
when  his  lordship  was  attaining  half  a  hundred  years.  '<  In  fact,  he  was 
only  politically  of  age  when,  repudiating  his  guardians,  the  Tories,  he 
-<&eovered  (in  1830)  that '  life'  was  only  to  be  seen  with  the  Whigs.  .  . 
He  selected  silence  as  his  talent  when  other  men  are  most  talkative,  and 
was  for  tweii^  years  (from  1809  to  1828)  a  mere  official  subordinate.'' 
Many  were  of  opinion  he  would  never  be  anything  else.  But  when  the 
split  ooenrred  between  the  Canningites  and  Wellington,  new  hopes  and 
new  fears  were  nosed,  by  the  tactics  of  some  of  the  former :  '<  Ah  T 
cries  Kit  North,  at  ^e  fifty-first  of  the  Nocteg  Ambrosiafut  (Aug., 
1830),  when  the  company  are  discussing  the  defection  of  Charles  Grant, 
Huskisson,  ''and,  above  all,  Palmerston,"  from  the  Duke's  disorderly 
camp, — ^  Ah  !  had  some  of  these  lads  exerted  thems^ves  when  in  place 
as  ^ey  have  done  out  cf  it,  we  should  have  seen  difierent  doings  in  more 
cases  than  one.  Why,  Lord  Palmerston  was  considered  as  a  mere  out- 
worn fashionable  voluptuary,  cold,  careless,  blcui  all  over — ^behold  the 
spur  is  ciapt  to  him,  and  he  turns  out  both  a  declaimer  and  a  debater  of 
the  most  laudable  acerbity — a  very  thorn  in  poor  PeePs  withers."  A 
more  recent,  and  more  admiring  critic,  has  said,  ^t,  like  the  blossoming 
•of  the  aloe,  the  parliamentary  fruition  of  his  genius,  though  long  de- 
layed, is  4piite  marvellous.  Another  observes,  that,  as  the  review  of  the 
^  Hours  of  Idleness"  stung  Lord  Byron  into  poetical  activity,  so  the 
cavalier  manner  in  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  treated  the  Can- 
mngites  probably  aroused  the  self-asserting  qualities  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
Scarcely  had  he  touched  the  soil  of  opposition  ere  he  rose  with  Antaean 
energy ;  and  the  sudden  vigour  that  appeared  in  his  politics  drew  the 
Temfok  firom  a  shrewd  humorist  at  the  time,  that  it  was  '^  like  a  Beau 
Branmell  suddenly  becoming  a  Boanerg^." 

For  at  that  time  of  day,  his  life's  mid-day,  however,  and  something 
over,  his  lordship  "  enjoyed  "  the  reputation  of  being  constitutionally,  and 
halntnally,  if  not  inveterately,  an  indolent,  lounging  man  about  town, 
whose  politics,  or  political  business-habits,  never  would  nor  could  rise 
superior  to  the  system  of  doke  far  niente,  and  Utissez-faire^  or  rather 
UntMez^alier^  combined.  Sam  Slick's  friend,  Dr.  Spun,  who  is  so  satirical 
about  the  Colonial  Office,  and  its  succession  of  Secretaries,  affcer  de- 
aeribiog  the  sleepy  reign  of  Lord  Glenelg,  goes  on  to  say:  <'Lord 
Palraentaff  [for  the  Do^r  shirks  actual  names  in  full]  imagined  himself 
the  admiration  of  all  the  women  in  town,  he  called  himself  Cupid,  spent 
half  the  day  in  bed,  and  the  other  half  at  his  toilet ;  wrote  all  night  about 
Syria,  Boundary  line,  and  sudi  matters  ;  or  else  walked  up  and  down  tiie 
room,  conning  over  a  speech  for  Parliament,  which  he  said  was  to  be  de- 
liverol  at  the  end  of  the  session."  All  the  allusions  of  that  bygone  time 
are  to  a  similar  offset — ^not  without  certain 

— reeogmtioiia  dim  and  faint 
q2 
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of  a  latent  power  in  this  elumbering  Cupid,  and  *'  somewhat  of  a  queer 
perplexity  "  as  to  its  demi- semi-developed  character,  destiny,  and  extent. 
We  find  Christopher  North,  in  1831,  ironically  congratulating  himself 
and  his  Amhrosial-Night  fellows  on  having  the  happiness  to  belong  to  a 
generation  *'  one  of  whose  most  precious  luminaries  is,  I  understand,  th# 
Viscount  Palmerston."  "  Undoubtedly,"  responds  Tickler — "  and  a  very 
handsome  luminary  too,  I  assure  you"— declaring,  in  fact,  that  he  has 
not  often  met  with  a  dandy  of  fifty  worthy  of  hol£ng  the  candle  to  himu 
Physically?  inquires  North,  or  Intellectually?  or  both?  And  long^ 
Timothy  answers,  that  his  lordship's  physique,  taking  into  account  the 
lustra  of  the  chandelle  {qui  vaut  bien  sotiJ€H)j  appears  blameless;  thafc 
the  Viscount  is  a  well-made,  light-limbed,  middle-sized  man,  with  the 
spring  of  thirty  in  him,  and  a  headpiece  which,  but  for  some  considerable 
tninmn^  of  locks,  and  a  certain  frostification  in  progress  [1831,  re- 
member] among  most  elaborately  tended  whiskers  of  almost  Berghamesque 
dimensions,  might  still,  being  copper-plated,  wake  soft  sighs  in  the  fsir 
reader  of  the  Forget-me'tioty  '*  when  the  days  of  the  years  <^  her  vir^ity 
are  expired,*'  Whereupon  North  remarks :  "  I  remember  the  last  time 
I  met  with  poor  Canning,  where  he  and  I  have  spent  so  many  happy  days 
together,  on  the  Queen  of  the  Lakes,  he  spoke  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  terms 
of  considerable  warmth.  I  think  the  expression  was,  '  If  I  could  only 
shake  this  puppy's  luxurious  habits,  he  might  make  a  fair  second-rater'  ' 
—-one  of  those  nautical  allusions  which  Mr.  Canning  is  said  to  have  gust- 
fully  affected,  as  though  he  had  spent  his  prime  like  Mr.  Croker  in  the 
Admiralty  itself. 

Under  the  thinly  disguised  name  of  Viscount  PaHarston,  his  lordslnp 
was  described  by  the  author  of  *^  Wynville,"  some  half-dozen  years  ago, 
as  in  certain  respects  the  most  remarkable  amongst  those  pu]^  of  Mr. 
Canning  who  were  inclined  to  support  reform — there  being  in  his  cha- 
racter a  combination  of  many  quahties  not  often  found  togeiaer.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  it  b  remarked,  his  public  reputation  was  by  no 
means  high,  for  he  sacrificed  too  much  to  social  enjoyment,  being  pro- 
ficient in  those  graceful  pursuits  which  impart  more  polish  to  the  person 
than  power  to  the  will.  *'But  his  nature  was  too  masculine  to  sink 
beneath  the  flowery  bondage  of  fashionable  life,  and  applying  to  affidrs 
he  took  them  for  his  pastime.  Popular  with  both  sides  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  bold  without  bitterness,  at  once  affable  and  vaunting  in  his 
post,  he  could  alternately  conciliate  or  command  as  exigency  reqmred. 
With  the  advantages  of  official  experience,  he  had  also  some  of  the  main 
qualities  requisite  for  power."  For  instance,  like  more  than  one  of  his 
contemporaries,  he  had  acquired  from  Dugald  Stewart,  we  are  reminded, 
a  certain  largeness  of  thought,  enabling  him  to  look  beyond  precedents 
on  the  official  file,  and  making  him  understand  and  sometimes  sympathise 
with  those  broad  social  impulses  which  burst  beyond  traditional  routine. 

<'  As  fluent  in  the  cant  of  diplomacy  as  if  he  had  lisped  it  &om  his 
cradle,  he  could  as  a  debater  sail  near  the  wind  without  committing  him- 
self to  any  tack^  like  one  bred  in  the  old  Pittite  school.  His  secretarial 
aptitude  was  undoubted,  for  he  had  been  connected  all  his  life  with  office 
— haying  served  under  Portland,  Perceval,  liverpool,  Canning,  and 
Wellington,— all  being  ministers  of  transitional  Toryism.  He  had  as 
much  liveliness  of  fancy  as  is  requisite  for  decorating  a  parliamentary 
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liarangae.  He  could  sparkle  with  viyacity  in  a  style  tbat  scintillated,  bqt 
nerer  flashed  with  the  fire  of  genius,  and  was  conversant  with  all  the  arts 
of  compilation  and  selection  necessary  for  parliamentary  speaking.  Then, 
his  fine  presence,  his  buoyant  animal  spirits,  with  his  undoubted  manli« 
ness,  excellently  sustained  him  before  a  popular  assembly  like  the 
Commons.  The  wear  and  tear  of  public  life,  the  pangs  of  ambition,  the 
toil  of  competitorship,  never  soured  him  into  moroseness,  or  parched  him 
into  a  mere  thing  of  formula,  like  a  hardened  hunter  afi;er  power."  And 
then,  with  perfect  correctness,  it  b  added,  that,  though  his  thinking  was 
never  original  or  profound,  he  could  spice  his  common-places  with  so 
much  piquancy,  and  dress  up  parliamentary  platitudes  with  so  much 
sounding  rhetoric,  and  then  rattle  off  his  concerted  pieces  with  such 
swashing  spirit,  that  he  could  deceive  political  novices  into  the  idea  that 
he  was  a  genius. 

Shoals  of  political  novices, — nor  novices  only, — are  to  this  hour  of 
opinion,  no  doubt,  that  his  lordship  is  a  genius.  They  hold  him  to  be 
the  aU-accomplished  statesman,  the  Pilot  to  weather  the  storm,  as  well  as 
to  guide  the  good  ship  in  tranquil  times,  when  wind  and  weather  and 
tide  are  in  her  fiivour.  They  would  not  object  to  apply  to  him,  in  all  its 
amplitude,  Ben  Jonson's  Ciceronian  ideal  of  the  true  Statesman  at  the 
helm: 

Each  petty  hand 

Can  steer  a  ship  becalmed;  but  he  that  will 

Govern  and  carry  her  to  )ier  ends,  must  know 

His  tides,  his  currents ;  how  to  shift  his  sails; 

What  she  will  bear  in  foul,  what  in  fair  weathers; 

Where  her  springs  are,  her  leaks ;  and  how  to  stop  'em ; 

What  sands,  what  shelves,  what  rocks  do  threaten  her ; 
*      The  forces  ind  the  natures  of  all  winds. 

Gusts,  storms,  and  tempests ;  when  her  keel  ploughs  hell, 

And  deck  knocks  heaven ;  then  to  manage  her 

Becomes  the  name  and  office  of  a  pilot. 

Milder  enthusiasts  will  be  satisfied  with  attributing  toVisoount  Palmerston 
though  in  an  exceptional  degree,  that  parliamentary  tact  in  the  manage. 
ment  of  parliamentary  men — that  knowledge  of  where  to  have  them,  how 
to  tickle  them,  and  how  far  to  cross  them,  for  which  public  men  of  talent 
have  sometimes  been  as  conspicuous  as  public  men  of  genius  have  been 
hXaiUly  deficient  in  it  Clarendon's  account  of  Hampden,  as  a  debater,  is^ 
that  it  was  his  wont,  after  a  full  debate,  when  he  saw  how  the  House  was 
like  to  be  inclined,  to  take  up  the  argument — *'  and  shortly,  and  clearly, 
and  craftily,  so  stated  it,  that  he  commonly  conducted  it  to  the  conclu- 
sion be  desired;  and  if  he  found  he  could  not  do  that,  he  never  was 
without  the  dexterity  to  divert  the  debate  to  another  time,  and  to  prevent 
the  determining  anything  in  the  negative,  which  might  prove  incon« 
veiuent  in  the  future."  Of  Lord  Southampton,  again,  the  same  noble 
historian — long-time  his  trusty  colleague — also  tells  us,  that  **  he  was  a 
luan  of  a  great  sharpness  of  judgment,  a  very  quick  apprehension,  and  that 
readiness  of  expression  upon  any  sudden  debate,  that  no  man  delivered 
^imself  more  advantageously  and  more  efficaciously  with  the  hearers ;  so 
.that  no  man  gave  them  more  trouble,  in  his  opposition,  or  drew  so  many 
to  a  concurrence  with  him  in  opinion."  Little  as  Viscount  Palmerston 
'  may  have  in  common  with  John  Hampden,  or  with  the  Lord  Treasurer 
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SoathamptoOy  ho  ii  confessedly  fiEunoos  for  parliamentary  qualities  of  Ae 
kind  characterised  in  these  extracts.     Thus,  too,  he  has  his  resemhlanoe, 
so  &r  as  it  coes,  to  the  same  historian's  p<Nrtraiture  of  that  old  Irish  agi- 
tator, Daaid  O'l^^e,  who  ^'  had  a  natural  insinuation  and  address  thai 
made  him  acceptable  in  the  best  company,"  and  "  was  a  great  obsemsr 
and  disceraer  of  men's  natures  and  humours,  and  Tery  dexterous  in  com- 
pliance where  he  found  it  useful"     The  last  trait  suits  Pam  to  a  ^.     Or 
to  take  examples  from  a  later  generation  of  our  public  men — look  at  Sir 
Bobert  Walpole^  as  depicted  by  Earl  Stanhc^.  Walpde's  talents,  as  his 
jorddiip  says,  were  enunently  practical.     Even  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances coiud  very  seldom  ruffle  his  good  humour;  and  calm  himself,  he 
worked  upon  the  passions  of  othears.     So  closely  had  he  studied  all  die 
weak  points  of  human  nature-— so  skilfully  were  his  address  and  manage 
ment  adapted  to  them,  that  he  scarcely  ever  failed,  either  in  puUie  or  m 
private,  to  gain  upon  his  hearers.     ''  There  have  certainly  been  many 
more  eloquent  orators,  but  never,  I  believe,  a  more  dexterous  debaiier.  .  • 
AWavs  catching  and  always  following  the  disposition  of  the  House— 
knowmg  exactly  when  to  press,  and  when  to  reced^-:-able  at  pleasure  to 
unfold  the  most  intricate  details,  or  to  involve  in  specious  reasoning  the 
l^ssest  fiillacies — he,  in  the  long  run,  prevailed  over  spirits  hx  more 
lofty  and  soaring."     The  applicability  of  much  of  this  description  to  Ae 
present  Head  of  the  Government,  will  be  obvious  enough  both  to  friend 
and  foe.     So  with  the  **  eloquence"  of  Pulteney,  which,  we  are  told,  was 
of  that  kind  most  valued  in  English  parliaments — ready,  clear,  and 
pointed,  and  always  adapted  to  the  temper  of  the  moment     Not  that 
Palmerston  will  go  down  to  posterity  with  Pulteney,  as  one  of  the  first- 
class  orators  of  St.  Stephen's ;  but  his  mastery  of  the  style  of  speech- 
craft  just  defined  is  what  '*  nobody  can  deny."    And  after  all,  Ic^k  at  a 
debate  on  any  great  question,  as  the  author  of  "  Granby"  says,  and  see 
how  very  little  attention  is  given  to  a  discussion  of  its  principles,  and 
when  given,  to  how  little  purpose !     What  an  absence  of  comprehensive- 
ness in  the  view  of  it — wnat  an  eager  nibbling  at  ita  outworks — what  a 
firequent  departure  from  the  real  merits  of  the  question-r-what  a  waste  of 
ingenuity  on  iirelevant  attacks!     A  man,  who  has  gfappled,  howerar 
^eloquently,  with  the  real  substantial  merits  of  a  question,  v^ho  has  viewed 
it  comprehensively,  and  probed  it  deeply,  will  be  said  to  bfive  uttered  a 
good  essay,  or  a  clever  treatise,  but  not  an  effective  parliamenB;^  ^P^^^ 
No — the  palm  of  nncere  applause,  Mr.  Lister  vrith  truth  assents,  **  will 
be  ^ven  to  the  dexterous  skirmi^iing  debater,  who  knows  how  ^^  avoid 
the  depths  of  his  subject,  and  sports  amusingly  in  the  glittering  shallows ; 
who  makes  no  hard  demands  upon  the  reasoning  iacmties  of  Us  awiton, 
hut  appeals  to  their  memories  rather  than  to  <heir  judgment,  and  uMer- 
mines  a  motion  which  he  cannot  condemn,  by  an  ingenious  charge  ufy^ 
consistency  in  the  mover."     A  Burke  becomes  the  House's  dinner-h4  " 
a  Sheridan  fills  the  benches,  and  keeps  them  filled.     A  Mackint 
addresses  perhaps  an  average  of  forty  save  one,  and  a  Moleswortk 
voted  tedious  to  the  last  de^;ree;  while  a  Bemal  Osborne  keeps  bono 
able  gentlemen  awake  by  his  smart  fire  of  paper  pellets,  hit  or  miss,  an! 
a  Henry  Drummoad  amuses  either  side  by  belabouring  them  both 
turn,  or  both  at  once,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  charm  of  Lord  Palmefiton's  ministerial  manaer,  however,  m4 
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be  allowed  to  ftare  had  its  drawback,  of  Iste,  in  the  curt  sort  of  repHee 
he  sometimes  voachsafei  to  eager  appeOaots.     Even  he  has  foaad  it  ex- 
pedient to  adopt  the  snubbing  prooess,  and  to  stretch  it  oocasionallj  . 
almost  beyoni  its  legitimate  tension. 

Saepe  roges  aliqaid,  sspe  repnlsus  eas. 

It  might  seem  that  First  Lords  of  the  Treasury  had  laid  to  heart  an 
apophthegm  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  Miscellanies :  "  A  prime  minister's  words 
are  not  as  water  spilt  upon  the  ground,  which  cannot  be  gathered ;  but 
rather  as  heavenly  manna,  which  is  treasured  up  and  eaten,  not  withoat 
a  reli^ous  sentiment" — so  careful  a  premier  is  apt  to  be  not  to  drop  a 
svllable  too  much,  unless  he  wants  to  talk  over  tne  House,  when  his  ten- 
dency is  to  run  Into  the  contrary  extreme,  and  deluge  the  assembly  widi 
words,  words,  words.  Addison  devotes  the  fag-end  of  a  Spectator  to  the 
style  proper  of  a  minister,  and  gives  hints  for  a  pr<^[>osed  ooUege  of 
statesmen  to  practise  it  in  their  common  conversation,  before  ihey  are 
employed  either  in  foreign  or  domestic  affairs.  If  one  of  them  aske 
another  what  o'clock  it  is,  the  other  is  to  answer  him  indirectly,  and,  if 

Eossible,  to  turn  off  the  question.  If  he  is  desired  to  change  a  louis-d'or, 
e  must  beg  time  to  consider  of  it  If  it  be  iuquired  of  him  whether 
the  king  is  at  Versailles  or  Marly,  he  must  answer  in  a  whisper.  If  he 
be  asked  the  news  of  the  last  gazette,  or  the  subject  of  a  proclamation, 
he  is  to  reply,  that  he  has  not  yet  read  it;  or  if  he  does  not  oaro 
for  explaining  himself  so  far,  he  needs  only  draw  his  brow  up  in  wrinklas, 
or  elevate  the  left  shoulder. 

Viscount  Palmerston  is  as  suly  a  great  proficient  in  the  results  of 
such  a  collegiate  trainings  as  his  whilom  sub,  or  super,  the  present  Sir 
Kobert  Peel,  is  not.  One  is  reminded  by  Pam's  sleight  of  hand  and 
shoulder  and  leg  work,  in  this  line  of  tnings,  of  that  ooo^et  in  the 
Dunciad: 

Never  by  tumbler  thro'  the  hoops  was  shown 
Such  skill  m  passing  all,  ai^  touching  none. 

One  of  the  most  graphic,  and  not  the  least  aoourate  as  well  as  apprt- 
ciative  of  his  critks — Mr.  Francis,  in  his  "  Orators  of  the  Age"— pre- 
sents this  parliamentary  tact  of  the  Premier's  in  the  fEtirest  light  The 
dexterity  with  which  his  lordship  fences  at  the  case  before  him — as  this 
writer  expresses  it — touching  its  vulnerable  points  with  his  sarcastic 
venom,  or  triumphing  in  the  power  with  which  he  can  make  a  feint  of 
argument  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  real  hooae-thrust,  is  only  equalled 
by  his  corresponding  watchfulness  and  agility  in  parrying  the  thrusts  ef 
an  opponent,  guarding  himself  from  his  attack,  or  skipping  aboat  to 
amid  being  hit  *<  He  is  almost  unsurpassed  in  the  art  with  which  he 
can  manage  an  argument  with  a  show  c^  fairness  and  reason,  while  only 
carrying  it  and  his  admirers  far  enough  to  serve  the  purposes  of  party 
in  die  &bate.  He  seldom  commits  himsdf  so  far  as  to  be  laid  open  to 
even  the  most  practised  debaters,  They  may  ridicule  him  upon  \m 
exoesnve  official  vanity  and  imp^rviousness  to  criticism  on  that  score,  hot 
they  can  hardly  discover  a  flaw  in  the  particular  case  which  it  suits  him 
for  the  time  being  to  make  out"  Mr.  Francis  also  comments  on  his 
considerable  power  of  ridicule,  and  his  knack,  where  he  finds  the  arg«- 
jnent  of  an  opponent  either  unanswerable,  or  only  to  be  answered  by 
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idliance  with  some  principle  that  might  he  turned  against  himself,  at 
getting  rid  of  it  by  a  side-wind  of  absurd  allusion. 

Wluit  M.  Yillemain  says  of  another  Prime  Minister  of  ours,  of  a  past 
generation,  is  for  the  most  part  applicable  to  Lord  Palmerston:  <^  De- 
mandez-vous  s'il  ^tait  d^nu^  de  talent  ?  Non  certes;  il  est  un  des  pre* 
miers  modeles,  non  de  I'eloqueuce,  mats  de  la  tacHqueparUmentaire.  •  • 
Vous  le  yoyez  attentif  ^  ne  rien  laisser  sans  r^ponse  [here  posably  the 
analogy  leaks  somewhat],  ferme,  railleur.  Les  sentiments  6ley^9  ne  sent 
gu^re  a  son  usage;  mais  il  parle  le  lang^ge  de  I'int^rSt  avec  habilet^ 
avec  instinct ;  il  est  in&tigable,  et  toujours  pr6t  k  donner  hardiment,  aa 
moins,  une  mauvaise  nuson." 

The  Premier's  wide-spread  popularity,  within  these  islands,  is  largely 
due  to  the  reputation  he  can  boast  as  a  thoroughly  ;?rac^iba/  man.  The 
diarm  of  that  word,  to  a  practical  age,  to  a  people  who  exult  in  the 
term  and  the  thing  as  their  own  distinctive  characteristic,  national  and 
ezchisive,— -is  something  supreme.  His  early  and  late  and  almost  un- 
broken  experience  of  office  has  conBrmed  his  bias  in  this  direction.  The 
author  of  ^<  Friends  of  Bohemia,"  who  defines  Lord  Palmerston's 
<<  genius*'  to  be  simply  '^  the  genius  of  common  sense,"  has  sagaciously 
remarked  of  him,  that,  never  left  sufficiently  long  in  Opposition  to  study 
into  crotchetiness,  he  was  from  the  first  imoued  with  a  reverence  for  the 
practical  and  a  partiality  for  the  possible;  and  that  never  having  ae* 
quired  a  prejudice,  he,  like  all  men  to  that  extent  wise,  was  never  ham- 
pered witii  a  principle.  '*  I  wonder,"  Mr.  Landor  makes  King  Cario- 
Alberto  say,  in  an  Imaginary  Dialogue  with  the  Princess  Belgioioso,  ^^  I 
wonder  what  could  have  induced  his  lordship  to  abandon  his  policy  and 
principles  ?'*  ^*  Sir,"  the  Princess  replies,  ^*  he  abandoned  no  policy,  no 
principles ;  his  lordship  is  a  Whig ;  these  Whigs  have  neither ;  protesta- 
tions serve  instead." 

At  a  later  stage  in  the  same  dialogue  the  Ring  warns  the  Princess, 
*^  You  must  be  less  inflammatory  than  Lord  Palmerston."  Her  answer 
is :  <<  I  could  neither  be  more  hasty  nor  more  inefficient.  Touchwood 
makes  but  an  indifferent  torch."  As  Foreign  Secretary  it  was,  how- 
ever, that  his  lordship  won  the  name  and  fame  that  made  him  famous  at 
home,  and  a  name  of  fear  abroad.  Pope  celebrates,  in  the  ^^  Rape  of 
the  Lock," 

Ev'n  mighty  Pam,  that  Kings  and  Queens  o'erthrew : 

and  our  Pam  has  somehow  contrived  to  achieve  in  continental  esteem 
something  of  the  same  awfiil  prestige.  Mr.  Disraeli  hardly  exaggerated 
current  opinion,  in  the  E^t  for  instance,  when  in  the  conference  (in 
"  Tancred")  between  Pasqualigo  and  Barizy  of  the  Tower,  the  following 
notions  are  interchanged :  *<  This  will  never  satisfy  Palmerston,"  objects 
Barizy  to  a  certain  hypothesis — when  Pasqualigo  breaks  in  with  a  scream 
that  **  Palmerston  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  he  is  no  longer  B^ 
Effendi;  he  is  in  exile;  he  is  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight"  "  Do  you 
think  I  do  not  know  that?"  rejoins  Barizy  of  the  Tower ;  "  but  he  will 
be  recalled  for  this  purpose.  The  Engliah  will  not  go  to  war  in  Syria 
without  Palmerston.  Palmerston  will  have  the  command  of  the  fleet  as 
well  as  of  the  army,  that  no  one  shall  say  *  No '  when  he  says  *  Yes.'  * 
Of  his  lordship's  Syrian  policy  (in  1840—41),  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  the  same 
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wofky  writes  in  rery  flattering  terms — affirming,  that  when  we  consider 
the  position  of  the  minister  at  home,  not  only  deserted  by  parliament^ 
but  abandoned  by  his  party  and  even  forsaken  by  his  colleagues;  the 
military  occupation  of  Syria  by  the  Egyptians ;  the  rabid  demonstration 
of  France ;  that  an  accident  of  time  or  space,  the  delay  of  a  month  or 
the  gathering  of  a  storm,  might  alone  have  baffled  all  his  combinations ; 
it  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  a  page  in  the  history  of  this  country  which 
xecords  a  superior  instance  of  moral  intrepidity.  "  The  bold  conception 
and  the  brilliant  performance  were  worthy  of  Chatham ;  but  the  domestic 
difficulties  with  which  Lord  Palmerston  had  to  struggle  place  the  exploit 
beyond  the  happiest  achievement  of  the  elder  Pitt."  But  we  are  re« 
minded  that  tlm>ughout  this  memorable  conjuncture,  Lord  Palmerston 
had  one  great  advantage,  which  was  invisible  to  the  millions — ^tfaat  of 
being  served  by  a  most  vigilant  and  able  diplomacy :  and  that,  in  &ct) 
the  superiority  of  his  information  conceminsf  the  state  of  Syria  to  that 
fbxmahed  to  the  French  minister  was  the  resl  means  by  which  he  luiffled 
the  menaced  lemons  of  our  neighbours.  ''  A  timid  Secretary  of  State, 
in  the  porition  of  Lord  Palmerston,  even  with  such  advantages,  nught 
have  faltered ;  but  the  weapon  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  who  did 
not  shrink  from  its  exercise,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Egyptians  from 
Tnrk^  remains  a  great  historic  monument  alike  of  ditdomatic  skill  and 
administrative  energy.'^  How  littie  scrupulous  the  Foreign  Secretary 
eoold  be,  as  such,  in  case  of  an  emergency,  was  awkwardly  manifest  in 
the  Affghanistan  affidr— when  he  asserted  in  the  House  of  Commons 
(2did  Ji»e,  1842),  upon  Mr.  Baillie's  motion,  that  Lord  Auckland  had 
adopted,  and  could  not  have  done  otherwise  than  adopt,  the  views  of 
Alexander  Bumes  :  to  support  which  theory,  as  the  late  Samuel  Phillips 
severely  observes,  and  throw  the  blame  on  the  memory  of  a  dead  man, 
who  was  not  then  known  to  have  left  behind  him  duplicates,  and  even 
triplicates,  of  all  his  official  letters,  a  blue-book  was  presented  to  parlia- 
ment in  which  every  portion  of  every  document  was  diligently  cut  out 
which  could  implicate  the  really  responsible  persons.  *'  Even  the  first 
few  lines  of  one  letter  were  expunged,  leaving  just  enough  of  the  com- 
mencing clause  to  convey  the  impression  that  Bumes  was  speaking  of 
.  his  own  opnions,  when  be  was  in  reality  replying  to  ideas  thrown  out 
hy  Lord  Auckland.  Lord  Palmerston,  at  the  moment  when  he  received 
horn  Nesselrode  a  complete  disclaimer  of  Russian  interference  in  Central 
Asia,  had  in  his  possession  the  instructions  with  which  Yilkievich  went 
to  AjSghanistan.  To  maintain  a  good  understanding  with  the  Court  of 
St.  Petersburg,  the  British  Government  consented  to  overlook  this  dis- 
crepancy, and  bartering  lie  for  lie  cemented  the  bond  of  union  by  dis- 
owning the  proceedings  and  blackening  the  character  of  its  own  subor- 
dinate agents." — ^The  radical  author  of  '<  The  Govemmg  Classes"  con- 
tends that  there  are,  unquestionably,  some  grounds  for  the  Gallic  belief 
in  the  perfidy  of  Albion  :  for  there  is  an  enduring  English,  as  there  is 
an  enduring  Russian,  policy — the  secret  policy  of  Britain  always  having 
reference  to  the  commerce  of  Britain ;  "  and  certainly  Lord  Palmerston 
would  not  be  so  popular  as  he  is  on  the  'Changes  of  England,  if  it  were 
not  that  he,  more  than  all  his  contemporary  competitors,  understands  the 
sanctity  of  British  trade.  That  general  traditional  policy  of  the  Foreign 
Office  he  has  followed  with  victorious  fidelity."     Mr.  Landor  has  a 
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frbnlar  portmyml  of  one  whom  **  the  sqiures  aod  the  rnral  popuktkMi 
frmiliarlj  call  Pam,  as  in  the  game  of  cards  they  call  the  ]^uive  cf 
Clubs.  I  know  not  whether  the  idea  of  dabs  was  suggested  by  his 
pugoaeity  in  former  days,  or  the  idea  of  kiia?e  by  some  odd  resexiblaBee 
to  tlie  court  card.  &  still  is  mettlesome,  and,  whoi  the  masicet  folks 
press  him,  he  knows  how  to  strike.''  The  pressure  of  the  maiket  folks 
IS  generally  enough — ^nor  is  high  pressure  needed  to  keep  him  moving, 
when  once  fairly  oflF,  like  ihe/cut  old  stager  he  is.  Setting  aside,  how* 
ever,  this  one  principle  of  action,  the  rest  of  Liord  Palmerston's  foreign 
policy  is  cot  unreasonably  called  *'  vagary."  As  a  journalist  abeadj 
quoted,  says,  he  has  two  classes  of  assailants :  those  who  believe  he  is  m 
me  interest  of  despotism,  and  those  who  are  convinced  he  is  an  agent  of 
democratic  revolution  :  and  the  explanation  suggested  is,  that,  in  point 
of  £EU!t,  he  is  sometimes  one  thing,  and  sometimes  the  other.  **  The 
Omnans  sang,  in  1848  and  1849 : 

^Hat  der  Teufel  einen  Sohn, 

So  ist  er,  sicher,  Falmerston : 

men  like  Blum,  and  men  like  Sohwanenberg,  entertaining,  upon  ezaetly 
opposite  grounds,  precisely  the  same  aversion.  Those  kings,  and  minister^ 
and  bureaucrats,  who  were  submerged  in  the  storm  <^  1848,  traced  the 
European  catastrophe  to  the  design  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Minto  hmmg 
universally  regaided  on  the  Continent  as  the  dyspeptic  JSolus ;  and  again, 
when  reaction  set  in,  the  patriots  everywhere  recognised  as  the  origsaal 
reason,  the  duplicity  of  Lcord  Palmerston.''  Possibly  his  lordship  loves  to 
have  it  so — to  be  thonght  to  belong  to  aH  parties,  as  oooasion  may  reqake 
— to  be  all  things  to  fdl  men,  in  a  not  at  all  apostolic  sense :  at  any  mke 
he  has  more  than  onoe^  but  once  in  particular,  found  the  advantage  of 
raoh  a  reputation — witness  the  way  in  whidi  journals  of  all  parties  claimed 
him  for  itmt  own,  when  he  was  called  to  the  head  of  affiura,  as  the  only 
possible  master  of  the  situation— wafted  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  m 
pcfnilarity,  a  covert  Conservative  in  ^e  eyes  of  credulous  Conservatives, 
a  staunch  overt  old  Whig  by  the  verdict  of  Whig  authorities,  an  all  bat 
prononc^  Radical,  and  p^haps  sometlnng  more,  on  the  affidavit  of  a  few 
sanguine  ultr^liberak,  who  have  been  miraculously  living  upon  hopes  da- 
fened,  and  awaiting  a  Reform  Bill  that,  to  the  confusion  of^/inafi^  Jack, 
b  to  be  ''no  end  of  a  measure,  gomg  all  lengths,  and  pht$  miira 
besides. 

That  self-reliance  is  invaluable  to  a  public  man — aided  by  a  liberal 
allowance  .of  self-assertion — the  career  of  the  noble  Viscount  since  his 
elevation  to  Premier's  post,  has  made  evident  enough.  That  he  is  a  host 
in  himself,  must  be  a  practical  axiom  with  him---^e  how  could  be  thmk 
to  impose  upon  the  country  a  Government  composed  of  sudi  materials, 
Vernon  Smiths  and  Laboucheres  in  foremost  places, — **  strengthened," 
when  a  vacimcy  occurs,  by  a  Clanricarde,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  gratify 
the  »r-religious  world,  after  such  a  broadcast  of  m>pB  to  an  opposite 
section,  in  a  series  of  nolentes  (voletUet)  episcopari  thick  and  AreefaM, 
of  the  Simeonite  school. 

Well ;  time  tries  all.  And  the  whirligig  of  time  brbgs  round  ks 
revenges.  Whether  a  Nemesis  is  pretty  dose  or  not  on  the  heels  of  Loid 
Palmmton — ^hitherto  so  nimble,  so  prospeious,  so  Mght-of-heait  said 
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I  aft  well  M  lighi-of-heels,— que  snj-je  ?  PenonftHy,  tune 
thftt  trief  afl  lias  tosched  him  f)ery  ^htilj)  as  though,  like  old  kaak  with 
Uft  bait,  it  knred  lun,  or,  like  Zanoni  or  Joseph  Balsamo,  it  had  forgotten 
him.  Asyott  watdi  that  eare-beset  yet  seemiogly  oareleas  septnageoarian, 
tripping  np  the  Treasury  stain  two  at  a  tiine^  or  with  ehstic  tread  and 
jaunty  mien  making  his  way  to  the  Treasury  bench,  you  recognise  a 
▼eteran  who^  mare  accurately  than  the  original,  mi|^  claun  a  proprietor- 
flh^  in  Chaoeer^s  lines : 

Thouffh  I  be  hoor,  I  fure  as  doth  a  tree 
Hat  DloBsemith  or  that  the  froit  i-waxe  be, 
A  bkMsemy  tre  is  neither  drye  ne  deed ; 
I  feb  me  no  wher  hoor  but  on  myn  he^ 
Myn  herte  and  al  my  lymes  ben  as  greene 
As  lanrer  thargh  the  yeer  is  for  to  seene. 

%*  ^noe  die  que  scay-jef  in  the  top  line  was  printed,  Mr.  IClner 
CUbeon's  amendment  has  divided  the  House,  and  spoUt  that  note  of 
iniemgation. 


HEISESSES. 

PAST  THX  FIBST. 


*'  Iv  I  only  knew  how  much  the  girl  has,"  soliloquised  Philip  Sutton, 
as  he  lay  back  in  an  arm-chair  in  his  chambers  one  hot  day  ox  August, 
1854^  '*  I  should  know  if  it  is  worth  while  going  down  to  Stamford 
House  or  no ;  if  it's  to  be  another  case  of  merdy  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
pounds,  why  I  needn't  waste  any  time^  and  may  as  well  go  down  and 
shoot  Lester's  moor  in  Scotland  or  wsJk  through  Germany.  What  a 
strange  thing  it  is  that  in  this  enlightened  century  there  should  still 
exist  that  abnffd  prejudice  against  letting  one  know  what  a  young  lad/s 
fortune  is  or  will  be  I  Ignorance  entirely  on  our  side.  A  tnan^s  fortune 
is  always  pretty  well  ascertained  before  your  excellent  chaperones  permit 
an  acquaintance  to  be  furthered,  though,  by  the  way,  tWe  has  been 
some  strange  mistake  or  renussness  in  ma  instance,  or  why  should  Mrs. 
Stamford  lutre  been  so  pressing  in  asking  me  down  ?  The  fact  of  mv 
being  a  '  rising  barrister'  isn't  a  sufficient  investment  for  one's  daughter^i 
a£EectioB8 ;  and  If  she  had  inquired  properly,  she  might  have  discovered 
that  not  my  'foce,'  but  mywig  and  gown,  are  all  the  fortune  I  can  boast 
ot  Poflsimy  she  imagines  I  h^ve  expectations,  and  dnnks  my  dd  Aunt 
Pennington  intends  to  make  me  her  heir?  Poor  Mrs.  Stamford  1 
However  that  may  be,  she  hoM  repeatedly  asked  me  to  Stamford,  and  I 
think  I  should  rather  like  to  see  what  her  daughter  really  is ;  at  present, 
I  only  know  diat  she's  a  distinguished-looking  giri,.  witb  more  to  say  for 
hecscOf  than  the  generality  of  her  ^ecies,  tlutt  she  usually  consideis  me 
wortb  sigriog  it  te^  and  that  Ae  is  areputed  heiress.  It  may  be  amusbg 
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to  go  and  spy  out  the  land ;  it  can  do  no  harm,  and  I'm  not  yoang 
enough  to  singe  my  wings  in  a  hurry.  .  .  .  Yes,  III  go  down  to  Stam- 
ford House  on  Tuesday.  Now  to  work."  And  taking  his  feet  down 
from  the  chair  on  whi<m  they  had  heen  resting,  Philip  Sutton  turned 
to  a  writing-table  covered  with  papers,  and  was  immediately  immersed 
in  the  deep  waters  of  a  case  in  Chancery. 

The  truth  was,  Mr.  Sutton  wanted  very  much  to  be  married,  for, 
haying  arrived  at  the  age  of  two-and-thirty,  and  gone  through  the  usuid 
amount  of  flirtation,  while  undergoing  ten  London  seasons,  without  ever 
having  seen  a  woman  whom  he  could  marry,  thoroughly  for  love's  sake, 
he  began  to  think  that,  if  ever,  his  bachelorhood  should  now  cease,  and 
that  he  must  be  content  to  do  without  a  grande  passion.  There  were 
several  young  ladies  among  whom  he  thought  he  could  have  selected  one 
to  love  quite  sufficiently  to  be  happy  with,  but  unfortunately  there  was 
another  matter  besides  his  choice  to  be  thought  of.  Philip  Sutton  was, 
aa  he  just  now  soliloquised,  '<  a  rinng  barrister,"  and  getting  on  far 
better  in  his  up-hill  profession  than  most  of  his  compeers.  Philip  was 
very  clever ;  but  full  as  was  his  brain,  so  in  proportion  were  his  pockets 
void,  and  the  proceeds  of  his  law-work  sufficed  only  for  his  own  mainte- 
nance. Ergo,  Philip  Sutton  could  not  support  a  wife,  and  therefore  the 
wife  must  bring  wherewith  to  support  herself,  for  Sutton  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  entuling  poverty  upon  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned  young 
ladies,  to  whom  he  might,  otherwise,  Ahasuerus-like,  have  held  out  his 
sceptre.  He  did  not  like  the  idea  of  rosy  cheeks  fiiding,  bright  eyes 
growing  dim,  and  smooth  brows  wrinkling  with  the  cares  of  such  a 
household  as  his  poor  one  would  be.  He  did  not  like  to  think  of  small 
Philips  or  Philipesses  not  having  bread-and-butter  enough  to  eat,  and 
appearing  in  dirty  pinafores  and  little  worn  frocks,  and  making  an 
unchecked  racket  through  a  small  ill-deafened  house,  where  he,  the 
rather  reeherehS  Philip  Sutton,  had  come  to  seek  repose  after  a  tiring 
day  in  gloomy  chambers.  Very  younff  men  might  do  such  things,  might 
marry,  ignoring  the  prospect  before  them ;  but  what  was  the  use  of  his 
having  reached  the  mature  age  of  two-and-thirty  if  he  were  not  to  know 
the  folly  and  selfishness  of  such  a  proceeding  ? 

It  was  a  great  pity  young  ladies  did  not  wear  the  amount  of  their 
fortunes  on  a  ticket  round  their  neck,  that  a  man  might  know  whether 
he  could  safely  bestow  his  affections ;  but  that  pitch  of  civilisation  had 
not  yet  been  reached,  and  as  Miss  Stamford  was  reputed  an  heiress, 
there  could  be  no  harm  in  endeavouring  to  find  out  more  about  her. 
And  the  more  Philip  thouG^ht  it  over,  the  more  he  concurred  in  his 
recent  determination  to  go  down  to  Stamford  House.  Therefore,  when 
the  foUowing  Tuesday  arrived,*  and  with  it  the  commencement  of  the 
long  vacation,  and  a  gracious  acceptance  by  Mrs.  Stamford  of  his  pro- 
posed visit,  Mr.  Sutton  stepped  into  a  cab,  drove  to  the station, 

took  a  ticket  for  "Wyefield,  and  very  soon  found  himself  hurrying  on  tiie 
wings  of  the  express  towards  the  spot  where  dwelt  the  lady  of  his 
Noughts,  or,  more  correctly,  the  lady  of  his  very  mature  deliberations. 

Stamford  House  was  situated  on  the  English  border  of  Wales,  and 
both  the  situation  and  place  pleased  Philip^s  eye  as  he  drove  through 
the  beech  avenue  and  well-kept  park,  till  he  came  in  fiwnt  of  die  houses 
»  Twy  handsome  modem  building,  with  a  gentiemanlike,  well-cared-fbr 
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look  about  it  that  made  up  for  its  lack  of  andqmty.  Mr.  Stamford  had 
built  it  when  he  came  into  possession  of  a  large  fortune  left  him  by  a 
distant  relation ;  he,  a  jouDger  son,  being  now  three  times  as  rich  as  ms 
elder  brother,  the  representative  of  an  ancient  but  somewhat  declining 
family. 

On  the  strength  of  his  inheritance  he  had  married  a  poor  peer's  daugh« 
ter,  to  whom  he  had  been  lonc^  attached,  and  by  her  had  two  children 
— a  son,  and  the  Miss  Stamferd  who  formed  the  snbject  of  Philip's 
soliloquy. 

'^  Mrs.  and  Miss  Stamford  are  out  driving,  sir,''  said  the  servant  who 
answered  Philip's  summons,  *'but  they'll  be  home  very  soon  now. 
Please  to  stq>  into  the  morning-room ;"  and,  leading^  the  way  across  the 
hall,  ushered  Satton  into  a  very  pretty  bay-windowed  room,  brifffat 
with  chints,  and  flowers,  and  afternoon  sunshine,  where,  in  the  wincu>w 
recess,  a  young  lady  sat  wriUog.  She  bowed  as  he  entered,  repeated 
the  servant's  intelligence  with  regard  to  his  mistress,  and  quietly  went 
on  with  her  letter,  after  having  informed  Philip  that  he  would  **  mid  the 
3hnes  on  that  table" — that  table  being  well  covered  betides  with  maea- 
sines  and  new  books.  Philip  took  the  hint  and  an  arm-chur,  felt  ra&er 
relieved  that  the  young  lady  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  entertain  him, 
and  proceeded  to  read  a  leading  article  on  Crimean  aflBurs.  (The  fiUl  of 
Sebastopol  was  then  pendine.) 

Thus  half  an  hour  elapsed,  and  our  hero  had  taken  out  his  watch  to 
see  if  Stamford  and  London  time  agreed,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
**  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Sutton  ?**  a  lady's  voice  exclaimed,  and  Mrs. 
Stamford  entered.  She  was  so  glad  to  see  him,  and  had  the  train  kept 
time?  and  did  he  think  the  country  pretty?  and  how  tired  of  town  ne 
must  be  after  that  horrid  season !  and  '*  Emily,  my  dear,  do  you  know 
Mr.  Sutton? — ^Miss  Hope" — and  Philip  bowed  again,  and  the  young 
lady  did  the  same.  And  another  half-hour  slipped  away,  till  Mrs.  Stam- 
ford, in  her  turn,  had  recourse  to  her  watc)^  and  said  it  was  positively 
six,  and  they  dined  at  seven ;  and  so  they  all  went  away  to  dress. 

Miss  Stamford  was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  wnen  liulip  came 
down  tt^ain — seemed  very  glad  to  see  him,  he  thought,  and  introduced 
him  to  her  brother,  whom  he  had  never  met.  The  brother  and  sister 
were  very  unlike.  Though  not  beautiful,  Helen  Stamford  was  a  very 
striking-looking  girl,  and,  as  Philip  said,  very  '*  distinguished."  A  tall, 
lithe  figure ;  rather  large,  but  well-shaped  head,  and  veiy  dark  hair ;  a 
pale  complexion  (ill-natured  people  called  it  sallow,  but  it  was  quite  & 
clear  pale) ;  straight  nose;  and  large,  grey  eyes,  with  Uack lashes  curKne 
backward  from  them — ^very  true,  honest  eyes,  that  looked  full  at  you,  mVa 
a  curious  mixture  of  solemnity  and  inquiry  in  them. 

Jack  Stamford,  as  he  was  fiimiliarly  c^ed,  was  unmistakably  plnn, 
and  there  was  even  something  grotesque  in  his  pliunness.  But  it  was  a 
clever  £Eice  and  good-tempered  withal,  and  you  ended  by  fbi|;etting  that 
he  had  a  face,  though  you  were  often  forcibly  reminded  of  it  when  he 
spoke.  Poor  Jack  Stamford  had  a  terrible  stammer,  and  an  unmanaee- 
Jble  word  caused  him  to  make  contortions  in  trying  to  force  it  out  tbat 
were  at  first  horrible  to  behold,  aod  seriously  alarmed  PhiKp  Suttoii  the 
first  time  Jack  underwent  an  attack  of  tidkativeness.  The  only  consola- 
tion was  that  he  never  seemed  to  mind  it  at  all  himsdf,  and,  from  not 
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being  the  least  shy  in  speaking,  he  prevented  his  hearers  feding  shy  for 
him. 

"  Any  news  in  town  from  the  Crimea  ?"  he  asked,  after  the  pre* 
liminaries  had  been  exchanged — "  latei^  at  least,  than  yesterday's  Times 
gives?" 

<<  None,"  answered  Philip,  in  the  off-hand  way  in  which  people  got  to 
talk  of  the  war  news  the  year  after  the  Alma.  *'  The  treneh  work  still 
going  on,  and  knocking  over  a  great  many  of  onr  fellows — Cranston,  of 
^e  — th,  by-the-by;  did  you  know  him? — and  they  still  expect  ^le 
place  to  &11  daily.     Have  you  many  friends  out  thttre,  Miss  Stamford  ?** 

"  Two  or  three  cousins,"  Miss  Stamford  replied,  as  if  die  were  not  pay-* 
ing  particular  attention  to  the  conversation.  '^  My  brodier  and  I  tULrm 
just  been  settling  a  riding  and  driving  party  for  to-morrow,  Mr.  Sutton. 
You  have  never  seen  Tintem  Abbey,  and  you  know  we  aie  within  a  few 
miles  of  it" 

'<  Not  at  all  a  patriotic  young  lady,"  thought  Philip  Suttoa.  <'She 
won't  be  flying  off  to  the  Scutari  Koepital,  at  any  ratal"  And  just  as 
he  was  going  to  express  his  willingness  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anydmig, 
Mrs.  Stamford  rustled  into  the  room  in  a  Quaker-coloured  saik.  gown  that 
made  her  look  like  a  middle-aged  dove,  and  with  a  blade  lace  sca^  over  her 
shoulders.  The  scarf  was  merely  necessary  as  a  coneosnon  to  other  ladies 
who  were  still  on  the  right  side  of  forty,  for  Mrs,  Stamford's  finr  nedi 
and  arms  were  yet  unwnnkled,  and  she  was  certainly  a  very  well-pre- 
served woman  (as  old  Lady  Bundledum  always  added,  after  talking  of 
<<  women  of  Mn.  Stamford's  and  my  time  of  life,"  her  ladyship  bong 
very  nearly  old  enough  to  be  Mrs.  Stamford's  mother).  Mrs.  StamfoiS 
bad  been  a  blonde  beauty,  and  but  slight  resemblance  was  to  be  traced 
between  her  and  her  daughter. 

Miss  Hope  entered  widi  her,  and  presently  Mr.  Stamford,  whom  Phifip 
knew  only  slightly,  appeared,  and  dmner  was  announced. 

Our  hero  sat  between  Hden  and  her  mother,  and  found  his  position  by 
no  means  cUsagreeable^  for  the  former  was  undoubtedly  deveier  than  most 
of  the  giris  he  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting ;  and  Mrs.  Stamford,  though 
not  dever,  had  acquired  a  certain  talent  of  conversation,  which,  with  an 
earr  and  graoe&d  manner,  eoncealed  her  lade  ef  originality. 

Miss  IL>pe  sat  between  Mr.  Stsdooford  and  Jac^  and  seemed  to  aet 
more  the  part  of  listener  to  the  latter  than  to  share  in  the  conversation, 
which  was,  however,  for  the  most  part  gtmtal.  Mr.  Stamford  the  elder, 
be  it  known,  was  a  profound  metaphysiciaa,  and  ofken  deviated  from  the 
path  of  ordinary  conversation  to  follow  the  by-ways  of  his  own  Incubra* 
tions,  which  made  the  task  of  entertaining  him  comparatively  easy*  He 
rardy  interfered  with  his  fomily  in  any  wise,  except  on  important  occa- 
doDS,  when  he  usually  showed  that  lie  was  by  no  means  the  eyfdier  in 
the  establishment  that  he  might  have  been  talcea  for. 

^  My  dear  boy,"  sdd  Mrs.  Stamford,  in  the  drawix^fHfOom  after  dinner, 
«did  you  write  to  ask  Sir  Harry  Clayton  down,  as  I  asked  yon?  and  axe 
you  gomg  to  ride  over  to  the  Amhersts  to-morrow?" 

^  I  wrote  to  Clayton,  and  he  is  to  be  here  in  time  for  the  ball.  But 
for  your  second  question,  mother,  Hden  wants  to  take  Mr.  Suttoa  to 
T-intem  to-morrow,  and  I  bdieve  I'm  to  be  (^  the  par^." 

^  Oh,  certainly,"  Mrs.  Stamford  resumed,  giving  a  pleased  look  at  her 
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daaghter— "  a  capital  arranffemeDt,  MpeoiaUy  at  yoa  go  to  Southwdd  on 
Satorday,  don't  you,  Jack?'^ 

**  Do  ;^oa  give  your  lecture  that  evening?**  his  father  asked,  snddenlyi 
and  coming  down  from  the  clouds. 

Philip  Sutton  didn't  dare  to  look  up  for  fear  of  laughing  when  Jack 
Stamford  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  he  thought  a  great  deal 

**  What  do  you  lecture  upon  ?"  asked  his  host  again« 

**  The  c«o-cure  of  stammering,  sir!"  replied  his  son,  with  an  amused 
twinkle  of  the  eye,  as  he  glanced  askance  at  PhiUp« 

<'  Eh  ?"  said  Mr.  Stanford,  who  didn't  in  the  least  understand  a  joke« 

*'  Turnips,  and  the  agricultural  interest,  I  mean,  sir,"  Jack  resumed, 
gravely.  **  I  have  been  getting  up  that  last  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Ho*o«o  ■" 
And  here  the  unfortunate  speaker  was  indefinitely  detained,  the  word 
proving  a  yery  stiff  fence  indeed ;  so,  without  tsking  any  notice,  hia 
mother  went  on. 

*<  I  have  got  an  invitation  for  you,  Mr.  Sutton,  for  thb  ball  at  my 
connn  Lady  Delamayne's,  on  Thursday  night.  Charming  people  tlie 
Ddamaynes;  and  she,"  continued  Mra.  Stamford,  benigpoantly,  ''was 
a  first  cousin  of  my  mother's.    My  mother,  you  know,  was  one  of 

''JSoggiT  sa^  Jack  Stamford,  at  last,  '<  first-rate  farmer." 

**  My  dear !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Stamford,  rather  startled,  though  she 
was  well  accustomed  to  such  interruptions — **  one  of  the  St.  Aubyns,  Mr. 
Sutton ;  distant  connexions  of  yours,  I  believe?" 

"  Ah  r  said  Philip,  vaguely,  for  his  knowledge  of  his  cousinship  was 
very  vague.  And  tben  Mrs.  Stamford  told  her  daughter  to  sing,  and 
Helen,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  sang  in 
a  rich  contralto  a  wild  Irish  lament,  ftdl  of  such  despairing  pathos  that 
Philip  was  startled,  and  a  general  silence  ensued  through  the  room. 

*' Rather  liupibrious,  war  child,"  said  her  mother;  ''Mr.  Sutton 
looks  quite  sobmn  after  it  I  Emily,  sing  us  one  of  your  lively  little 
German  songs?'* 

"  I  think  I'm  rather  frightened,"  suggested  Miss  Hope,  as  she  went  to 
the  piano,  "but  111  try." 

And  as  she  sat  down,  it  occurred  to  Philip  that  Miss  Hope  was  ex* 
tremely  pretty.  Though  a  year  older  than  Helen  (who  was  just  twenty), 
she  looked  a  great  deal  younger,  and  the  joyous  expression  of  her  face  at 
times — the  sort  of  expression  you  see  in  a  careless,  happy  child — ac- 
counted for  this.  We  always — ourself — wish  to  know  what  the  heroines 
of  a  story  are  Hke ;  therefore,  taking  it  for  granted  that  you,  reader,  do  the 
same,  we  beg  to  inform  you  that  Miss  Hope  had  a  yery  prettily-shaped 
oval  £Euse,  Urge  dark-blue  eyes,  sunny-looking  brown  hair,  and  a  suffi- 
riently  small  but  firmly  cut  mouth,  that  denot^  a  great  deal  more  deter- 
mination of  character  than  at  the  first  glance  you  would  have  given  her 
credit  for.  Her  nose  ?-— oh  1  we  beg  your  pardon  for  having  omitted  a  de- 
scription of  that  important  feature — ^it  was  a  very  good  nose,  but  as  we 
have  not  studied  nasdogy  we  cannot  tell  you  to  what  particular  order  it 
belonged.  And  it  also  occurred  to  Plulip  Sutton,  as  Miss  Hope  put  her 
hands  down  on  the  piano,  tiiat  tiiey  were  the  very  prettiest  httie  hands 
imaginable.  She  sang  two  or  three  songs  in  a  very  nice  voice — not  a 
Toice  like  Helen's  thougk--«nd  with  some  originality  of  expression,  and 
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ihem  Jwdc  Sttinlofd  wnt  up  and  tdkedl  ta  her,  wkie  PMip,  in  wptmkmg 
to  his  hoetess,  asked  casually  if  Miss  Hope  was  one  of  their  neighbovn. 

'<No»*'  said  Mrs.  Stamfbed,  **the  is  oalj  staying  with  va.  She 
generally  lives  in  Cornwall,  but  Helen  is  very  fend  of  her,  and  often  has 
her  here.  She  is  a  very  nioe  little  thing,"  added  Mrs,  Stamford,  care- 
lessly, "bat  has  the  misfortnne,  poor  cmild,  besides  bmg  an  orphan,  to 

Bvt  here  Mrs.  Stan^ford  was  intwrrupted  by  a  sudden  psow  in  the 
room,  and  Philip  finished  the  sentenoe  for  himsdf  with  the  word  **  de* 
pendent''  It  was  evident  from  his  hostess's  manner.  And  the  i(ka  was 
oonfirmed  when,  after  the  ladies  had  gone  to  bed,  and  Jaek  and  he  were 
smoking  at  the  front  door,  and  the  former  had  been  stammering  a  pane* 
gyric  on  her,  he  added, 

^'  Bnt  she's  desperately  p^poor,  you  kn«w,  and  my  frrther  and 
mother  are  frightened  to  death  for  fear  I  should  f-f-foli  in  love  widi 
Emily  Hope,  you  know  I"  And  he  therenpon  ohnckkd  with  the  most 
emel  satismction. 

^  It  is  as  well  to  know,  yon  knew,"  thonsht  Phihp,  ^tfaoogh  of 
eourae  the  only  person  I  have  anything  to  do  wmi  here  at  preeest  is  Bfiss 
Stamford.  What  a  very  agreeable  girl  she  is,  and  cleverer  than  t  frmoied, 
even.  Yes,  if  I  only  knew  what  fortune  she  really  has  (it  came  from  an 
aunt,  I  believe),  I  certainly  would  make  the  most  of  my  time  here. 
What  a  mercenary  vrretch  I  should  be  called  if  people  could  only  rMtd 
my  thoughts  I  And  yet  unjusdy  so.  For  E^ven  Imowe,  if  I  had  only 
fortune  on  my  own  siae.  King  (jophetua  himself  should  not  surpass  me, 
and  the  less  my  wifo  had  the  better  I  should  be  pleased.  But  if  I  am  to 
marry,  I  muii  marry  a  woman  with  money.  Either  thus,  or  not  at  all, 
and  I  don't  think  I  should  make  an  agreeable  old  bachelor.  I  am  not  a 
mere  fortune-hunter.  I  will  never  marry  any  woman  without  really 
Uking  her  for  herself,  and  doing  my  best  to  make  her  happy.  As  to 
Ming  in  love  with  her,  that*s  out  of  the  question,  and  riie  must  take  a 
sincere  friendship  and  affection  instead.  Thus  much  I  am  sure^  if  she 
prove  worthy  of  it,  I  oould  give  her  in  time,  and  no  reasonable  woman 
could  expect  a  man  who  has  passed  two-and-thirty  without  ever  having 
felt  the  ^  belle  passion'  to  do  more." 

Here  Jack  Stamford,  who  began  to  find  his  companion's  kmff  silenoe 
both  dull  and  uncivil,  suggested  they  should  go  to  bed,  and  wisned  him 
good  night.     Philip  continued  the  meditation  in  his  room« 

*'  This  is  the  third  matrimonial  speculation  I  have  been  engaged  in 
within  the  last  two  years,  and  it  may  fail  as  the  others  did.  Miss 
O'Brien,  whose  fox-hunting  disposition  and  Paddyisms  I  had  got  over  for 
the  sake  of  her  good-uatore  and  her  five  tfiousand  a  year,  might  as  wM 
have  had  her  easde  in  Spain  as  in  Ireland.  The  five  thoumid  a  year 
&mght  to  have  been  paid  by  her  tenants,  but  Aey  di^'t  seem  to  wkak 
so,  and  Rate  had  little  mere  than  enough  to  pay  her  miHiner's  bills  widi. 
(I  wonder  if  she  ever  did  ?)  Poor  Kate  I  she  was  very  handsome.  But 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  she  would  haye  been  wretched  if  she  had 
married  me.  Luckily,  I  never  proposed.  There  certainly  was  no  mis* 
take  about  Susan  Langdale,  but  that  old  dragon  of  a  moUier  took  voj 
good  care  diat  should  not  affect  me  in  any  way,  and  the  girl  ran  away 
with  the  fifth  son  of  an  Irish  viscount !     Well,  if  the  bar  were  not  so 
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taeriUj  ufKhiU,  I'd  woric  like  •  slave  and  earn  my  own  nghi  of  oiMoeing 
•  wife  jet.  Biit  tttiyeenaince  I  began  raadmgy  and  am  only  noer  getting 
intopnotMe! 

n. 

Ashr  tawe  know,  diere  are  not  many  more  lovelj  foenee  in  our 
dear  modier  England  than  that  presented  by  the  Tallej  of  the  Wje  in 
Moaimontfaeliire  on  a  bright  August  day,  when  the  summer  foliage  is  in 
bH  the  beauty  of  its  maturity,  and  die  hush  of  contentment  and  plenty 
lies  oyer  the  golden  fields.  The  '^  Wyndcliff"  road,  eat  in  the  side  of  a 
high  cfiff  firing  sheer  and  abrupt  from  the  h<4IoWy  and  covered  with 
vegetation,  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  many  turnings  and  twist- 
ings  of  the  rirer  Wye,  and,  as  a  backgpround  and  more  on  a  level  with 
kM^  of  the  broad  silvery  sheet  of  water  formed  by  the  moudi  of  the 
Severn.  like  a  shining  snake  the  Wye  winds  along,  no  sluggish  Eng* 
Bflh  liver,  but  rapid  and  olear  as  a  Scotch  stream,  and  bearing  gaily  along 
the  small  craft  that  trust  themselves  to  its  ourrent.  B«t  what  gives  its 
pecnlkrity  to  the  scene  is  the  quatntness  of  the  rocks  that  iam  tl^  rivei^g 
EMmk,  and  which,  broken  here  and  there  into  fantastic  shapes,  give  the 
effect  of  a  successk>n  of  ruined  castles,  pietures()ae  in  their  grey  antiquity. 

<*  Thaf  s  the  Horseshoe^  Mr.  Sutton,"  said  Helen  Stamford,  pouting 
with  her  whip  to  a  curious  tongue  of  land  round  which  the  stream  eave 
an  eccentric  curve,  '^  but  whether  there  were  giants  on  the  earth  in  those 
days  to  beetride  monsters  who  could  leave  such  an  impression,  our  chro- 
nicles say  not." 

Philip  and  Helen  were  riding  along  Wyndcliff,  side  by  side,  the  day 
afier  the  arrival  of  the  former  at  Stamford  House,  Miss  Hope  and  Jack 
Stamford  following  them,  and  Mrs.  Stamford  and  a  Mrs.  Lloyd,  a  ^- 
devant  governess  of  Helen's,  closing  the  cavalcade  in  an  open  carriage. 

**  There  should  be  legends  atti^bed  to  all  those  fairy  castles,"  said 
Philip,  "  as  in  the  Rheinland ;  but  I  fear  we  poor  pilgrims  of  the  Wye 
have  a  less  romantic  fatherland." 

^'  Nay,"  Helen  answered,  **  we  have  traditions  enough,  I  think ;  and 
more  than  that,  our  history  can  give  us  life-stories  that  may  indeed  in 
their  grand  chivalry  sound  fabulous." 

^'  Your  patriotism  then  lives  more  in  the  past  than  the  present,  Miss 
Stamford,"  said  Philip,  smiling ;  '*  you  take  more  interest  in  the  heroes 
of  Acre  and  Poitiers  and  Agincourt,  than  in  those  of  Alma  and  Balaklava? 
And  yet  I  doubt  whether  English  hearts  beat  more  bravely  then  than 
now." 

"  What  do  yon  mean  ?"  asked  Helen,  suddenly  drawing  rein,  and 
looking  full  at  nim  with  her  earnest  grey  eyes. 

**  Only  that  I  was  struck  last  night  with  your  apparent  absence  of  in- 
terest in  the  present  war,  and  that  you  seemed  to  have  escaped  being 
Crimea-bitten,  as  many  romantic  young  ladies  are  just  now.  I  mean 
when  your  brother  and  I  were  speaking  of  it  yesterday  evening." 

^  J  not  take  interest  in  the  present  war !"  Miss  Stamford  exclairaed, 
indignantly.  *'  What  do  you  think  I  am  made  of?  Do  you  think  I 
don't  feel  for  my  countrymen,  triumph  when  they  triumph,  mourn  when 
they  fiedl — ^merely,  forsooth,  because  I  don^  carry  my  heart  in  my  hand 
for  every  passer-by  to  read,  and  jeer  perhaps  at  what  they  term  romance  i 
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Do  yovL  ilunk  that  because  I  am  a  woman  I  don't  lore  my  conntry,  and 
that  I  wouldn't  die  in  her  cause,  and  while  I  live  honour  her  sons  for  iheb 
mother^s  sake,  and  for  their  own  hero-hearts  ?'*  She  turned  her  eloquent 
face  towards  Philip  as  she  spoke,  the  &ce  usually  so  pale  glowing  with 
resentful  excitement ;  then  suddenly  recovering  herself,  she  said,  in  an 
apologetic  tone^  **  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Sutton,  I  oughtn't  to  get  so 
excited.  How  could  you  know  the  one  point  on  which  I  am  easiest 
wounded !  Pray  forgive  me."  And  she  looked  so  repentant  and  earnest 
about  it,  that  Philipi  though  a  little  taken  aback  at  the  outburst,  felt 
very  much  inclined  to  laugh. 

<<  It  is  I  who  require  forgiveness,  Miss  Stamford,  for  forgetting  that 
you  were  an  Englishwoman^  to  whom  her  country  in  all  ages  of  its  great- 
ness or  its  sorrow  must  be  England  still.  But  one  is  so  accustomed  to 
hear  the  subject  of  this  Russian  war  entered  into  immediately,  that—" 

^'  And  yet  you  will  think  me  inconsistent,  Mr.  Sutton,  when  I  say  tbat 
I  cannot  bear  to  hear  it  so  little  talked  of  in  oompanson  with  what  it  was 
last  year.  People  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  now,  and  as  if  its  only 
object  was  to  afford  a  change  of  conversation  from  the  ordinary  topic  of 
the  weather.  And  yet  death  is  still  the  same — a  soldier's  life  is  wortii 
this  year  what  it  was  last,  and  every  month  that  passes  by  is  marked  in 
the  calendar  by  a  deeper  stain  of  blood.  Every  day,  instead  of  diminish- 
ing, makes  the  awe  of  this  war  become  greater  to  me." 

*'  I  fear  you  call  in  question  more  than  <  people,'  Miss  Stamford,"  said 
Sutton,  shrugging  his  shoulders ;  '*  you  upbraid  human  nature  at  large. 
What  will  it  not  get  accustomed  to  ?— especially  where  the  suffering  is 
merely  reflected  on  it  from  others  ?  But  in  some  cases  this  is  mercifully 
ordained.  Take,  for  instance,  the  hospitals,  at  present,  in  the  East. 
Had  Miss  Nightingale,  and  her  merciful  sisters  in  devotion,  not  *  accus- 
tomed' themselves  to  the  horrors  they  have  had  to  witness,  could  they 
have  performed  the  great  work  which  has  shown  our  age 

How  noble  a  thing  a  woman  may  become  P 

Not — understand  me — that  I  would  detract  one  iota  from  the  self-devo- 
tion and  sacrifice  which  must  have  been  required  of  them  ere  they 
acquired  this  '  custom' — ^they  must  have  striven  hard  for  the  mastery 
first,  and  to  some  the  effort  may  have  been  too  much — but  to  have  con- 
tinued their  work  at  all  they  must  have  become  to  a  certain  extent  used 
to  it." 

Helen  did  not  answer,  but  the  stead&st  glance  she  &;ave  upward  to  the 
Bummer  sky  would  have  told  Philip  Sutton,  had  he  looked  round,  how 
the  thought  they  had  got  accustomed  to  it. 

*'  Did  you,  with  your  strong  interest  in  the  subject,  never  think 
of  joining  the  nsterhood,  Miss  Stamford  ?"  asked  Sutton. 

Helen  shook  her  head.  "  My  duty  did  not  lie  there,"  she  said,  rather 
sadly ;  ^*  perhaps  the  sacrifice  with  me  lay  in  remaining  passively  at  home 
<  in  that  state  of  life'— and  all  the  rest  of  it,  Mr.  Sutton,  you  know." 
Helen  abruptly  ended,  for  she  became  shy  all  of  a  sudden  at  nndine  her- 
self talking  thus  to  a  mere  acquaintance.  But  seeing  that  Philip  still  lis* 
tened,  she  went  on.  ^'  What  do  you  think  Emily  did,  though  ? — Miss 
Hope,  I  mean — she  had  no  particular  tie  in  the  world,  poor  child,  and 
wished  with  all  her  heart  to  be  of  use ;  but  she  knew  how  absurd  it  was 
for  delieate  giris  to  offer  themselves,  as  she  had  heard  of  their  doing — girls 
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who  were  next  thing  to  useleM  nt  home— for  work  of  Hum  nertn  land. 
So  she  resolred  to  go  into  training  for  a  time,  got  into  one  of  the  bospi* 
tab,  worked  hard  and  patiently — though  leas  hara  than  that  Eastern  work 
most  be — woriced  aealoosly  for  a  fortnight,  and — had  to  rive  it  up* 
nioogh  not  at  all  delicate,  she  found  it  was  aboye  her  strength,  and  thai 
she  should  only  end  by  increasing  the  hospital  list,  and  so^  as  I  say,  she 

S¥e  it  up^     It  was  a  great  disappointment,  and  it  was  a  brave  thmg  to 
t  for  so  many  people  were  ill-natured  enough  to  sneer  about  it  and 

throw  out  inuendoes  that  required  courage  to  moe.   And '*  But  here 

the  conversation  was  cut  short,  for  the  subject  of  it,  looking  as  unlike  a 
person  who  had  ever  received  a  disappointment  of  any  sort,  galloped 
past  them  in  a  race  with  Jack  Stamford,  and  beckomng  them  witn  a 
smile  that  was  quite  irresistible  to  join,  off  they  both  set  along  this  shady 
bit  of  the  road,  utterly  forgetting,  in  their  mad  canter,  war,  hoi^itals,  eaco 
other,  and,  above  all,  the  scenery  they  had  ostensibly  come  to  ^dmire, 

*^  Oh,  the  Moss  Cottage,"  said  Emily,  checking  her  horse,  and  hardly 
aUe  to  speak ;  <*  and  that  particular  turn  of  the  road  Mrs.  Stamford  said 
we  were  to  look  at.  And  what  a  very  undignified  approach  to  Tintem^ 
for  there  it  is,  Mr.  Sutton." 

And  FhOip  looked  down  upon  the  beautiful  old  abbey  on  which,  even 
at  a  sober  pace,  you  come  so  unexpectedly  by  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road, 
and  as  he  looked  was  fain  to  confess,  that  much  as  he  had  heard  it 
praised,  the  ruin  itself  surpassed  his  expectations.  It  was,  as  Mrs.  Stam« 
ford  now  informed  him,  said  to  have  been  built  by  William  le  Clerc^ 
brother  to  the  first  Earl  of  Pembroke,  for  a  firatemity  of  Cistercian 
monks,  and  is  still  in  such  perfect  preservation,  that  you  need  not  draw 
iroon  imagination  to  form  an  idea  of  its  magnificence  as  you  look 
along  the  \c£ty  but  roofless  arches  of  its  aisles— arches  still  unbroken, 
though  the  ivy  hangs  from  them  in  thick  festoons,  the  erowth  of 
long-past  years.  Athwart  these  arches  the  sun  now  glinted,  diequering 
the  grass-grown  usles  with  shadows  of  the  haneing  foliage ;  scarce  a 
Inid  or  mouse  stirred  from  its  haunts  in  the  old  waSs,  and  a  strange  hush 
rested  over  the  ruin,  typical,  as  it  seemed,  of  the  eternal  stillness  resting 
on  bygone  ages,  of  the  solemn  silence  reigning  on  those  monastic  graves 
bdow. 

This  influence  was  felt  by  the  merry  group  who  had  just  entered  the 
abbey,  and  for  a  fow  moments  no  one  spoke  ;  but  we^  regret  to  say  that 
it  was  a  prolonged  stammer  from  Jack  Stamford  which  broke  the  spell, 
and  after  this  inharmonious  interruption  a  regular  exploration  of  the 
abbey  commenced.  Up  the  narrow  stairs  one  by  one  they  all  went 
(with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Stamford  and  Mrs.  Lloyd,  who  stayed  to 
superintend  die  luncheon  arrangements),  and  presently  emerged  at  a 
pddy  height  at  the  top  of  the  walls,  where,  however,  a  wide  enough 
path  did  away  with  the  apparent  danger.  And  then  Philip  and  Stam* 
ford  bein^  first  in  the  descent,  Helen  and  Emily  gave  them  the  slip ;  and 
when  PhDip  turned  from  below  to  look  for  them,  he  saw  as  pretty  a  pie-* 
tore  asyou  could  desire  to  look  upon.  Leaning  forward  with  cardess 
grace,  Helen  looked  down  at  them  ftrom  a  high-arohed  window,  her  pal^ 
earnest  face  with  its  bnuded  hair,  scarcely  shadowed  by  the  drooping 
plume  of  the  black  riding-hat  she  wore,  and  contrasting  well  with  the 
joyous  face,  rose-tintid  with  excitement,  tiiat  leaned  agunst  her  shoulder, 
as  Emily,  her  hair  half-loosened  and  her  hat  hangbg  round  her  neck^ 
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hdd  a  profcBion  of  wild  roses  gathered  up  m  the  ^irt  of  h^  grej  nSiagm 
habit,  toe  ivied  stone  ardi  fbraui^  a  fittia|^  firame  to  the  whole. 

*^  The  holy  monks  here  mart  bATe  been  a  rtnot  ordtc,"  Jade  obaerwrfy 
as  they  all  sat  down  to  limchecm  on  the  mossy  tvf  of  win*  had  been  tfaa 
rrfectory — and  as  he  spoke  he  rubbed  off  some  dost  which  had  stodc  te 
his  sleere — **  and  noi  nearly  so  joUy  as  the  monks  of  <M  were  in  iim 
habit  of  being.  They  oooldn't  have  got  up  and  down  those  nanow 
Stairs  if  they  had,  for  I'm  not  a  rery  b«Darly  man,  and  leok— X 
wooldn't  have  been  a  monk  here !" 

**  Or  anywhere,  Jack  ?"  said  Miss  Stamford,  smiling. 
**No. — Sutton,  some  chick-chidc-chick— " 

**  I  shouldn't  have  been  a  monk  either,"  said  Emily,  gxarely.  **  I 
woM  hare  been  a  Crusader,  and  won  my———" 

^'Iflken  and  saladP  conduded  Jack  Stamford,  much  after  ^&dumi 
of  the  Protestant  raven  in  Bamaby  Badge. 

**  Buty  Miss  Hope,**  sud  Philip,  **  ennaders  of^  ended  in  becxuDfing 
monks.  When,  lor  instance,  tmy  came  home  and  foond  their  kdye-t 
loves  had  married  some  one  else  in  the  interval,  what  was  there  left  te 
romance-knights  to  do  ?  What  should  you  have  done,  'Mjm  Stamfad?'* 
And  Philip  fixed  a  scrutinising  glanee  on  her  as  he  spoke. 

^*  I  think  I  should  have  died,"  BMea  answered,  slowly,  hot  with  sods 
suppressed  vehemence  that  she  rather  startled  her  questiooer,  and  Mm. 
Stamford  said,  in  a  sfightly  annoyed  tone, 

**  How  serioasly  you  take  things,  my  dear  child !  Pec^le  don't  die 
cjoita  so  easily;  as  my  aunt,  Lady  Cddstone,  nsed  to  say,  it  takes  m 
great  many  sudi  blows  to  cfaq>  even  a  eomer  oS  one's  heart." 

**!  should  many  a  w-w«widow!"  said  Jack;  ^we  shonU  be  on 
nesorly  equal  terms,  and  so  eonsde  one  another.  What  would  j^&u  do  if 
you  were  a  knight  in  each  distressed  drcomstances,  Miss  Hope  ?  A 
imsfbt^  mind,  I  say." 

**  Wdl,"  Slid  Emily,  with  a  pnzded  look,  and  her  blue  eyes  showing 
indications  of  mischief,  ^  if  I  were  a  knight — I — ^suppose-— I  diould— * 
get  over  it  in  time,  as  I  beBeve  most  peo{4e  do." 

Everybody  laughed  excepting  Helen,  who  seemed  at  that  moment  to 
have  taken  farewell  in  spirit  of  her  companions,  and  to  have  set  off  on  « 
voyage  somewhere  else.  And  Mrs.  Stamford,  thinking  the  conversation 
was  taking  a  peculiar  turn,  gave  it  a  difierent  direction,  and  entertained 
PfaiKp  with  m  varioos  degrees  of  kindred  m^iich  united  her  fomily  to 
the  Beavforts.  It  was  very  odd,  her  listener  reflected,  how  a  woman  so 
feal^  well-foom  and  highly  connected  as  Mrs.  Stamford  coiidd  be  goUty 
of  the  vulgarity  of  bringing  it  perpetually  before  you,  almost  as  li  jwol 
had  doubted  it.  ^*  If  her  aunts  and  cousins  were  Smiths  and  Snoolues^ 
she  wouldn't  always  be  quoting  th«n,"  Philip  sapiently  observed  to  him- 
self, ^  though  I  dare  say  their  remarks  would  be  as  weU  worthy  of  record 
as  when  Shv.  Stamford's  sister's  brother-in-law,  Lcnrd  Noodlleton,  said 
that  Monrnouthdnre  was  generally  damp  in  wet  weather." 

Bat  we  onrsdves,  Mr.  Sutton,  have  met  with  tlus  phase  of  snobbish- 
oess  in  people  who  ought  to  have  been  equally  free  from  it  with  Ma. 
Stamford,  wai.  indeed  with  many  other  and  individual  snobbishnosses 
in  peofde  who  might  deem  the  very  word  breathed  in  their  preeonse 
aloMMt  an  iasiidt.  Small  weaknesses — ofbener  small  nn^^hristianitiea. 
""I  mast  make  fiteodB  witii  Ifies  Hope,"  Philip  thought  to  hiasd^  as 
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^  mitolMd  die  two  giris  talkmg  together;  ^'  perhaps  by-and-bj  a  oonfi*. 
dante.  It  would  be  yerj  eood  poU^v,  for  she  is  evidently  very  intimato 
with  Helen  Stamford,  and  looks  as  if  she  would  be  good-natured.  That 
g^l  inteiertfl  me  Tery  much ;  she  is  quite  a  study.  I  really  think  I  am 
beginning  to  ears  for  her  P'  And  so,  on  the  ride  home,  he  and  Emily 
^rave  companions,  and  got  on  yery  well  indeed.  At  first  Philip  thought 
she  was  quite  a  diild,  and  studied  nothing  but  the  natural  history  oi  % 
perfept  menagerie  o£  pets  she  had  during  her  life  possessed,  for  she  would 
talk  of  nothing  elae.  What  a  flock  of  pigeons  she  had,  and  how  a  white 
^atail  always  perched  on  her  great  dog  Pilot's  bad^,  and  how  Pilot 
sabmitted  to  peas  being  strewed  all  over  his  shaggy  black  coat ;  and  how 
her  parrot  had  learned  to  stammer  from  being  for  some  time  in  the 
socie^  of  a — gentleman — who— stammered  verjf  badly,  and  how  afiraid 
she  was  this — gentleman — would  think  she  had  taught  it  on  purpose, 
till  Philip,  beooming  rather  tired  of  zoology,  thought  he  wonld  r^in 
Wm  StamfimL  But  from  parrots  Miss  Hope  diverged  to  South  Ame- 
zioaand  its  fiotests  primeyal,  sketched  scenes  of  tropical  life  quickly  and 
vividly,  rambled  from  America  to  Europe,  from  South  to  North — 
fron  the  luzanaat  southern  vegetation  to  Uie  pine  forests  of  Norway 
and  the  lava  plains  of  Iceland — with  such  a  graphic  power  of  description, 
that  Philip^  tkough  he  knew  she  coold  not  have  seen  all  these  pictures^ 
said,  ia  some  surprise,  that  he  supposed  she  had  been  a  great  traveller 
already? 

**  I  have  never  been  out  of  my  own  country  yet,"  she  answered,  *'  but 
I  intend  to,  soon— ^t  least  when  I  ean  find  somebody  to  go  with."  And 
she  gave  a  half-sigh. 

*'  Boer  child,"  Philip  thought,  ''  I  hope  she  isn't  going  to  be  a  gover- 
ness, or  anything  of  that  sort  I  Perhaps^"  he  said  aloud,  **  the  Stamfords 
■lay  be  yoor  escort  some  day." 

^  Yefl^"  Eouly  answered;  " I  shouldn't^mind  travelling  with  Helen." 

*'  You  are  mat  friends  ?"  Philip  suggested. 

^  Faends  1  Thereupon  ensued  an  outburst  of  praise  the  most  enthu- 
siastie^  and  to  which  h^  companion,  as  may  be  imagined,  lent  a  most 
willing  ear.  Few  people  thoroughly  understood  Helen,  but  there  was 
nobody  in  the  world  like  Helen— such  a  loyal,  constant  friend,  such  a 
noble,  truthfrd  soul ! 

And  yet,  with  all  her  enthusiasm,  Miss  Hope  was  also  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent  guarded  en  the  subject,  and  Philip,  had  he  sought  to  gain  more  par- 
tienlar  information  about  her,  would  have  found  his  curiosity  baffled. 
But  he  was  quite  satisfied  with  hearing  her  praised,  and  thought  how 
pleasant  it  must  be  to  have  such  a  warm  advocate  enlisted  in  your  behalf 
as  this  pretty  Emily  Hof^. 

SiifHenzy  Clayton  arrived  in  time  for  dmner ;  a  fair,  nale-complezioned 
man  of  abont  eight-and-tweniy,  not  handsome,  but  with  that  peculiar  air 
of  high  bleeding  which  women  prefer  in  a  man  to  mere  g^ood  looks. 
And  Sir  Henry  Clayton's  manner  betrayed  to  a  certain  extent  that  he 
was  accustomed  in  society  to  carry  all  before  him,  and  without  being 
aotaally  eoooeited,  seemed  to  intimate  that  he  received  every  attention 
as  his  due,  and  thus  compelled  most  people  to  pay  the  tax.  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  oldest  baronetcies  in  England  (his  father  had  refused  a 
peerage  on  this  account),  talented  much  above  the  average,  and  possessing 
great  charm  of  manner,  Sir  Hemy  Clayton  had  generally  found  himself 
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foocefltfiil  wiih  yeiy  little  trouble  in  anything  he  hid  conridered  it  wOTth 
while  to  undertake.  He  had  ^^  nn  talent  pour  le  tneceSi'^  and  was  per* 
feotly  well  aware  of  it. 

But  from  some  unaccountable  impube,  Philip  took  a  dislike  to  him  hmg 
before  dinner  was  over,  which  was  unfortunate,  as  Sir  Henir  was  so  popii* 
hiT  with  all  the  Stamford  family,  and  would  probably  remam  in  the  house 
as  long  as  Philip. 

One  comfort  was,  he  did  not  interfere  with  Miss  Stamford,  but  derotel 
himself  during  the  eyening  to  Emily  Hope  (after  haying  had  yarioua 
members  of  his  aristocratical  connexions  inquired  after  by  Mrs.  Stamford^ 
sat  by  the  piano  while  she  sang,  and  made  her  sing  all  his  fiiyourite  songs; 
talked  to  her  in  his  easy,  quiet  way,  which,  howeyer,  was  hr  vaore  amua- 
ing  than  many  a  more  yiyacious  one,  and  in  short  seemed  yery  good  friends 
indeed  with  Miss  Hope. 

So  Philip  had  plenty  of  opportunity  for  furthering  his  acquaintance 
with  Helen,  and  made  good  use  of  it.  But  in  a  pause  of  the  conyersa* 
tion,  as  he  looked  up  and  saw  Emily  yery  decidedly,  as  he  conadered, 
flirting  with  Sir  Henry  Clayton,  he  could  not  help  remarking  to  himself 
how  odd  it  was  women  could  care  about  such  a  prig  as  that,  without  a 
trace  of  good  looks  to  recommend  him,  and  such  an  insufferably  concdted 
manner!  But  what  wouldn't  a  woman  do  for  position?  He  had  known 
women  marry— oh,  infinitely  worse  men  than  that! — and  this  poor  de* 
pendent  girl  of  course  would  not  be  so  difficile,  though  it  was  yery  un- 
likely Clayton  would  commit  such  an  imprudence.  But  he  hoped  she 
was  not  the  kind  of  girl  to  marry  without  loye :  he  should  be  sorry  to 
think  Helen's  friend  could.     It  really  was  a  horrible  idea  a  woman  haying 

interested  motiyes  in  marriage — and '*    Though  why  poor  Sir  Henry 

Clayton  should  not  haye  been  married  for  loye  it  would  haye  puzxled  any 
one  but  Mr.  Sutton  to  say.  And  why  motiyes  to  a  certain  degree 
interested  in  Emily  should  be  so  yery  much  worse  than  in  Mr.  Sutton 
himself,  seemed  equally  unintelligible. 

**  Who  is  going  to  Southwold  with  me  to-morrow  ?"  Jack  Stamford 
asked  of  the  company  in  general.  **  Sir  Henry  has  only  Just  arriyed,  so 
I  won't  carry  him  off.  Sutton,  I  think  you  would  be-nent  much  by  my 
lecture,  and  I  know  you  take  an  interest  in  agriculture,  so  I  shall  enlist 
you  as  my  supporter." 

Now  if  Pmlip  had  known  how  yery  entertaining  Stamford's  lectures 
were,  and  with  what  admirable  ingenuity  he  inyariably  diyag^ed  from 
whateyer  the  subject  might  be  to  talk  about  eyerything  vii-connected 
with  it,  his  distinguished  self  in  particular,  he  would  probably  not  haye 
looked  so  blank  at  the  proposal  as  he  now  did.  As  it  was,  he  looked  so 
disinclined  to  agree  to  it,  that  Helen  hastened  to  say, 

^  <*  That  will  neyer  do.  Jack !  Mr.  Sutton  is  engaged  to  lunch  at 
Silyermere  with  us,  and  we  can't  let  him  off.  You  must  bear  your 
honours  alone — and  mind  you're  back  in  time  for  the  ball  on  Friday."  • 

Mrs.  Stamford  smiled  at  her  daughter,  and  approyed  graciously  of  the 
yeto  that  had  been  put  on  Philip's  departure  eyen  for  a  £iy. 

Philip  smiled  mentally.  "  Soh !  she  cares  already  about  my  staying,** 
h  e  thought.    «  Vogue  la  galere !" 
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THE  LOBD  PROTECTOR'S  GHOST. 

A  BAIiLAD, 

Bt  W.  Chablss  Ejbht. 

Pirnnadiately  after  the  Rettoration  the  dead  body  of  CromweU  was  remored 
from  iti  place  of  lolemn  tepultue  at  WestmiDtter,  and  hayiDg  been  drawn  mm 
a  common  hurdle  to  Tyburn,  was  there  dragged  out  of  ita  coffin  and  iuapended, 
with  ilendiah  exnltatkm,  upon  the  gallows  by  the  hands  of  the  publio  ezecu- 
-     r.] 

SAirsTBSiira  o'er  the  moorland  bnely— 

Darkness  dappling  into  day— • 
Lo !  one  courtly  gallant  only. 

Humming  a  blithe  roundelay, 

Rinfflets  trailing  on  his  shoulders ; 

Tufted  lip  and  tufted  chin ; 
Eyes  that  seem  to  seek  beholders — 

Loye  for  handsome  looks  to  win. 

Less  than  loye  were  nimrd  payment. 

Music  as  each  footfaJl  stirs. 
Rustling  in  that  broidered  raiment. 

Jingling  in  those  burnished  spurs. 

Tis  a  thing  of  silken  splendour, 

Perfum^  lace  and  yelyet  gear, 
nourished  with  the  gauds  that  render 

Gay  the  roystering  Cayalier. 

'Tia  a  pampered  lord  of  reyels 

Loitering  from  a  banquet  home. 
Fearing  neither  God  nor  deyils 

Where  his  wayward  pathway  roam. 

Prinking  deep  from  flagons  brimming, 
Wine  has  flushed  his  cheek  and  brain ; 

Yet  with  heated  senses  swimming. 
Calm  he  lounges  o'er  the  plain. 

Whim-inspired,  his  sleek  roan  scorning, 

And  his  gaily  liyeried  groom, 
QuafiTs  he  here  afoot  the  morning. 

Brushing  through  the  flowery  broom — 

Brushing  through  the  dewy  brambles 

Leisurely  as  o'er  a  lawn, 
Kot  yon  dismal  scene  of  rambles 

Darkling  at  the  glint  of  dawn. 

Sudden  sounds  of  doleful  anguish, 

Ghastly  gleams  of  lurid  light— 
Gleams  that,  fitful,  rise  and  languish— 

Glimmer  through  the  gloom  of  night. 

Startled,  pale,  aghast,  affrighted, 

Lo !  the  gallant  plain  doth  see. 
By  the  ghostlike  radiance  lighted. 

Grim  and  gaunt— the  Tyburn  tree. 
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And  beneath  the  gibbet  standing — 

Horror  in  its  lifeless  eyes— 
On  each  lineament  the  branding 

Tdren  of  a  form  that  dies — 

Hotting,  mouldered,  bine,  abhorr^ 
Yet  with  aspect  cahn  and  gpnd. 

He  who  thooffh  uncrowned  his  forehead 
Bdgned— uie  Bxder  of  the  hmd. 

Hnk!  the  Awftd  Phantom utteraig 

Woeful  wQords  and  dire  to  hear. 
Words  timt  breatiied  through  black  lips  mattenng^ 

Chill  the  Eeyeller's  bones  with  fear. 

*'  Minkm  !**  cries  tiie  ^beadfid  8peotTe» 

'*  I  am  he  who  once  did  widd 
Mighty  England's  glorious  soeptre ; 

Led  her  armies  to  the  field ; 

"  Scattered  all  her  ills  and  tenors 
As  the  winnow  driyes  tiie  chaff; 

And  for  all  her  tyrant's  errors 
Gave  her  right  witii  scorn  to  laugh. 

"  Traitorous  knaves  with  plots  < 

Trembled  at  my  sheathless  swo 
Knowing  that  its  ^lendroos  shining 

Was--4^  glory  of  the  Lord ! 

''  Nations  awed  before  my  power, 
Monarchs  shrinking  from  my  blow. 

At  my  coming,  carBed  the  hour 
Britain  first  became  tiieir  foe. 

"  Arbitrer  of  peace  and  battle, 

Li  my  grasp  the  bolts  of  war 
Kouted  warrior-hosts  like  cattle, 

Hurled  the  yiotor  from  his  car, 

"  Holland,  with  her  navies  scattered. 
Saw  our  banners  sweq>  the  main. 

Saw  them  flout  where  low  lay  tfaattmd 
Li  the  dust  the  pride  of  Spain. 

''  Scothuid's  ancient  brand  fell  broken 

When  it  crossed  my  iron  rod; 
Erin  knew  her  doom  was  spoken 

When  my  foot  was  on  her  sod. 

"  Distance,  impotent  to  sever 
Britons  from  mr  sheltering  fame. 

Found  them  guarded,  wherc£>eTer, 
By  the  terror  of  my  name. 

"  We  were  scathleas,  free,  defiaat^ 
Bent  to  none  but  God  the  knee. 

On  His  holy  aid  reliant, 
Peribus  though  the  path  might  be. 

"Now!  with  tarnished  standards  bwend. 
Draggling  at  the  heels  of  Eranoe : 

Fallen— not  with  fate  untoward. 
Cloven  helm  and  splintered  lanoe : 
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"  Shameless — 8tripi>ed  of  pride  and  splendonTi 

Like  a  crayen  knight  who  yields- 
England  to  chicane  doth  render 

Glory  iron  on  fongfaten  fields. 

**  Harlots  throng  the  CsBsais'  palace; 

Bastards  drain  the  realm  of  gold ; 
Puiders  drag  the  royal  chalice ; 

Bank  and  place  are  bought  and  sold. 

**  Puniest  state  of  meanest  power 

Britain's  stintless  wrath  contemns^ 
Now  when  by  oid  Julius'  Tower 

Dutoh  ships  ride  upon  the  Thames. 

"  Yet  with  dastard  shields  scarce  dinted. 

Plumes  uncropped  though  blurred  and  toni, 
Ye,  whose  recreant  brows  were  printed 

With  a  yillain  brand  of  scorn — 

"Palterers  with  kingly  yigour. 

Lords  in  form,  at  hdnrt  but  slayes, 
Human  ghouls,  with  coward  ri^ur 

IhtiggtBg  dead  men  from  ihea  giayes : 

"Ye,  who  while  this  shape  was  breathing 

Trembled  at  my  s'lance  awi^. 
When  my  soul  luid  left  its  sheathing 

Basely  spuned  the  enunbling  day: 

**  One  whose  guards  were  freemen  serried* 

One  before  whom  millions  bowed — 
Spumed  me  poweriess,  fifeless,  buried, 

EmM  me  mym  n^  mooldeting  sfai^Hui: 

^  On  a  murderous  hurdle  drew  me— 

Lord  of  earth  from  sea  to  sea  1— 
Through  my  corpse  in  mockery  slew  me» 

Hung  me  on  the  fdon's  tnt. 

"Yiler  vengeance  neyer  mortal 

Dreamt  3  out  of  Hell's  hiack  womb, 
BurstiBg  of'n  Death's  sacred  portal, 

lifiiDg  eiv'n  th«  awfal  tosb. 

*'Hence,  the  princely  race  ye  cherish— 

Tawdry  trifle  of  a  day — 
Qoackly  from  the  throne  diaU  perish, 

Swiftly  from  the  worid  decay  r 

Dismal  sounds,  the  soul  appalling 

BxBK  tiie  gaUant's  brain  arounc^ 
Horrid  gleams  about  him  faUing, 

Swooned  upon  the  dewy  gtooBd. 

Grimly  looms  the  gallows  o'er  him : 

Not  a  living  thing  doth  stir, 
Where  no  lo^l^  frowns  befoxe  him 

QkiMi  of  ki^y  Otiver. 
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The  great  feature  in  the  history  of  modern  financial  operations  in 
France  has  been  the  extension  of  public  credit.  It  seems  almost  astound* 
ing  to  an  Englishman — with  whom  public  and  mercantile  credit  haye 
b^me  national  traditions,  and  with  whom  the  use  of  cre^ity  as  an  agent 
in  the  production  of  wealth  and  the  circulation  of  capital,  is  as  much  an 
admitted  thine  as  the  existence  of  capital  itself — that  France  never  rose 
bejond  the  primitive  idea  of  taxation,  till  fcnrced  to  extraordinary  mea^ 
sures  by  the  necessity  of  liquidating  the  national  debt,  and  effecting  an 
indemnification  for  tne  wars  of  the  Empire,  and  when  &iling  so  to  do 
the  country  would  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  a  hostile  army  of 
occupation. 

From  the  year  1818  to  1854,  an  epoch  when  prodigious  loans  were  ne- 
gotiated, M.  Capefigue  tells  us,  many  minds  have  busied  themselves  with 
uquiring  how  it  was  that,  in  1815,  the  first  loan  of  the  city  of  Paris  waa 
only  negotiated  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  how  it  was  that  the  whole 
resources  of  the  Bank  would  not  enable  it  to  raise  six  millions  of  stock  at 
5  per  cent.,  and  at  60  for  the  100,  and  that  the  money  had  to  be  nego* 
tiated  upon  the  Exchange  at  Amsterdam,  Frankfort,  and  London. 

The  answer  of  an  Englbh  political  economist  would  be  very  simple. 
There  can  be  no  system  of  credit  until  there  has  been  a  considerable 
accumulation  of  capital ;  for  when  capital  first  beffins  to  be  accumulated, 
those  who  possess  it  apply  it  direcdy  in  aid  of  their  own  labour.  Again, 
supposing  a  sufficient  capital  exists,  under  which  circumstances  a  system 
of  credit  nas  a  natural  tendency  to  arise,  and  will  continue  to  grow  with 
the  increase  of  capital,  such  credit  will  be  at  once  checked  by  the  slightest 
distrust  in  the  soundness  or  permanency  of  die  existing  laws,  government^ 
or  social  state  of  a  countiy,  involving,  as  such  changes  do,  a  general 
sense  of  the  insecurity  of  property. 

The  amour  propre  of  a  Frenchman,  much  less  limited  than  the  terri- 
tory of  France  itself,  as  we  have  seen  so  lately  exemplified  in  M.  Granier 
de  Cassagnac's  ideas  of  the  relation  of  die  government,  not  only  to  a 
national  but  to  a  general  literature,  stoops  not  to  such  elementary  con- 
siderations. <<  Justice  must  be  done,"  is  all  M.  Capefigue  vouchsafes 
in  explanation,  "  to  some  practical  men  of  the  epoch,  who  laboured  with 

Serseverance  at  the  great  work  of  the  constitution  of  credit,  without  ever 
espairine  of  the  fortune  of  the  country,  and  who  openly  proclaimed  that 
a  soil  such  as  that  of  France,  a  people  so  intelligent  and  so  wealthy,  pro- 
tected by  a  serious  and  nations!  government,  could  not  foil  to  find  im- 
mense resources  in  the  confidence  of  all." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  patriotic  aspirations  have  a  real  and 
sound  basis  to  go  upon,  but,  with  the  exception  of  **  soil"  and  ^<  in- 
telli^ce,"  it  may  be  foirly  questioned  if  the  other  elements  of  nublic 
credit,  individual  or  national  wealth,  and  a  "serious  and  national — ^by 

*  Histoire  des  Grandes  Op^tions  ilDanci^res :  Banquei,  Bourses,  Empnmts, 
Ck>mpagDie8  Indostrielles,  &c  VoL  III.  Empnmts,  Boorsei,  Cr^fe  Public, 
Grands  Capitalistes  de  rEurope,  1814— 185S.    Par  M.  Capefigue. 
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whidi  popular  government  is  really  meant — were  nnanimoosly  believed 
in  in  1816. 

Some  of  the  liabilities  of  France  at  the  oondiision  of  the  war  and  th^ 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  were  carious  enough.  There  were  the 
«*  forced  loans,**  exacted  by  Marshal  Davoust  from  the  bank  of  Ham- 
burg, and  by  General  Rapp  from  Denmark.  There  were  no  end  of 
contracts  for  supplies  from  the  time  of  Robespierre  to  those  of  Dam, 
which  no  one  had  ever  dreamt  of  paying.  There  was  the  indemnifica- 
tion of  the  English  imprisoned  during  Uie  Revolution  and  the  Empire, 
and  kft  the  moneys  transmitted  to  them,  and  which  had  never  reached 
their  destination.  As  to  Germany,  the  whole  country  was  covered  with 
the  promissory  notes  of  eenerals  and  commissaries  for  supplies,  which 
had,  till  the  Restoration,  been  looked  upon  as  so  much  waste  paper.  But 
it  is  with  nations  as  with  men,  the  day  of  reckoning  must  come.  And 
when  the  imperial  system  of  conquest  and  extortion  had  been  nut  down 
by  the  strong  arm  of  European  intervention,  France  was  callea  upon  to 
pay  its  debts,  the  cost  of  its  amlntion. 

At  this  crisis  there  arrived  for  the  first  time  in  Paris,  to  negotiate  directly 
for  particular  interests,  and  representing  the  credit  of  the  esUblishments  or 
banks  of  Hanover  and  of  Hesse,  a  joong  Israelite,  descended  firom  a  re* 
apeotable  and  even  then  powerful  family;  bom  at  Frankfort,  in  the  midst  of 
Tast  operations,  he  might  nave  been  about  twenty-eight  years  of  affe  in  1814 ; 
his  aspect  was  peculiarly  that  of  the  type  of  the  German  Jew,  without  admix- 
ture; his  hair  was  red,  his  eyes  round,  with  the  indelible  blot,  the  colour 
heightened  on  his  cheeks,  his  mouth  large,  his  lips  thick,  his  address  so  blandly 
civu,  that  it  almost  seemed  to  have  been  toned  down  bj  persecution,  or  derived 
from  the  position  in  which  the  German  Jews  were  placed  at  Frankfort.  In 
other  respects,  with  a  willing  and  kindly-intentioned  oisposition,  a  probity  that 
was  indisputable,  great  skill  in  stock  exchanKC,  and  expert  as  the  father  of  the 
family  in  the  alloy  of  metals,  James  Rothschild,  the  tnird  son,  who  was  after* 
wards  destined  to  carry  out  such  extensive  n^tiations  with  ffovemment, 
entered  upon  his  career  at  the  bottom  of  a  yard  m  the  Rue  Lepelletier,  from 
whence  he  studied,  with  aptitude  and  perseverance,  the  financial  nosition  of 
Paris,  and  the  monetary  operations  that  were  about  to  be  effected.  Such  small 
commencements  of  a  great  existence  are  always  honourable.  They  are  not  a 
'  reproach ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  grounds  for  eulogium. 

There  was  another  personage,  however,  who  played  an  important  part 
in  the  great  financial  operations  necessitated  by  the  embarrassments  of 
France  at  the  end  of  the  wars  of  the  Empire  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons.  This  was  Talleyrand,  who  haa  never  ceased  to  dabble  in  the 
funds  whether  under  a  republic  or  an  empire,  whether  it  was  in  Francei 
England,  Hamburg,  or  the  United  States.  Talleyrand  lost  and  re-made 
several  fortunes  during  his  lifetime.  When  President  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  he  speculated  with  the  security  of  regulating  events,  and  he 
had  associated  with  him  other  gambling  abbes — notoriously  the  Ahh6 
Louis,  who  had  been  grand  vicar  to  the  revolutionary  prenaent,  and  of 
whom  the  prince  of  abb^  made  a  minister  of  finances  at  the  Restoration. 
The  French  bankers,  it  is  but  proper  to  acknowledge,  gave  in  their  adhe- 
tton  generally  to  the  new  stato  or  things ;  Lafitto  was  one  of  the  first  to 
hoist  the  whito  cockade,  and  all  felt  dutt  peace,  by  bringing  back  liberty 
of  action,  was  also  g<»ng  to  extend  the  action  and  the  power  of  the  great 
financiers.    The  Restoration,  on  its  side,  was  grateful  to  the  bankers;  it 
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fonfinned  tha  titlfii  of  htfon  giy^n  to  M«8tn.  Ddsiswt,  Hottingoef^ 
Hallet,  and  Florentin  Seilli^re,  and  it  elevated  Messrs.  Perr6ganx  and 
Chrel^e  to  the  peerage  as  oounts.  On  tbe  other  hand,  die  Bestoralion 
made  some  mistaJces  in  its  generoua  haste.  A  million  of  money  tiwpaid 
over  to  Madame  de  Stael,  in  liquidation  of  a  loan  made  by  M.  Nedcer, 
at  a  time  whan  poor  emigrants  were  begging  at  the  gates  of  tin  diftiean, 
and  a  few  months  after  Madame  de  Stael,  wedded  to  the  Duo  de  Btogliev 
opened  those  political  salons  where  everything  was  done  to  undermine 
the  influence  of  the  king,  Capefigue  insists  that  the  BestOTation  was 
guilty  of  the  capital  f&ult  of  doing  mudi  for  its  enemies  and  nothing  for 
its  friends.  Above  all,  there  was  no  restitution  made  of  the  property 
oonfiscated  by  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire — a  sore  point  with  Ihe 
loyalists: 

And  what  was  liie  result  of  such  concessions  ?  Bid  the  concessions  made  to 
tiiose  who  had  obtained  posBession  of  the  national  domains  prevent  M.  B^ranger 
panning  his  sawsstioally  puerile  song  of  the  "  Marquis  of  Garabas"  against  those 
who  hw.  been  plundered  for  the  benefit  of  the  spcdiators  ?  Virgil  went  for  the 
proprietors  who  had  been  victims  of  the  civil  wars ;  M.  B^ranger  insulted  their 
BgUHortuncb,  and  hi^  vulgar  pipe  was  tuned  to  the  bad  passions  of  the  people 
against  emignint^  because  their  bodies  were  wasted,  their  horses  were  lean  and 
lank^  and  their  swords  were  inscribed  *'  Eontenoy !" 

There  were  other  grounds  of  opposition  to  the  m<»uffchy  in  the  new 
interests  that  had  sprung  up  from  prolonged  warfare ;  such,  more  espe- 
cially, were  the  systems  of  internal  communication  which  had  attained 
devdopment^from  the  maritime  blockade;  chemical  works  had  arisen  in 
•fery  direction  to  supersede  colonial  products ;  even  smuggling  had  be* 
eome  general  and  lucrative.  Add  to  this,  the  very  bankers  who  had 
welcomed  the  monarchy  were  jealous  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  Capefigue 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  revolution  of  the  Hundred  Days  can  only 
he  explained  by  this  hostility  of  interests  and  of  assoeiaAaons  whidi  arose 
i^on  a  first  Best<»mtion. 

l^e  charter  had  sought  to  oonciliate  thinfi;s  that  were  irreconcilable  from 
mutual  jealousy  :  the  ancient  with  the  new  nobility ;  confiscated  properly  with 
spoliations ;  emigrants  with  republicans ;  the  regicides  made  countSj  as  MM. 
Thibaudeau,  Beruer,  and  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  with  the  gentlemen  of  ancient 
fiimilies,  the  Blacas,  the  D'Havres>  and  the  Qrammonts ;  the  dukes,  whose  titles 
were  acc[uired  at  the  National  Convention,  such  as  Messrs.  Fouch^  and  Camba* 
c^r^  with  the  faithful  royalists,  the  D'Escars,  the  D'Avaravs,  and  the  Lavals. 
This  struggle  of  origms,  vanities,  misplaced  hopes,  and  of  threatened  interesti^ 
ooold  only  end  in  a  prompt  and  terrible  solution;  nor  was  it  long  in  ccHning. 

In  a  financial  point  of  view,  the  return  from  Elba  had  only  one  result, 
ihat  of  lowerii^  the  funds.  The  pound  sterling,  which  had  lowered  m 
value  under  the  first  Sestoration  to  24fr.  90c,  fetched  26fr.  70c  The 
Five  per  Cents,  fell  to  56L  30c  ;  yet  the  government  of  the  Hnndrsd 
Days  raised  no  new  taxes,  it  depended  for  its  marrelloua  reorganisation  of 
the  army  upon  some  forty  millions  found  in  tiie  royal  treasury  and  upon 
patriotic  pa$.  M.  Delorme,  for  example,  proprietor  of  the  weil»known 
^rcade  whidi  bears  his  name,  contributed  100,00(^.,  and  M.  Grerauda^ 
of  the  Messageries,  handed  over  all  his  available  means. 

Still,  this  not  sufficing  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  campaign  of  Water* 
loo,  M.  Ouvrard  was  called  in,  and  this  financier,  in  ocainexion  witii 
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,  M.CflpcffigQOSBTt^^'Aeie  are  always  fide  l)>y  nde  wMh  ■kiS  womB 

lUaagB  hm  pure  and  less  eloTaied  wkich  confMiad  themseiref  the  one 
with  the  other,  and  there  often  exist  great  harmonies  between  fivtoae  8n4 
eoDMi  tint  are  punishable  by  kw,'*  raoceeded  in  efibeting  a  loan,  bat 
by  the  aide  of  waieh  Capefigne  also  remarks^  **  Whata  mamifieentspeo- 
tftde  did  not  Esgfond  present  at  tins  moment  as  oooftrastM  wiA  saoh  a 
pitifid  eperatioB  !"  Lord  Castlereagh  sirned  subsidies  with  Ihe  great 
powers:  with  Russia,  2,500,000/.;  with  Austria,  d,000,000£;  with 
IVnans  2,000,000/. ;  and  with  the  other  states,  1,500,000^ ;  total, 
9^000^000^  A  fearful  burden  left  to  ftiture  generations  from  a  mistaken 
pdiey.  By  our  islanded  position  and  maritime  soperimty,  we  had,  in 
waKty,  less  to  fear  from  the  supremacy  of  Napoleon  ihasa  the  continental 
states ;  and,  vnder  any  circumstances,  if  Russia,  Austria,  and  Fmssia  did 
not  feel  their  interests  and  safety  involved  in  putting  down  the  empire  of 
inranoD,  it  never  eould  have  been  the  duty  of  Great  Britain  to  pay  them 
fer  fighting  tfieir  own  battles.  Capefigue  tells  us  elsewhere  that  the  sub- 
sidy tQ  the  allies  was  framed  upon  the  extravagant  estimate  of  20/.  for 
•fwy  foot  sokKer  brought  into  the  field  by  the  allies^  and  25/.  for  every 
hoiseman.  W^  might  Napoleon  say  that  wars  end  favourably  for  those 
who  hsHFO  most  gold. 

As  to  the  Chambers^  that  were  convoked,  they  spent  their  whole  time 
ni  politieal  Master,  and  ihey  did  not  even  condescend  to  trouble  fhem- 
•elves  with  financial  matters.  So,  when  the  time  came  for  the  capitula- 
tion of  Paris,  M.  Lafitte  had  to  advance  a  million  of  money.  The 
in^natioB  expenenoed  in  France  at  the  circumstance  that  the  funds  fell 
with  the  tRumph  of  tiie  French  arms  at  Sebastopol  has  been  immortalised 
in  Ponsard's  drama ;  but  it  was  not  greater  than  what  was  experienced 
vpfaen  it  was  fonnd  that  the  disasters  of  Waterioo  had  the  effect  of  raising 
ijbe  same  funds.  The  fiiet  is,  that  while  France  saw  sometiiin?  deplorable 
in  that  catastrophe  to  tiieir  national  glory,  financiers  contemplated  in  the 
some  event  a  return  ofpeace  and  the  restoration  of  confidence :  hence 
die  rise  in  the  funds.  The  £etll  of  Sebastopol,  on  the  contrary,  prognosti- 
cated the  carrying  on  of  war  with  greater  vigour  than  ever^— an  antici- 
pation onhr  friistrated  by  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  French  army  and 
tke  financial  necessities  ef  the  new  Empire. 

France  had  really  adequate  cause  for  gloomy  apprehensions  when  the 
Montry  was  occupied  by  some  700,000  men,  and  the  continental  generals 
began  to  hint  at  reprisals  for  what  the  republicans  had  done  in  Italy, 
Dam  at  Beriin,  and  Spandau  and  Davoust  and  Vandamme  in  Germany. 
It  required  the  tact  of^  Talleyrand  to  argue  that  recriminations  were  of 
BO  nse^  and  if  a  contribution  must  be  paid,  the  governing  po?rers  must  be 
left  the  means  of  proidding  the  same.  In  this  contribution  of  war, 
Awstria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  received  nearly  double  what  England  ob- 
tained, a  countay  that  subsidised  the  other  three.  That  is  to  say, 
En^^and  received  only  25,000,000  firancs,  Russia  received  40,000,000, 
Eroasia  47,200,000,  and  Austria  48,400,000. 

To  meet  this  indemnification  of  the  powers,  a  general  loan  was  efi^Bcted 
by  ihe  Abb6  Louis,  Talleyrand's  financial  minister,  and  it  was  at  the 
same  epoch  that  a  first  loan  was  effected  of  nine  mSlions  for  the  dtj  of 
Piffis,  and  which  was  raised  vrith  great  difficulty,  for  France  was  not  at 
that  time  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  public  crecKi  Loois  XVIIL  had 
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no  idea  of  taziDg  meat  and  provinons  of  all  kinds  as  is  done  in  oar  own 
times,  and  the  oonsequenoes  of  which  maj  one  day  be  disastrous  to  the 
gOTomment  that  imposes  them. 

Besides  the  contributions  which  France  was  called  upon  to  pay  at  the 
second  Restoration,  the  financial  resources  of  the  country  were  also 
burdened  with  demands  for  other  indemnities  to  a  fearful  extenti  and 
they  had  to  support  an  army  of  occupation,  among  whose  commanders, 
wears  toldi 

The  Duke  of  Wellin^n  was  espeoially  merciless  towards  the  commissaries 
charged  wi^  the  supplies  for  the  linglisn  troops,  ^o  are  so  fcmd  of  makhig 
themselves  comfortable.  The  foreien  officer  oiten  exchanged  his  rations  for 
silyer  in  enchanting  Paris,  that  fi;araen  of  Armida^  where  the  victors  were  sob- 
dued  by  the  enervation  of  the  habits  and  the  gaiety  of  manners,  the  conquered 
still  preserving  their  power  of  seductive  civilisation. 

A  theme  so  flattering  to  national  vanityi  even  when  brought  about  by 
national  humiliation,  is  dwelt  upon  at  length  by  M.  C^pe&gae.  The 
financial  condition  of  the  country  not  only  received,  we  are  told,  ma 
impetus  from  the  extravagance  of  the  allies,  but ''  English  fiunilies,  birds 
of  passage,  hastened  to  make  up  for  the  time  lost  from  pleaspre  during 
twenty  years  of  warfore!''  Extortion  v^as  practised  in  every  direction; 
*<  it  was  a  kind  of  reprisals,''  and  the  exchange  upon  London  rose  in  ac- 
cordance. But  it  was  not  only  the  English:  all  the  allies  gambled.  The 
Grand  Duke  Constantino  was  so  extravagant  that  the  emperor,  his 
brother,  was  obliged  to  order  a  change  of  quarters,  and  as  to  BlQcher, 
Loub  XVIIL  said  of  him,  "  Ce  BlOcher  a  pris  notre  habit  mais  il  a  laiss£ 
sa  culotte."  No  wonder,  when  the  Cerde  dee  Etrangers — a  magnificent 
gamblins^-house,  where  nothing  was  omitted  to  excite  ihe  visitor— the 
most  dehcate  viands,  a  profusion  of  wines,  and  refined  manners — was  con- 
ducted by  an  ex-grand  fermier.  Even  beauty  was  enlisted  to  add  to  the 
seductions  of  the  eambling-table.  The  bourgeois  class  dates  from  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  of  prosperity  inaugurated  at  this  epoch* 
James  Rothschild,  to  whom  most  of  the  German  letters  of  credit  were 
made  payable,  had  to  remove  his  offices  into  the  Rue  de  Provence*  He 
was  to  be  seen  eveiywhere— in  the  ministerial  offices,  in  the  ante-chambers 
of  ffenerals,  or  at  the  Bourse— with  that  persevering  suavity  and  that  tone 
which  the  Israelites  from  the  banks  of  the  Maine  never  get  rid  o(  ac« 
commodating  all  parties,  and  doing  business  with  a  liberau^  which  waa 
utterly  unknown  to  the  great  Genevese  banking-house  of  raris,  whidi, 
**  with  a  heart  hard  as  Calvin,  was  a  perpetual  psalm  of  penitence  to  all 
borrowers  who  applied  to  her  in  their  dbtress." 

The  great  financiers  enjoyed  another  important  advantage  woAiet  the 
Restoration ;  they  were  no  longer  under  the  surveillance  of  a  dictatorial 
police,  or  liable  to  be  treated  as  conspirators,  as  Mr.  Hope  of  Amsterdam 
and  Mr.  Labonchere  had  been,  for  negotiating  with  Mr.  Baring  of 
London.  A  few  were,  however,  distrustdi,  and  among  them  M.  Lafitte^ 
whom  we  have  seen  abettbg  tiie  Waterioo  campaigner  with  pecuniary 
means,  and  M.  Ouvrard,  who  had  advanced  money  to  the  same  cause 
solely  in  the  hopes  of  being  repaid  previous  loans,  amounting  to  some 
twelve  millions,  and  all  of  which  were  now  alike  jeopardised  by  the 
Restoration.  The  Ahh6  Louis  was  no  longer  minister  of  finance.  At 
the  second  Restoration,  the  Due  de  Richelieu  had  advanced  M.  Corvette 
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to  that  position,  and  open  flnaoeial  war  was  dedaied  an^nit  the  great 
contractor  for  the  Empire.  A  new  system  of  things  was  introduced  at  the 
tame  time  into  financial  affairs ;  all  the  great  hankers  were  seduced  by  a 
title  or  a  bit  of  ribbon  to  play  at  soldiers ;  most  of  the  bankers  groaned 
SKTOond  Manneur  Comte  a  Artois,  at  the  Pavilion  Marsan,  were  chieft 
of  the  National  Gaard,  at  that  time  so  devoted  to  the  Bourbons ;  the 
legions  reckoned  six  financial  colonels ;  the  staff  was  almost  solely  com* 
pMed  of  bankers  and  stockbrokers ;  the  white  cockade  was  exhibited  wilii 
pride ;  and  while  Monsieur  was  the  popular  prince  at  the  Bourse^  the 
Comte  de  Bruges  and  the  Due  d*Osmond  were  amonff  the  speculators  who 
were  in  constant  relations  with  the  capitalists.  The  Liberal  party,  ibe 
dBipring  of  the  Calvinistic  spirit  in  banking,  had  not  then  united  itself 
into  a  consbtent  opposition. 

All  the  powers  of  Europe  be^,  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  to  exa« 
mine  seriously  into  their  nnancial  position.  Capefigue  gives  credit  to 
England  for  having  met  difficulties,  which  would  have  been  overwhelming 
to  any  other  country,  with  characteristic  coolness  and  audacity.  Count 
Stadion,  in  Austria,  aware  that  the  current  coin  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  attempted  to  substitute  a  portion  for  the  paper  money  of  the 
country  by  mviting  the  Israelites  fit>m  Frankfort  and  other  German 
dties,  where  ihey  stiU  existed  under  the  ban  of  the  middle  ages.  M. 
de  Mettemich  was  thus  first  brought  into  relation  with  the  Rothschilds. 
Prussia  and  the  smaller  German  states  were  obliged  also  to  have  recourse 
to  the  Jews,  and  they  even  raised  money  in  advance  upon  their  portions 
of  the  general  indemnification.  Russia  alone,  of  the  continents  states^ 
was,  thanks  to  its  rich  mines,  independent  of  paper  money.  The  Steig* 
Hties  at  St  Petersburg  were  as  active  and  more  felicitous  than  the  Sinas 
of  Vienna  in  converting  paper  into  silver  roubles.  The  French  elections 
of  1816  returned  a  majority  of  landowners  and  royalists,  who  would  have 
restored  the  property  of  tiie  emigrants  and  made  the  turbulent  pavt  but 
Louis  XVIlt.  held  by  the  charter,  and  deeming  that  ^'  accomplished 
filets''  should  be  considered  as  such,  he  relied  upon  loans  and  taxes  to 
meet  the  national  liabilities.  The  new  minister,  Corvette,  even  brought 
over  those  who  were  interested  in  the  past,  as  CoUot,  Roy,  Sequin, 
Ouvrard,  and  Lafitte,  by  holding  out  hopes  of  liquidation  of  their  daims 
if  tiiey  would  only  abet  the  raising  of  new  loans. 

The  majority  of  the  Chambers  were  opposed  to  this  proceeding.  The 
commission  appointed  by  the  representatives  announced  a  new  budget, 
one  of  the  chief  items  of  which  was  the  sale  of  the  forests  belonging  to 
the  state  and  in  part  to  the  clergy.  M.  de  Vill^le,  deputy  for  Toulouse, 
took  the  lead  in  tbis  discussion.  With  a  firail  body  and  short  stature, 
and  not  even  the  graces  of  eloquence,  he  was  so  lucid  in  his  logic  that 
he  gained  at  once  a  great  moral  ascendancy  over  his  contemporaries. 
There  were  not  vranting  other  persons  who  individually  supported  other 
systems,  chiefly  by  means  of  pamphlets.  Such  were  M.  Bncogne,  after- 
wards receiver-eeneral ;  M.  Gaudin,  minister  of  finance  under  the  Em- 
pire ;  M.  Gamier,  and  M.  Lafitte ;  but  almost  all  these  systems  pointed 
to  a  loan,  forced  or  otherwise. 

Mere  theory  and  discussion  did  not,  however,  contribute  a  hal^nny 
to  the  treasury,  which  was  upon  tiie  veree  of  bankruptc^r.  Lafitte  and 
Saulot-Baguenault  in  Paris,  were,  wiui  some  houses  in  Amsteidami 
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Ae^mily  01160  that  would  poseliMe  ganam^ent  p^^MV  m^  thai  at  57* 
The  faot  1$,  that  they  fo&ad  a  hetter  iDyeetment  in  buying  op  '^^M^^'ni^ 
fciestfy  and  palaees»  M.  Oavrard  haa  boaeted  that  the  sohitbn  of  tha 
gnat  difficulty  had  iti  origin  with  him ;  hot  Capefigne  deniea  thif,  ud 
a^^fl  it  came  from  the  Duke  of  Wellbgton  and  from  CouotPono  di 
BorgOy  espeeially  from  the  fonner,  to  wl:^  the  Duo  de  Biehelieu  fint 
addroMod  him8el&  It  it  ftraoge  to  cootemphite  the  man  of  the  •wok^I 
A*  victor  at  Waterioo^  ia  time  of  peace  lolTing  the  gveat  financial  diffi* 
aalty  of  France  ^  yet  it  wae  through  hie  reoommendationf  and  interoee* 
eitMu  tiiat  the  mmt  loan  of  1817  wae  negotiated  with  the  Hopea  of 
Amsterdam  and  the  Baringe  of  London.  This  negotiation  gi^Fcs  to  the 
Legitimist  Capefirue  an  opporHunity  for  a  little  criticifm  upon  the  British 
peerage.  The  Thellussons,  raised  to  the  peerage  by  Pitt  under  the  titl# 
of  Barons  of  Rendlesham,  were,  he  says,  neiUier  descended  from  the 
Flesofaelles,  nor  were  any  of  their  ancestors  ambassadors  from  Geneva  to 
theooort  of  LoaisXV.  The  Barings,  who  sucoeededto  the  title  of 
Barons  of  Aahbumham,  were  descended  from  one  John  Baring*  of  Phila* 
delphia,  who  wadded  anodier  American,  Louisa  Bingham,  and  they  had 
neither  Saxon  nor  Norman  blood  in  their  veins.  Sapefigue,  howevaf^ 
forgets  that  they  must  have  been  English  before  becoming  Americana* 
Be  is  most  nrobably  no  less  wide  of  we  mark  when  he  attribotea  to  the 
Bopes  and  the  Banngs  the  introdaction  of  boiled  fish  and  voast  beef  into 
Paris,  and  the  supplanting  of  intelleotual  oonv«rsatloa  by  cold,  practiosl 
foots.  With  all  these  drawbacks— fish,  beef,  and  matters  of  fiKt^^ha 
Barings  and  the  Hopes  saved  financial  France,  and  in  Capefigue's  own. 
words,  '*  Capital  abounded  under  the  guarantee  of  the  two  booses  Hope 
and  Baring ;  scarcely  a  year  had  elapsed  since  no  one  would  purohasi 
French  stc^  now  every  one  asked  for  it  after  the  negotiation  had  beeu 
concluded  with  Baring.  By  means  of  weis^ity  sacrifices^  France  at 
length  witnessed  the  foundation  of  its  credit:  credit^  the  power  o£ 
aoodem  nations  r 

Such  a  lesult^iatorally  created  no  small  jealousy  among  the  banheia 
of  Paris.  The  frmds  rose  to  61  and  even  63,  and  they  complained  that 
fevsign  houses  alone  profited  by  tiie  rise.  Among  the  most  violent  of 
the  mseontented  was  M.  Casimir  P6rier,  whom  Capefigne  describes  aa 
<*  a  dictatorial,  angry  spirit,"  who  had  founded  a  banking  establishment^ 
<<  harsh  and  haughty  towards  its  clients.'*  This  is  somefi4ftat  of  a  tra- 
ditional characteristic  amoi^  tiie  bankers  of  France,- and  is  not  unknown 
elsewhere.  M.  Casimir  P^er  also  sent  forth  a  pamphlet  against  the 
Hope  and  Baring  loan,  from  his  hotel  near  the  old  con««nt  of  tiie  Cap«H 
chins,  which  first  opened  to  him  the  doors  of  the  Chamber  of  DeputMSy 
where  he  soon  became  to  the  leh  that  which  Lafitte  was  te  the  rignt  sick 
of  the  House.  Capefigue  says  they  were  "  the  respective  chiefr  of  the 
Bofitical  bank,  a  strange  anomaly  which  only  a  weak  government  could 
be  subjected  to.*^  The  example  opened  the  way  to  Lefi^Mrve,  Odiei^ 
Aadr6,  Ganneion,  and  Delesanrt,  who  all  left  th^  banks  to  swell  the 
numbers  of  the  liberal  opposition.  Even  M.  Temana,  who  owed  every- 
thin^  to  the  Restoration,  left  his  foctory  to  join  in  the  ootcry.  Thf 
pubhc  were  delighted  with  this  change  of  things ;  tiievhad  got  weai^.  of 
the  age  of  long  moustaches,  great  swords,  and  soldierJabouieM,  yi^sHSSf* 
ineiiCs  iH  gramn^  Capefigue  eaUs  them,  and  they  wsce  now  fraosied 
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aAerlitnldQgaiidlmdiistnalodebritiM;  ererj  shopkeeper  beeuM  a  heiu^ 
and  ^the  puerile  and  tedkiiKie  songs  ol  M.  B^ranger,  insuUDg^  alike  to 
jfSgkm  and  to  morality,  exalted  this  new  worship.'' 

A.  "  sabn  de  finance"  was  a  rarity :  at  M .  Lafitte's,  nothing  was  talked  of 
but  politics ;  tiie  master  was  civil,  but  he  assumed  saoh  airs  of  superiority,  he 
had  so  good  an  opinion  of  himsdf,  that  there  was  no  room  for  any  one  dse« 
At  M.  u  Fader's,  ihe  supreme  master,  haaghty  as  Juj^ter  Tonans,  liad  a  smilb 
only  for  electors,  and  his  coloor  never  chai^ged  except  under  the  excitement  of 
the  House ;  at  MM.  Mallet's,  propagandiam  was  carried  on  amid  white  dreaasi 
Vkd  flowers  in  the  hair;  at  M.  Deleasert's.  in  the  midst  of  objects  of  art  and 
luxury,  the  conrersation  took  the  colour  of  Geneva  and  Neufchatel.  There  wu 
rude  Dourgeoisie  to  be  seen  at  MM.  Odier's  and  Qanneron's,  and  even  in  their 
parties  tbm  was  to  be  witnessed  a  certain  heaviness  of  forms  that  arose  from 
sn  admixture  of  the  ceminiscenoes  and  the  traditions  of  the  shop.  At  M. 
Hottinguer^s,  the  master  threw  his  stiffi^ss  into  the  danoes,  and  seemed  to 
muffle  the  very  instruments.  There  were  no  "salons  de  finance"  that  had  any 
pretensions  to  manners  save  those  of  MM.  Qceffolhe,  Bougemont  de  Lowei^ 
oerg,  and  Sanlot-Baguenault.  M.  Ghreflulhe's  salons  were  attended  by  the 
court,  the  Gomte  d'Artois,  and  the  Due  de  Berry ;  MM.  Rougemont  and  Saidot 
did  not  mix  themselves  up  with  political  matters,  and  henoe  they  also  enjoyed  the 
countenance  of  the  Restoration* 

The  new  state  of  things  would  not,  naturally,  in  M.  Capefigne's  eyes, 
bear  comparison  with  the  palmy  days  of  the  fermiers-ff&i^ax,  who  pro- 
tected alike  letters  and  arts.  These  men  held  out  the  hand  to  no  on^ 
unless  they  had  something  to  gain  by  iL  They  had  no  Ume  for  the  arte 
of  life  or  the  graces  of  good  taste. 

The  new  financiers  established  themselves  in  the  old  hotels  of  the  fiBrmievs- 
g^A^raux  in  the  Chauss^  d'Antin  and  the  Eue  d'Artois ;  their  apwtments  had  the 
bad  taste  of  the  schools  of  David  and  Proudhon ;  furniture  with  columns,  with 
arm-chairs  and  sofas  k  la  Corinne  de  Gerard ;  harps,  troubadours,  and  scads 
k  la  Jean  de  Paris ;  and  all  this  mixed  up  with  er^^vings  of  soldiers  of  the 
Loire,  with  faces  and  moustaches  to  frighten  one,  m  order  to  take  away  froiA 
the  popularity  of  the  {government  of  Louis  XYUL,  who  restored  to  the  labour 
^  the  fields  a  generation  decimated  by  war  I 

No  elegance  in  life ;  heavy  dinners.  The  restaurant  common  to  all,  a  vast 
p^-mStg,  was  bring^  about  the  destruction  of  refined  tables.  Was  it  possible 
to  preserve  in  these  refectories,  or  pialansteres,  the  jack  or  the  gridiron,  the  two 
eesentiai  conditions  of  all  cookery  ?  And  what  could  be  expected  of  saucea^ 
used  for  everything  alike,  no  matter  whether  it  was  meat  or  ^ame  P  The  art  of 
the  cook  of  tne  eighteenth  century  consisted  in  the  appreciation  of  stock  and 
bi  the  predse  knowledge  of  the  time  rec|uired  for  a  thing  to  be  done ;  aU  things 
were  not  ^en  cooked  tor  the  same  penod^  nor  were  ii^igestible  and  repulsive 
sauces  used  incBlTerently  for  all  kinds  of  viands.  Good  traditions  were  upheld 
to  a  certain  extent  at  the  court  of  Louis  XViil.  by  the  Due  d^Escars,  and 
among  the  magistracy  by  M.  Brillat  Savarin,  an  imperfect  but  well-intentioned 
intellect ;  but  the  Spartan  times  had  anived  when  the  liberal  bank  used  to  dine 
au  Feau  qui  tHe,  and  when  B^ranger  denounced  in  bad  verse  the  pot-bellied 
ministers  and  the  dinners  which  they  gave.  Poor  dinners  at  so  much  a  head, 
with  the  same  invariable  carte,  without  raiius  or  invention.  Prince  Talleyrand 
ad  the  diplomatic  body  abne  held  b^  a  Tew  good  pruidples,  and  if  Count  Fozxo 
di  Borgo  had  not  eaten  so  much  he  aught  have  passed  off  for  a  gowrwumd  ihieiak 

Carious  all  this  a  ffropo9  of  great  financial  opevataons,  but  sueh  is 
ibe  way  in  which  ibe  most  aerioua  matters  are  treated  by  our  lively 
aHies,  and  such  is  the  colouring  which  a  pertinacioiis  adhesion  to  the  tra^ 
ditlons  of  tfie  past  giras  to  the  jawmdioed  eyes  of  old  age  in  all  covatrM 
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It  isy  howerer,  pleasant  to  see  all  things,  if  posrible,  under  different 
aspects  ;  not  only  does  the  truth  often  exist  between  the  two,  but  how 
often  hare  we  to  settle  between  the  extremes  of  an  a^e  of  heroisni  or 
tolly  into  that  of  a  common-place  yet  practical  ioteuigence.  If  the 
restaurants  had  continued  to  be  what  they  once  were,  they  would  enjoy 
the  same  reputation  which  they  did  in  the  palmy  days  of  Brillat  Sararin; 
but,  alas  I  the  CafS  de  Paris  is  succeeded  by  the  Diners  de  Paris,  and 
what  a  change !  With  the  present  tax  upon  provisions  in  Paris,  the 
cEner  out  must  expect  changes  to  be  rung  upon  his  dishes  which  will  at 
all  times  put  to  the  rout  his  genius  or  invention  in  striking  out  a  credit- 
Me  carte. 

England,  in  the  mean  time,  had  lost  the  monopoly  of  European 
markets  by  the  return  of  peace,  and,  in  1818,  she  suffered  from  a  manu- 
fiicturing  crisis,  which  Canning  sought  to  relieve  by  the  emandpation  of 
the  Spanbh  colonies.  Symptoms  of  insurrection  began  at  the  same  time 
to  inaniiest  themselves  on  the  Continent.  The  sovereigns  united  in 
congress  at  Troppau  and  Laybach,  and  Prince  Mettemich  invited  one  of 
the  Kothschild  ntmilv  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Vienna,  to  negotiate  the 
loans  necessary  for  the  three  cabinets  engaeed  in  a  repressive  struggle* 
Enghmd  had  already  its  Nathan,  whom  the  Goldschmidts  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  rival. 

The  Rothschilds  had,  indeed,  attained  the  zenith  of  their  glory ;  the 
four  brothers,  a  thing  almost  unknown  in  the  history  of  German  Jews, 
were  created  barons  by  imperial  patent-letters,  and  James  Bothschild 
received  the  appointment  of  Austrian  consul-general  at  Paris.  Upon  this 
he  quitted  his  modest  offices  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  hotel  of  the 
late  minister  Fouchd,  in  the  Bue  de  la  Chauss^e  d'Antin,  and  fix)m  that 
time  forward  he  remained  at  the  head  of  financial  operations.  As  a  re- 
ward for  the  first  loans  negotiated,  the  brothers  were  also  decorated  with 
the  dvil  ordera  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  (says  Capefi^e)  that,  although  the  Rothschilds  did 
not  found  credit,  they  imparted  a  prodigious  activity  to  speculation,  that  is  to 
say,  to  {[ambling  upon  certificates  of  loans,  reports,  and  deposits  of  titles^  which 
multiphed  the  power  of  money.  It  is  only  the  Jews  who  understand  the  fruit- 
ful activity  of  capital,  which  they  bring  into  play  for  the  smallest  as  well  as  the 
most  important  affairs ;  agolden  ducat  fills  the  imagination  of  a  Jew  as  much  aa 
a  milh'on  of  florins ;  the  Israelite  is  Uiirst^  for  business:  he  has  no  other  dis- 
traction, no  pleasure,  but  in  specidation :  it  is  a  talisman  placed  upon  his  coat, 
like  the  sacred  thaled  on  the  breast  of  the  rabbi,  and  he  prepares  and  follows 
out  an  affair  with  the  same  felicity  that  an  artist  conceives  and  sculptures  out  a 
statue.  M.  de  Qentz  said  of  the  Rothschilds,  that  they  were  the  Pnidiases  and 
Praxiteles  of  loans :  they  negotiated  them  with  so  much  art,  and  calculated  the 
proportions  with  such  an  eye  to  a  given  end !  The  pale-red  and  penetrating  ^e 
of  the  Israelite  knows  and  gaesses  all  the  weaknesses  and  passions  of  our 
nature,  in  order  to  derive  advantage  from  them  and  to  assist  him  in  his  specula- 
tions, his  sole  and  adored  mistress  I 

By  the  side  of  men  with  practical  minds  there  have  been  from  all 
times  dreamy  speculators,  ever  sugeestiufi^  yet  never  accomplishing  any- 
thing. Thus  it  was  that  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy  the  economists  paved 
the  way  for  a  fatal  revolution  all  the  time  that  they  were  proclaiming 
public  felicity  and  the  amelioration  of  the  world.  Such  also  was  Saint- 
Simoni  the  greedy  associate  of  Count  Roedem  in  the  acquisition  of 
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Bfttional  property,  and  who)  having  gambled  away  his  ill-gotten  wealth 
and  been  held  in  abeyanoe  by  the  strong  hand  of  power,  was  glad  to  be 
clerk  in  a  pawnbrokers,  till,  with  the  Eestoration,  he  associated  with  him- 
self two  coarse  and  common-place  writers,  MM.  Comte  and  Desnoyers,  in 
the  publication  of  a  rcTolutionary  paper  called  UlnduitrieL  Strange  to 
say,  Angnstin  Thierry,  at  that  time  a  pupil  in  the  Ecole  Normale,  began 
his  literary  career  in  die  same  paper,  and  continued  it  in  the  Producteur. 
The  eminent  writer  even  called  himself  the  adopted  son  of  Saint* 
Simon,  and  he  advocated,  as  a  principle,  that  emperors,  kings,  prioces, 
priests,  and  landowners  might  disappear  from  the  fiaoe  of  the  eartn  with* 
out  society  feeling  the  loss,  but  the  death  of  a  working  man  would  be  a 
public  calamity  because  he  was  a  capacity. 

M.  J.  B.  Say,  who  with  Benjamin  Constant,  Chanter,  and  others  had 
been  kept  in  the  background  by  the  Emperor,  who  g^atly  disliked  all 
Tisionary,  impracticable  writers,  as  they  only  disturbed  without  benefiting 
the  pubbc  mmd,  also  reappeared  in  the  field  under  the  Restoration.  M. 
Sa\^s  chief  claims  to  attention  lay  in  his  introdudng  some  of  the  axioms 
of  English  political  economists  to  the  notice  of  his  countrymen. 

One  of  the  worst  demonstrations  that  arose  from  the  supplanting  of 
an  old  order  of  ideas  by  purely  industrial  notions  was  that  made  by  the 
so-called  Bande  Noire^  whose  aim  it  was  to  destroy  all  the  old  chAteauz 
fer  the  sake  of  the  stones.  This  miscreant  horae  did  more  mischief 
between  the  years  1817  and  1821  than  had  even  been  accomplished  by 
the  Revolution.  Sceanz  des  Penthi^vre^  Choisy  le  Roi,  and  Maisons 
were  devastated,  and  the  Baron  Seilli^re  with  difficulty  saved  the  Ch&teaa 
de  Mello  as  a  valuable  relic.  Saint-Simon  even  advocated  the  destruction 
of  Notre-Dame, 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bankers  and  wealthy  factors  of  tiie  day  were 
all  seeldne  alliances  with  the  nobility.  Mademoiselle  Destey^s  be- 
came I>u<£ess  of  Ormond;  the  Miss  Keys  became,  the  one  Marcliionest 
de  Talhonet,  the  other  Countess  Laribossi^re.  Miss  Ouvrard  wedded  the 
Count  de  Rochechonart,  and  all  alike  aspired  to  the  peerage.  Under  the 
old  regime  the  landed  gentry  would  have  spoken  of  such  alliances  as 
pourpimer  kurs  terres.  They  were  perhaps  contracted  for  somewhat 
the  same  purpose  then,  but  in  a  different  sense.  Not  to  dung,  but  to 
manure  and  enrich  their  lands ;  and  when  there  were  no  lands,  their 
tides. 

The  elections  of  1821  brought  M.  de  VillMe  into  power.  He  had  for 
allies  M.  Rothschild,  M.  de  Lapanouse,  M.  Saulot,  and  M.  Bricogne,  all 
experienced  finanders.  The  first  great  features  of  De  Villele's  financial 
career  were  the  negotiations  enter^  into  with  Spain.  The  English  had 
set  the  example  by  granting  (to  their  subsequent  grief)  the  loan  asked 
for  by  the  (Jortes  upon  the  faith  of  a  successful  revolution;  the  French 
royalists  hastened  to  rive  their  support  through  M.  Ouvrard  to  the 
Regency  of  Urgel,  and  Aguado,  till  then  a  smi3l  wine  merchant,  came 
fbrward,  and  negotiated  a  Spanish  loan  so  successfully  as  to  become,  in 
a  brief  time^  Ferdinand's  banker  at  Paris.  Aguado  was  the  first  who 
enlisted  the  press  in  the  service  of  financial  operations,  and  he  obtained 
for  that  purpose  the  assistance  of  the  Quokdienne  and  the  Drapeau 
JBlanc.  This  at  the  very  time  when  the  great  finander  Ouvrard  was  con* 
ngMi  to  Sainte-P^lagie  by  lus  failure  at  UrgeL 
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The  second  great  financial  act  of  die  aame  ministry  waa  the  oonver«> 
sum  of  the  funds,  which  placed  all  the  hankers  and  the  eommeroe  of 
Paris  in  hostility  with  the  ministry,  and  aroused  even  the  indignafcian  ef 
poets,  who,  through  M.  BI^,  said  of  De  Villele, 

II  coterait  encor  la  rente 
Sar  les  debris  de  runlTers. 

'  Hatred  of  an  hereditary  propriety  and  nobility  began  at  this  time  to 
be  puhlioly  avowed,  absolute  equality  advocated,  and  the  government  of 
Charles  X^  according  to  CapeOgue, ''  so  fieivourable  to  the  development 
of  interests  and  to  respect  for  rights,"  grew  daily  in  dis&vonr.  M. 
Lafitte's  salon  took  the  lead  as  a  meeting  which  was  now  hecnming' 
<^ane  opposition  subversive."  JML  C  P^rier  was  more  cautious;  he 
&voured  an  extreme  opposition,  but  he  did  not  conspire,  and  he  con- 
tinued true  to  the  sole  object  of  acquiring  ridies,  till  one  fine  mornings 
according  to  a  tradition  universally  received  in  Paris,  death  came  to 
turn  in  the  shape  of  a  gar9on  de  recette  with  his  bag  unusually  full, 
ffrimacing  away  with  as  much  energy  as  Holbein  had  already  pictured 
nurth  in  Us  *<Danse  Maoahre.'' 

M.  Temaux,  a  mild,  iuoffennve  financier,  had  joined  die  lists  of  the 
<^pQntion,  M.  Capefigue  would  have  us  beliefve,  pnxely  out  of  jeakMi^ 
of  the  superiority  of  the  gentry. 

Koble  and  pore  gentlemen  (exclaims  onr  legitimist  author\  what  had  ^ter 
done  to  bring  upon  them  these  reproadies  ?  Was  it  their  lanlt  if  they  had 
illustrious  names  and  if  historical  prestiges  were  attached  to  themP  Wsa  it 
their  fault  if  tiie  exceeding  politeness  of  their  mannara  and  their  naeefol  a]^ 
pearanee  distin^aished  them  from  the  industrial  world  ?  Was  it  uttii  fault  if 
the  new  proprietors  of  their  paternal  eh&teaox  had  acquired  matt^  without 
ideas,  or  that  the  paper  horns  of  the  grocer,  the  ^ard  measure  of  the  draper,  and 
the  bushel  of  the  com  merchant  were  less  poetic  than  the  eaglets,  the  marlets 
and  torteaux^  the  armlets  and  vaidiuraces  of  the  middle  ages  ?  New  possessors 
of  these  ancient  domains,  did  any  one  trouble  them  as  they  piaved  the  nart  of 
diAtdains,  vain  of  their  luxury,  their  cabinet  pictures,  their  pretty  chinar  Bid 
they  apprehend  that  the  aged  phantom  of  an  anoestoi^  sculptured  on  a  iomb^ 
should  one  day  rise  un,  and  with  a  blow  from  his  gauntlet  destrov  all  thia 
glitter  of  a  museum  tioaeted  at  its  true  value  in  the  ammal  inventory  ? 

The  reminder  of  the  opporition  was  made  up  of  the  Protestant  parby, 
whose  vocation  it  was,  we  are  told,  to  be  always  grumbling.  This  party 
comprised  the  Delesserts,  Jacques  Lefebvre,  Oder,  Andr6  Cottier,  and 
others.  They  believed,  and  probably  justiy  so,  however  ridiculous  IL 
Capefigue  may  consider  such  a  beEef  to  have  been,  that  the  ^  Coogf^ 
gation"  sought  to  deprive  them  of  liberty  of  conscience. 

There  were  also  the  industrial  demagogues— a  very  poweiful  party-  po* 
presented  by  M.  Audry  de  Pimaveau,  and  Koschlin  of  Midhousen,  who 
influenced  even  M.Humaiin,  tneassoeiateofM.de  Villele^  himself.  Snob 
were  the  elements  of  discoid  and  ohetruutions  to  progress  that  sprang 
into  existence  in  France  at  the  vesy  tione  that  in  England  Haskisson  waa 
paving  the  way  for  free  trade,  ana  Canning  was  labouring  at  the  eman* 
oipation  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  Unfortuaalely,  the  erisis  of  1825  eon- 
promised  the  credit  of  many  of  the  provincial  banks  in  England,  aad  the 
rebound  was  fUt  even  in  America. 

<<  In  the  United  Stotes,**  says  Capefigue,  ''  noAing  becaaie  niore< 
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mmt  than  the^wpennoii  of  pajmanlB,  moA  even  ibb  banknipioj  of  pro- 
Tineud  banks.  U  the  ezistenee  of  cx«dit  was  not  permanentty  affected 
ifaereby,  it  is  that  ihe  spirit  of  adTentnre  is  characteristic  of  t^e  Yankee ; 
lie  takes  a  delight  in  fortunes  that  are  made  quickly  and  are  as  quickhf 
lost  I  a  febrile  cireulation  of  this  kind  constitutes  the  life  of  credit  m 
America:  people  rise  there  like  the  eagle  of  the  States  towaids  the  slaiij 
dbri  or  they  aps  tnmUed  down  £?om  min  to  rain  like  the  falls  oi 

'  The  lalterwopld  probably,  from  incfeaeod  eKperienee»  eonstitnte  a  mof 
appropriate  derioe  ror  the  States'  faancial  banner  than  the  fonner ;  Imt 
wesBre<qai*eiaasbadaooBditiontn  onny  remets  as  AaMiioa  or  Fiance. 
Pawing  ofw  the  last  fiwanciial  opetailonsof  the  Bestaratiao,  JH.  de  Mmr- 
tignac's  last  aad  futile  attempt  to  get  juatioe  dome  to  the  emigraats  dif- 
possessod  of  thwr  patrimonies;  the  strngi^es  made  against  the  wtorosBs 
imeni4ela$»rr€  tiw  infinite  siAdivisionOTSoil--yocH!ieed  by  dwngawiy 
with  tbe  rights  of  tbe  eldest  of  the  fiunily,  and  tne  loans  necesritated  l^ 
|ihe  warsin  Greece  and  the  East ;  the  Bestoradon  finally  broke  down  in 
{he  midst  of  services  rendered  to  the  oountrjr  and  the  glories  of  the  can- 
qaest  of  Algiers.  The  addition  of  a  pronace,  legaoed  to  Franoe  bf 
ChauAm  X,  eoold  not  appease  the  seditioas  hortili^  of  the  p(ditioal  ana 
finannial  oppositioQ.  It  was  not  the  ordoonanoes  of  July,  Capefigvs 
popoundsy  that  caased  AeMLci  Ae  monavdiy :  tiie  Bestorationy  witk 
ha  charter  and  its  dril  code,  its  opposed  interests  and  stmggling  ambt- 
tioas,  was  like  **  an  ancient  legend  narrated  to  a  nation  uat  nad  no 
longer  any  beCet" 

.  Passmg  over  also  the  finandal  disorders  produced  by  tlie  reyolution  of 
July,  1880,  iiie  preridency  of  M.  Lafitte  and  the  crisb  at  his  bank,  the 
jposttion  of  Boihschild  and  other  financial  celebrities  on  the  rery  brink  of 
a  terrible  precipice  whidi  threatened  to  engulph  tlie  whole  system,  the 
temporary  triumph  over  tlie  Saint  Simonians  and  the  imprisonment  of 
tiie  leaders  Enmntin  and  Michel  ChevaUec,  the  restoration  of  credit 
with  the  advent  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  rise  of  stock-jobbing  under  the 
eitisen  king,  Ae  impulse  g^ven  by  the  progress  of  railways,  and  indus- 
trial schemes  and  associations  culminating  in  a  national  ^*  Cr^t  Mobi- 
fier" — a  compaiw  undertaking  to  invest  eTerybodVs  mone^  in  any  and 
every  poadble  scheme  and  adventure — we  come  to  M.  Capengue's  resumS 
of  our  actual  porition.  It  is  worthy  of  attentive  perusal,  for  it  would  be 
difficult  for  any  man  to  say  how  far  we  system  of  credittnay  go  ere  a  great 
catastro^  shall  ensue.  This  country  has  reodved  many  warnings  in 
the  defiucation  of  individuab  and  the  still  more  serious  breaking  down  of 
provincial  banks.  The  interest  given  till  lately  upon  deposits  by  joint- 
atock  banks  was  felt  by  every  prudent  man  to  be  inconsistent  with  safety^ 
and  it  has  becon  even  proposed  to  make  aocommodation-biUs  criminal 
acts. 

The  moral  question  as  to  credit  (sa^  M.  Capefigae)  is  immense.  It  would 
be  alike  useless  and  Hi-timed  to  declaim  against  one's  own  times.  By  the  side 
of  good  stands  evil.  If  credit  has  its  excesses  it  has  also  its  marvels !  Our 
civiJisation,  dead  to  all  forms  of  belief,  as  it  has  been  left  by  the  philosophy  of 
the  eighteenth  oenturr,  requires  these  excitements,  in  order  to  i>ass  through  a 
factitious,  agit«^  feverish  existence,  yet  that  in  its  results  is  replete  with 
prodigies! 
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Wherefore  should  we  deny  it?  We  are  at  the  very  height  of  a  Saint 
Simonian  and  Jewish  social  supremacy.  Such  a  result  has  in  Tain  been  sou^t 
to  be  avoided.  When  the  magistracy,  with  that  noble  and  holy  dignity  which 
characterises  it,  piad  condemned  in  18S2  tJie  chiefs  of  Saint  Simonism  (now 
ridi  and  raised  to  the  highest  dignities)  to  imprisonment,  it  foresaw  the  effect 
which  these  doctrines  would  have  upon  the  world :  domestic  ties  are  goin^ 
property  crumbles  to  pieces,  cities  are  overpeopled  at  the  expense  ^  the 
oountiy,  great  towns  taie  away  the  inhabitants  of  smaller  towns,  machines  are 
introducing  a  uniform  state  of  gloomy  slavery,  railroads  are  bringing  about  % 
monotonous  stupidity,  and,  as  a  final  result,  we  have  a  Babylonian  existence 
which  has  no  other  distraction  than  the  narcotic  smoke  of  a  new  opiuuL 

And  then,  after  a  sentence  or  two,  M.  Capefigae  prooeeds  to  aay : 

It  is  the  fashion  in  the  present  day  to  assail  bankers  and  to  declaim  against 
stock-jobbing.  Books,  dramas,  comedies,  are  .written  upon  a  subject  which  in 
reality  has  little  that  is  novel  in  it;  for  all  ages  past  and  all  the  monuments  of 
antiquity  attest  to  its  popularity  in  olden  times.  The  golden  calf  has  been  wor* 
shipped  before,  and  the  mae  god  has  been  denounced  in  books,  in  psalms,  and 
in  prophecies. 

It  IS  not  the  banking  system,  then,  that  ought  to  be  assailed :  banks  are 
order,  the  protection  of  mterests,  probity,  and  exactness ;  that  which  should  be 
denounced  and  condemned  is  the  spirit  of  Judaism,  that  is  to  say,  the  absorption 
of  all  the  powers  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  mind  in  acquiring  m<mey :  it  is  that 
which  is  prostrating  the  intellectual  faculties,  the  taste  for  arts,  and  uie  noblest 
instincts  to  sterile  and  unproductive  figures ;  it  is  an  ignoble  life  of  forced 
labour  betwixt  a  ledger  and  a  strong-box,  between  a  money-bag  and  a 
^stem  of  double  entiy-^a  synagogue,  a  ghetto,  breathless  in  its  stupid,  repul- 
sive haste  to  get  rich,  hittmg,  onending,  provoking  every  one,  and  yet  scarcely 
perceived,  so  effectually  is  the  pack  laimcned  upon  its  prey. 

The  picture  given  by  the  veteran  legitimist  of  the  present  state  of 
society  is  certainly  not  nattering,  yet  few  will  not  acknowledge  but  tbat, 
with  some  little  ex^^^eration,  it  is  also  partially  true»  even  in  regard  to 
our  own  country.  Has  there,  for  example,  been  no  struggle  to  bring 
Jndaism  into  power  in  this  country  ?  How  many  lives  are  iSisorbed  solely 
in  the  acquisition  of  wealth  ?  How  many  secretiy  worship  the  Golden 
Calf  ?  Do  railways,  while  facilitating  locomotion  and  exchange,  enUuge 
or  narrow  the  sphere  of  human  observation  ?  Do  they  tend  to  <£[£fuse  or 
concentrate  society  ?  Is  the  system  of  credit,  financially  speaking,  not 
as  applied  to  mere  transactions  of  retail,  restrained  to  its  legitimate  ap- 
plications ?  Is  it  a  sound  political  economy,  when  the  system  is  about  to 
explode  from  too  great  tension,  to  uphold  it  a  littiei  longer  by  the  legisla- 
tive sanction  of  a  greater  issue  of  notes  than  there  is  moneyed  capital  ? 
Does  such  a  currency  of  notes  represent  property  that  is  not  easily  con- 
vertible, or  does  it  represent  the  bubbles  of  tne  day,  the  great  phimtoms 
that  haunt  the  imagination  of  all — Unlimited  Credit  and  Quick  For- 
tunes? These  and  many  other  questions  force  themselves  upon  the  mind 
while  comparing  our  condition  with  that  brous^ht  about  by  modem 
financial  operations  in  France :  die  answer  is  still  in  the  womb  of  time. 
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COLKRIDOB  somewhere  describes  Italy,*  in  the  time  of  Dante,  as  aa 
aftw-lnrth  of  eldest  Qreeoe,  a  renewal  or  a  reflex  of  the  old  Italy  under 
its  kings  and  first  Roman  consols,  a  network  of  free  little  republics,  with 
the  same  domestic  feuds,  eiyil  wars,  and  party  spirit — ^the  same  vices  and 
nrtoes  produced  on  a  similariy  narrow  theatre.  The  intensest  patriotism, 
he  adds,  r6ifl;ned  in  these  communities,  but  confined  and  attached  ex* 
dusiTely  to  ue  small  locality  of  the  patriot's  birth  and  residence ;  whereat 
in  the  true  Gothic  feudalism,  country  was  nothing  but  the  preserration 
of  nersonal  ind^ndence* 

in  the  person  of  Contarini  Fleming^  travelling  in  Italy,  and  pro* 
nounoing  **  all  die  Italian  cities  delightful,''  Mr.  Disraeli  utters  this 
asmration :  ^<  I  wish  that  the  world  consisted  of  a  cluster  of  small  states. 
There  would  be  much  more  genius,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance^ 
much  more  felicity.  Federal  unions  would  preserve  us  firom  the  evil 
consequences  of  local  jealousy,  and  miffht  comoine  in  some  general  legis- 
lation of  universal  benefits  Italy  mi§^t  then  revive,  and  even  England 
may  regret  that  she  has  lost  her  Heptarchy." 

Mow  tar  a  studv  of  the  Revolutions  of  Italy  may  tend  to  provoke^  in 
other  minds,  this  ideal  aspiration,  admits  a  doubt.  The  study  itself  is 
singularly  complicated  and  laborious.  Confusion  obscures  the  stage 
almost  with  the  rising  of  the  curtain ;  and  as  the  plot  thickens,  as  imder- 
plots  op«Q,  and  cotinterplots  multiply,  confusion  becomes  worse  con* 
fbundeo,  and  we  find  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost. 

M.  Jos^h  Ferrari  is  fully  aware  of  the  perplexity  of  this  imbroglio. 
The  events  of  Italian  history,  he  says,  sombre  and  splendid  in  turn, 
succeed  one  another  like  countless  enisodes,  the  ofispnne  of  the  soil's 
exfaanstless  vitality,  in  a  labyrinth  of  fantastic  scenes,  in  the  contempla* 
ti^  of  which  we  seem  to  lose  our  reason,  and  all  the  laws  of  the  human 
n^nd  become  suspended*  Varied  beauties,  poetic  impulses,  appalling 
honors  everywhere  replace  those  characters  of  unit^,  uniformity,  and 
continuity,  which  we  are  wont  io  look  for  in  national  histories,  and 
vrfaich  present  the  appearance  of  a  seriously  instructive  lesscm. 

On  the  watch  for  sudi  instruction,  we  find  the  narrative,  in  this  in- 
stance, rudely  interrupted  by  invading  Goths,  Lombards,  Franks,  Ger- 
mans, who  arrive  by  turns,  and  by  turns  thrust  each  other  out;  then 
come  Normans,  Angevins,  Aragonese,  and  French,  to  perpetuate  these 
irruptions— which  are  tran^ormed  into  periodical  disasters  by  pontifical 
interventions  and  imperial  descents.  Accordingly,  the  seyem  peoples 
aie  every  moment  finced  to  begin  their  career  over  again ;  their  towns 
aie  made  the  tiieatre  ot  foreigners'  exploits;  their  tradition  serves  as 
canvas  for  enterprises  conceivM  under  Scandinavian,  and  German,  and 
French,  and  Spanish  skies. 

Futile  is  the  wish  to  naturalise  these  foreigners,  to  ignore  the  distino* 
I  between  Lombards  and  Franks,  or  Franks  and  Germans,  who  would 


^  SBstdre  des  Revolutions  dltaUe;  ou,  Quelfts  et  QibeUns.    Far  J.  Eerrari. 
lteiesL,IL    Paris:  Didier.    1858. 
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be  prevented,  moreover,  by  tbe  diversity  of  govemments  and  the  multi- 
tude of  political  forma,  from  following  the  indigenous  movement.  Here 
communal,  there  fioudal,  Norman  in  Gficily,  %auactiiie  in  Venice,  theo- 
cratio  at  Rome,  royal  at  Pavia,  it  engenders  kingdoms,  republics,  seig- 
neuries,  free  towns,  independent  villageo,  mat  fi&  of  tfas  Uhorch  or  the 
Enqpiie,  whimsical  phenomena,  continuu  contrasts,  an  uncontrollable 
phawtasmageria. 

Thai,  srt  least,  M.  Femri  states  the  case  in  hb  FwAm.  We  Hm 
bKndiog  ctmfosion,  he  farther  reminds  us,  ^m  havve  te  add  Ab  p«N 
pkrilies  of  interior  wan  and  eonquests ;  fiv  it  is  not  fnendship,  boA 
enmity,  discord,  astd  wrath  that  preside  over  the  anaBgeoiant  ef  all  the 
Slates.  U]^  Italjr  is  in  confliet  with  Lower  Italy,  Venbe  wilh  Fe»- 
taia,  Genoa  with  Piedmont,  Milan  with  Florenoe,  Aafvenna  with  Rooae. 
Go  thesamesoil,  Milan  fights  with  Como,  Ccam  with  Comacina ;  l^raraa 
strugeies  against  Ceneda,  which  again  is  the  impkoahle  fee  <Kf  i 
tihlc  Canevtt.  £nniity  deepens  in  inverse  proportion  to  disfeai 
last  foTtcenturies;  %  special  arithanetie  ia  wanting  to  deal  with  their  i 
meraUe  idb£s;  and  while  they  s^  up  the  soil  into  as  many  frao^' 
there  are  towns,  viHages,  or  hoveii,  hoBse-erown  oooqueian  and  i 
cxmdottieri  create  States  in  the  air  to  wfai(£  the  soil  refasos  a  pkner 

**  Then  oome  levohitions :  in  every  haid  pasties  ave  re-^otmed ;  maim 
m  divided  and  sobdivided,  and  oieate  dictators,  tj^rants,  aeineiua;  <eary 
commune  has  its  vicissitudes,  its  catastrophes,  tts  dajs  of  distieso,  its 
flburishuig  epoch;  e^mry  State  forms  a  litue  nation,  •  worid-apait;  so 
that  not  only  aae  the  several  cnntak  in  posseasien  of  arofavres  nperior  Aa 
of  ihe  first  Idngdoms  of  Europe,  but  Simifonti,  Capiiata,  or  J9aint- 


Mann,  re<]die  a  special  history,  just  as  Venice,  Na(^  or  FkeoDoa.' 
'  As  with  (daces,  so  with  persons.  The  mnhipliciil&m  taUe  as  at  Snilt 
Disorder  is  the  ordor  of  the  dinr.  Weare  jit  a  loss  how  to ^JKstaiifiush, 
hMT  to  make  eadi  man  bear  his  own  bvrdea,  and  anawer  ta  his  own 
aame,  and  Sat  his  own  sins,  and  not  another^s.  Soaaetunea  A«  appean-a 
aervsle  oopy  of  B.,  if  not  identical  with  him.  SomeftimeB  the  actors  dia- 
flmf  theaudves  chained  tocedier,  two  and  two,  by  the  mmed  tnmkj 
that  unites  Ae  Uberti  to  the  Buodefanonti,  the  Visoontito  9m  Tarriasn. 
'Sometmns  an  indefiitigaUe  discord  makes  several  eootradictesy  I 
of  one  and  ihe  same  man,  diowing  us  Frederic  Barbaiossa  all  ] 
at  Pavia  and  all  destmctiveness  at  Milan,  and  dneftaina  by  the  1 
such  as  Maghinardo  de  Susinana,  in  Tuscany  a  QmiSf  and  a  GhybeBn 
in  Bomagna. 

Where  dien,  asks  M.  Ferrari,  is  Italy?  In  what  does  Ital^  consist? 
What  tie  unites  her  republics ;  sagneurs,  popes,  emneffecs,  HMradsas  ? 
What  rekriaon  exists  between  the  sects  and  the  won,  Defewaen  the  warn 
and  the  revolnti<ms  ? 

Erudition,  he  finds,  bimaUe  to  solpeAe  problem.  Far  from  gmdii^ 
OS,  it  is  rirudUum  which  bears  witness  to  the  <^aoa,  whioh  reckons  >iqp 
the  mvasions,  wars,  revolutions,  catastrophes,  all  these  dnafised  leadeiSi 
all  these  contradictory  heroes. 

Consulting  the  duroniders,  we  find  them  .eonoemed  ^mly  with  AA 
•own  particular  province,  remaining  within  thdr  native  town,  deamng  to 
theb  native  dust  H  they  are  Sknhans,  they  know  nothnig  of  Lombs^. 
If  Lombards,  they  ignore  Florence  and  the  South.  All  of  them  stop 
short  at  bcU  i  their  only  business  is  with  «vents ;  they  i»ve  no  aatJan 
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•f  moimting  upwavdi  to  paiidplefy  nor  80  nroeh  as  tomoldie  fomikX&lf 
of  pnndpl^  bong  in  reqnett*  Ask  Manente  or  J.  i^Uani  about  Aib 
oaasos  or  ilie  TeTmaftions  of  wUeh  tiiey  ave  witnesses,  and  ihey  tdl  yos 
thsft  Qrneto  was  an  insoneetion  from  Aoer  esoess  of  well-benr,  per  h 
trappo  6ef»  ttortf;  diat  the  divLnons  at  Floience  were  ^  reswt  of  es- 
oesnre  embenpmnt,  per  lo  eoperekio  di  grasezza;  dut  tibe  Romani 
ionf^t  Bgnaat  the  F<^  out  ti  mm  wiekedness*  If  tkey  ooeasioDally 
iasne  from  theb  natrre  town  to  smnlne  the  ooUeotiTe  boj^  of  States,  then 
every  man  of  them  beoooses  a  eoaiAatant  on  h^iatf  of  hv  domertio  laie% 
^aeed  by  him  above  God  himself  The  strife  ci  mmiiapalitiss,  seeti^ 
and  rerohitfens,  the  chfomders  rqnrodnoe  in  nanratiTes  that  change  frcnn 
tDwoi  to  town  and  from  age  to  age;  ovtborsts  of  joj,  cries  of  distross, 
and  mulaal  imprecatbns,  rephoe  or  rather  stifle  every  kind  of  jndraent? 
in  shorty  then  is  no  finding  ono's  way  among  the  cAreaieleif  cross- 
roads. 

If  from  chronieles,  howerer,  we  tmsn  to  histories,  what  do  we  gam? 
mieUstonanSy  M.  Feirari  with  too  mnoh  reason  eompkins,  are  doiSUute 
of  iiie  merit  of  the  dnronicler,  who  at  anyrate  is  faitt&fiil  to  Us  one  (»ty, 
sspttbli^  or  what  not:  instead  of  foUowing  a  single  poo^  on  a  sin^ 
territory,  in  a  defiaile  series  of  e? ohitions,  they  wander  mm  het  *to  feot, 
from  town  to  town,  dissomhliDg  -die  want  of  oennenoa  nnder  jBowers  of 
sueloEie,  and  nihng  np  ww  innnmerahie  mterstioss  wnicn  separate  iuB 
Ofeots  related,  with  feotitiims  tiaasilions  of  phraseology.  Empty  mota 
phoraase  eivpioyed  to  oonneot  the  y»toiies  of  Ladiskiis  with  the  defeats 
of  die  Visoond,  the  maHoe  of  the  Floteotines,  and  the  oafcaladons  of 'dm 
Tenetiaas;  the  seditions  of  Gienoa,  of  £olo|pa,  and  a  host  irf  repiMies, 
ooBBpose  a  sort  ci  poede  gadand,  wfaMi  u  made  te  expand  or  eeuiiiaei 
in  obedmnee  to  the  harmonies  of  psose*  Pope  and  Emperor,  by  dust  of 
tbdr  interrendeofl,  oontimnllT  frwjaitate  ihb  fitesary  jooniey  from  one 
eod  of  die  Peniasala  to  die  odwr,  iaseoiinli  diat  Virr¥pAm  beeemes  the 
aole  guide  of  the  narmtfaroi  Negadon  of  all  oontinuity  is  by  Utde  «nd 
Htde  transformed  into  a  system;  the  history^  the  mrign  invarisstf 
e&oes  that  of  the  andigenovs  Atatss-;  eae^don  takes  precedence  of 
nde,  anomaly  of  order,  i^  the  whofe  naves  on  without  a  knr^f  move- 
ment, at  die  mere  wiU  of  die  historian's  frmo^.  Pretty  details  are 
dnown  m,  isfteresting  scenes  are  composed,  ingemons  reflections  arein- 
terwwen  widi  the  narradae.  What  «an  snrpass  die  wetitwal  flnesse  rf 
CkBocbff^Bi,  or  dwmijcitic  periods  of  Botta?  whose  tustoiies,  however, 
oonfirm  this  dnoge  of  the  absenoe  of  all  laws.  Agun  and  ^gain  has  a 
principle  hsen  soiurirt  fer,  whsieby  to  sabordmate  saiaunsBaeA  disocdsr 
of  diBBgs  and  words.  Dimte,  JMhinato,  Mnratori,  and  odiers  at  differ 
hailed  the  Empire,  were  it  onfy  that  they  aright  legacd  dicir 
~  history  as  a  coaidnuadon  of  tbie  history  of  the  CsBSsrs,  whose 
rs  always  secebred  die  omm  in  the  Etenal  City,  lot  then  how 
fefge*  the  friH  of  the  Roman  Empire,  die  invasim  of  the  barbarians,  the 
fcii^«kxnefdieLond)ards,andthatrf  thel<0ffmans?  The  Empefor  is 
aet  recognised  W  Yenioe.  The  free  towns  rejeet  lum*  Tfae  Pooa 
desrives  hsm  of  Bome^  the  Two  Sicilies,  Saidinia,  and  Cossica.  The 
OUMins  themselves  end  hj  ririi^  agaiast  this  dme4ionoosed  Caosr, 
and  the  Ttiriissi  renaissanoe  is  d^ekped  outride  of  Ins  empie,  whisk 
only  regains  the  asoendaacy  in  the  saddest  stsges  of  die  strife.  1?o 
adopt  die  priosqde  of  Imperial  makf,  a  toovcdookirefolntwins  die  mast 
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importaot,  and  glories  ihe  most  splendidi  for  the  take  of  tuljectioii  tc^ 
Frederic  Btrbaroesa,  to  Charies  V.,  to  the  treatiee  of  Vieima. — Nor  are 
natten  mended  bj  taking  Papal  snpremaoy  as  the  elne  to  the  labyrinth. 
Italy  is  neither  a  chnroh  nor  a  convent ;  bnt  a  something  greater  than 
ihe  Pope,  stronger  than  the  Consistory,  more  independent  and  terriUe 
than  the  Condaye.  *^  Exiled  in  torn  from  Milan,  from  Venice,  bona 
Palermo,  banned  by  repoblics  and  seigneurs,  assailed  by  the  Guelfr  when 
the  Ghibelins  rerist  the  Empire,  in  00  disarmed  a  conditicm  during  the 
Emperor's  absence,  at  the  mercy  of  Roman  ^mentes  and  vast  agitations, 
the  Church  loses  her  donation,  and  seems  to  disdain  it  herself  at  the  reiy 
moment  of  her  reiniing  over  the  Christian  worid.  Look  for  Italy  in 
Baronius,  in  BaynsT,  in  Henry,  in  the  Church  historians,  and  Ae  takea 
«p  no  more  room  there  than  Spain,  France,  or  Germany ;  she  disappears 
at  one  time  under  the  sacerdotal  pride  that  conceals  its  decepticms,  at 
another  under  the  theology  which  prefers  a  map  to  a  kingdom ;  now  dis- 
owned by  a  dynasty  of  pnests  spr^  through  all  the  States,  now  denied 
by  pontiA  or  carmnals  who  make  copies  of  their  countless  revolutions, 
and  produce  them  translated  into  legends  as  the  work  of  God.**  And 
though  M.  Ferrari  finds  it  possible  and  pleasant  to  take  breath,  when 
from  writers  Papal  and  Imperial  he  passes  to  the  '*  Italian  Republics'*  of 
Sismondi,  he  is  yet  dissatisfied  with  the  views  and  method  of  the  Gencvese 
dtiien,  '^  originaire  de  Pise  et  ami  de  la  France^"  who  transported  into 
the  past  the  cammi$$a%ru  of  the  French  Republic,  the  liberty  ihej 
nanted  to  Milan,  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Rome,  and  the  heroes  he  would 
nin  have  seen  spring  up  in  his  time*  Whereas,  in  point  effect,  the  past 
feiled  to  answer  his  fMN>eal,  and  accepted  neither  modem  ideas  of  inde- 
pendence^ nor  the  fictitious  uniformity  of  the  Directory,  not  the  pastoral 
amalogie  of  the  Swiss  cantons.  Haughty  and  solitary,  the  ItaHan  re- 
publics have  never  formed  a  federation ;  no  diet^  no  Amphyctionic  union 
IS  allowed  to  encompass  their  movements;  what  relation  is  there,  as 
regards  date  or  civilisation,  between  Amalfi  and  Florence^  Pisa  and 
Gaeta,  Genoa  and  Venice? 

It  would  be  easier,  M.  Ferrari  admits,  to  submit  Italy  to  the  principle 
of  la  uigneurie  ;  for  Milan's  development  is  due  to  the  Yisconti,  Florence 
£dbws  the  lead  of  the  Medici,  Ferrara  the  D'Este  femily,  Padua  tlie 
Carrare,  Verona  the  Soala.  If  we  do  away  with  the  houses  of  the 
Malatesti,  PoUenta,  Ordelaffi,  Manfredi,  Varrano,  Trinci,  we  put  an  end 
to  the  history  of  Rimini,  Ravenna,  Fosli,  Faensa,  Camerino^  and  Foligno. 
The  republics  themselves  assume  the  titles  oi  seigneurie  ;  the  great  aM 
of  Leo  X,  what  is  it,  in  e£fect,  but  the  age  of  seigneurs,  celebrated  by 
poets,  painters,  sculptors,  and  philosophers,  almost  dl  of  them  opposed  to 
republican  memories  ?  And  yet  neitner  will  the  seigneuries  serve  as  the 
gmding  principle  to  Italian  history.  '<  Ephemeral  creations,  they  form 
no  confederation,  are  engaged  in  perpetual  hostilities,  and  only  in  1484 
do  they  get  up  a  momentary  league,  wherrin  are  included  Naples,  wbkh 
is  a  m(marchy,  Milan,  whicn  is  a  duchy,  Venice,  whidi  is  a  kingdom,  and 
Rome,  which  obeys  a  theocracy.  Where  then  is  ihe  seiu^nenrisf  What 
is  it  in  itself?  Here,  a  Church  comiiSp  there  an  Imperial  marquisa^ 
elsewhere  a  republican  dictatorship ;  sometimes  Gu^  sometimes  GnibeUn, 
we  only  know  it  through  the  anger  of  Madiiavel,  who  upbraids  it  irith 
being  weak,  irresolute,  disarmed,  open  to  every  kind  of  attack.  A  revoln^ 
tkm  on  the  frontier  agitates  it^  tiie  march  of  a  distant  army  is  a  trouUa 
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to  h^  it  MM  a  meoaM  in  erery  daetion  of  iha  CoadaTe  or  tfie  Oermail 
Diet)  it  is  convulsed  by  the  most  tririal  oeeonenM:  neither  rMfan,  nor 
monarohy,  nor  fief»  nor  free  state,  it  remains  at  the  mercy  of  diOM  Fmch 
and  Spanish  conquMts  which  are  propagated  orerthefiiMof  ^  peninsnk 
with  tne  rapidity  of  a  hurricane. 

For  manjr  a  year,  M.  Ferrari  then  tells  ns»  had  considerations  of  the 
foregoing  land  been  woridng  in  his  brain,  their  effect  being  to  make  Um 
regard  as  enigmatical  and  impenetrable  all  tbcM  tnmnltnoos  details — ihe 
TicissitndM  of  Milan,  Florence,  Genoa,  Venice,  and  so  many  other  towns 
united  as  to  territory,  but  sundered  by  the  riolenM  of  hatred.  He  found 
that  whatever  might  be  the  outward  brilliancy  of  the  deeds  he  studied, 
the  caM  wM  for  ever  one  of  purpoceless  victories,  causdeM  defeats, 
sevdntions  without  ideas,  wars  without  rMdts.  The  dironidM  of  the 
^  ScriptorM  Rerum  Italicarum'^  appeared  to  him  like  overturned  statues, 
reversed  pictures,  scattered  medals  from  a  museum  devastated  by  Vandd 
ignorance.  Some  unknown  hand  seemed  to  have  thrown  order  into  dis* 
OTder,  symmetry  into  shapdessness ;  one  might  say  that  Ariosto  alone, 
with  that  noncmalant  irony  of  his,  had  the  right  to  muM  at  leisure  over 
tboM  imposmg  guemlles.  **  Nevertheless,  if  the  luxuriant  fecundity  of 
events  wm  opposed  to  all  uniW  imperial  or  pontificd ;  if  it  made  game  of 
republics^  and  Migneuries,  and  the  naivete  of  chroniders,  and  the  artificM 
of  rhetoricians ;  u  it  took  pleasure  in  putting  in  the  wrong  dl  sentiments 
and  andogies,  I  yet  saw  so  much  that  wm  grand  in  the  subject  at  larae, 
and  such  force  in  its  tiniest  fragment,  ^t  I  could  noway  aban^Nii 
mysdf  to  the  thought  diat  the  country  of  Gregory  VII.  and  of  the 
Dimne  Comedy  wodd  delude  expectations  awakenea  by  a  senM  of  the 
beautiful ;  and  thus,  m  I  everywhere  discovered  anomalies,  I  resdved  to 
study  at  any  rate  the  featurM  which  utterly  distinguuh  the  Peninsula 
from  other  nations.'^  With  this  view,  M.  Ferrari  proceeds  to  tell  us  the 
pains  he  took  to  sum  up  the  divisions,  hatreds,  battles,  and  seditions  of 
Italy;  how  he  classified  her  leading  actors,  her  sudden  turns  of  fortune, 
her  glories,  and  her  shamM ;  imitating  the  reckonings  by  which  the 
births  and  deaths  of  a  population  are  counted  up,  he  computed  the  births 
and  deaths  of  governments,  the  origin  and  decay  of  parties,  the  number 
and  diverrity  of  each  period's  strugglM ;  and  when  he  had  taken  account 
.of  all  theM  mysteries,  what  wm  thd  result?  *'  I  wm  struck  with  the  dis« 
covery  that  they  dl  were  Gudfr  or  Ghibelins,  neo-Guel£i  or  neo-Ghibelin% 
auasi-Crudfs  or  quasi-Ghibdins ;  insomudi  that  the  Italian  revolutions, 
Allowing  one  another  to  the  number  of  Mven  thousand  betwMU  the  year 
one  thousand  and  the  coming  out  of  Luther,  are  just  one  long  dSditethm 
of  the  two  parties,  ever  outdoing  each  other  and  being  renewed  afresh.** 
Here,  then,  is  the  supreme  law  of  Italian  history,  m  M.  Ferrari  reads  it  i 
the  law  of  her  past  and  her  present, — for  eUe  est  aujourd^htd  ce  qt^elU  a 
iOMJaurs  eti.  The  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  considered  not  m  government^ 
but  M  principles, — voU&  ses  ehtfa^  Whether  Itdy,  dierefbre,  is  fighting 
the  Lombards,  or  cdling  in  the  Germans — iosurffent  agdnst  the  fi>rdgner, 
or  the  terror  of  native  ijnxLiA—JeMque  under  Leo  X.,  or  degraded 
under  the  House  of  Hapsburg, — these  she  never  fbrgeto,  the  least  of 
their  exploits  affects  her,  her  life  ceases  not  to  be  Gudf  and  Ghibdin. 
Csesar  still  reigns  under  Zeno  and  Justinian;  Charlemagne  continuM 
him,  Otho  I.  reeds  him ;  in  Frederic  Barbarossa  he  renews  his  youth  at 
Bome  and  Pdermo,  CharlM  V.  trandatM  him  into  modem  fbnn%  and 
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Hi*  EttaMvor  of  tiM  in^JAm  of  Twum  miw  to  tiM  Pope  ^  dona&nt 
of  wUim  Nopoiaoo  hod  doprif«d  lum. 

Aaw^rdingly,  tho  hittonr  of  Itdy^^as  M.  Fonsri  ifaof  ezpovoda  ii^  is 
ol|^io-— oo  oomlitationmC  ond  more  lo,  be  ooHtonde,  than  Ihet  of  ih» 
German  Diet^  or  the  French  monardij,  orthe  Englith  psrliamont;  and 
if  it  aUowo  oonaiil%  pedestal,  aeOtaries,  tjnxkiM,  and  oondottieri,  all  of 
ihmn  by  the  thooind,  to  multiply  lebelltODi  and  reactione,  it  it  becaoeO 
Itoly,  in  her  greatoOM^  awctieiiB  a  rdaumt  of  their  laboue  in  the  two 
heade  of  Chriatendom. 

To  die  flmaa  of  Vieo  it  b  that  M.  Femri  atfaibotes  ^  la  pe^ 
triomphe  do  Fanarahie  italieone."  ^^oo  he  deiignatee  a  poithuuicwia 
phikwopher  of  the  wniaimance»  whoee  ^New  Seienoe  "— that  preeorsor  of 
modem  Ponttvini)— issiief  from  ike  *^  great  retoliition  always  pontttcal 
aad  imperial,"  and  whoae  ideal  hialory  forme  a  sabstitnto  to  P6pe  sod 
Emperoiv  for  the  gofoi— aenty  in  »  ooaoMpoHtan  mannor,  of  aH  people! 
and  tongues. 

M.  Ferrari  wntos,  themfiire,  as  a  philosophical  Ustoriany  and  of  dm 
"•Vioo  school  of  philoeophy.  Whether  his  philosophy  satisfies  all  the 
umdsoftheqwsstionatiaBiieyOri^ietfaer  it  irsomid,  so  fiir  as  itgoes^ 
m  a  point  that  would  take  eztr*  space,  patteooe,  hard  stndy,  and  dear 
,  evien  superfioiai^  to  disenss.  We  shall  not  Tontaie  to  debate  dm 
I  of  this  ^  ideal  history,"  or  the  laws  of  its  application  to  any  par- 
rpeoDle.  In  the  fintcfai^tor  of  his ihiid  division,  entitled ''M^thode 
k  wmwnf'*  M.  Feiraii  eiqdains  die  radooale  of  his  system.  We  oonfine 
osffselirea  to  a  few  hints  as  to  its  leadmg  oharaeteiiatios,  and  their  opera- 
tion. 

Ideal  history,  thso,  <<dtonnine  eIle«mAme  see  prooMSs."  It  slarte 
tmm  an  idea.  Vioo  fixes  hb  point  de  dSpattm  the  midst  of  the  eardi  aH 
a>  vast  ferest,  jost  as  the  first  duinder^dap  awakens  in  man  die  idea  of 
God.  M.  Ferrari  fives  Aa  in  the  oommufie  sorroanded  by  die  great  finest 
ofJfiNidalism ;  his  gods  are  Pope  and  Emperor,  by  whoee  thmidisiboltB  die 
Sing  is  sealed ;  his  first  heroes  ase  Citizens,  aroosed  by  the  catastrophe 
dmt  has  befidlen  King^^lom;  his  oold?ated  fidd  is  die  eommmme  itself 
eagaged  in  mdustry,  whife  in  die  oonntry  {eomkM)  die  peasants 
([eewiarfiiii)  remain  nnder  the  tway  of  regal  fendiJisni.  Widi  Vico  there 
is  nothings  ontnde  of  the  cnldTatod  fidd,  but  monsters,  giants,  men  wtdi». 
o«l  laws>  dooaned  to  be  saerifioed  by  die  growing  fiumly  widun.  For 
Fermri  there  is  nothing,  outside  of  the  mwing  dty,  bat  the  monstera  of 
Cmdalism,  easde  giants^  men  widKnit  tamanity,  minotamn  of  dnTahy, 
predestined  to  fiOl  beneath  the  dobs  of  his  ddaens  widiin. 

It  is  by  die  mofwnent  of  the  ideas  that  this  «<  ideal  history**  itsdf 
mo^  It  is  selC^iedng,  and  is  not  die  resoh  of  a  generalisadon  of 
mmudpal  histoxiea.  Nor  is  it  inspiied  by  emdidon ;  on  the  contrary, 
e'«f^  fAtsAptre  tdkife  qm  Mmte  PSrmdUkm.  Yioo,  finding  it  imposnUe 
to  asoend  to  fint  sooroes  by  the  guidanoe  of  histoiy,  invoked  die  laws  of 
the  human  mind ;  as  he  ooidd  not  aeeept  mydiioal  traditions,  the  fidmlooa 
stones  of  Liry,  he  inveoted  (Jorffwaii)  a  kw  of  ideal  interpretation  fiyr 
himself,  making  of  Jmio  the  goddess  of  marri^e,  and  the  tale  of 
Bonwdus  the  first  stonF  of  all  barbaroas  races.  «"  We  take  rafoffe  in  the 
profince  of  dioiigfat  (dam  hi  pemsSe)  in  die  neceedty  of  explaining  a 
contradictory  history,  in  wUeh  die  mora  that  facts  mnldply,  the  more 
Ihey  enhde  one  anotben.    Got  of  die  mofemeot  of  ideas  there  m  no 
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mSetyimbU)  MkfK  hr<ummcti  or  pkUoMphy.''  Hkm  pInMs  af  idail 
luslory  uM^taMy  invoUo  abtteaotf  peEsont :  Ihe  Nwaat  and  TbMMHte 
cC  the  haliaa  middle  ages  are  vepealed  as  often  aa  theie  are  towa»ta 
tpaat<£^  Dukes,  coiintiy  buhope,  eqplallk^  are  io  maiqf  abetraelbii^^ 
wbose  tidea^  tvansfbnned  into  algelMwic  signs,  wiU  give  the  solaiion  of 
mw9rf  nrobW  befibie  ua.  Then,  agaiBy  ideal  history  adnitB  only  of  an 
ideal  dttODologyr  and  i» satisfied  with  an  ideal  geography.  Seiaingnpeli 
that  great  6et»  the  pocA?  A  C%«rJiMM|7iM^  it  inteqwets  it  and  transl^^ 
il  in  all  sorts  of  wi^s— 4>oth  Pope  and  Emperor  being  aTOw^ly  sonsw 
tnlive  in  their,  poliuos  as  regards  that  pacie,  so  that  their  irork  is  for 
0ver  a  **  restaoration  imp^riflSe  et  pontifioale^"  And  what  though  hoth 
Pope  and  Emjpeeor  have  the  fbreimer  in  their  pqr?  what  though  ths;^ 
employ  sometanes  the  soldiem  ot  Qermaayy  sometimee  the  arms  of 


Franee  or  Spun?  Ideal  history  is  not  affM^ed.  The  idea^  whidi 
atitdtSB  Ae  pnnoiide  of  the  Penmsula,  employs  in  the  wovk  of  verokitiott 
the  ^ery  stmngers  who  oome  to  orooee  it;  they  may  Mssibly  win  polir 
f&sal  viotoria^  hut  assaiedly  th^  will,  all  of  theas,  suffnr  seeial  deMts^ 
Italy  is  not  ia  oonfunon,  but  in  refolntion ;  Europe  is  no  longer  a.mask 
of  inoi^^snic  States,  but  n  svstem  of  nations  strategieally  arrangedt 
Everything  must  submit  to  laws,,  eiwrything  gxre  wn^  to  the  Ibeee  of 
progress,  everything  yield  to  that  ezoeptional  nation  whidi  is  oontinuaUj 
OTsating  anew  Pope  and  Emperor,  those  two  divinities  of  the  West. 

Henee,  if  there  be  an  inroad,  say,  of  Vandals,  who  am  towns  and 
fiUages,  the  derastadon.  is  simnly  to  be  xerarded  as  we  regard  the  nun 
of  fiUmudeum,  submei^ged  by  the  sea.  «  The  wind  whUi  uproots  the 
oak  does  not  ehange  the  law  of  TSgetation,  which  remains  the  same  fot 
all  the  oeks^that  are  left  standing,  kaly  is  not  oentrahsed;  it  has  no 
aajpilnl;  fBderadon  peoteots  i<^  without  oeasing  to  multiply  eentraai 
There  is  no  Piaster  which  oan  arrest  ideal  history,  realising  itself  aa 
smny  times  aa  thwe  are  towns  in  Italyv" 

The  reades  oan  now  fonn  some  idea  of  M.  Ferrari's  idea,  hut  must  he 
referred  to  the  original  for  anything  beyond  a  crude  notion  of  its  bearings* 
The  Mittoire  de$  M^UsUgmt  (^jUmUe  is  to  be  complete  in  four  vohimes, 
two  of  whioh  aa>e  before  us.  These  are  divided  into  six  parts,  in  whiA 
the  author  suooessively  treats  of  the  tvansitbn  of  die  Roman  Empire  to 
ibe  Empire  of  the  Franks  (ajk  476^-600);  thrpontifical  and  imperial 
paeie^  nom  Charlemagne  to  Otho  (▲.»•  800-- 962);  the  Bishops'  Be?&- 
lution  (962—1122);  the  Consuls  (1122—1184)^  the  Citiaens  (1184— 
1260) ;  and  the  Guelft  and  Ghibcdins  (1250— 12S0>  His  chapter  ea 
the  origin  of  the  two  last  '<  sects"  is  full  of  generally-interesting  details, 
each  as  the  many  will  welcome  who  find  <'  ideal  history,''  iwhether  in 
theory  or  pvaotice,  too  high  and  too  hard  lor  them*  His  second  yohune 
doses  wkh  aa  exposition  of  the  way  in  which,  by  degrees,  the  Mta^ 
ffonism  of  the  two  sects  came  to  create  two  eontrad^tory  tradidona. 
That  of  the  Ghibelins  espouses  the  ancient  oauae  of  the  Lombaids 
i^;ainst  the  Soman  pontiff,  the  struggle  of  the  counts  against  episoopal 
demagogic,  the  quarrel  oJF  chAtelaias  who  peipetuated  the  sooYCSurs  of 
ebivauy,  and  of  the  military  liberators  who  sayed  PaM^  and  a  httndre4 
towns  such  as  Lodi,  Como,  or  FiesoW,  when  attacked  by  boors;  it  9%tk$ 
toft  truth,  without  countio^  Toioes;  it  protects  consoience  in  assertmg 
law,  and  creates  a  free  and  legal  Csesar  who  allowa  neither  of  dispensaii 
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ttons  for  oaths,  nor  purposeleM  revolntiont ,  nor  disarmed  repuUies,  nor 
ftbortive  sorereimties.  In  recalling  the  past,  the  Ghibelins  slam  lightly 
over  what  is  enl,  and  lay  stress  on  what  is  good ;  the  hoose  of  Yeibe- 
liDgen,  the  poetry  of  distance  lending  enchantment  to  the  Tiew,  looms 
grandly  like  some  form  of  mythological  chivab^,  as  a  power  that  stood 
ont  against  the  pontiffs  of  the  Chnrch,  the  fanatics  of  the  free  towns,  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  multitude,  for  the  iotelleotual  a£5ratnehisement  of 
individuals  whom  destiny  called  to  govern,  and  perchance  to  dupe  the 
nnteachableness  and  meanness  of  mankind.  The  Emperor  has  trans- 
fermed  the  crusade  into  a  promenade;  he  has  prefened  la  Terre  de 
LoAour  to  la  ierre  promise,  the  relieion  of  the  stars  to  that  of  Christ; 
he  has  replaced  monks  by  savants,  bishops  by  astrologers,  prelates  by 
physi^  phUosophers,  the  Gospel  accoxdme  to  Averroes  and  the  old 
empire  of  chAtelains  by  a  civilised,  republican,  poetical  em^re  like 
fiienna,  Ksa,  Genoa,  or  Lucca.  But  the  Guelf  part^  dairos  to  be  just 
as  imperial  as  the  Ghibelin;  it  too,  in  its  turn,  awaits  its  Emperor,  its 
chief  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Velfes,  the  veritable  Emperor  acknowledged 
by  the  Pope,  endeared  to  the  Church,  consecrated  like  Charlemagne, 
popular  like  Otho  I.  Whence,  for  the  Guelft,  came  Italian  progress  ? 
From  the  Romans  of  Rome  and  Italv,  ever  in  conflict  with  roval^  in 
every  form ;  from  their  revolutions,  ratal  successively  to  Gothic  kmgs 
and  liombard  kings,  to  the  chieftains  of  Spoleti,  Verona,  or  Provence ; 
from  their  combats  with  royalists  in  towns,  and  forests,  and  mountains. 
Judge,  therefore,  of  the  hatred  felt  by  the  Guelfs  for  these  Ghibelins, 
**  demiire  poussi^  du  royaume  qui  les  empoisonne  !**  They  advance 
in  the  name  of  the  demi-god  of  the  Roman  townships,  against  the  £Edse 
liberty  of  feudalism,  against  the  imposture  that  seeks  a  refuge  in  the  in* 
tricaoies  of  a  lying  UgaUti,  agabst  the  skulking  infamy  of  *^  State 
reasons,"  employed  in  mockery  of  human  fate.  And  thus  the  Pope  is 
exalted  above  law,  freedom,  oaths,  honour;  as  the  <^ oontinuateur  du 
Christ*'  his  province  is  to  crush  every  feudal  mystery,  science,  and  black 
tut,  that  every  single  people  may  triumph  in  the  immense  variety  of 
their  industrial  prosperity. 

*<With  such  ideas  it  was,  that  to  GUbelin  emiHrewas  opposed  a 
papacy  not  of  Rome,  and  men  lived  in  an  ideal  church  in  which  the 
democratic  spirit  comprehended  the  boldness  of  the  tribunes,  the  dreams 
of  the  monks,  the  speisulations  of  the  mercantile  class,  and  the  thoughts 
t>f  all  that  were  adverse  to  the  Ghibelin  aristocracy.  By  slow  degrees 
i3^e  two  sectarian  systems  effected  a  passage  beyond  the  confines  of  Italy, 
to  become  cosmopolite  and  enlist  under  their  hostile  banners  all  the 
nations  of  Europe;  for,  since  the  reaction  wrought  by  Charles  [of 
Anjou],  every  European  nation  was  either  Guelf  or  Gmbelin,  like  an 
Italian  town,  accordmfl^  as  its  government  was  in  alliance  with  Chariea 
or  with  Mainfroy,  with  Pope  or  Emperor,  Guelfr  or  Ghibelins.  Thua 
it  is  that,  in  the  Italian  question,  France  becomes  Guelf,  together  with 
Hungary,  Poland,  Denmark,  Scotland,  and  Portugal;  while  Germany 
passes  to  the  opposite  side,  in  common  with  England,  Sweden,  Spain, 
and  all  those  States  which  hold  the  laws  in  respect.  Yet  a  litde  while, 
and  the  two  Italian  systems  will  renovate  Europe  throughout  its  length 
and  breadth.^ — For  a  broad  and  minute  survey  of  this  renovation,  we 
must  await  the  remaining  moiety  of  M.  Ferran's  certainly  remarkable 
Bod  boldly-written  woric 
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A  XODSBR  8IOBT, 
Bt  DuDUBr  COSTXLLO. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
HOW  XORBIBUB  PKBBOmr  TAUCmX  YBBrOH  XH  SVOLAXD. 

Tbh  yean  hare  gone  by  shioe  MoDsieur  Perrotin  landed  at  PortemotiUiy 
and  he  is  still  in  England,  *^  making  his  fortune.'*  He  has  worked  hard 
enoogby  daring  those  twelve  years,  to  have  made  a  fbrtone  fire  times 
oiver,  bat  as  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong,  so  neither  is  wealth  the  necessary  concomitant  of  labour. 

Monnear  Perrotin,  however,  sees  fbrtone  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
and  finds  a  competence  in  what  most  of  us  would  think  the  next  kin  to 
starvation.  A  uttie  while  longer,  he  says,  and  he  shall  be  able  to  retom 
to  France  and  "  enjoy  of  his  rents;"  by  which  phrase  you  most  not  sup- 
pose that  he  is  in  possession  of  houses  and  lands^  bat  simply  that  he  has 
managed,  year  by  year,  to  put  by  a  modicum,  which  he  periodically  in- 
vests m  die  French  five  per  Cents. 

What  he  has  gone  tlm>ugh  to  accomplish  this,  nobody  knows  bat 

How  early  he  rises,  how  £ur  he  walks,  how  little  he  cares  to  eat  or 
drink— all  this  he  tells  without  reserve,  because  such  things  are  good  for 
Us  health,  and  can  safely  be  represented  as  matters  of  choice.  But  the 
hard  crust  that  suffices  for  hunger,  the  saved  sixpence  that  rewards 
fiitigne,  the  secret  shift  that  keeps  up  appearances,  are  never  mentioned 
to  any.  Perhaps  people  call  bun  miser — periiaps  he  knows  what  they 
say :  it  makes  no  difference  to  Monsieur  Perrotin — his  good-will  to  thie 
worid  remains  unchanged. 

When  Mrs.  Scrope  discovered  that  the  fact  of  Edith's  marriage  was 
known  to  Monsieur  Perrotin,  she  summoned  him  before  her,  and  after 
harshly  upbraiding  him  for  conniving  against  tiie  honour  of  her  fisunily, 
cast  him  adrift  at  once.  The  wholesome  dread  of  her  power  with  whidi 
she  had  inspired  the  poor  Teacher  of  Languages  was,  she  felt  assured, 
secnrity  enou^  against  any  indiscreet  revelation  on  lus  part ;  wherever 
he  starved  was  all  the  same  to  Mrs.  Scrope,  but  without  an  occupation, 
or  the  chance — as  she  imagined-— of  obtaining  it  unsupported  by  her^ 
nothing  was  left  for  him  but  to  return  to  France. 

Conscious  of  having  in  some  degree  merited  her  reproaches,  and  scared 
by  the  authority  of  one  so  rich  and  so  absolute  as  Mrs.  Scrope,  with  a  sigb 
and  a  shrug — ^the  resources  of  his  nation — the  Frenchman  submitted  to* 
his  fate,  and  turned  away  from  her  door  to  seek  a  world  elsewhere.  That 
world  was  not,  as  she  had  hoped,  to  be  sought  in  France — at  all  events* 
for  the  present  Monsieur  Perrotin  had  cast  his  lot  in  England,  and 
though  timorous  to  an  extent  that  might  nass  with  many  for  total  want 
of  courage,  his  ctmour  prapre  would  not  allow  him  to  forego  his  original 
design.     Sentitive  and  easily  depressed,  he  was  apt  to  give  way  to  acci* 

YOL.  XLIII.  T 
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dental  ill;  but  this  yielding  nature  was  elastic,  and  his  buoyancy  returned 
almost  as  quickly  as  it  disappeared,  so  that  he  was  generally  ready  for 
every  newi  phase  of  oircuBstances. 

To  be  utterly  friendless  in  a  foreign  country  is,  however,  a  state  of 
afBairs  which  the  most  adventurous  can  scarcely  bring  themselves  to  look 
upon  with  equanimity,  and  Monsieur  Ferrotia  may  be  pardoned  if  the 
future,  as  he  surveyed  it,  did  not  appear  all  couleur  de  rose.  Walter 
Cobham,  the  only  person  whom  he  txmd  call  a  friend,  was  gone  ;  EkUth, 
whom  he  deeply  reverenced,  was  in  no  position  to  render  him  asdstance ; 
and  the  kind-hearted  Rachel,  for  whom  he  had  formed  a  real  attach- 
ment, which  Ae  icrlumed,  was  shut  e«t  Irem  kim  as  eompletoly  as  if  she 
bad  aeiwr  listed.  It  is  true  that,  with  lespeot  to  monew,  he  was  better 
off  than  on  his  arrival  in  England,  for  he  had«pent  very  mle  of  the  siua 
which  Mil.  Sorope  gave  him  ;  but,  after  his  svmmary  ^djgmianal,  that  g^ 
had  becone  «  bordbn.  His  psogmmoM^  thmi,  wa«  <^  Work,"  but  iha 
question  wa%  where  to  find  it  ? 

La  choosing  a  lodging,  when  first  he  caxae  to  town,  Mouievr  Penvtin 
had  been  asoated  j^  a  good*natuBed  waiter  at  the  hold  when  k* 
originally  put  up,  and  it  now  ooconed  to  him  that  4iie  same  indiyidiial 
might  have  it  in  his  power  to  lecommend  him  as  a  teacdier  of  languages. 
He  aoeocdiaglv  went  to  the  White  Bmt  and  asloed  far  Mr.  WiHianwna— » 
by  which  eo^atie  mode  of  pronunciation  he  designated  his  fnend,  wka 
simply  answered — and  veiy  often  answeved — to  the  nane  of  '*  Wilfiaak" 

"  Well,  musseer^"  said  he  of  the  napkin,  letter  a  Httle  ooasideEationy 
"  I  really  don't  know  of  anybody  at  this  moment  You  see  the  peo;ple  I 
wait  on  are  mostly  folks  as  comes  and  goefl,  one  may  say  akioet  without 
my  seeing  of  them.  Soaaetijnes  it's  only  a  bed  and  a  glass  of  braady- 
and-water,  and  off  the  firat  thing  in  the  morning;  aovetioMS  it's  i^^chflB 
or  a  steak,  or  a  basin  of  gravv  or  mool^turtle;  a&d  that's  done  with 
pretty  nigh  afore  you  can  look  round  you;  if  it'a  diMier%  why  Vm 
worked  off  my  legs  a  goin'  ham  one  box  to  another;  oytteos  asid  stent's 
the  same;  and  when  they  stays  in  the  house  for  auwe  tkaa  a  day  at  « 
time  it's  always  to  see  their  lawyers  and  get  through  their  own  bosipoasas^ 
so  I  leave  to  you  to  &ney,  mnsseer,  what  tiaie  there  is  finr  me  to  arst  any 
of  'em  if  they  wants  to  loam  French  But,"  continued  Wittiaai,  noticing^ 
the  blank  look  of  Monsieur  Ferrotin — ^who  was  leady  to  five  m  the 
viODtowe  as  soon  as  he  had  proposed  it — "  FU  tell  you  what  FU  do^,  if  it'a 
agreeable.  I  can  generally  manage  an  outing  of  half  an  hoar  or  so,  of 
an  evening,  between  the  last  as  goes  to  the  ^y  and  the  first  as  oomesia 
to  marrow-bones  and  briled  kidneys— 4md  if  you  wouldn't  mind  oonde- 
soending,  I've  long  had  a  wish — that's  to  say  a  desire — to — to  pariflyooo 
a  little  myself— it's  useful  with  the  numb^  of  forrinen  as  dro^  in  hare 
-^^  as  I  was  observin'  of,  you  didn't  think  it  a  bemeaun'  of  you, 
I  6kM>iild  be  extremely  happy  to  take  a  few  lessons — say  a  deaen  or  ao  till 
I  was  pretty  perfect — and  I'd  pay  lor  'em  downl" 

It  was  something  more  than  the  volubility  with  whidi  this  propositifla 
was  made  diat  took  awa;^  Monsieur  Fenotan's  breidi  and  prevented  hiaa 
from  making  an  immediate  reply.  He  fixed  hk  eyes  on  the  wUa^§ 
honest. fMe  and  squeeaed  his  hand.  At  last  he  said:  **  Yon  aie  a  good 
ftUowy  WiUiamms--4>ut  I  tell  you  some  thing.    Nevare  I  teaoh  yon  tot 
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monejl  dmun  to  me  when  you  like.  Always  I  am  at  yomr  di^oae. 
Bat  money;  not  so !" 

«<Ok,  thafs  all  nons'nse,"  said  Williarm.  <'  I  can  afford  it— 'pon  my 
word,  I  can.  Do  you  know,  musseer,  I  shouldn't  take  no  pUasuxe 
in  lenming  of  the  language  if  I  didn't  pay  for  it  It  would  seem  to  me^ 
aoiehow,  as  if  I  stole  it.  I  couldn't  get  it  down — ^nor  hriag  it  up 
anaiB,  nsA^c  Now,  when  shall  I  have  &  first  lesson ?  This  evening? 
I  Jong  to  ^egin.'' 

It  WM  of  no  use  offering  to  resist  any  fiirther,  and  Willian  of  the 
White  Bear,  PiccadiDy,  hecame  Monsieur  Perrotin's  first  pupil. 

Nor  was  it  by  any  means  an  unprofitable  arrangement^  for  #iough  the 
^TsachBT  of  lAngnages  &ed  his  remuneration  at  an  ezoesovely  lowlgure, 
the  fiact  of  his  having  WiUiam  for  a  papil  proved  a  better  adveartieement 
dMm  if  the  Timet  had  opened  its  columns  free  to  JConsiear  Perrotin. 

it  nught  be  true  enough  that  the  frequentws  of  the  White  Bear  were, 
generally  speaking,  more  intent  on  '*  replenishing  the  void**  in  their 
stoflMidis  thin  in  their  heads;  but  when  they  heard  the  glib  waiter  inter- 
larding ^  vemacolar  with  sonm  of  Frenols  and  asked  him  where  that 
caose  mm;  and  when  WilUam  burst  forth—as  he  nevw  fftiled  to  do — 
into  apanegyric  on  his  instructor,  vowing  that  he  had  learnt  it  all  in — as 
it  W69e — ike  laying  of  a  tablecloth — ^Monsieur  Perrotin's  name  went  up 
in  the  asarket,  and  the  evening  knodcs  for  admission  to  his  class  increased 
prodigionsly,  and  he  soon  got,  not  only  all  the  custom  of  the  White  Beu>| 
W  a  good  deal  besides  that  never  went  near  it 

AuMiigBt  the  latter  was  a  gentleman  who  lived  at  Bichinond,  with  a 
nwBeroaf  fiunily,  for  whom  1^  was  desirooi  of  finding  a  casual  French 
preceptor.  On  the  recommendation  of  a  ficiend,  who  had  been  iadooti4- 
nabei  in  Keeadilly,  he  saw  Monsieur  Perrotin,  was  pleased  with  him,  and 
suggested  that  the  place  where  he  lived  dould  ocwie  within  tbe  fieid  of 
liis  daily  operations.  This  beginning  tnoied  out  so  well,  that  {from  an 
oecasioind  visit  it  grew  to  be  a  permanent  settlement,  and  vrith  a  very 
fittr  share  of  the  RMhmond  teaching,  Monsienr  Perrotin  estahlwbed  liimr 
aelf  in  Kofw  Foot«lane,  with  the  word  <*  Profassor^  befiNO  his  name  on  a 
kf|9e  broad  plate. 

It  waa  a  great  thing  to  have  achieved  a  positi<m  winch  promised  inde- 
pBMdenee^  imt  was  Monsieur  Perrotin  happy  ?  Which  of  us  have  not 
mamAoiy  or  someAing  to  regret  the  loss  of?  The  blank  in  Monsieor 
Pttrotin-8  edstence  was  the  loss  of  Rai^l  Lonng.  During  the  first 
§ew  months  of  W  residence  with  Edith  at  Soargill  Hall,  he  had  heard 
firasn  her  several  times,  but  suddenly  there  came — ^not  merely  an  iatar- 
raption,  but  a  total  cessation  of  correspondence.  In  an  indirect  manner 
Moosiear  Perrotin  had  made  inquiries  at  Mrs.  Scrope's  house  in  town, 
but  no  information  respecting  Rachel  could  be  elicited :  London  feotnen 
ave  mnch  too  magnificent  to  include  conntry  servants  in  their  vetedtive 
memories.  Back  to  his  books,  then,  returned  Monsieur  Perrotin,  And 
hushed,  if  he  could  not  aho^other  subdue^  the  recollections  of  the  past 

But  chance  venr  often  hems  us  more  than  our  own  intentions* 

The  beecli*walk  juat  withm  the  gate  of  Richmond  Park  was  a  favou- 
xita  haunt  ci  Monsieur  Perrotio,  and  there,  seated  on  the  tur^  with  his 
haek  against  a  trae,  he  often  i^ent  an  hoar,  trying  to  fancy  that  the 
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thiniDg  rirer  of  which  he  caught  an  occasiooal  glimpse  was  hia  own 
native  Loire. 

One  bright  day  in  October,  as  he  sat  meditating  on  many  a  thbg  that 
had  happened  years  before,  a  footstep  drew  near  which,  if  the  cradding 
beech-nnts  had  not  spoken^  might  have  gone  past  without  notice,  but  at 
their  complainine  TOice  Monsieur  Perrotin  raised  hb  eyes,  and,  to  his  in- 
finite wonder,  beheld  a  fiice  which,  though  changed  a  little  since  last  he 
saw  it,  he  remembered  only  too  well.  It  was  the  face  of  Rachel  Loring. 
The  recognition  was  mutual  Monsieur  Perrotin  rose  hastily,  with  out- 
stretched nands: 

**  Mon  Dieu,  mademoiselle !  it  is  then  you  I  see  at  last!** 

^Gracious,  Musseer  Perrytin,  whoever  would  have  thought  itt**  was 
the  equally  astonished  reply. 

The  Teacher  of  Languages  led  Rachel  to  a  seat  and  took  his  place 
beside  her.  She  had  a  long  story  to  telL  It  may  be  given  in  her  own 
words. 

**  YeS|  musseer,  you  may  well  say  so— it's  not  to  be  denied.  Unhappy 
is  the  life  Fve  led  ever  since  the  dny  when  mistress  came  down  to  the 
Hall  and  put  Miss  Edith  in  confinement.  Oh,  you  don't  know  what  mis- 
tress is  I  It's  more  than  anybody  can  tell|  let  them  try  ever  so !  I'm 
almost  afraid,  even  out  here,  to  name  her  name.  My  fiither,  Musseer, 
was  one  of  her  own  tenants,  and  so  was  his  father  before  him,  and  being 
took  into  the  family  when  I  was  quite  a  girl,  to  attend  upon  the  young 
ladies,  I've  all  my  life  stood  in  fear  of  her,  so  it's  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
You^dhe  afraid  too  if  you'd  seen  and  heard  what  I  have  I  ^he  has  such 
a  way  when  she  threatens  you,  it  comes  over  you  so  awful  like,  that  obey 
yon  must,  and  glad  you  are  to  say  or  do  anyUiing  she  orders.** 

Monsieur  Perrotin  gave  one  of  the  national  shrugs  in  acknowledgdient 
of  the  fidelity  of  Racl^l's  portraiture. 

*^  Well,  musseer,  it  won  t  surprise  you  then,  when  I  say  that  I  took  a 
oath  never  to  reveal  a  certain  something  which  you  and  me  knows  of, 
and  another  oertiun  something  which  you've  never  heard  about,  but 
which  I  won't  say  ihni  you  mayn't  g^ve  a  guess  at  without  my  telling. 
Ifistress  laid  hands  at  once  on  every  paper  she  could  find ;  ms  letters, 
and  the  newspaper  that  had  the  account  of  his  death,  and  the  copy  of  the 
marxiaee  register ;  there  wasn't  a  thing  that  reminded  Miss  E£uiof  poor 
Mr.  Walter  that  she  didn't  get  possession  of.  But  the  worst  of  all  was 
when  the  baby  was  bom — mind,  I  don't  say  whose.  Poor  thing  1  She 
was  made  to  suppose  it  died,  and  after  that  she  became  anything  that 
mistress  chose  to  make  her.  She  no  more  resisted  than  a  lamb — she 
hadn't  the  spirit  to !  How  she  used  to  sit  silent  for  hours  and  hours, 
with  now  and  then  a  tear  dropping  slbwly  down !  It  made  mj  heart 
bleed  to  see  her." 

Monsieur  Perrotin  turned  away  his  head  and  furtively  wiped  his  own 
eyes* 

**  Yes,  musseer,  as  any  one  must  that  had  a  heart!  I  should  mention 
that  as  soon  as  Miss  Edith  got  well  enough  in  body  to  move^  mistress 
took  her  to  the  sea-nde,  leavbg  me  and  another  behind  with  Mrs. 
Walker — ^that's  she  that  was  the  housekeeper  at  Scaigill;  them  two  that 
was  brought  down — I  won't  say  what  ihey  were— she  sent  back  to  the 

Elace  they  came  from,  well  paid  for,  you  may  be  sure,  for  all  they  did  by 
er  orders.  It  was  a  long,  long  while  before  I  ever  saw  Miss  Edith  again, 
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and  a  good  many  things  happened  in  the  mean  wlule.  First  thtife  waf 
Ifiss  Agatha's  marriage  with  Sir  James  Tmistall,  and  then  Lady  Maiy 
was  horn,  and  after  tlmt  Lord  Tunstall,  who  only  Bred  three  weeks,  and 
they've  never  had  another  child  since,  much  as  they  want  one,  whidi 
my  lady  and  mistress  hoth  desires  a  boy.  Then  Lord  Deepdale,  Miss 
IBoith's  own  cousin  (it  was  all  along  of  him  that  dreadful  business  beean), 
he  came  home,  and  more  in  love  with  Miss  Edith,  I've  been  told,  he 
couldn't  have  been ;  and  at  last,  what  with  his  begging  and  praying, 
what  with  her  being  more  like  a  wax  doll  in  mistress's  hands  than  a 
person  that  could  think  and  do  for  herself,  she  consented  to  have  him. 
when  th^  married  they  went  abroad,  and  there  they've  mostly  lived 
ever  since,  going  to  this  place  and  that  on  account  of  her  health,  out  no 
fiunily,  Musseer  Perrytin:  that's  been  denied  them,  and  if  you  agree 
with  me  you'll  say  it's  a  judgment  on  mistress,  only  the  innocent  suSers 
as  weU  as  the  guilty.  You  ask  me  what  I  was  doing  all  this  while,  and 
if  Yes,  musseer,  many  and  many's  the  time  I've  thought  about 

you,  though  mistress  told  me  you  hadf  gone  back  to  France  and  was 
settled  there.  It  would  have  been  a  dreary  life  at  Scargill  with  Mrs. 
Walker — she  was  quite  one  of  mistress's  own  sort — if  I  hadn't  had  a  little 
playmate,  and  you  may  suppose  I  wanted  one,  for  Mrs.  Walker  never 
left  me,  and  outside  the  park  paling  I  never  went  for  six  long  years. 
When  Mrs.  Walker  died,  mistress  made  up  her  mind  for  a  change,  and 
came  to  the  Hall — as  she  often  had  done  after  Miss  Edith  left,  and-— 
not  to  keep  you  too  long,  musseer — the  boy  was  took  to  a  clergyman's 
down  there,  and  I  was  parted  ftx>m  him." 

Here  Rachel  could  not  restrain  her  tears,  but,  covering  her  face,  sobbed 
audibly. 

**  Nevare  mine,  my  dear !"  said  Monsieur  Perrotin,  pressing  her  hand. 

"It  if  foolish,"  she  resumed,  ''to  take  on  so  about  what's  not  one's 
own,  but  he  was  just  the  same  to  me  as  if  he  had  been  mine !  That's 
three  years  ago,  Musseer  Perrytin,  and  I  feel  it  only  as  if  it  was  yes- 
terday. That  same  night  we  set  out  for  London,  and  a  few  months  after 
mistress  took  me  to  Italy  with  her.  I  did  hope  to  have  seen  something  of 
you  as  we  passed  through  France,  musseer,  but  it  wasn't  to  be :  that  was 
a  trial,  ana  so  was  knowing  what  I  knew  and  never  daring  to  breathe  a 
word  of  comfort  to  Miss  Edith— Lady  Deepdale,  I  should  say— who  was 
staying  with  my  lord  at  Nice,  before  they  went  on  to  Malta,  where  they 
now  are.  I  needn't  name  all  the  places  we  were  at,  but  at  Rome  we  lived 
in  ihe  same  palace  as  Sir  James  and  Lady  Tunstall ;  Miss  Mary,  theb 
little  girl,  is  the  sweetest  child— except  one  poor  thing— that  ever  was 
seen !  It's  only  a  month  since  mistress  came  back ;  we've  come  down 
to  the  hotel  here  on  the  hill  for  a  few  days,  and  what  mistress  is  going 
to  do  next — with  her  restlessness — is  a  good  deal  more,  Musseer  Perrytin, 
than  I'm  able  to  tell  you." 

What  Rachel  Loring  was  going  to  do  next,  was,  however,  the  question. 
Time  had  wrought  no  change  in  Monsieur  Perrotin's  feelings  for  Rachel, 
and  hers  had  b^n  half  avowed.  The  interview  was  long,  and  it  ended  in 
a  promise  on  her  part  to  marry  the  Teacher  of  Languages.  Mrs.  Scrope 
had  given  her  leave  to  go  and  see  her  family  in  Lincolnshire.  She  would 
find  an  excuse  for  not  returning.  To  a  continental  life  Rachel  was  now 
familiarised,  and  she  readily  ag^reed  to  accompany  Monsieur  Perrotin  to 
his  own  country. 
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GHAV^BBRZ. 

▲  HOKE. 

About  fi?a  or  six  miles  from  Soargill  Hall,  in  the  small  Tillai^  of 
Moonidey  in  the  heart  of  the  West  Gill,  there  lived  a  dereyman  of  the 
Estahli^ed  Chnreh,  who  superadded  to  his  clerical  duties  &  oconpatioB 
•f  an  extensive  farmer* 

The  name  of  this  clergyman  was  Matthew  Binks,  and,  besides  tha 
household  and  farm  servants,  his  establishment  consisted  of  a  widowed 
daughter,  a  married  son,  a  g^randson  of  thirteen,  and  a  hoy  some  lour 
yeaie  younger,  who  was  no  relation  to  the  rest.  He  had  himself  neadj 
feaehed  his  seventieth  year,  but  age,  though  it  had  g^risded  and  sotn^ 
what  thinned  his  hair,  had  wrought  little  change  in  his  personal  aippear- 
ance  since  he  was  forty,  when  he  was  counted  one  of  the  strongest  men  iu 
the  North  Riding.  Accid^it  had  made  him  a  clergyman,  but  he  seemed 
fitter  to  have  been  a  trooper,  and — if  religion  had  had  any  part  in  hkn 
— 4ie  might,  in  Cromwell's  time,  have  shown  oonspiouonsly  waaoog  the 
^  Ixonsides***  Stephen,  his  son,  who  fdr  special  reasons  lived  chiefly  in 
his  £ather's  house,  was  a  rough,  illiterate  man,  headstrong,  passionate^ 
and  violent  Mrs.  Chaytor,  the  widowed  daughter,  resembled  her  brother 
in  nothing  but  his  temper ;  in  form  she  was  slight,  in  health  feebly  in 
^sposition  tender  and  compassionate,  and  from  her  language  and  mannor 
no  one  would  have  thought  she  had  kept  her  father's  house  nearly  all  her 
fife;  but  her  intellect  was  quick,  and  she  had  profited  by  eariy  opportu- 
nities. The  grandson,  Oliver,  was  the  eldest-bom  of  Stephen  Bmks^ 
a  mean,  malicious,  creeping  coward.  There  remains  only  to  speak  of  the 
sdationless  boy.  He  was  called  ^*  Wat,"  with  no  further  addUioa,  and  if 
he  had  a  surname,  nobody  ever  mentioned  it.  How  he  bebnged  to  the 
fiunily  of  Matthew  Binks  happened  in  this  wise. 

About  rix  years  before  the  boy  became  an  inmate  at  Moorside,  a 
mmour  spread  of  some  misadventure  that  had  befallen  a  great  familj 
in  that  part  of  the  Riding,  but  the  story,  whatever  it  was,  died  away 
with  the  absence  of  the  principalpersons  concerned.  If  Tibbie  Walker, 
the  old  housekeeper  at  Scargill  Kail,  had  chosen  to  say  all  she  knew  on 
the  subject,  the  scandal  might  have  endured  longer,  and  assumed  a  more 
consistent  shape;  but  she  was  a  grim  old  woman,  whom  nobody  cared  to 
question  too  often,  and  the  cause  for  her  taciturnity  while  she  uved  was, 
no  doubt,  a  good  one.  The  rumour,  then,  ceased  to  circulate,  till  atlart 
it  was,  as  we  have  said,  well-nigh  forgotten,  when  a  circumstance  oo- 
eurred  which  revived  it  in  the  minds  of  a  few. 

At  a  late  hour  one  fine  summer's  evening,  the  large,  gateless  eowt- 
yard  of  Moorside  House  witnessed  the  unusual  apparition  oi  a  well-ap- 
pointed private  carriage,  which,  however,  did  not  seem  to  be  unexpected 
by  the  Reverend  Matthew  Binks,  for,  contrary  to  his  custom,  he  was 
standing  at  his  open  door  as  if  on  the  look-out  What  fiivoured  diia 
supposition  was  the  fact  that,  without  watting  for  the  postilicm  to  dia* 
mount,  Mr.  Bbks  himself  opened  the  carriag^oor,  and  let  oat  a  lady, 
a  little  boy,  and  a  female  attendant,  whom  he  followed  into  the  common 
room :  his  daughter  was  there,  and  rose  as  the  party  entered. 
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The  itnu^per  kdj,  aAer  uAmomMgmg  Mn.  Cki^frtor^s  picwuce  bj  a 
iMMigMy  bow^  looked  roimd  the  roem  imperiou8iy»  and  then  said : 

*^  Ha^e  joa  no  more  pnvate  plaee  than  thb  ?" 

Mra.  Cbaytor  ansipered  in  the  aflfirmatiye,  end  condneted  her  milor 
tttong  a  daik,  narrow  paasage,  tenninatiog  in  an  apartment  that  migihty 
§mt  oonrlHrjr's  sfdce^  be  called  *'  the  library,"  as  it  was  the  only  voooi  in 
tbe  hooM  HI  which  ^re  were  any  books,  and  these  were  ranged  in  the 
^rindow  settles.  Mr.  Binks  proposed  a  light,  but  this  was  declined  by 
hf&t  on  whose  account  it  was  offered,  and  the  study  door  closed  upon  a 
tenfineuee  whidi  lasted  about  twenty  minutes,  during  which  ihe  servant 
and  the  diild  remained  in  the  halL  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  the 
Haee  persons  who  had  been  closeted  returned,  and  the  stranger  lady  told 
Inr  attendant  to  g^ve  the  child  to  Mrs.  Chaytor. 

*^  I  hope,  ma'am,  I  may  bid  him  good-by,"  said  a  trembling  Toice^ 

**  Say  it  and  have  done  P'  was  the  cold,  brief  answer. 

The  servant  took  ^e  boy  in  her  arms  and  clasped  him  desdy,  vainly 
itriving  to  repress  a  flood  of  tears. 

The  boy  cried  too.  *'  Rachd,  dear,"  he  said,  **  don't  go  aws^— -don^t 
Imwe  me  alone  with         "  he  whispered  the  rest* 

'<  Hush  I  hush  !  Watty  !"  was  the  subdued  reply — *^  this  kind  lady 
will  take  care  of  you  ;"  and  turning  to  Mrs.  Chaytor,  the  speaker  added, 
earnestly,  *'  You  will,  ma'am,  I  am  sure  K' 

''  Come  to  me,  pretty  little  fellow,"  said  Mrs.  Chaytor,  holding  out  her 
hand ;  *^  I  will  be  your  mamma  now." 

But  the  boy  still  cried  and  clung  to  her  who  appeared  to  be  his  nurse, 
and  it  was  only  with  a  little  gentle  violence  that  he  could  be  removed. 

The  stranger  lady,  who  had  beheki  this  scene  with  impatience,  now 
fimnally  saluted  Mrs.  Chaytor,  and  moved  to  the  door,  where  her  carriage 
was  wai^g,  and  ^  Reverend  Mr.  Binks,  with  an  obsequiousness  very 
fsreign  to  his  general  habits,  attended  to  wish  her  a  pleasant  journey. 
Hie  civility  was  barely  noticed  by  the  object  of  it,  but  if  he  could  have 
seen  the  imploring  look  of  her  companion,  something  in  his  nature  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  stirred  in  favour  of  the  child  that  was  left  behind. 
Mr.  Binks,  however,  had  eyes  only  for  the  great  personage  with  whom 
he  had  that  night  entered  into  a  compact  most  advantageous  to  himself, 
and  whatever  good  was  in  store  for  the  boy  must  be  looked  for  at  other 
hands  than  his. 

It  was  f[»tnnate  that  Mrs.  Chaytor  had  a  strong  wiU  as  well  as  a 
iselin^  heart,  or  it  woidd  have  gone  mudi  harder  with  little  Wat  in  the 
household  of  which  he  had  so  abruptly  been  made  a  part.  Asserting  her 
fdaim  to  him  at  once,  on  account  of  his  tender  age,  she  took  him  under 
her  immediate  care,  and  as  well  as  her  health  permitted  gave  him  all  the 
nurture  of  which  she  was  capable.  He  was  docile  and  clever,  and  bene- 
ited,  to  its  full  extent,  by  his  desultory  education.  The  elder  Mr.  Binks, 
a  sordid  man,  who  cared  for  nothing  but  gain,  took  little  heed  of  what 
was  done  with  the  boy  while  he  was  still  so  young,  hot  Stephen  Binks 
iPtry  soon  became  jealous  of  the  interest  which  his  sister  manifested — to 
Ihe  detriment,  as  he  conceived,  of  his  own  son,  a  lout  too  stupid  and  ob- 
slBWte  to  profit  by  any  teaching — and  in  proportion  to  her  affection  grew 
lis  didike.  He  never  by  any  chance  ga?e  Wat  a  kind  word,  but  sneered 
s*  and  slighted  him  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity,  and  example  was 
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foaveelj  necenaTy  to  make  Oliyer  Binki — or  JjoBf  as  he  was  eommonlj 
called — imitate  ms  fother.  What  was  this  somebodr's  by-blow,  Stephen 
Binks  wished  to  know,  that  he  should  be  more  looked  after  than  an 
honest  man's  lawful  child  ?  If  his  dster  Chaytor  wanted  to  show  off 
her  fine  feelings^  there  were  her  own  blood  relations  who  had  a  right  to 
them,  and  not  a  mongrel  bastard  smuggled  into  the  house  God  only  knew 
bow!  If  the  cub  lived  long  enough,  however,  and  was  ever  able  to 
carry  a  pitdifork,  he'd  work  him,  would  Stephen  Binks,  and  that  he 
swore  with  many  a  boisterous  oath.  Of  this  threat  little  Wat  was  not 
suffered  to  remain  in  ignorance,  for  it  was  Loll's  chiefest  pleasure^-  when 
tiM  bovs  were  alone  together,  to  dwell  on  it  with  dull  malignity ;  and  if 
the  feuow  had  dared  he  would  have  given  his  young  companion  a  fbie* 
taste  of  the  threatened  violence,  but  a  certain  steady  resoluticm  in  the 
hee  of  little  Wat  warned  Loll  that  any  attempt  of  that  sort  had  bettor 
be  lefi  alone. 

In  this  manner,  caressed  on  one  side  and  an  object  of  envy  and  hatred 
on  tiM  other,  the  days  went  by  till  Edith's  chUd — whose  death  Mn. 
Serope  had  alleged  to  serve  her  ulterior  purpose— -had  reached  his  nindi 
year.    An  event  then  occurred  which  materially  influenced  his  destiny. 


CHAPTBBXI. 

THB  VIB8T  TAflTB  OF  80BBOW. 

Thb  day  was  breaking,  one  drizzly  autumn  morning,  when  Wat^ 
whose  slumbers  were  never  heavy,  was  awakened  by  the  noise  of  a  foot- 
fall in  the  room  where  he  slept,  and  presently  a  daric  figure  stood  between 
him  and  such  light  as,  at  that  hour,  struggled  through  the  dim,  nncor- 
tained  window-nanes.  He  knew  it  was  morning,  and  therefore  none  of 
the  fear  beset  him  which  often  overcomes  the  most  courageous  in  the 
solemn  darkness  of  night,  but  he  sat  up,  rather  anxiously,  in  bed,  as 
the  unwonted  visitor  drew  near. 

«  Who's  that  r  he  asked. 

**  It's  nobbut  me,"  returned  a  Toice,  which  Wat  immediately  recognised. 

«*  WeU,  what  do  you  want.  Loll?"  he  demanded. 

**  You  must  get  up.     You're  to  go  to  coals !" 

<«  Who  says  so  ?"  inquired  Wat. 

«  Never  vou  mind  who  says  so,"  retorted  the  other,  "  you  get  up." 

«<  Mrs.  Chaytor  said  last  night  she  wanted  me  afler  breakfast  in  the 
library,  to  help  her  to  sort  some  books." 

"  The  libery  I  you'll  be  far  enough  off  by  the  time  she  wants  you. 
You're  to  go  to  coals.  Father  says  so.  Come,  get  up !"  And  as  he 
spoke,  Loll  shook  the  young  boy  roughly. 

Unusual  though  the  summons,  and  unaccustomed  as  he  was  to  be  so 
abruptly  ordered,  the  name  of  LoH's  father  was  a  word  of  fear,  and  any 
mandate  of  his  must  not  be  lightljr  disobeyed.  Wat  rose,  therefore,  and 
followed  his  awakener.  Descendmg  to  the  court-yard,  he  saw  the  men 
busily  hamessmg  the  horses  to  the  waggon,  and  Stephen  Binks,  with  a 
coarse  red  worsted  comforter  round  his  bull-neck,  standing  by  superin- 
tending, and  balancbff  a  heavy  cart-whip  over  his  shoulder.  He  turned 
round  sharply  as  the  boys  drew  near,  and  Wat  saw  by  his  countenance 
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eren  in  that  imperfect  ligfaty  that  it  would  hare  been  daogerow  to  bare 
shown  anj  symptoms  of  want  of  alacrity. 

''  Coom,  lads !"  said  Stephen,  gruffly;  <<  what's  mad'ye  loiter  ?  Joomp 
into  t'  wM;gon  !^ 

Wat  silently  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  under  these  inauspicious  ctreom* 
stances  the  journey  bcMu. 

The  place  whither  they  were  bound  was  a  small  town  near  the  county 
border.  It  was  distant  about  twenty  milea^  and  the  time  spent  in  getting 
th«re,  at  the  slow  pace  at  which  the  team  went,  afforded  Wat  plenty  of 
leisure  for  reflection.  But  it  was  in  yain  that  he  tried  to  account  for  his 
present  employment ;  nothing  had  ever  been  said  to  him  on  the  subject, 
and  unless  it  were  oonnected  with  an  occurrence  of  the  night  befive^ 
which  grated  unpleasantly  on  his  memory,  he  felt  quite  at  a  loss  for  ths 
cause.  As  his  perceptions  became  more  distinct,  a  vague  sense  of  fear 
arose  that  he  was  in  some  way  or  other  concerned  in  a  violent  quarrd 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  house  after  he  had  gone  to  bed.  He  re- 
membered to  have  heard  voices  high  in  oontention — sometimes  shrill, 
then  loud,  then  deep ;  occasionally  the  sounds  would  subaide  into  iow 
murmuring,  and  brettk  forth  again  with  renewed  fury,  and  more  than 
once  be  thought  he  heard  his  own  name  mentioned ;  but  he  had  tried  to 
shut  his  ears  agunst  the  noise,  for  he  knew  by  experience  that  such 
quarrels  boded  good  to  none,  and  covering  himself  under  the  dothes,  he 
nad  £dlen  asleep  before  the  storm  lulled. 

Fear  is  often  a  faithful  interpreter,  and  in  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  associated  with  tiM  wordy  strife  of  the  previous  night,  the 
boj  was  not  wrong. 

Stephen  Binks,  in  a  half-drunken  mood,  which  always  made  him 
quarrelsome,  had  begun  by  sneering  at  his  rister's  favourite,  vowing  that 
Wat  was  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  tied  to  her  apron-string,  that  he 
should  like  to  take  him  in  hand,  and — as  the  excitement  incrcMed — that 
before  long  he  would  do  so,  whether  his  sister  liked  it  or  not.  Mrs. 
Chaytor  replied  angrily  ;  Stephen  retorted  with  brutality ;  and  from  this 
beginning  a  personiJ  quarrel  arose,  in  which,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  sudi 
matters,  the  original  cause  of  dissension  was  soon  lost  right  of.  Stephen 
ripped  up  grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  which  had  slumbered  from  in- 
ftmcy,  and  Mrs.  Chaytor  poured  on  his  head  the  accumulated  wrath  of 
vears,  by  no  means  forgetting  to  cast  into  his  teeth  the  shame  he  had 
brought  on  his  fiunily  and  himself  by  his  degrading  marriage.  It  ended 
in  a  fit  of  hysterics  on  her  part,  and  a  sworn  declaration  on  his,  thati 
**  whether  she  lived  or  died,  he*d  have  that  whelp  out  to  coals  t'mom  !'* 

We  have  seen  how  he  kept  his  word. 

Dark  and  sullen  as  the  day  appeared,  it  was  not,  to  Wat's  thinking, 
half  so  gloomy  as  the  black,  scowling  expresrion  of  the  countenance  of 
Stephen  Binks.  His  victim  was  in  his  power,  but  he  could  not  over- 
master a  sense  of  wrong  committed,  which  weighed  upon  his  mind  in 
spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  shake  it  off;  he  tried  to  forget  the  provocation 
he  had  given,  and  irritated  himself  anew  by  recalling  the  contemptuous 
and  bitter  words  which  his  sister  had  used  towards  him,  and  those  whiA 
his  galled  vanity  conridered  insults  to  his  wife.  By  this  process  he  con- 
trivMl  to  set  himself  right  with  his  own  conscience,  but  it  was  at  the 
expense  of  every  one  around  him. 
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^ItfBdldongo'  Ihee^llMnieanrt  mongrel!''  he  nrattared,  as  he  6]redl 
poor  Wat,  who  was  sheltering  hroaelf  from  the  rain  beneaCii  sone  entptrf 
swrfw  in  the  eomer  of  die  waraan ;  "but  Fse  paj  l^ee  for 't^  I  vsekoiu 
Come  ont  o'  that,  thou  Wat  I  he  bawled;  "dost  hear?  Art  madeo' 
•ODar or  sant  Aat  thevfs  afeaid  o'f  wet?     Lope  thenT 

£[e  acoompanied  these  words  with  a  heavy  stroke  of  hb  whip,  whioh 
•aught  Wat  on  the  baak  aad  made  htm  quiTer  with  pain,  but  he  set  hia 
lBe&  firml J  and  shed  no  tears.  He  did  not^  however,  wait  for  a  lepeti- 
tbn  of  tike  blow,  but  got  down  as  quicklj  as  he  eould^  te  desoent  into 
tfie  road  bemg  aooelenited  by  tfie  rough  hand  of  Stephen  Binks,  who 
sriaed  his  ooUar  and  gave  him  a  ouiF  as  he  foil,  and  a  kick,  when  on  th* 
gwud,  to  make  him  get  up  again.  The  brute  then  strode  to  the  front^ 
and  was  soon  in¥<^Ted  in  a  snarling  dialogue  with  one  of  the  men  belonff- 
kig'to  the  tsam,  while  Wat  followed  the  waggon  on  foot,  and  the  hoUL, 
Loti,  who  had  been  grinning  at  the  punishment  just  inflicted,  made  Imn* 
sdf  oomfortable  under  ihe  coalnmu^  and,  talaog  out  a  huge  pieee  of 
bread  and  some  cold  meat^  prepared  in  solitary  ^uttony  Am:  his  break* 
foft  Poor  Wat  had  nothing  to  eat,  nor  did  any  one  appear  to  gi?e  a 
liwight  as  to  whether  he  had  broken  his  fost  or  not,  so  he  trudged 
on  in  the  mud,  his  mind  too  much  absorbed  in  painful  thoughts  to  heed 
tfw  nefflect,  or  to  notioe  his  oovetous  companion* 

In  this  order  the  party  advanced  till  they  reached  a  Tillage  about  half 
way,  where  a  short  halt  was  made  on  aeoount  of  the  horses,  and  the  men 
took  a  hasty  meal,  while  Wat  remained  outside,  sitting  on  one  of  the 
shafoi  of  the  waggon.  Before  mid-day  they  reached  the  piti^  and  here,  for 
about  four  hours,  they  worked  incessantly  loading  the  ooal%  Wat  toUSi^ 
tHl  he  was  ready  to  sink  with  fotigue  and  exhaustion.  The  day  before  he 
was  a  dieerfo],  smiling  boy,  neatly  dressed,  and  with  the  hue  of  heaUh 
eo  hie  comely  fooe;  as  he  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  ooal-pit,  no  one 
•ould  have  recognised  him  for  the  same  child :  hb  doUies  were  soaked 
with  wet  and  splashed  with  mud,  the  collier^s  labour  had  grimed  his  foce 
and  blackened  his  hands,  and  the  tears  which,  in  spite  of  his  eflbrts^ 
wocdd  foil,  had  marked  pale  forrows  on  his  hollow  cheeks* 

Ah,  if  at  that  moment  Edith  had  seen  her  boy,  that  might  hafv  beeo 

Her  life,  her  joy,  her  food,  her  all-the-world. 


she  would  not  hanre  wearied  Heaven  with  prayers  for  the  con 

el  his  fife,  but  rather  hare  blessed  the  hour  in  which  her  mothei^s 

wiriced  words  had  oome  to  be  true. 

They  took  ^eir  way  home  again,  the  same  cheerless  weadier  still  pre- 
vailing,  but  Wat  was  no  longer  able  to  walk,  and  not  out  of  eoMpaawon, 
ba*  fmntfae  fear  of  leaving  him  behind  and  havii^  to  aocount  mr  him, 
Stephen  Binks  suffered  the  boy  to  mount  the  waggon,  wheroi  ooid  aad 
miserable,  with  none  to  oonsole  him,  and  having  eaten  nothing  the  Inre- 
kog  di^  save  a  crust  which  one  of  l^e  men  thrust  into  his  hand  wiule 
tfiey  were  baiting,  he  sat  silently  wrapped  up  in  grief^  and  wondering 
whedier  Mrs.  Chaytor,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  had  suddenly 
turned  against  him. 

N^t  had  follen  when  die  party  returned  to  Mborside,  and,  as  it  was 
too  kte  to  unload  the  waggon,  the  horses  were  taken  out^  the  men  went 
with  them  to  the  stable,  and  Stephen  Binks,  fc^owed  hy  LM^ 
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ite  10008)  hmii^  Wtt,  win  im  Iisif  deaA  wUh  tel^ 

hiigfn,  to  get  doim  from  the  heq;iit  wfaere  he  had  beea  puinhid  m  hmi 

he  mtglit. 

A  Bone  anraited  St^ben  Binln,  whk^  in  spite  of  hk  kvChood 
and  fab  knowledge  of  Us  aiste/e  chanurter^  he  was  Ktde  prepand  £ar% 
ihongby  as  fiur  as  drink  could  fortify  resolution,  he  had  taken  enoagh 
on  Ae  Boad,  scarcely  a  smgle  alduraae  haring  beim  ptwod  nnvisited. 

When  Jfca.  Cht^jim  mm,  at  a  late  hour  that  day,  after  pawng  a 
peiiicth^  wreib^ed  night,  her  first  inqmiv  was  for  Ikde  Wat  JSooe  af 
the  in-door  senrants  had  seen  him,  and,  though  they  suspected  what  had 
hapfianedy  they  kept  on  tke^  safe  nde  by  profeasMig  igmanoe  of  his 
morements ;  and  it  was  not  till  all  about  the  plaoe  haa  been  qnesttoaady 
that  Rafsj  the-oQiwboy,  admitted  tiiat  he  had  seen  Wat  in  the  wi^pgon. 

Mrs.  Ghaytsr's  wont  fear  was  confirmed,  and  she  brooded  over  it  di 
dis^P— notnmting  her  wiaA  to  keep  it  warm,  but  stn?ii^  rather  to  keep 
duwm  ^e  passion  which  was  eKmbing  te  her  heart. 

Her  receat  iihiess  had  made  her  yery  weak,  and  it  was  only  b^  m 
gveai  effort  that  she  was  able  to  keep  hen*  place  on  Ae  settee,  whssis 
with  her  back  resting  against  a  pillow,  which  kept  her  figure  in  an.  ap 
light  postnre— she  sat,  hsr  large  black  hdlow  eyes  steadnstly  find  on 
i&  door  oppesitey  and  her  wan,  measre  hands  rssting  widiont  motion  on 
her  knees.  She  was  ao^  '''still  and  jwle"  that  it  needed  no 
suggestion  to  liken  her  to  a  senlpturedT  image  rather  than  to  a  I 


She  had  watched  long  and  patiently  alone,  the  female  ssrvants  fasing 
at  tliar  spinning  in  an  enter  latohen,  when  a  well-known  sound  areosed 
her  :  it  was  the  haoh  roioe  of  her  brother,  as  he  entered  the  oonrt-yasd 
mth  the  waggon.  She  started,  denched  her  hands  conndBifdy,  and 
moTod  her  lips  for  an  instent,  but  wilhoot  fl;iTing  utterance  to  n  wqrL 
This  involontary  emotion  past,  she  resumed  her  former  oahn  attitude. 
In  ar  few  annates  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Stephen  Fmks  and  his 
h<meful  son,  Loll,  entered  the  room. 

£b  was  eiadentfy  taken  by  surprise,  fer,  knowing  the  state  in  which 
ha  had  left  his  sister  the  night  before,  aware  of  the  sertve  natmre  of  hsr 
attacks,  and  relying  on  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  he  had  Mly  eipeetad  to 
find  na  one  np,  eaeep^  perhaps,  his  father,  who  had  been  absent  firom 
homn  hot  mi^Kt  hnre  returned ;  and  for  a  meeting  with  him  he  was  fid^ 
fDspaved,  knowing  diat  little  would  be  said  on  acoount  of  eioeedin|^  Ins 
anmmty  in  so  small  a  matter  as  die  treatment  of  a  boy  wbsm  Kh. 
Matthew  Binks  had  reasons  of  bis  own  for  not  caring  to  sse  Motimd 
tdotsndesly. 

Bat  hese  waa  no  mdifierent  felher  to  rilence  with  a  fefw  easily-spoissn 
words ;  en  the  contrary,  he  had  to  encounter  a  quick-witted,  passionate 
voman,  hanring  anthonty  ov^  him  no  less  by  being  soferal  years  Us 
senior,  than  by  the  eomparstiYe  sharpness  of  ^her  int^ect  |  she  had  been 
mssty  outraged  by  him  when  last  he  saw  her,  and — ^in  addition — she 
had  BOW  the  wrongs  of  helpless  chikihood  to  avenge.  He  had  no  ie» 
ssnase  bat  bmrado. 

'^  What  Aon  here!"  he  said  i  ''Idiowt  diee'd  beeninbed^  afinraH 
thy  tantenms  kst  night." 

^fitspfaen  Binks^"  implied  his  sister,  in  a  smothered  Toioe,  and  witiH 
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out  rinng  from  the  settee,  ^'had  I  sat  here  tiU  midnight — ay,  till  to* 
xoarrow  imdnight — I  would  not  have  quitted  this  room  before  1  saw  yoa 
enter  it" 

<^  What  then  ?"  he  answered.  <<  What  dost  thou  want  wi*  me,  now  I 
am  here  ?  I  thowt  we'd  had  pretty  nigh  enough  of  each  other's  com- 
pany T 

<*Yottr  company  was  the  last  thing  I  wished  for,"  retorted  libi. 
Ghaytor,  with  a  bitterness  of  expression  which  she  did  not  attempt  to 
oonceaL  **  I  desire  to  know  wnat  you  hare  been  dobg  widi  little 
Watr 

<'  He's  been  to  coals,"  said  Stephen,  doggedly,  foreseeing  the  storm 
that  was  brewing. 

**To  coals!"  she  exclaimed.  ''And  are  you  not  shamed  to  own 
that  you  hare  taken  a  boy  like  that,  unused  to  work  of  any  kind,  to  go 
a  distance  of  more  than  £>rty  miles,  on  a  day  like  this,  with  such  work 
to  do  as  I  know  you  give !  To  take  a  poor  delicate  chUd  out  of  his  warm 
bed  at  daylight,  and  slave  him  about  uie  countiy  till  nightfall  I  Ton  are 
a  greater  bnite^  Stephen  Binks,  than  even  I  ever  gave  you  credit  for 
b&g!" 

'^  Hang  the  boy  I"  returned  her  brother ;  ''  thou  couldsn't  mak*  more 
noise  about  him  if  he  had  been  thine  own,  though  that^"  he  added,  wiAi 
a  sneer,  ''is  a  chance  thou  never^st  had.  Delicate  is  he?  The  more 
reason,  then,  for  making  him  hardy,  like  my  LolL" 

"  Where  is  he  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Ghaytor,  taking  no  notice  of  his  brutal 
allusioB  to  her  feeble  health. 

"  Curse  me  if  I  know  or  car',"  answered  Stephen ;  "  thoult  find  Um 
on  top  of  t^  coals  if  thou  gangs  and  looks — if  he  han't  had  t'  luck  to 
brack  his  neck  in  getting  doon.  Coom!  I  want  my  supper,  and  so 
does  Loll — and  what's  more,  we  don't  mean  to  wait  for  't" 

^'  Not  a  bit  or  sup,  Stephen  Binks,  shall  you  have  from  me  till  I  see 
that  boy.  You,  Loll,  take  that  lantern !  Go  across  the  yard,  and  at 
your  peril,  sir,  come  back  without  him !" 

The  lubber,  trembling  at  her  voice,  lifted  the  lantern  and  left  the 
room,  while  his  father  surlily  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  drummed 
on  the  floor  with  his  foot 

There  was  a  pause,  which  was  broken  by  the  reappearance  of  Loll, 
holding  by  the  arm — for  he  could  hardly  stand — a  miserable,  shiverinc 
creature,  drenched  with  rain,  covered  with  dirt  from  head  to  foot,  and 
altogether  in  so  sorry  a  plight  that,  for  some  moments,  Mrs.  Chaytor 
could  not  believe  it  was  he  whom  she  had  sent  for. 

"  Gracious  God !"  she  shrieked,  rather  than  cried,  as  soon  as  recogni- 
tion came,  "  is  it  possible !  Have  you  had  the  heart — have  you  had  the 
brutality — ^have  you  been  inhuman  enough  to  act  in  so  liarbarons  a 
manner !  Come,  Wat— -come  to  my  breast — ^here — ^here— come  to  these 
arms  that  shall  protect  you  as  long  as  I  breathe  the  breath  of  life !" 

The  boy,  who  had  stood  aghast  on  entering,  not  knowing  how  to  in- 
terpret her  passion,  now  flew  towards  her.  I^rardless  of  the  dirt  which 
disfigured  him,  intent  on  nothing  but  how  to  cherish  and  comfort  one  so 
forlorn,  she  pressed  him  again  and  again  to  her  bosom,  kissed  his  damp 
forehead,  chafed  his  cold  hands,  drew  him  closer  and  closer  to  the  fire, 
summoned  all  the  servants — some  to  bring  water,  some  dry  dothe^  some 
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fi>od — ^nor  did  the  eease  from  her  caret  till  warmth  was  renewed  in  hie 
Tbalm,  a  fiunt  ooloorwas  restored  to  his  oheek%  and  he  had  awallowed 
acme  hot  drink  which  she  forced  upon  him. 

There  needed  no  prolonged  narrative  to  tell  the  tale  of  that  day's 
misery  1  It  was  written  in  erery  lineament  of  the  boy's  features,  and 
was  better  described  by  his  torn  and  sullied  garments  than  by  all  the 
words  be  could  have  uttered. 

Mrs.  Chaytor  could  not  trust  herself  to  look  at  her  brother,  who  still 
sat  sullenly  beatbg  the  devil's  tattoo  on  the  floor. 

At  last  ne  started  up,  and  demanded  with  an  oath  what  he  was  to  have 
for  his  supper? 

This  was  the  signal  for  the  bursting  forth  of  that  torrent  which  had  so 
long  been  pent  up^  and  with  a  vehemence  that  was  fearful  to  behold  in 
one  so  frml  of  form  and  so  attenuated  by  sickness,  Mrs.  Chaytor  opened 
the  floodgates  of  her  passbn. 

What  she  said  in  the  whirlmod  of  her  fury  she  never  paused  to  con- 
sider, ndther  did  her  brother  wut  to  measure  its  effect,  but  summoning 
up  every  coarse  invective  that  lay  hidden  in  tiie  foul  depths  of  his  soul, 
he  heaped  them  upon  her  with  a  violence  fully  equal  to  her  own. 

But  he  did  not  stop  there,  for,  rage  having  now  the  mastery  oret  him, 
he  strode  forward  to  wreak  personal  vengeance — ^not,  indeed,  on  his 
aster— but  on  tiie  uno£Pending  boy,  the  innocent  cause  of  this  unhappy 
quarreL 

In  vain,  however,  he  strove  to  seise  him.  Mrs.  Chaytor  threw  herself 
before  her  charge,  and  with  outstretched  arms  kept  her  brother  foratime 
at  bay. 

Maddened  at  length  by  this  opposition,  and  uttering  desperate  threat% 
St^ben  Binks  grasped  her  in  his  strong  embrace. 

She  writhed — she  struggled — she  &fied  his  utmost  strength — and 
then,  with  a  violent  effort,  cast  herself  loose,  and  once  more  menaeed  with 
her  clenched  hands. 

But  it  was  only  for  a  moment. 

She  had  exhausted  every  energy  tiiat  nature  gave,  and  suddenly  she 
fidl,  a  stream  of  blood  gushing  from  her  mouth. 

OHAPTBR  xn. 


Ik  the  scene  of  excitement  just  described,  the  fatal  bbw  was  struck. 
The  hemorriiaee  was  of  so  fearful  a  kind  that  it  wrought  consternation 
even  in  the  ct^ous  breast  of  Stephen  Binks,  whose  remorse  became  now 
as  ffieat  as  his  rage  had  been  fierce.  Mrs.  Chaytor  was  carried  to  bed, 
and  the  best  me£cal  assistance  was  sent  for,  but  when  the  doctor  came 
he  at  once  declared  the  case  hopeless.  The  utmost  quiet  was  all  he 
could  recommend  in  the  hope  of  prolonging  his  patient's  existence,  and 
during  the  few  days  she  lingered,  littie  Wat,  at  his  own  request,  was 
constantiy  by  her  bedside.  She  died  at  last,  without  a  struggle,  the 
poor  boy  being  the  only  witness  of  her  dissolution. 

The  Reverend  Matthew  Binks  bore  the  loss  of  his  daughter  witii  a 

iosophy  which  he  had,  on  many  occasions,  £uied  to  exhibit  when  it 

been  his  lot  to  hear  of  a  cow  dying  suddenly  or  of  a  sheep  having 
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hma  dait  B0  grombled  lerel j  at  ths  expeoie  of  dM  faaoral,  «Dd  iibail 
aormr  lie  fUt  tcmk  tke  sbape  of  inoreated  iU-homoiK,  of  wUA.  &nrj^ 
bodv  about  him  came  in  for  a  ahare. 

(mplMO  Bniki  was,  at  first,  loud  in  hia  grie^  Init  iti  yioleaee  wm  aooa 
iJMtuated,  and  before  •  fortnight  had  pnawd  big  sklar  wasdaanforgflttMi^ 
ae  fac^  at  leaat,  aa  regard  for  her  memory  went:  for  hia  wife — ^  Binds 
Nan,"  as  she  was  called,  from  her  swarthy  complexion — now  installed  a 
Aa  plane  of  Mn.  Cfaay  tor,  was  for  ever  haifiing  on  her  fimltey  and  did 
so  unchecked  by  him. 

lilde  Wai  was  Ae  only  real  monnier,  bnt  he  aoon  diaoomed  Aat  he 
must  mourn  in  silence,  and  the  memory  of  his  benefactreas  ranwiined, 
ikemSoff  a  thing  for  him  to  dMrish,  aa  he  cheriabed  Aat  of  Us  noiae 
BaoheL 

MAe  lU-nrHl  of  Stephen  Btnks  tewaids  ham  in  8anie4egf6e  abated— 
the  jealousy  which  had  prompted  it  being  at  aest  in  his  oster^a  giafo  it 
wasepeed^y  lepiodaoed  in  aaother  ^puffter:  Blaok  Nan  had  veaentments 
to  gn^  wfaioa  deatli  had  not  effaeed.  She  was  by  natoie  envioas,  wb-> 
Aaiitabfe,  and  implacaiMe.  FnHa  an  ugly  child  she  had  grown  kte 
a  still  uglier  weman,  who,  in  spite  of  a  fim  toad-apeokled  rakher  than 
fcadtlad,  line  Hha  those  of  an  African,  hard  blaok  eyea  with  a  ainisteroaat 
m  them,  short  woolly  hair  and  a  bony,  shapeless  figure,  had  atili  tka 
maaity'to  belioTe  that  she  was  not  without  nretensions  to  beauty.  Fenaie 
frailty  is  generally  accompanied  by  eood  looks,  and  perhaps  it  was  W- 
caaae  her  -nrtoe  hlad  Aot  been  beyond  auspidan,  wfen  she  hved  as  a  ear- 
vanA  with  Mn.  Chaytoc^  that  she  imaginart  she  must  needs  be  the  swaat 
of  personal  charms.  Her  dead  sbter-in-law,  and  former  mistreai^  had 
been  handaoaie,  a  sufficient  reason  with  Black  Nan  for  enry;  but  that 
passion  deepened  into  hatred  when  she  found,  as  she  ▼ery  soon,  dsi, 
w^at  fligiii  eatiaaatian  her  character  was  held  in  by  Mrs.  Cfaaytor,  iriio, 
la  psifect  parity  of  oondoot,  added  a  large  share  of  fiMaily  pride,  and 
looked  upon  her  brother^s  marriage  as  an  utter  degradation.  Thero  waa 
cause  enough,  then,  wh^  the  wife  of  Stsphan  Binks  should  hate  her 
aistof  iD4aw  in  her  lifetime ;  and  the  nanownesa  of  her  aeul,  and  her 
innate  TindictiTeness,  combiBed  to  perpetoate  her  ranooar  aftsr  ifaalh, 
Mrs.  Chaytor  was  gone,  but  the  boy  she  had  loved  remained,  and  to  him 
was  transferred  all  the  enmity  of  Maok  Nan.  And  with  a  heavy  hand 
she  dealt  it  out,  the  malicious  cub,  her  son,  eagerly  enforcing  her  tyranny. 
While  Mrs.  Chaytor  lived,  Wat's  occupation  had  been  light,  but  now 
there  waa  no  kind  of  work  from  i^iich  Black  Nan  eaempted  Imn,  whether 
he  had  atrengA  to  perform  it  or  not.  The  habita  of  hia  taak-niBtMaB 
were,  moreover,  as  stmgy  as  her  nature  was  cruel,  and  haager  waa  aal 
the  least  amonnt  the  pams  which  Edith's  child  endured. 

Winter  was  nst  approaching ;  it  comes  early  enough  on  the  aetihefu 
wolds,  and  it  hi^pened  on  one  cold,  dreary  November  dby,  that  Blaok 
Nan  having  bread  to  make,  foand  she  was  ^rt  of  meai  Soaie  earn 
had  baen  sent  to  be  ground  a  day  or  two  before,  bdt  it  was  still  at  the 
mfl],  and,  sAer  storming  for  an  hour  at  all  the  servaata,  Blaok  Naa 
resolved  to  send  for  it.  Her  fittest  messenger  would  have  been  LoU,  b«| 
whale  ihe  lasy  fellow  sat  burning  hia  shais  More  the  fire,  kn  mother  fixed 

rn  Wat^  as  he  came  in  from  the  wood-stack  with  a  bondle  of  fuel  for 
0veD|  and  told  htm  to  go. 
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<<TlMm,  Wait"  the  nid,  '<tak'  %  hat  ud  gai^  to  i'  ivUer'f  at 
Lone  Beck  and  bring  a  bag  o'  meal,  as  miokle  as  thorn  mmai 
fee  thoa  be'st  quick,  or  thon'li  tmart  for  't'' 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  dinner  i 
leadjT ;  but  aoanty  as  Us  portiea  might  be,  there  was  aa  dimiflv  &  WiS 
tiU  iia  letBcaad.  The  distance  was  aevecal  milet,  and  he  omild  iMvdl^  ft! 
back  much  before  dark;  but  to  object  to  go  wmild  only  hsve  made  JMd- 
tonveme:  he  would  h«fe  been  beaten  and  sent  all  the  same.  ISmeerand 
kad,  toe)  ill  pleasant  side:  he  riioold  be  aearij  a  winle  daj  out  of  ihe 
dutches  of  Loll  and  Black  Nan. 

Hmvd  wero  two  wajrt  to  Lone  Beek,  the  meet  diieet  aensi  the  moor, 
the  eanest  by  the  high  road.  Beiag  unencumhesad  as  yet,  aod  oariw 
little  lor  the  i»i:«fhiis68  of  the  path,  Wat  ehoM  the  frsi^  and  ia  less 
acaapleefheunheMachodhis  destuiaAiosL  The  miUsrhadtegottsn 
his  promise  to  grind  the  com,  so  there  was  some  delay  before  enough 
a»al  ooald  he  got  ready.  The  miller's  wife  was  a  ffaad-natarad  woman, 
wdtmndliheintonMd  to  Wat's  pmfit  by  gmag  Iub  soaMlhing  to  «il 
iiihiki  hs  waited,  a&d  she  woald  min  have  ssnt  the  Hamr  b^  ana  el  Iht 
osiB  mea,  but  there  was  aobedy  to  sparer  .Against  hsr  wiU,  the%  Aa 
kadedWat,aiidwithahMhalofmealathisha^thalifttIeiellaarstMtod 
for  Moorride. 

"^Keeptot'jroad,  lad,"  she  said,  after  ''settiii^''  him  ashertwmy; 
<<  when  tnou  comes  to  t'  neukin  o'  t'  lonnin'  maybe  thoa*k  aaeet  Wa 
eart  ar  snmmot  to  piek  thee  up.  I'd  Jika  to  twkt  dm  aaak  •' Ant  Bhuik 
Kan  for  scalding  thee  on  sia  aa  'emad !" 

No  mA  lock  beM  as  ihe  krmd  woman  wished,  aad  whea  Wat  had 
aeaomplished  half  his  jonrpsy  he  was  obliged  to  stop  and  iesfc>  It  was  at 
die  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  whste  the  Lane,  amaorlaadsiaeam,  aftor  esoapiaff 
Iran  the  antter's  beek,  eaaae  bmarliw  down  a  dariLcaaine^  and  rrssmd 
tba  road  beneath  a  bridffe  of  aae  h^  smg^  mek  Itwasktorinte 
afternoon  than  Wat  bad  expected,  and  distant  ebiaets  wesa  fftowiag  ia* 
distinct^  whenheheaid  the  sound  «£  wfaeek  oa  the  road  he  had  left  be- 
hind.  He  was  f^tA  to  think  ha  should  p«4iaps  ^  the  lift  ha  wantoi^ 
aad  tnned  to  see  what  was  coming.  It  was  a  gig,  ia  whieh  were  two 
persons,  a  man  aad  a  woman,  and  withia  a  fow  paoes  of  the  bridsa  dm 
dBiver,udbo^U  not  seem  to  be  the  vary  best  whip  in  the  world,  aaSdenly 
pulled  up. 

^My  pretty  littel  boy,"  he  said,  ia  a  focdgn  aooeat,  ^are  we  rightly 
:  to  a  place  called  Moorside  P" 

fee,  sir  r  lepHad  Wat,  «<von'reipute  light  so  for;  but  aftsr  y ea  gat 
*  4he  hiH  about  a  qoartor  of  a  mile,  diere's  a  cboss  load,  aad  yaa  oaist 
heeptodiekft.     If  yau  like  I'll  shew  yon  die  taxaing." 

He  aiaik  an  effart  and  shouldemd  has  bw  as  ha  sp^ca. 

*^  You  carry  some  thing  too  heavy,"  said  the  penon  who  had  abeady 
spakan ;  ^  wmat  yon  cany  ?* 

''Jiaal,sir.    I've  been  to  die  aalL    I'm  afraid  I'm  late.'* 

<<  Whom  yoago»  then?    Is  it  so  laag  a  wqr  ?" 

<<  Three  miles  and  more.    I  belong  to  JdoeMda.  I  Im  at  Ae  Heaaa.* 

"  Your  parents  live  diere  too  ?" 

*^  I  hare  no  parents.     They  say  I'm  nobody's  son." 

**  Try  and  lift  up  your  bag,  my  pretty  boy ;  we  hare  room  for  it  here, 
and  for  you.    Not  so,  Bachel  ?" 
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At  this  last  word  Wat  raised  his  head  quickly  and  met  the  foil,  eager 
gaie  of  the  speaker^s  oompamoo. 

''  Watty !  Watty !"  she  cried,  <<it  must  he  yoa !  Oh,  my  dear,  my 
dailinff  child  r* 

In  Uie  same  moment  she  jumped  from  the  gig  and  threw  her  arms 
round  the  boy's  neck,  smothering  him  with  kisses.  He  knew  her  too. 
It  was  his  own  nurse,  RacheL 

^  And  is  this  the  way,^  she  said,  when  her  first  emotion  had  subsided 
-^  this  the  way  they  treat  you,  Watty?  I  thought  that  lady  promised 
tobekmdr 

**  She  is  dead  l**  returned  the  boy,  sobbings — <<  I  can  show  you  her 
grare  in  Moorride  kirkyard.     I  saw  her  put  into  it** 

^  Are  you  often  made  to  carry  loads  like  tins  P"  asked  Rachel,  unable 
to  get  die  better  of  this  eyidenoe  of  ill-usage.  *^  Tell  me  all  they  do  to 
you." 

The  barrier  to  his  speech,  so  long  interposed,  was  remored  at  onee : 
with  all  a  child's  rapidity  of  utterance  he  poured  forth  the  lustory  of  hit 
wrongs— uninteUigible  in  its  details,  but  sadly  dear  in  its  general  cha* 
racter.  How  Rachel  wept — ^how  she  huffgea  him  to  her  heart — ^how 
she  ooyered  him  with  her  pity !  And  all  the  time  they  both  stood  in  the 
road,  the  driver  of  the  gig  looking  wistfully  on. 

*^  Pascal,"  exclaimed  Rachel,  while  her  lx>y  was  s<all  speakmg,  *^  what 
is  to  be  done?" 

<*  I  tell  you,  my  dear  wife,"  replied  Monrieur  Perrotin — ^fer  the  awk- 
ward driyer  was  no  less  a  personage—''  I  tell  you.  Tou  comm  to  see 
this  pretty  boy  another  time  before  yon  go  from  England.  By  chance 
vou  meet  him.  Not  as  you  hope  and  expect,  with  good,  kina  people, 
out  in  a  shoddug  manner,  bebaymg  like  the;bMsts.  It  should  be  widced, 
quite  wicked,  Rachd,  to  let  him  stay  with  them.  He  shall  be  our  own 
httd  shild ; — neyare  again  those  beasts  shall  haye  him.  My  dear  yom^ 
fellow,  you  comm  with  us  ?'' 

Rachel  turned  pale :  for  an  instant  the  image  of  Mrs.  Scn^  hoyered 
before  her  eyes ;  but  a  glance  at  the  child  reassured  her. 

''  You  are  right,  Pasotl,"  she  said,  "  come  of  it  what  will,  we  cannot 
leaye  him  here.    If ou  are  not  afraid,  Watty,  to  go  with  us  7* 

''Rachel!  Rachd!  dear,  dear  Rachd!"  cried  the  boy,  as  he  flung 
himself  into  her  arms. 

When  he  disengaged  himself  he  danced  about  the  road  with  glee. 
"Good-by,  Loll— good-by,  Steyy  Biuks  —  good-by,  Bkck  Nan!  I 
wonder  when  you'll  get  your  meal.  Here,  hdp  me,  Rachd,  to  throw 
this  iuto  the  beck.  There !"  he  cried,  as  die  bag  was  pushed  feom  the 
parapet  of  the  bridffe  and  fell  heayily  into  the  swift  current — "  thera, 
Black  Nan ;  if  I've  had  no  dinner,  you'll  get  no  breakfiast.  Now  let  us 
be  off  before  they  catch  us !" 

The  gig  was  turned  round,  Rachd  lifted  Wat  iu,  and  quiddy  regained 
her  seat  Monsieur  Perrotin  cracked  his  whip,  and  diough  he  fiuM  the 
hill  he  had  so  lately  descended,  the  horse  set  off  at  a  sharp  trot,  for  he 
knew  he  was  going  back  to  hb  stable. 
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THE  "SALONS"  OP  PAEIS* 

Thosb  who,  Imng  in  tbe  time  of  the  Restoration,  were  enabled  to 
contemplate  and  to  miderstand  what  was  f^oing  forward,  and  who  now 
witness  that  which  is  taking  pkce  in  1858,  have  lived  in  three  different 
ages*  in  as  far  as  Parisian  society  is  concerned. 

Changes  have  been  wrought  at  each  successire  revolution  which  in 
peacefdl  times  wonld  have  required  a  century  to  bring  about.  It  is  not 
only  that  those  who  were  in  power  have  changed,  those  who  came  in  only 
imset  those  who  preceded  them  in  the  name  of  new,  or  at  least  of  di£ferent^ 
ideas,  and  as  these  infallibly  influence  manners,  customs,  and  even  fashions, 
so  have  they  hild  still  grater  influence  in  those  r^rUaru  comprehensively 
desigpaated  as  "  salons,**  and  where  the  principles,  ideas,  interests,  and 
even  pasdons  of  individuals  used  to  find  expression. 

A  *'  salon,'*  in  the  accepted  sense  of  tiie  word,  has  no  reference  to 
those  crowded  soirees^  or  assemblies,  to  which  people  who  are  unknown 
to  one  another  are  invited,  who,  consequentiy,  have  no  tastes,  no  ideas, 
or  interests  in  common;  and  hence,  in  consequence,  no  common  basis  for 
conversation.  A  salon  is  an  intimate  rhaiton  where  individuals  are 
known  to  one  another,  sympathise  with  one  another,  and  are  happy  to 
meet  one  another.  Hence  it  is,  also,  that  most  salons  of  any  reputation 
hwted  for  years.  Such,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Restoration,  were  the  salons 
of  the  Count  de  Chabrol,  frequented  by  all  who  were  eminent  in  litera- 
ture, art,  and  science ;  the  salons  of  die  Duchess  of  Duras,  most  &voured 
by  the  aristocracy ;  the  salons  of  the  Countess  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  where 
^toe  soldiers  of  me  Empire  sought  consolation  in  the  reminiscences  of 
olden  times ;  the  salons  of  the  painter  Gerard,  chiefly  attended  by  artists; 
and  the  salons  of  Madame  Lebrun,  who  was  not  only  a  distinguished 
artist,  but  also  remarkable  for  the  combined  charms  of  her  mmd  an^ 
person*  Her  salons  were  of  exceedingly  long  standing :  Madame  Lebrun 
was  in  all  the  pride  of  her  youth  and  renown  in  the  time  of  Louis  XVI. 
Her  portraits  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  of  the  othev  members  of  the  royal 
family,  are  among  those  that  are  most  in  repute  in  the  present  day.  Her 
auocess,  as  usual,  created  many  enemies,  but  she  was  so  fair  and  so 
amiable  that  her  triumph  was  easy;  and  her  litUe  apartment  in  the  Rue 
de  Cl6ry  was  frequented  by  the  court  and  town  alike.  The  crowd  is  said 
to  have  been  such,  that  marshals  of  France  have  had  to  sit  on  the  ground ; 
and  Marshal  de  Noailles,  being  a  very  fat  man,  experienced  on  such  an 
occasion  tiie  greatest  difficulty  in  regaimng  his  feet.  When  the  revolu- 
tion broke  out,  Madame  Lebrun  emigrated  at  first  to  Italy,  and  thence  to 
Russia,  where  her  talent  acquired  £>r  her  both  a  kindly  reception  and 
rich  rewards.  Princess  Dolgorould  paid  her  for  her  portrait  with  a 
carriage  and  a  bracelet  of  her  hair,  on  which  diamonds  were  so  disposed 
as  to  say,  **  Adorn  her  who  adorns  the  age.**  Returning  to  Paris  for  a 
short  time  during  the  Consulship,  Madame  Lebrun  resided  afterwards  fon 
some  time  in  London.  She  was  not  happy  without  finding  hersrif 
among  the  remnants  of  those  who  once  gathered  around  her.    This  sho 

*  Les  Salons  de  Paris.    Fibers  ^tdnts.    Far  Bfadame  Ancelot. 
VOL.  xun.  V 
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was  enabled  to  do  still  more  effectually  at  the  Restoration,  when  her 
salons  were  once  more  opened.  She  was  at  that  time  seventy  years 
of  age,  and  yet  as  gay,  as  lively,  and  as  animated  as  ever.  She  had  not 
even  ceased  to  occupy  herself  with  art  at  that  period  of  her  life.  Her  re- 
unions  took  place  on  the  Saturday  evenings,  and  her  salon  presented  a 
peculiarity  that  was  remarked  in  no  other.  There  alone  were  the  reliog 
of  an  old  state  of  things,  of  an  extinct  rigime^  and  of  a  long-exiled  nold« 
lity  to  be  met  with. 

fiut  the  thing  did  not  succeed.  There  were  still  nobles  of  distin- 
guished manners,  there  were  still  artbts  and  writers,  there  was  a  Bourbon 
on  the  throne ;  but  a  new  spirit  had  arisen  which  was  opposed  to  union, 
and,  above  all,  youth  was  wantine.  The  Marquis  de  Sioufflers^  once  a 
graceful,  oharmmg  young  man,  had  become  old  and  fat,  and  was  badly 
dressed;  the  Marquis  de  Sabian  was  in  the  same  predicament.  The 
Counts  de  Langeron  and  De  Saint-Priest  had  become  aged  and  scared  ia 
the  service  of  Russia.  Those  who  had  been  admitted  since  the  stona 
had  blown  over  could  not  sympathise  with  those  who  had  had  to  bear  up 
agwnst  all  its  exigencies.  The  old  pec^kle  talked  of  the  past,  the  young 
ones  hoped  for  the  future. 

Then  came  a  new  hurricane — that  of  1830 — ^and  such  of  the  old  nobi- 
lity as  had  not  fallen  under  the  ^scythe  of  time  once  more  followed  the 
Bourbons  into  exile.     Madame  Lebrun  remained  in  Faris>  and  she  still 

fathered  together  a  few  fiiends  in  an  apartment  she  occupied  in  the  Rue 
aint-Laxaie.  The  house  had  been  constructed  on  the  site  of  the  Ch4teaa 
du  Coq,  in  which  Henry  lY.  slept  on  the  evening  previous  to  his  ea- 
tranoe  into  Paris.  It  is  now  a  concert-room.  An  old  Mend — as  old 
as  herself — the  Count  de  Vaudreuil,  never  abandoned  her.  She  had  also 
her  portraits  around  her  to  keep  up  the  illusions  of  bygone  days.  There 
was  Lady  Hamilton  painted  as  a  Bacchante,  the  Minister  Calonne,' 
the  inspired  Paesiello,  die  haughty  Catherine  U.,  the  handsome  Ponia- 
towski,  and  the  rich  financiers  Soutin  and  Beaujon.  The  first  had  givoi 
dinners  every  Thursday  in  his  house,  then  situated  in  a  beautiful  garden, 
now  the  Roes  de  Clichy  and  Saint-Lazare,  but  he  was  exterminated  bj 
the  revolution ;  the  other  founded  the  £lys6e  Bourbon^  and  the  fiune  of 
his  magnificence  was  such  that  an  Englishman,  jealous  of  his  reputation, 
was  determined  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  £eu^ 

He  was  shown  into  the  dining-room :  the  table  was  covered  with  tempting 
dishes. 

"Your  master  lives  well,  at  all  events,"  said  the  sceptical  son  of  Albion. 

*'  Alas !  sir,"  the  attendant  repUed,  **  my  master  never  sits  down  to  taUe,  he 
partakes  of  only  one  dish  of  vegetables." 

"  Well !  he  has  wherewithal  to  gratify  his  eyes,"  contianed  the  visitoi;  as  he 
looked  up  at  the  pictures. 

"Alas!  sir,  my  master  is  nearly  blind." 

"  I  suppose,"  muttered  the  astounded  Englishman,  as  he  passed  into  another 
room,  •*  he  comforts  himself  by  listening  to  beautiful  music." 

"  Alas  1  sir,  my  master  has  never  heard  that  whidi  is  played  here,  he  goes  to 
bed  early  in  the  hopes  of  getting  a  few  moments'  repose.^ 

"  Well !  but  your  master  at  ul  events  enjoys  the  pleasure  of  a  walk." 

*'  Alas !  sir,  he  can  no  lon^  walL" 

So  from  question  to  question,  and  alas  to  alas,  the  Englishman  found  that  the 
millionnaire  Beacyon  was  the  most  miseiable  of  men. 
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This  type  of  unhappy  wealth  fbonded,  however,  the  hoepital  that 
mn  has  name.  Madame  Lebnin  herself  ezpred  of  old  age,  without 
any  illness.  8he  had  reached  the  end  of  her  ninetieth  year,  still  holding 
her  ^*  petits  salons."  She  was  one  of  the  many  instanoes  of  how  favour- 
able to  a  prolonged  life  are  the  use  of  the  intellectual  faculties  and  the 
cultivation  of  an  amiable  and  pleasant  disposition.  The  salon  of  Banm 
G6raid  dates  from  altar  the  Restcvation.  The  baron  was  not  only  aa 
artist,  he  was  a  man  of  the  world,  a  clever  man,  and,  moreover,  a  proud 
man.  He  aevw  wore  the  niunerous  orders  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  him  l^  foreign  potentates  and  others,  except  when  obliged  to  do 
80  on  days  oif  court  attendance;  it  was  not  diat  he  did  not  value  at  their 
true  price  that  which  came  from  others,  but  it  was  that  he  valued  his  art 
still  more.  In  appearance,  Gerard  was  very  like  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
There  was  the  same  type,  the  fine  and  ddiicate  featm^  yet  strongly 
marked,  and  the  eyes  that  Ut  up  his  countenance  with  an  expression  of 
ngaoity  a»kd  penetration.  He  was  born  in  Italy  in  1770,  ot  a  French 
fiitiier  and  an  Italian  mother.  His  disposition  seemed  to  partake  of  his 
twofold  origin,  for  it  was  very  uncertun.  At  times  he  would  yield  him* 
self  op  to  eonfidenoe  and  deHghtfol  intiaiaey,  and  then  he  would  as  sud- 
denly retrench  himself  behind  ridiculous  susceptibilities  and  absurd  pre- 
tensions and  exactions. 

Gerard  Kved  in  a  house  which  he  had  built  himself  in  the  Rue  Bona- 
parte,  nearly  opposite  to  the  church  of  S«unt  Germain  des  Pr^.  Four 
little  Tooms,  so  arranged  that  the  visitor  coi:dd  pass  round  £rom  one  to 
another,  and  a  small  ante-chamber,  constituted  what  our  naghbours 
designated  as  ^  i'appartement  de  r^eeption."  Mademoiselle  Godeiroy,  a 
pupil  of  Gr^rai^Ts,  made  tea  at  midmght;  an  old  valet  handed  round 
precisely  the  same  cakes.  Gr^rard  talked,  his  wife  played  at  whist;  she 
troubled  herself  with  nobody;  cards  were  with  her  all  and  everything. 
Gerard  was,  as  we  have  observed,  a  proud  man ;  he  was  of  humble 
birth,  and  he  had  in  the  early  days  of  his  marriage  known  the  exigencies 
of  extreme  poverty;  he  had  even  occupied  a  seat  as  a  juryman  at  the 
xevolutionary  tribunals.  When  he  had  become  a  baron,  was  covered 
with  honours,  and  held  his  salons,  he  was  still  subjected  to  the  greatest 
of  all  annoyances  to  the  pride  of  a  parvenu — he  was  persecuted  by  cer- 
tainjunweloome  acquaintances  of  olden  times,  who,  as  is  generally  the 
easei  puriied  themselves  forward  with  the  more  pertinacity  as  their  pre- 
sence was  the  less  desired.  As  an  artist,  Gerard  made  his  delmt  with 
has  ^'Belisarius''  and  ^  Cupid  and  Psyche."  It  was  only  witii  the  asaist- 
smce  of  the  miniature  painter  Isabey  that  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish 
those  woriLS.  He  then  became  a  portrait  painter,  and  between  1800  and 
1810  he  reidised  a  large  fortune,  having  been  sought  after  by  all  the 
Idngs  and  princes  of  the  day,  till  he  became  known  as  ^'  the  painter  of 
kings,  and  the  king  of  painters." 

Tbe  incidents  efaAracteristic  of  salon  life  must,  to  judge  of  an  example 
given  by  Madame  Ancelot,  have  been  sometimes  strange  enough.  The 
Abb^  die  Pradt  came  one  evening  to  Baron  Gerard's,  where  he  was  in- 
troduced to  M.  de  Humboldt,  whom  he  had  not  met  before. 

Both  had  a  great  deal  to  say,  for  both  thought  a  great  deal,  and  had  ideas 

rn  all  matters.    The  abb^  began  the  conversation,  and  kept  it  up  till  he  had 
misfortune  to  cough  a  little,  when  his  auditor  took  the  place  of  orator.    He 

u2 
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did  not  lose  a  moment;  words  hurried  one  after  the  other,  ideas  floated  to  the 
surface,  and  sparides  of  intelligence  flew  from  the  contact.  All  those  who  were 
in  the  salon  listened  religiously ;  it  was  thought  that  Prussia  would  cany  the 
day  by  the  ingenious  sagacity  of  his  perceptions  and  the  length  of  his  ai^* 
ments ;  but  he  had  to  use  his  handkerchief,  and  the  Abb€  de  Fradt  seized  the 
opportunity.  His  eloquence  was  most  seductive,  and  he  made  the  reasons  for 
his  opinions  appear  so  conclusive,  that  as  long  as  he  spoke  every  one  thought 
with  nim  and  like  him.  M.  de  Humboldt  made  ineffectual  attempts  to  resume 
the  thread  of  his  discourse,  but  the  abb^  had  not  finished,  and  would  not  give 
him  a  chance.  At  length  a  real  duo  ensued ;  both  began  to  speak  at  the  same 
time,  without  apparent^  being  sensible  of  the  fact.  Each  got  then  his  auditors^ 
who  listened  exclusively  to  the  one  in  whose  favour  he  was  biassed.  On  their 
part,  the  two  disputants  mutuallv  understood  one  another.  M.  de  Humboldt 
since  said,  laughinglv,  that  he  did  not  lose  one  of  the  abba's  words,  and  to  prove 
the  f&ct,  he  repeatea  all  that  he  had  said,  imitating,  at  the  same  l^e,  his  voice 
and  gestures,  so  that  they  could  not  be  misunderstood. 

Madame  Ancelot  speaks  in  terms  of  almost  uniform  praise  of  the 
gentlemen.  M&nm6e  was  clear  in  his  expressions  and  souid  in  judg- 
ment ;  Eugene  Delacroix  as  graceful  and  reserved  in  his  conversation  as 
he  was  impetuous  as  an  artist;  Bejle  (Stendahl)  excelled  in  vivacity^ 
but  Madame  Gajy  who  used  to  come  to  Gerard's  with  her  daufi;hter» 
Delphine  (since  Madame  Emile  de  Girardin),  ''spoke  in  a  loud  and 
disagreeable  manner,  uttering  a  great  deal  in  praise  of  herselfy  and  still 
more  in  dispraise  of  others." 

The  revolution  of  July,  1830,  materially  affected  the  aspect  of  M. 
Gerard's  salons.  Madame  Ancelot  insists  that  a  Frenchman,  notwith* 
standing  his  marked  instinct  for  opposition  and  a  permanent  criticism  of 
power,  possesses  to  a  still  higher  aegree  the  passion  for  imitating  the 
manners  of  the  very  power  that  he  finds  fsiult  with,  and  that  the  veriest 
levelling  bourgeois  apes  and  exaggerates  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
reigning  sovereign.  The  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  since  the  accesrion 
of  Napoleon  III.  would  seem  to  bear  out  the  lady's  views.  Now,  when 
Louis  Philippe  deemed  it  necessary,  as  a  citizen-king,  to  introduce 
''  des  habitudes  communes,"  everything  in  France,  we  are  told,  at  once 
assumed  a  vulgar  aspect,  and  mercantile  ideas  prevailed  over  literature 
and  art  alike.  The  salons  partook  of  the  same  character,  and  nobles 
and  gentlemen  of  graceful  manners  were,  to  a  great  extent,  superseded 
by  bearded  rapins  (artists)  and  unfledged  poets.  M.  de  Mas^res,  ihe 
clever  author  of  the  '*  Trois  Quarters,"  had  married  a  mece  of  G^rard'a. 
A  prefecture  took  him  away  from  the  pursuit  of  letters,  a  revolution  re* 
stored  him  to  ihem.  Thus  has  it  been  constantly  in  France  in  modem 
times.  Revolutions  also  brought  a  number  of  distinguished  refugees  to 
Paris.  Such  were  the  Princess  Bel^cnoso,  the  learned  Orioli,  the 
amiable  Count  Pepoli,  the  good  Marquis  Kicci,  and  the  chivalrous  Count 
Mamiani  della  Revere. 

Gerard,  whose  salons  were  open  for  thirty  long  years,  with,  in  summer 
time,  alternate  Monday  receptions  at  his  mansion  at  Autecul,  did  not  live 
to  an  old  age ;  he  died  suddenly  in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  yet  vras  he 
unfortunate  enough  to  survive  not  only  his  salons  but  his  reputatioik 
la  his  latter  years  the  romantic  school— /auo:  romaniisme^  madame 
Ancelot  calls  it — triumphed  in  public  favour  over  the  dasdcal  school 
in  art  and  in  literature,  and  the  great  pabter  lived  to  hear  die  '<  Plague 
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at  Marseilles,''  the  <<  Conseoration  of  Charles  X.,"  and  ^<  Louis  XIV. 
juuniog  his  grandson  King  of  Spain/'  spoken  of  as  things  of  a  bygone 
age.  Gerard  had  lived  indifferent  to  religious  subjects,  but  he  died 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  a  future  state  by  the  poet  C^ni,  a  zealous  Bomaiu 
He  spoke  at  his  last  moments  of  a  heaven  peopled  with  graceful  anseb, 
and  which  appeared  to  him  in  his  agony  as  filled  with  a  celestial  har- 
mony. ''His  imagination,"  says  Madame  Anoelot,  '< which,  as  an 
artbt,  had  never  had  aught  but  noble  aspirations,  reflected  in  his  last 
hour  nothing  but  a  heaven  full  of  poetry,  of  marvels,  and  of  splendours.'* 

The  evemng  of  the  first  representation  of  Madame  Ancelot's  ''  Marie, 
on  Trois  Enoques,"  that  lady  was  at  her  house.  Rue  de  Joubert,  waiting 
for  news,  when  she  heard  a  carriage  drive  up.  She  guessed  her  success ; 
it  is  only  such  that  begets  friends.  The  Duchesse  d'Abrant^  and  the 
Princess  Luden  Bonaparte  were  announced.  They  were  soon  followed 
by  others.  Gratitude  for  so  many  demonstrations  of  sympathy  de* 
manded  a  supper,  although  the  small  hours  were  creeping  on.  The 
duchess  enjc^ea  it  all  the  more.  "  How  pleasant,"  she  ezdaimed,  <*  it  is 
to  talk  by  night ;  one  has  no  dread  of  stupid  people  or  of  creditors !" 
It  was  the  secret  of  her  Ufe,  that  she  revealed  in  her  playfulness.  Gran- 
deur  and  misery  were  at  the  bottom  of  everything  in  the  latter  years  of 
that  marvellous  relic  of  the  Empire.  Her  son,  the  Due  d'Abrant^  of 
the  time,  was  brought  up  in  the  same  school.  He  would  hold  out  a  bill- 
reoeipt,  and  say :  '*  You  see  thb  bit  of  white  paper,  it  is  now  wcurth 
twenty-five  centimes ;  when  I  shall  have  affixed  my  name  to  it,  it  will 
be  then  worthless." 

The  Duchesse  d'Abrantes  held  her  salons  on  the  ground-floor,  opening 
upon  a  garden,  in  the  Rue  Rochechouart  In  summer  the  company  dis- 
persed over  the  greensward:  '^c'etait  charmant."  Charming  in  the 
midst  of  debts  and  creditors !  Even  strange  persons,  whom  no  one  knew, 
and  who  caused  surprise  at  their  presence,  were  sometimes  to  be  met  in 
the  salons  of  the  Duchesse  d'Abrantes.  Yet  was  the  wife  of  the  ci-devant 
King  of  Portugal — Junot — of  excellent  and  most  amiable  disposition ; 
she  was  neither  haughty  nor  vain,  she  was  only  thoughtiess.  Madame 
Ancelot  relates  one  day  entering  a  hackney-carriage  in  which  she 
found  a  letter,  directed  to  the  duchess,  full  of  harsh  and  vindictive 
threats  on  the  part  of  a  creditor.  Tea  was  usually  served  up  at  her 
salons  at  eleven  o'clock.  One  evening  it  was  past  midnight  and  there 
was  no  tea.  The  plate  had  gone  to  the  Lombards,  and  it  had  been 
necessary  to  send  to  borrow  teaspoons.  Balzac  was  especially  partial 
to  the  Dudiesse  d'Abrantes,  from  the  passionate  love  he  bore  to  Na- 
poleon. This  love  was,  however,  in  no  small  degree  mixed  up,  as  is  not 
uncommonly  the  case,  with  personal  vanity.  Balzac  actually  raised  up 
an  altar  at  his  house,  Rue  de  Cassini,  which  was  surmounted  by  a  statue 
of  Napoleon,  and  beneath  was  the  following  modest  inscription  : 

What  he  began  with  the  sword,  I  will  finisU  with  the  pen. 

Balzac  is  said  to  have  been  of  very  uncertain  temper — uncertiun  in  all 
things — in  politics,  in  literature,  and  even  to  himself.  He  would  some- 
times exaggerate  his  talent ;  at  others,  doubt  its  existence  altogether. 
He  was  skilled  in  exposing  the  secrets  of  human  nature,  but  he  was 
without  principle  to  guide  him ;  he  had  not  an  idea  of  morality,  religion, 
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philosophy,  or  even  patrtoiinn.  He  had  fiuth  in  noihing,  not  erva  in 
hnman  nature)  still  less  m  a  snpmor  nature.  He  waa  in  appearance  wfaafc 
he  was  in  mind ;  one  day  dressed  in  ^e  extreme  of  &diion,  anotlwr 
scarcely  clean.  In  his  prosperity  he  bought  a  walking-stick,  that  won 
renown  as  '<  Balzac's  cane."  He  undertook  to  hare  a  new  waistcoat  for 
every  day  of  the  year,  but  stopped  short  at  the  thirty-first.  Madame 
Ancelot  aTcrs  that  '*  in  common  with  most  of  the  writers  of  our  epoch,* 
Balzac  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  art  of  conrersation.  The  milHona 
which  his  pen  were  to  win  for  him  and  the  pressure  of  his  existing  dehtB, 
were  his  constant  theme.  Another  of  the  frequenters  of  the  Duohesae 
d'Abrant^'s  salons  was  the  Marquis  d'Aligre,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
in  Paris.  Half  of  his  income  would  have  placed  the  duchen  beyond  the 
reach  of  her  creditoiv,  and  made  Baliac  an  independent  man.  One 
evening  the  marquis  came  in  with  an  unusually  joyous  expresrion  of 
conntttiance.     The  duchess  adeed  hhn  what  was  the  matter. 

**  Oh !"  he  replied,  **  I  hare  just  been  condemning  a  fellow  to  deadi.** 

It  is  true  that  this  "fellow"  was  Fieschi,  for  whom  there  could  be  bo 
isympathy,  and  who  had  been  tried  before  die  Chamber  of  Peers ;  bat 
still,  as  Madame  Ancelot  justly  remarks,  it  was  not  quite  the  kind  of 
subject  to  exdte  hilarity. 

Another  personage  of  ihe  day  was  Count  Jules  de  Castellane^  who 
used  to  give  private  theatricals.  Being  a  bachelor,  there  was  a  constant 
struggle  among  the  ladies  as  to  who  should  have  power  at  his  hotel* 
First  it  was  the  duchess,  then  Madame  Gay,  next  Madame  Ancelot. 
The  latter,  however,  got  piqued,  and  revenged  herself  by  giving  a  one- 
act  comedy,  "  Le  Chlteau  de  ma  Ni^,''  Ae  had  written  for  m  HAtel 
Castellane,  to  the  Th^fttre-Franfais,  when  it  was  played  by  Mademoiselle 
Mars  with  the  greatest  success.  Count  Jules  was  somewhat  like  Ae 
rest  of  the  party,  rather  thoughtless  in  worldly  matters*  There  had  one 
day  been  a  reliearsal  at  his  hotel  that  lasted  five  hours.  Some  of  the 
amateurs  announced  that  they  were  hungry.  There  was  not  a  loaf  in 
the  hotel,  but  provisions  were  sent  for  to  the  neighbomiuig  pAtissiers  and 
ehareutiers,  and  a  repast  extemporised  that  delisted  all  parties* 

M.  Bouilly,  the  author  of  several  successful  pieces,  notoriously  the 
<«Abb6  de  I'Ep^,"  Ihe  «<Deux  Joum^ss,"  and '« Fandion  laVieUeuse,"  was 
precisely  the  opposite  to  the  Marqub  d'Aligre.  He  was  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  sentimental  sympathy,  dehghtinff  only  in  misfortunes,  and  find* 
ing  something  afflicting  in  the  most  oidinary  occurrences  of  life.  He 
was  most  at  home  in  the  public  cemeteries,  where  he  was  so  much  in  die 
habit  of  pronouncing  eulogiums  upon  the  defonct,  that  the  undertakers 
and  gravediggers  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  themselves.  The  chef  dee 
Pompes  Fun^bres  said  one  day,  after  the  formulated  orations  had  been 
made  over  a  distinguished  person,  in  a  tone  loud  enough  to  be  heard  hy 
everybody, 

"  Is  it  possible  that  we  are  to  have  nothing  from  you  to-day,  M. 
Bouilly?" 

Another  time  he  had  to  attend  two  funerals,  one  at  Montmartre,  the 
other  at  Fire  la  Chaise.  Arriving  late  at  the  second,  he  hurried  up  to 
where  he  saw  a  crowd,  and  at  once  broke  forth  in  eloquent  lamentations 
upon  the  virtues  of  the  deceased  fiither  of  a  family  and  worthy  citiien. 
When  he  had  finished  he  looked  round  for  applause,  but  saw  notiiing  but 
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fltraoge  fiiee9.     He  had  mistaken  the  convoxy  and  pronouneed  lib  £9- 
ttmrse  over  die  body  of  a  bachelor  of  little  repate. 

Englishmen,  ahhoagfa  rarely  seen  in  the  salons  of  Paris,  were  by  no 
means  exdoded.  A  yonng  Northumberland  lord,  we  are  told,  fell  in 
loTe  with  MademoiseUe  Plessy,  when  she  was  a  beautiful  girl  of  fifteen, 
playing  charades  at  the  Marquise  de  Malarets.  He  proposed  to  marry  ' 
ner  on  condition  that  she  should  reside  in  the  country  till  she  was  thirty, 
when  he  would  introduce  her  to  the  fashionable  world.  The  young  lady 
preferred  an  earlier  triumph  on  the  boards  of  the  Thefttre-Frwi9ais» 
Another  young  lord — they  are  all  lords — introduced  by  the  Marquis 
ie  Custine  at  a  soiree  at  Princess  Czartoriska's,  suddenly  disappeared^ 
When  sought  after,  he  was  making  preparations  for  his  immediate  de- 

rare  firom  Paris.  He  could  not  remun  there,  he  said,  after  having  so- 
fbrgotten  himsdf  as  to  go  to  the  princess's  in  his  red  moroeco 
slippers,  a  circumstance  which  nobody  seems  to  have  remariced  but  him- 
self. Had  he  not  hare  perceived  the  error,  red  slippers  might  have- 
passed  into  fashion  as  the  last  exportation  ftom  England. 

The  end  of  Madame  d'Abrant^  was  sad.  She  had  to  g^  up  h&r 
l^easant  house  in  the  Rue  Rochechouart  for  a  less  commodious  resi- 
dence in  the  Rue  de  Navarin.  She  borrowed  from  her  friends  till  they 
became  scarce.  Finally  she  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  a  maison  de 
sant^,  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  where  she  died  on  a  mattcess.  Her 
fbneral  was  pidd  for  by  a  commiserating  royalty,  and  her  remains  were 
fUlowed  to  tiie  grave  by  Chateaubriand,  <^  cette  gloire  de  nos  gloires 
Stt^raires,"  says  die  legitimist  Madame  Ancelot,  and  by  a  host  of 
celebrities. 

Charles  Nodier  held  salons  al  the  Arsenal  frequented  by  both  dassicists 
md  roman<»8ts,  at  the  time  when  the  war  between  the  two  was  at  its 
h^ght.  The  fttct  was,  he  used  to  laugh  at  bodi ;  all  he  cared  for  was  to 
enjoy  life  and  receive  distinguidied  personages.  He  was  also  devoted  to 
the  card-table^  and  used  to  play  whilst  his  literary  guests  were  extolling 
one  another  in  a  slang  {argot)  only  understood  by  fiiemsdves. 

When  Hugo,  with  head  bent  forward,  and  gloomy,  thoughtful  aspect,  used  to 
repeat,  with  a  voice  powerful  in  its  monotony,  an  ode  just  penned,  could  those  * 
words  "  Admirable r  " Superb P'  "Prodigious!"  that  were  used  in  his  pre- 
eenee,  be  applied  to  anythii^;  mediocre? 

ImpoBSiDle! 

Then  there  would  be  a  deep  silence  that  would  last  a  few  moments ;  tfll  some 
one  present  would  get  up,  approach  tiie  poet  with  visible  emotion,  take  his  hand, 
and  raise  up  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

The  crowd  listenecL 

Only  one  word  then  made  itself  heard,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  uniiUtiated, 
and  ihaX  word  resounded  in  all  the  comers  of  the  salon ;  it  was : 

•*  Cathedral  r 

Then  the  orator  returned  to  his  seat.    Another  rose  up  and  exdaimed: 

"Ojpve!" 

A  third,  after  having  looked  around  him,  hazarded: 

"Pyramid  of  Egypt!" 

And  then  the  assembly  applauded  and  repeated  alt(^;ether  the  saera- 
iiwntal  words* 

^  Charles  Nodier  has  earned  an  unenviable  celebrity  for  "  mistakes*  in 
fait  writings.     The  word  is  a  mild  one.     Thus  he  relates  in  one  of  his 
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wcfAs  a  eonyersation  which  took  place  between  himself  and  ihe  cfaie£i  of 
the  reyolutionary  party  in  '93>  when  he  could  only  have  been  five  yean 
of  age.  He  fancied  that,  under  the  Restoration,  he  had  spent  seyend 
years  in  Vendue,  and  earned  distinction  among  the  Chouans,  He  also 
took  great  pride  in  haying  escaped  from  a  hundred  imaginary  perseca* 
^tions,  which  led  his  successor  at  the  Academy  to  say  of  Hm,  *'  He 
thought  that  he  was  wandering  in  the  mountains  to  escape  fiK>m  the  pur- 
smt  of  the  gendarmerie,  when  in  reality  he  was  only  hunting  butterflies  f 

Nodier's  salon  was  the  first  in  which  eccentricity  superseded  conversa- 
tion. There  were  grave  men — Saint  Simonians  and  Fouriensts — among 
the  number ;  but  eveirthing  that  was  serious  was  laughed  at ;  nothing 
.  that  was  natural,  simple,  or  sensible  was  permitted,  every  one  aimed  at 
effect ;  and  this  state  of  things,  repeated  at  Fradiei^s,  had  become  general 
before  Nodier's  death,  which  occurred  in  1844,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
reunions  at  the  Arsenal. 

The  library  called  that  of  Sainte-Genevi^ve  used  to  be  preserved  m 
the  old  buildings,  formerly  the  convent  of  the  Genov^fins,  near  ibe 
Pantheon.  Many  a  pleasant  hour  have  we  spent  among  its  dusty  tomes. 
After  the  library  in  tne  Garden  of  Plants,  it  was  the  most  quiet  and  the 
least  numerously  attended  in  Paris.  Here,  not  many  years  ago,  the 
amiable  M.  de  Lancy  used  to  hold  his  salons.  He  was  not,  like  bis 
confrere  at  the  Garden  of  Plants,  an  animal  magneliser ;  M.  de  Lancy 
was  a  man  of  the  world,  had  served  under  the  Consulate  at  St.  Domingo^ 
and  had  long  enjoyed  different  posts  under  the  ministry  of  Talleyrand, 
before  he  retired  to  the  apartment  which  was  reached  by  an  old  stone 
stidrcase,  with  a  ponderous  iron  railing,  and  then  a  long  stone  passage^ 
like  a  cloister,  reminding  one  of  a  world  gone  by. 

M.  de  Lancy  lived  to  remove  with  his  library  into  the  new  building 
that  was  erected  for  its  reception,  but  he  never  felt  so  much  at  home  as 
he  had  done  in  the  gloomy  walls  of  the  old  monastery ;  and  the  new 
salon,  with  its  bright  furniture,  never  appeared  to  him  so  comfortable  as 
the  antique  apartment  in  which  he  had  spent  so  many  years.  The  same 
friends  assembled  there  around  him  ;  among  them  the  learned  M.  Fer* 
,  cUnand  Denis,  Dr.  Saint-Germain,  M.  Avenel,  General  de  la  Rue, 
H.  X.  Marmier,  Charles  Lafont,  M.  Porchat,  Alfred  des  Essarts,  M.  de 
la  Ville,  Nibelle,  Eugene  Loudon,  and  others,  all  men  of  talent  and 
ability,  who  contributed  their  quota  of  familiar  and  ingenious  converaa* 
tion ;  but  still  the  old  librarian  missed  his  customary  chair,  his  Gothic 
comer,  which  reminded  one  of  the  abb6s  of  old,  and  he  pined  away  till 
death  relieved  him  in  1856. 

Sterne  tells  a  story  of  a  beggar  who  never  failed  to  raise  contributions 
from  passers-by,  by  appealing  to  their  vanity;  if  we  are  to  believe 
Madame  Ancelot,  it  was  by  the  same  means  that  Madame  R^camier 
filled  her  salons.    Her  stereotyped  address  to  all  new  comers  was : 

'*  The  emotion  I  experience  at  the  sight  of  so  superior  an  individual 
does  not  permit  me  to  express  as  I  would  wish  it  the  admiration  I  enter- 
tain— the  sympathy  I  feel.  But  you  guess  it,  you  understand  me.  My 
emotion  says  enough." 

But  Madame  Ancelot  herself  held  salons,  and  we  must  be*so  ungallant 
as  to  accept  this  version  of  Madame  Recamier's  success  with  a  little  a 
very  little — reserve.  Vanity  was  no  doubt  at  the  bottom  of  all  '^  sucois 
de  salon,"  be  it  in  the  receiver  or  the  visitor.  Madame  R6camier  was  mani* 
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hMj  a  riyal  of  Madame  Ancdot's  in  the  art  of  bringing  remarimble 
men  to  her  rSmnotu,  Madame  R^camier  cast  her  nets  from  tiie  Abbaye 
anz  Boisy  but  she  did  not  disdain,  in  pursuit  of  her  game,  hiring  *^  a 
small  and  ugly  house"  at  Auteuil,  next  door  to  a  minister.  Madame 
R6canuer  was  old,  and  her  charms  had  withered ;  Madame  Ancelot  had 
the  taste,  the  paasion,  the  genius  of  literature  and  art,  Madame  R^camier 
'bad  only  the  vanity!  Madame  Ancelot,  herself  belonging  to  the  Legt^ 
timist  party,  could  not  forgive  Madame  R^camier  ano^er  thing :  Cha- 
teanbiriand  was  not  only  the  hero,  he  was  the  deity  of  Madame  R^mier't 
salon.  The  word  is  almost  as  strong  as  cathedral,  ogive!  Nay,  Ma- 
dame R^camier  monopolised  the  literary  colossus  of  Legitimists;  she 
insisted  that  he  should  not  show  himself  anywhere  else,  not  even  at  Ma- 
dame Ancelot's.  Such  was  the  rivalry  of  the  Parisian  salons.  To  see 
Chateaubriand,  people  had  perforce  to  go  to  Madame  R^camier's.  Madame 
Ancelot  went  there,  she  takes  care  to  tell  us,  to  see  the  champion  of  her 
par^,  not  the  faded  beauty,  now  supplanted  by  the  arts  and  coquetry  of 
Madeone  R^camier.  This  lady  held  her  rSunions  daily  from  four  to  six* 
The  rooms  were  so  darkened  that  Madame  Ancelot  says  she  has  seen  the 
philosonher  Ballanche  mistaken  for  the  lady  of  the  house.  Madame 
A^camier*s  salons  were  also  frequented  bv  all  the  mat  critics  of  the 
day,  Jules  Janin,  Th^phile  Gauthier,  Edouard  Thierry,  Fiorentino, 
Francis  Wey,  L^  Goadan,  ho.  Conversation  was  carried  on  soiio  voce^ 
quite  the  reverse  to  the  &shion  in  vogue  at  Nodier's  and  Pradier's.  The 
Legitimists  deemed  themselves  personages  of  a  superior  order,  and  if  any 
one  spoke  loud  he  was  held  to  be  unworthy  of  the  company.  Chateau- 
briand spoke  seldom,  but  he  sometimes  listened  when  anything  was  said 
to  interest  him,  if  not,  he  would  caress  a  cat  from  the  gutters,  *'  un  chat 
de  goutti^,"  that  was  for  some  unknown  reason  admitted  into  the  salon. 
Chateaubriand  was  "  vieilli,  ennuy6,  d6courag6,  yet  Beyle  (Stendahl)  said 
of  him  that  he  was  the  great  Lama  of  Madame  R^camier's  salon.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  bed  every  evening  at  nine  o'clock,  and  he 
did  so  even  the  night  when  his  tragedy  of  *^  Moise"  was  produced  at 
the  Oddon.  He  took  care,  however,  to  send  his  old  valet  to  report  pro-* 
gress,  and  on  his  return,  needless  to  say,  the  author  had  not  gone  to 
deep. 

''Well !"  he  inquired,  affecting  indifference  at  the  same  time,  '<  how 
did  it  go  off?" 

''  Porfeetly,  Monsieur  le  Yicomte ;  the  company  never  ceased  to 
laugh  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  I  assure  you  I  laughed  heartily 
too!" 

Chateaubriand  turned  on  his  pillow  and  went  to  sleep  as  best  he  could. 
With  Chateaubriand's  death,  Madame  Rtomiier's  salon  became  one  more 
of  the  ^'  foyers  £tmnts,''  as  Madame  Ancelot  calls  them.  Ballanche  was 
also  dead,  and  M.  Ampere  had  gone  on  his  travels  in  the  East  and  in  the 
New  World.  A  gloomy  sadness  took  possession  of  the  Abbaye  auz 
Bois.  Chateaubriand's  arm-chair  had  been  made  a  kind  of  altar.  At 
length,  the  fatal  epidemic  of  1850  carried  off  one  who  had  spent  a  whole 
life  in  entertaining  '^  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  gracieux  au  monde  ;"  and  Ma- 
dame Ancelot — a  true  woman — will  not  allow  to  this  great  rival  leader 
in  the  sway  of  salons  even  a  quiet  death.  Her  last  days,  she  asserts, 
were  embittered  by  disappointment,  and  her  last  moments  were  pained 
by  the  sense  of  the  perishability  of  human  vanities ! 
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TBe  Vioomte  d'Arliiiooiait,  ftothor  of  ibe  ^  Solitaii^'*  and  aoine  twantj 
•dier  nanABf  need  also  to  hold  his  salons.  His  father,  a  fermieivg^n^ral, 
made  over  his  fortune  to  Monsieur  in  distress.  When  Monsieur  hecame 
Looif  XYIIL,  tfie  moneys  were  repaid,  and  one-half  was  made  orer  by 
tfia  yisoount  to  his  brother,  Ae  general.  The  **  vieil  enfant,'*  as  Madame 
Anedot  calls  the  novelist,  somehow  or  other  expended  all  his  resources, 
when  he  was  luckily  once  more  reinstated  by  the  generosity  of  an  old' 
kdy.  It  was  tfien  that  he  set  up  his  carriage  and  opened  his  salons  in 
tfie  Rue  NeuTO  des  Capncines.  Chateaubriand  never  wore  more  than  a 
little  bit  of  red  ribbon.  lyArlinoourt  used  to  reodive  his  friends  with 
three  diamond  stars,  two  great  orosses,  and  seyenteen  smaller  decorations 
Wi  his  breast.  ELe  was  aristocratic  ostentation  personified.  The  arms 
on  his  carriage  were  upon  a  gigantic  scale.  His  equipage  and  serrants 
mailed  those  of  a  sheriff  of  London.  Madame  Anoelot  calls  his  salons 
^  soirees  de  Tsnit^"  Hb  devotion  to  ihe  cause  of  Legitimacy  led  him 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Ae  exiles  of  Frosdorff.  When  about  to  quit  them,  he 
oovud  not  help  sighing  how  dull  they  would  be.  When  questaoned  as  to 
his  meaning,  ne  said,  ''  Why,  have  I  not  been  reading  my  works  to  diem 
•^ery  evenu^  for  a  fortnight"  He  used  to  say  that  Paris  was  solely 
•ocupied  wi£  its  two  viscounts  (Chateaubriand  and  himself) — ihe  two 
great  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century  I 

D*  Arlinoourt  wrote  a  tragedy  called  ^'  Le  Si6ge  de  Paris.**  One  of 
tfie  charaeters  had  to  say: 

Jliabite  k  la  montagne,  et  j'aime  k  la  vall^. 

^  A  Tavaler  r  exelaimed  soaie  one,  bud  enough  te  be  heard  all  over  the 
hoose.    A  litde  further  on  oceuired  the  following  line : 

Mon  vieox  p^  en  oe  lieu,  seal  k  manger  m'apporte. 

^ Seul  a  mangj  ma  porteT  vspeated  As  sane  voioe. 

**  What  an  appetiteP  echoed  others,  ^'to  swallow  a  oMNmtain  and  eat 
a  door  l**  And  the  whole  house  was  confused  with  laughter.  B'Arlin- 
m&rt  rubbed  his  hands  and  said,  ^  It  is  like  Chateanlviand  and  Victor 
Hugo.''  After  all,  it  is  conceded  that  D'Arhneourt  was  a  good  man, 
vain  and  firivolous  to  a  degree,  but  he  never  said  or  did  a  thing  to  hmi  or 
kgure  a  fellow-creatore*  Yet  was  the  dedme  of  Ae  old  man's  tife 
embittered  by  a  long  prosecution  for  a  sad  attempt  he  made  to  pm  sons 
pages  of  contemporaneous  history.     He  was  a  sheep  among  die  wolves ! 

The  Marquis  de  Custine^  best  known  in  this  country  for  his  "  Bevela- 
tions  of  Russian  Society,"  is  described  as  a  ^<  vrai  gentilhomme.''  He 
belonged  to  die  old  nobility,  was  alhed  to  the  first  Frosch  fanulies,  and 
was,  mcureoyer,  one  of  the  last  representatives  of  that  intdtteetnal  shaip- 
neas  of  which  the  Prince  de  Liffne  had  been  the  embodinmit^  Mbn* 
tas^uiea  the  interpreter,  and  Voltaire  the  expression.  M.  de  Custine 
satirised  England  quito  as  much  as  he  did  Russia ;  but  while  Russia  re- 
sented the  onslaught,  England  never  notioed  it. 

^  Cest  qu'elle  est  trop  fi^re,''  sqrs  Madame  Ancebt,  *"  cette  belle  dame 
s&re  de  sa  force^  etqu'dleditcommele  Scythe devant  Alexandre:  <Noas 
Be  oraignons  que  Dieu,  et  nous  ne  comptoms  qu'avec  lui.'  '^ 

England  was,  however,  revenged.  M,  de  Custine  wroto  a  tragedvv 
and  paid — ay,  paid  over  and  over  again,  in  the  current  coin  of  me 
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vealm — to  ktve  it  produced  at  ihe  Porte  Sunt-Martin,  where  it  wns  kissed 
off  the  stage.  So  thoroughly  had  the  marquis  been  fleeced,  that  a  ode* 
bmted  act<»  said  to  the  director,  perceiving  that  he  was  going  away, 
**  What!  are  you  going  to  let  him  off?  He  has  got  his  watch  yet  I* 
M.  de  Custine's  salons  would  have  been  the  best  in  Paris,  but  thcj 
fidled  in  the  one  great  essen^  to  success — continuity.  He  was  never 
axriet — always  awinr  in  one  direction  or  another — till  it  was  said  of  him 
UULi  he  knew  London,  Petersburg,  and  Madrid  better  than  Paris. 

The  salons  of  olden  times,  Madame  Anoelot  tells  us,  are  now  gone  by. 
They  are  so  many  foyers  eteints  ^hetaths  that  are  dead,  homes  that  aza 
dispersed,  domestic  fires  for  ever  eatinffuished !  There  are  still  soir^, 
where  people  are  jseated  and  crowded  so  that  they  cannot  speak  to  one 
another ;  uiere  are  parties,  where  people  are  supposed  to  dance ;  and 
there  are  reunions,  in  which  stockbrokers  and  bankers  take  the  place  of 
the  gentlemen  of  former  times,  and  of  a  nobility  with  historic  names ;  but 
there  is  no  longer  the  bond  of  union  that  existed  of  old — a  complete 
equality.  The  only  real  equality  that  ever  existed  is  that  of  intelligence, 
of  education,  of  manners :  never  can  a  coarse  and  ignorant  man  be  the 
equal  of  a  well-informed,  well-educated  man.  Nothing,  concludes  Madame 
Ajicelot,  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  introduce  equality  into  the  law 
without  making  education  general.  Admit  this,  would  every  person  be 
alike  intelligent,  refined,  high  principled  ?  There  may  and  ought  to  be 
equality  before  the  law ;  thcnre  never  can  be  equality  between  all  nalurai } 
Bor  is  it  likely  that  our  amiable  authoress's  dream  will  ever  be  aeeom« 
pUshed,  or  ^t  France  shall  only  be  one  vast  ''  salon,"  fiUed  widi  oo- 

3uals  in  intelligence  and  education,  holding  out  to  one  another  the  hand 
friendsfaip! 


THANATOS  ATHANATOS. 
AMaDLvr. 


XIII. 

The  Cokcoxraxts  op  Death  :— Illtjstbatiows  phom  MiLTOif,  Gbat,  "Tufr- 
TKAH  SKAKnT,"  jEBMrr  Tatlob,  MowTAiONa,  Yoniro,  Qoldbioth,  Isajc 
D18BAXLI,  &c« — SiOK-aooxs  AND  Cemeteries:  the  *<pbbttt  PAeAEiSM"  et 
Leigh  Hunt,  Douglas  Jebbold,  Nathaniel   Hawthobhs,  ani>  G.  W. 

CUBTIS. 

And  death  is  not  so  terrible  in  itself  as  the  concomUmts  of  it,  a  loathsome 
^sease^  pain,  horror,  &c.— Burton's  AnaUmj^  of  Mdmndioly^  IL  3,  {  5. 

And  after  all  came  Life;  and  lastly  Death: 
Death  with  most  grim  and  griesly  visage  seene, 
Yet  is  he  nought  bat  parting  of  the  hreath; 
He  ought  to  see,  hut  hke  a  shade  to  weene, 

UnboS^  unsoui'd,  unheard,  unseene.  

Spenser:  Faerie  Queene,  Canto  YII. 

The  above  portrwture  of  Death,  by  gentle  Edmund  Spenser,  w 
neither  more  nor  less  than,  so  to  speak,  a  mere  ncjgation,  is  c^  a  kiirf 
greatly  affected  by  many  who  seek  to  divest  the  kmg  o£  tvmn  of  his 
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terrors,  the  last  enemy  of  his  enmity  and  power  to  hmt.  Not  Death, 
ihey  say,  but  the  forerunners,  associations,  and  accompaniments  d 
Death,  are  really  the  occasion  of  apprehension  and  alann.  Not  the 
mysterious  Visitor  himself,  but  his  suite,  his  train  of  ponrsuivants,  or 
rather  the  heralds  he  sends  to  prepare  his  way  b^ore  him. 

What  says  Michael  the  Archan^  in  answer  to  Adam's  piteous  ei* 
clamation,  after  his  dreadful  |>re- vision  of  Cain  killing  his  brother  Abd, 
''But  have  I  now  seen  Death  ?  Is  this  die  way  I  must  return  to  native 
dust  ?  O  sight  of  terror,  foul  and  ugly  to  behold,  horrid  to  think,  how 
horrible  to  fed!"— 

To  whom  thus  Michael :  *' Death  thou  hast  seen 
In  his  first  shape  on  man ;  but  many  shapes 
Of  death,  and  many  are  the  ways  tliat  lead 
To  his  grim  cave,  all  dismal :  yet  to  sense 
More  terrible  at  ike  <mtiet,  ikm  within" 

It  is  but  the  same  thing  we  read  in  that  fiuniliar  stania  of  Gray*s : 

Lo !  in  the  vale  of  years  beneath 

A  grisly  troojj  are  seen. 
The  painful  family  of  Death, 

More  adeous  than  their  (^leen* 

Gray's  private  correspondence  so  far  carries  out  this  riew,  that  we  find 
him  writmg  to  Mason,  when  the  latter  had  just  lost  his  &ther :  '^  It  is 
something  that  you  had  a  little  time  to  acquaint  yourself  with  the  idea 
beforehand;  and  that  your  &ther  sufibred  but  little  pain,  the  only  thin^ 
that  makes  death  terrible." 

(Lest  it  should  not  already  have  been  said  often  enough,  let  us  here 
say  once  again,  that  our  design  in  this  Medlbt  excludes  the  theological 
or  religious  aspect — so  far  at  least  as  the  religious  element,  in  its  more 
latent  and  indirect  influences,  can  be  exclud^  Hence  we  quote  only, 
not  comment  on,  or  question,  Gray's  mention  of  physical  pain,  as  the 
only  thing  that  makes  death  terrible.  We  see  his  dnft,  and  the  reader 
b  by  this  time  aware  of  ours.) 

One  of  the  most  note-worthy  portrayals  of  death  as  a  mere  negation, 
in  the  view  thus  taken  of  it,  b  perhaps  to  be  found  in  one  of  Mr. 
Shandy's  monologues  for  the  behoof  of  his  dear  brother  Toby.  ^*  There 
b  no  terror,  brother  Toby,  in  its  looks,  but  what  it  borrows  from  groans 
and  convulsions — and  the  blowing  of  noses  and  the  wiping  away  of  tears 
with  the  bottoms  of  curtains  in  a  dying  man's  room.  Strip  it  of  these,— 
THiat  b  it  ? 

("  'Tis  better  in  battle  than  in  bed,  said  my  unde  Toby.) 

**  Take  away  its  hearses,  its  mutes,  and  its  mournings,  its  plumes^ 
escutcheons,  and  other  mechanic  aids — What  is  it  ? — Better  in  battle  ! 
(continued  my  father)  ...  it  is  terrible  no  way — ^for  consider,  brother 
Toby,  when  we  are^  death  b  not; — and  when  death  ir,  we  are  notJ* 
Whereupon,  Uncle  Toby  bys  down  hb  pipe,  to  consider. 

But  let  us  have  a  safer  authority  in  philosophic  divinity  than  Tristram's 
too  crotchety  sire.  The  passage  to  be  quoted  bears  internal  evidence 
throughout  of  the  '< golden  mouth"  that  uttered  it,  our  Englbh  Chry- 
sostom.  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor :  '<  Take  away  but  the  pomps  of  deatii, 
the  dbguises  and  solemn  bugbears,  the  tinsd,  and  the  actings  by  candle* 
light,  and  proper  and  ficintastic  ceremonies,  the  minstreb  and  the  noise- 
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makers,  the  women  and  ihe  weepers,  ihe  swoonings  and  the  shriekinffs, 
the  nurses  and  the  nhysicians,  the  dark  room  and  the  mimsters,  die 
kindred  and  the  watchers ;  and  then  to  die  is  easy,  ready,  and  quitted 
from  its  troublesome  circumstances*  It  b  the  same  harmless  thing  that 
s  poor  shej^herd  suffered  yesterday,  or  a  maid-servant  to-day;  and  at  the 
same  lime  in  which  you  die,  in  that  very  night  a  thousand  creatures  die 
with  you,  some  wise  men,  and  many  fools ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  first 
will  not  quit  him,  and  the  folly  of  the  latter  does  not  make  him  unable 
to  die." 

To  the  same  effect,  however,  and  almost  in  die  same  terms,  had  Mon- 
taigne  written,  nearly  a  century  before  (indeed,  when  the  reader  has 
read  our  next  excerpt,  he  will  be  sure  that  Jeremy  Taylor  must  have  read 
it  too).  Often  had  he  asked  himself  why  death  appeared  less  frightful 
in  battle  than  in  bed,  and  to  hinds  and  paupers  than  to  sybarites  and 
peers.  ''  And  I  do  verily  believe,"  he  concludes,  'Hhat  it  is  those  ter- 
rible ceremonies  and  preparations  wherewith  we  set  it  out  that  more 
terrify  us  than  the  thing  itsel£  An  entirely  new  way  of  living,  the 
cries  of  mothers,  wives,  and  children,  the  visits  of  astonished  and  afflicted 
friends,  the  attendance  of  pale  and  blubbering  servants,  a  dark  room  set 
round  with  burning  tapers,  our  beds  environed  with  physicians  and 
divines;  in  short,  nothing  but  ghostHness  and  horror  round  about  us, 
render  it  so  formidable  that  a  man  almost  fancies  himself  dead  and 
buried  already.  Children  are  afraid  even  of  those  they  love  best,  and 
are  best  acquainted  with,  when  disguised  in  a  visor,  and  so  are  we :  the 
riser  must  be  removed  as  well  from  things  as  persons ;  which  bein  p 
taken  away,  we  shall  find  nothing  underneath  but  the  very  same  death 
that  a  mean  servant  or  a  poor  chamber-maid  died  a  day  or  two  ago, 
without  any  manner  of  apprehension  or  concern."  Happy  therefore, 
Michael  {not  the  Archangel)  consistently  infers,  is  die  death  that  de- 
prives us  of  the  leisure  for  (what  he  calls)  such  g^rand  preparations. 

Tonn^  aigues  in  the  same  strain,  in  his  own  sonorous  (some  think 
soporific} 


Why  start  at  death  ?    Where  is  he  P    Death  arrived^ 
Is  pasi;  not  come,  or  gone,  he's  never  here. 

g~1iat  is  Walter  Shandy's  logic.  And  what  follows  is  Mr.  Shandy's,  and 
ontaigne's,  and  Bp.  Taylor's,  all  in  one) : 

Ere  hope,  sensation  fails ;  black-boding  man 
Eeceives,  not  suffers,  death's  tremendous  blow. 
The  knell,  the  shroud,  the  mattock,  and  the  grave, 
The  deep  damn  vault,  the  darkness,  and  the  worm. 
These  are  the  ougbears  of  a  winter's  eve. 
The  terrors  of  the  Kving,  not  the  dead. 
Imagination's  fool,  and  error's  wretch, 
Man  makes  a  death,  which  nature  never  made ; 
Then  on  Ihe  point  of  his  own  fancy  falls ; 
And  feeb  a  thousand  deaths  in  fearing  one. 

When  that  shrewd  observer,  the  travelled  Lien  Chi  Altangi,  Citizen  of 
the  Worid,  'was  engaged  upon  his  Chinese  Letters,  he  did  not  forget  to 
SMsquunt  his  Pekin  correspondent  with  the  curiosities,  as  he  thought  them, 
of  an  Englishnum's  death-bed.  After  enumerating  various  seeming 
anomalies,  ''Besides  all  this,"  he  contmues,  <'the  chamber  is  darkened, 
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the  whole  house  echoes  to  the  ones  of  the  wife,  -the  hunentatiooa  of  the 
children^  the  grief  of  the  serraats,  and  the  sighs  of  friends.  The  hed  u 
surrounded  with  priests  and  doctors  in  hlack,  and  only  flambeaux  emit  a 
yeXlow  gloom.  Where  is  the  man,  how  intrepid  soereri  that  would  not 
shrink  at  such  a  hideous  solemnitj?"  Had  Goldsmith's  Chinaman  to» 
read  Montaigne? 

But  why  ask?  The  theme  is  a  common-plaoe.  If  Goldsmith  had  not 
lead  Montaigne,  he  had  read  Baoon ;  and  Bacon  had  thus  paraphrased 
Seneca's  Fompa  mortis  magts  terret  quam  mars  ipsa :  <<  Groans,  and 
oonyulsions,  and  a  discoloured  &ce,  and  friends  weepinff,  and  blacks,  and 
obsequies,  and  the  like,  show  dcNuth  terrible."  Or,  had  he  ^orgotUm, 
Bacon  and  Seneca  both,  the  subject  itself  was  too  prominent  in  its  every- 
where and  every-day  manifestatLons,  to  be  o^redookei, 

Disraeli  the  elder  commends  the  ancients  for  not  polluting  their 
imagination  with  the  contents  of  a  chamel-houBe,  and  for  th^  mannsr 
of  TeiHng  the  painful  recollections  of  death  by  symbols  of  indirect  allusm 
to  it — a  rose  sculptured  on  a  sareophagus,  or  the  emblems  of  epicureaa 
life  traced  on  it,  in  a  skull  wreathed  by  a  chaplet  of  flowers,  kc  And  he 
deprecates  the  introduction  of  ^that  stalking  skeleton,  suggestii^  so 
many  felse  and  sepulchral  ideas,  and  which  fmr  us  has  so  long  eerved  as 
the  unage  of  death."  Which  introduction  is  traced  to  that  period  of 
Europe's  general  gloom,  when  the  end  of  the  worid  was  v^^u-ded  as 
imminent:  then  first  they  ^ beheld  the  grave  yawn,  and  Das^  in  die 
Gothic  form  of  a  gaunt  anatomy,  parading  through  the  univene."  The 
people  were  frididbened,  as  they  viewed  everywhere  huqg  before  their 
eyes,  in  the  twiBght  of  thor  cathedrals,  and  their  *^  pale  rJoisters,"  Ae 
most  revolting  emblems  of  death.  They  startled  the  traveller  on  the 
bridge;  they  stared  on  the  sinner  in  the  carvings  of  his  table  and  chmr; 
die  spectre  moved  in  the  hangings  of  the  apartment ;  it  stood  in  the 
niche,  and  was  the  picture  of  thmr  sittmg-room ;  it  wm  worn  in  their 
rinffs,  while  the  illuminators  shaded  the  bony  phantom  in  the  margin  of 
their  hortBy  their  primers,  and  their *breviaries. — The  '^ pretty  paganism" 
of  Isaac  Disraeli  has  found  various  sympathisers  in  these  latter  times. 
Jews,  infidels,  and  heretics,  of  one  sort  or  another,  are  not  wanting — 
whether  veritable  Christians  be  so  or  not — to  cry  down  the  habit  we  have 
of  investmg  the  death-bed  with  gloomy  associations.  Leigh  Hunt's  well- 
known  essay  ''  On  Death  and  Burial "  deprecates  the  soim>re  meoompam- 
ments  of  drawn  curtains,  and  obtrusive  vials,  and  nurses,  and  terrible 
whispers,  ^<and  perhaps  the  continual  application  of  handkerchiefr  to 
weeping  eyes."  *'  But  having  lost  our  mend,  we  must  still  continue  to 
add  to  our  own  misery  at  the  circumstance.  We  must  heap  about  the 
recollection  of  our  loss  all  the  most  gloomy  and  distaste&l  circumstances 
we  can  contrive,  and  thus,  perhaps,  absolutely  incline  ourselves  to  think 
as  littie  of  him  as  possible.  We  wrap  the  body  in  ghastiy  habiliments, 
put  it  in  as  tasteless  a  piece  of  {iimiture  as  we  can  invent,  dress  ourselves 
m  the  gloomiest  of  colours,  awake  the  barbarous  monotony  of  the  church 
bell  rto  frip^hten  every  sick  person  in  the  neighbourhood),  call  about  us  a 
set  ot  officious  mechaiiics,  of  all  sorts,  who  are  coontinff  their  shillings,  as 
it  were,  by  the  tears  that  we  shed,  and  watching  with  jealomy  every 

candle's  end  of  their  *  perquisites.' Lastly,  come  tastdess  tomb-> 

stones  and  ridiculous  epitaphs,  with  perhaps  a  skuU  and  GroBs4>ones  at 
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top."  WLereas  the  ancients  did  not  render  the  idea  of  death  thus 
hanhlv  distinct  £rom  that  of  life :  they  '^  did  not  ezthigiiiih  all  light  and 
cheermlness  in  their  minds,  and  in  things  about  ih^n,  as  it  were,  on  the 
instant ;  neither  did  they  keep  before  one's  eyes,  with  hypochondriacal 
pertinacity,  die  idea  of  death's-heads  and  skeletons,  which,  as  represents- 
tions  of  hnmanifcy,  are  somethiog  moie  absmd  than  the  hrick  which  the 
pedant  caizied  aboat  as  the  specimen  of  his  house." 

To  iins  last  thought  a  parallel  passage  occurs  in  the  '*  Eragments"  of 
tbe  Hermit  of  Coney-hatdi,  who  contends  that  death  has  been  onfairiy 
condemned  by  hearsay,  and  is,  in  fact,  not  so  bad  as  he  seems.  '<  AU 
the  foul  paraphernalia — ^ihe  slm>ud,  the  winding-sheet — the  wet  heavy 
day,  the  warm  and  corruption  .  . .  «  have  no  nuure  to  do  with  yon  tliaQ 
witn  the  bare  that  may  nibble  the  graas  above  what  once  was  yooa: 
BO  more  touch  you  than  they  touch  the  ied-&oed  urchins  making  chains 
of  buttercups  and  daisies  on  a  fakifying  tomhetone. .  • .  •  It  is  tbe  yye 
litendnesB  of  pecmle's  brains  that  giyes  an  unhandsomeness  to  tbe  dead 
bones  of  men  ;  tnat  makes  them  in  the  grave  a  part  and  paseel  of  the 
sentient  thing. . . .  We  libel  the  sanctity  of  death  when  we  dress  it  in 
artificial  terrors.  We  pro&ne  it,  when,  applying  a  moral  galvanism  to 
its  lineament^  we  make  it  mope  and  mow  at  the  weak  and  credoloas. 
• ....  To  mi^e  a  death's-head  horriUe — ^to  preach  £ram  its  pretended 
loathsomeness  a  lesson  to  the  pride  <^  humanity — to  eadraot  from  it 
terrors  to  the  spirit  of  man,  whilst  yet  oonaorted  with  flesh  and  blood,-* 
the  churchyard  moralist  should  prove  that  the  skull  remains  the  ghastly^ 
comfortless  prison  of  the  soul, — that,  for  a  certain  period,  it  ii  ordained 
its  blank  and  hideous  dungeon.  Then,  indeed,  would  a  deatb's-head  be 
honible ;  then  would  it  appal  a  heart  of  stone  and  ribs  of  steeL  But, 
good  sexton-preacbeiv  wben  now  you  show  me  a  skull,  what  do  I  look 
upon  ?    The  empty  shell,  throi:^h  which  the  bird  has  risen  to  the  day." 

Anoth^  Hermit,  of  the  same  order,  he  of  Clovemodc,  asks  his  visHoi^ 
**  What  think  you  of  our  churchyard  ?  You  see  there  are  no  oypresses; 
no  weeping  willows ;  no  undertakers'  yews ;  but  sweet,  odorous  shruhs 
and  orange-trees,  with  bud,  blossom,  and  the  ripe  fruit;  types  of  those 
who  lie  below. ...  No  epitaphs,  nor  naked  skulls,  nor  cross-bones  carved 
in  stone ;  nor  cherub  cheeks,  with  marble  tears ;  nor  aagfat  of  the  gim* 
cncken^  of  woe  that  libels  death,  making  the  deliverer  horrible.  Bene- 
tioesDt  death !  In  the  churchyards  of  your  outside  worid  he  sits  like  a 
blood-smeared  Indian,  counting  his  scalps.  And  then  your  tombstones ! 
•  .  .  Are  these  the  looks,  the  voices,  the  iprords  of  hope-— tbe  words  of  the 
faith  the  men  professed  to  die  in  P  It  would  be  more  than  curious^"  the 
Hermit  added,  in  a  solemn  voice,  ^'  if  the  ispirits  of  the  dead  might  write 
their  own  qiitapbs." 

Something  of  the  kind  had,  indeed,  been  essayed  by  the  author  of 
"  Rinuni,"  in  his  very  characteristic  "  Reflections  of  a  dead  body,"  where 
the  freed  spirit  hovers  over  and  addresses  its  recent  tabernacle : 


-And  must  love 


Think  of  thee  painfully  F  of  stifling  boards 
'Gainst  the  free  face,  and  of  the  irreverent  worm  P 
To  dust  with  thee,  poor  corpse !  to  dust  and  grass. 
And  the  elad  innocent  worm,  that  does  its  duty 
As  thou  aost  thine  in  changing. 
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MUes  CaverddUj  in  Hawthorne's  Blithedale  Romance,  when  the  talk 
is  of  fixing  on  a  spot  for  a  cemetery,  is  for  choosing  the  mdest,  roughest, 
most  uncdtiyable  spot,  for  Death's  garden-ground;  but  only  that  Death 
may  teach  them  to  beautify  it,  grave  by  graTC.  ''  By  our  sweet,  cahn 
way  of  dying,  and  the  airy  elegance  out  of  which  we  will  shape  our 
fimeral  rites,  and  the  cheerAd  allegories  which  we  will  model  into  tomb- 
stones, the  final  scene  shall  lose  its  terrors ;  so  that  hereafter  it  may  be 
happiness  to  live,  and  bliss  to  die.  None  of  us  must  die  young.  Yet» 
should  Providence  ordain  it  so,  the  event  shall  not  be  sorroimil,  but 
affect  us  with  a  tender,  delicious,  only  half  melancholy,  and  idmost 
smiling  pathos!" 

Th^  is  to  say — ^is  SollingstoortVs  comment— <' you  wiD  die  like  a 
heathen,  as  you  certunly  live  like  one." 

Let  us  hear,  nevertheless,  another  American,  of  the  same  ^'  heathen** 
sdiool,  on  this  vexed  question.  <<  Have  you  mastered  the  mystery  of 
death?"  asks  the  Howadji,  of  "Nile  Notes"  celebrity— <* have  you 
ever  guessed  its  meaning?  Are  Mount  Auburn  and  (Greenwood 
[American  cemeteries]  truer  teachers  than  the  Theban  tombs  ?  Nature 
adorns  deadi— even  sets  in  smiles  the  feuee  that  shall  smile  no  more. 
But  you  group  round  it  hideous  associations,  and  of  the  pale  phantom 
make  an  appauiug  apparition.  Broken  columns,  inverted  torches,  -weep*^ 
ing  angels  and  willows,  are  within  the  gates  upon  which  you  write, 
'  Whoso  believetii  in  me  shall  never  die.'  Bhuskness  and  knolling  bells, 
weepers  and  hopeless  scraps  of  Scripture,  these  are  the  heavy  stones  that 
we  rdl  against  the  sepulchres  in  which  those  lie  whom  you  have  bap- 
tised in  His  name,  who  came  to  abolish  death* 

"  Why  should  not  you  conspire  with  nature  to  keep  deatii  beautaful, 
nor  dare,  when  the  soul  has  soared,  to  dishonour  l^  the  emblems  of 
decay  the  temple  it  has  consecrated  and  honoured  ?  Lay  it  reverently, 
and  pleasantly  accompanied,  in  the  earth,  and  there  leave  it  for  ever,  nor 
know  of  skulls  or  cross-bones.  Nor  shall  willows  weep  for  a  tree  that  is 
greener — ^nor  a  broken  column  symbolise  work  completed — nor  inverted 
lame  a  pure  fire  ascending."  But  what  this  New  World  Howadji  would 
like  better  than  all — ^herein  taking  Ae  same  view  as  Leigh  Hunt  and 
other  Old  Worid-lings — is  Urn  Burial;  first  consuming  the  forsaken 
tenement  ''  with  incense  at  morning,"  and  then,  forgetting  graveyards 
and  cemeteries,  how  silent  and  solemn  soever,  treasuring  tiie  "  dearest 
dust  in  sacred  urns,  so  holding  in  your  homes  for  ever  those  who  have 
not  forfeited,  by  death,  the  rights  of  home." 

How  f$r  all  this  '<  pretty  paganism"  is  consonant  with  a  just  estimate 
of  Death,  of  the  burden  of  its  mystery,  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weieht 
of  all  its  unintelligible  world — ^it  will  be  better,  and  easier,  for  the  reaider 
to  consider,  than  for  us  to  undertake  to  dedde. 
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M.  DxncAB  ULS  is  eyidently  driftiog  into  ft  tendency  for  putting  thingg 
down,  to  which  he  devotes  himself  with  an  energy  sorpassing  that  of  Sir 
Peter  Laurie  against  the  organ-grinders.  Unfortunately)  his  efforts  have 
not  hitherto  met  with  any  success,  save  that  of  enriching  the  talented 
author.  The  demi-monde  still  flourishes,  and  speculators  still  flock  to  the 
Bourse  despite  the  sad  waminfi;s  the  <*  Question  d'Argenf  held  up  to  them. 
But  M.  Dumas  was  not  to  he  daunted,  and  he  has  therefore  selected 
another  subject  for  popular  representation,  also  touching  on  the  evils  of 
Ae  day,  and  which  has  been  received  with  immense  applause, — so  the 
French  authorities  on  such  matters  tell  us.  As  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
our  readers  will  have  an  opportunity  to  estimate  its  value  by  a  representa- 
tion on  an  English  stage^  we  purpose  giving  them  a  slight  analysis  of  the 
atory,  and  leave  them  to  hold  up  their  hands  in  pious  horror  that  such 
things  can  form  the  subject  of  popular  delectation  across  the  Channel. 
The  hero,  ladies  and  gentiemen,  is  a  natural  son,  and  after  that  revela- 
tion, if  you  have  the  courage,  you  can  follow  us  through  the  mazes  of  his 
career  as  described  by  M.  Dumas  fils. 

The  subject  must  necessarily  be  one  of  intense  interest  to  the  author,  for 
it  is  notorious  that  he  stands  in  the  same  position  as  the  hero  of  his  drama. 
Indeed,  his  fother  has  confessed  so  much  in  his  own  Memoirs :  '^  On  the 
29th  of  July,  1824,  while  the  Due  de  Montpensier  was  coming  mto  the 
world,  a  Due  de  Chartres  was  bom  to  me,  at  No.  1,  Place  des  Italiens." 
Now  we  know  from  the  same  source  that  the  &ther  was  not  married  till 
some  fifteen  years  later.  However,  Dumas  pere  alwavs  behaved  with 
great  kindness  to  the  lad,  paying  his  school  expenses,  and  magnanimously 
allowing  him  to  take  his  name  when  his  success  at  college  showed  the 
stuff  that  was  in  him.  Papa  fell  into  the  habit  of  callmg  his  son  son 
meiUeur  auvragej  and  many  people  think  him  perfecUy  correct.  Since 
then  they  have  lived  on  terms  of  amityy  only  interrupted  occasionally  by 
tiie  indiscreet  revelations  Dumas  p^re  would  persist  in  making  about 
fomily  affairs  tiirough  the  columns  of  the  Mousguetaire. 

But  wlule  internally  satisfied  with  his  portion,  and  appearing  to  take 
the  goods  the  gods  provided  in  a  tranquil  temper,  the  son  does  not  seem 
internally  satisfied  with  the  false  position  into  which  his^  father's  levi^ 
has  thrust  him.  The  wrong  done  him  in  his  birthright  must  have  been 
long  gnawing  at  his  heartstrings,  and  has  at  length  found  an  issue  in  the 
indignant  protest  which  we  have  now  under  consideration.  As  a  psycho- 
logiod  stady,  then,  ^<  Le  Fils  Naturel"  is  one  of  the  most  curious  revelations 
recently  laid  before  us,  and  eve^  line  exhales  that  bitterness  which  the 
author  has  so  long  pent  up.  Of  its  merits  as  an  acting  drama  we  are 
unable  to  speak.  In  reading  it  does  not  appear  so  sparkling  as  its  pre- 
decessors, but  there  is  a  degree  of  earnestness — we  might  almost  call  it 
solemnity — which  possesses  a  certain  charm.  Of  course,  beinc^  the  ex* 
pression  of  French  sentiments,  it  cannot  but  be  exaggerated ;  but,  take 
It  all  in  all,  it  will  not  injure  its  author's  well-merited  reputation. 

In  the  fbrst  act,  which  should  be  regarded  as  the  prologue,  we  are  in- 
troduced to  Claroj  daughter  of  poor  country  people,  who  has  yielded  to 
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the  dictates  of  her  heart,  and  believed  the  glozing  tales  whispered  in  her 
ear  by  the  yoang  squire  of  the  village.  She  is  residing  in  Paris  in  a 
state  of  semi-matrimony,  vttited  at  rave  intervals  hy  her  quasi-hosband, 
and  still  happy  in  believing  his  promises  and  tending  her  boy,  now  three 
yean  of  ageu  But  a  young  woman  residing  in  tins  fiAshion  in  Pans  is 
BSgarded  as  hix  game  by  the  gallants,  and  among  other  aspiiaotahar 
yonng  kadlord  takes  the  field.  He  is  ver^  rich,  and  might  be  hap|nr» 
were  it  noi  that  he  is  certain  of  death  within  a  short  period;,  se  he 
adheres  ta  the  axiom  of  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one,  and  spends  his  tine 
in  dissipation*  In  a  ooBTsrsation  he  holds  with  CZoro's  aunt,  he  makse 
farious  allusions  to  the  state  of  his  mind,  and  offers  to  employ  CAira  es 
embroideress.  For,  be  it  remembered,  Clara  is  too  proud  to  take  mooe^ 
from  the  men  who  is  not  her  hudband,  and  prefers  seeking  her  livelihood 
hy  honest  industry*    The  following  little  bit  is  very  spaming: 

Lueien,  I  suppose  that  embroidering  does  not  bring  in  mnefaF 
B^idam  GmrvaiB.  If  persons  like  yoerself,  wbo  give  money  so  veadfly  te 
women  who  do  notlmg,  woe  to  Imew  what  labour  a  woman  woo  woiks  has  te 
go  throoflh  befote  she  can  earn  twenty  fmnes,  thev  would  £nl  some  rsmnisiv  \% 


my  faith!    Their  only  excuse  is  that  thev  do  not  know  it. 

Imdem.  Sell  me  some  embroidery :  I  snonld  like  nothing  better  than  to  bof 
some. 

Madame  Gervais.  What  use  can  you  make  of  it  f 

Lueiem,  Vor  those  ladies  who  do  nothing.  I  wouM  pay  Item  in  goods 
instead  of  money:  thej  would  be  fiirioes; 

While  Cktra  is  making  her  simple  preparations  for  the  dinner^  whid 
her  husband  will  set  with  her  that  day,  an  old  provincial  friend,  AruHde, 
makes  his  appearance.  He  is  in  high  spirits,  for  he  is  about  to  marsj 
his  master's  oaughter,  and  take  to  the  notarial  business.  His  description 
of  the  courtship  is  capital: 

Clara,  As  te  as  I  can  remember,  she  was  pnttv. 

ArifHde.  She  is  so  still;  prettier  than  ever.  She  has  a  etf  rHremm^  and  I 
don't  dislike  those  httie  noses  that  move  when  the  mouth  b  sneaking;  thejp  aiii> 
mate  a  face:  and  she  is  in  good  health— perfect  country  health — and  h  some* 

what  stout  JBut,  when  you  love  a  woman,  the  more  there  is  of  her And  she 

is  kind-4iearted,  and  I  mustn't  joke  with  her,  about  love,  or  she  would  cry.  H 
she  were  to  hear  me  now ! 

(^ra.  You  love  her? 

Ari$Hd$,  Oh !  I  adore  her.  She'll  bring  me  a  lot  'of  plump  diildree,  nmad 
as  applea— she'll  sudde  them  hcrsdf— and  she'll  look  after  the  house— and 
there'll  be  plenty  of  linen  in  the  presses^and  she'll  make  preserves  for  the 
winter.    Oh !  she's  just  the  girl  I  had  dreamed  of. 

Clara,  And  the  father  made  no  difficulties  ? 

Jrittide,  On  the  contrary,  he  offered  her  to  me.  He  saw  that  we  were  in 
love.  It  was  phdn  enourii :  we  composed  heavy  poetry  at  ni«^t— Lord  Byron  hy 
the  *»A)— we  uttered  sirhs  to  rust  the  hinges.  She  said  to Jier  father:  "Hove 
him— I  want  to  manylbim."  The  fidher  answered:  ''Very  good»  marry  him.'* 
He  took  me  on  one  side  and  said:  "  My  boy ,  I  give  you  my  dau^^iier,  and  will 
sell  you  my  office  at  half  its  value;  you  can  pay  me  when  it  is  in  your  power." 
I  ran  to  tell  my  father  how  matters  stood,  and  he  said,  "Aha!  they  want  to 
humiliate  me,  do  thevP — wait  awhile !"  and  he  settled  forW  thousand  francs  on 
me.    But  who'd  believe  that  paper-hanging  was  so  good  a  ousiness  f 

After  this  outbreak  of  personal  sati^action,  ArMde  prooeeds  to  cross- 
foestioii  Clara  as  to  her  position,  for  he  knows  all  ttie  fitets.    Am.  % 
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kswyarand  man  of  the  world,  he  does  not  like  M,  Siemcn/*s  conduci^  n>d 
belieree  tiiai  his  repeated  excuses  to  defer  the  marriage  are  evidences  of 
a  heartless  design  on  his  part.  Clara  defends  her  husband,  bat  is  soou 
to  have  the  truth  oi  ArUtide^s  remarics  proved.  Sternay  amves  and 
empk>ys  the  old  pretext,  that  family  matters  oompel  him  to  uodettake-a 
lengthmiBd  journey  to  America,  fie  offers  h«r  a  settiennnb  o£  tsro 
thousand  francs  a  year,  and  Clara,  woman4ike^  believva  all  he*  says;  8« 
aoon  as  he  is  gone,  however,  Lwfien  eomea  in  and  tells  Clara  that  M, 
Sterna^  is  about  to  be  married :  she  rashes  off  the  stage  in  despair,  and 
Ae  cmtun.  fUlk  on  the  first  act  When  it  rises  again,  an  interval  of 
twenty  years  is  supposed  to  have  el^ed,  and  we  are  brought  into  ooar 
tact  witLthe  natural  son.  Things,  appear,  however,  to  have  gone  nuve 
pco^eroiuly  witk  him  than  with  the  majority  of  gpentlemea  in  hia  sitast* 
tioa,  for  he  is  in  possesnon  of  a  noUe  name  and  an  am]^  fbrtODe,  being 
the  wlnle  in  Uisiful  igoomnee  of  his  veal  pesitioa.  Better  than  all^  he-is 
kappy  in  ^  loved  Sermme,  niece  of  M:  Stamay,  to  whom  he  has 
offered  his  hand  with  the  assent  of  Madame  Stemay,  The  following 
paasagp  from  a  love-scene  ia  charmingly  and  grace&Uy  written : 

Sermm^  9f  moliier  often  sai^me  that  song,  and  "  Ykwro  dn  Tage.'* 

Jaeqme^i  That  is  an  air  ramindmg  me  of  my  childhood. 

ffermme.  It  is  true,  there  are  certain  airs  which  appear  liln  the  laddter  of  re- 
memhianoe^  by  means  of  whidi  we  descend  into  lite  most  distant  past  There  is 
a  tone  wMch  I  can  never  recal  witiiDut  tnse  emotion,  '^Mk  bonne  tante.lftup- 
gneiiie.^    When  I  hear  it  by  chance,  it  summons  up  quite  a  picture  before  mj 

r\.  It  was  the  favourite  song  of  my  grandmamma,  not  the  mivcfaiomess — 
one  who  is  to  arrive  to-day,  she  never  sang  in  her  life— hut  of  my  maternal 
mndmother,  who  died  ten  years  affo.  I  fancy  I  can  still  see  her  by  the  side  of 
VkA  fin^  with  her  heantifial  white  hadr,,idi]ch  she  fonDadtco^wttishiy  into  two 
loUs  nnder  her  bright-ribboned  cap^  Sie  was  all  gaiaty..  I  would  sit  on  a 
cushion  at  h&  feet;  I  rested  my  head  on  hen  knees,,  ana  fell  asleep,  lulled  by 
that  gently-sQiig  melody.  For  a  wink^  the  conversation  of  grown-up  persons — 
n^  other,  motniBr,  and  friends — buzzed  in  my  ear ;  then  my  mother  would  take 
me  up  in  her  arms,  and  I  felt  her  lay  me  on  my  bed  She  xissed  me,  and  I  ro- 
tamed  it  half  ade^  then  stammered  my  prayer,  and  fdl  off  m  sleep.  Do  you 
xomendber  the  same  r 

Jm^tm.  Yea;  ezoept  that,  so  long  as  I  can  remember;  my  mother  waa  alwafs 
akme.  She  wcH^ed  1^  my  bedside;  she  lulled  me  to  sleep  with  agentle,  radbw* 
choly  tone,  for  she  was  onen  sad ;  and,  like  you,  I  passed  from  waking  to  sleep 
between  two  Idsses. 

Hermne.  How  strange  that  men  and  women  should  all  have  the  same  recol- 
ketiona  of  shildhood 

JaeqM0»,  It  is  because  childhood  was  the  same  for  every  being  that  hae  loved 
his  modier,  and  has  been  loved  by  l^r. 

Bmmm.  Tell  me,  do  you  regret  that  sndi  a  time  has  passed  away  ? 

Jacfues,  No.  I  like  bettor  my  present  age,  when  I  feel,  I  see.  I  under- 
staid  when  my  chagrin  has  a  cause,  and  n^  joy  a  reason.  When  a  man  arrivea 
at  the  height  of  his  powers,  and  the  matnnty  oi  his  reasoa,  and  makes  an  acou* 
rate  investigation  of  the  great  sensatioBs  of  his  mind  and  heart,  why  should  he 
regret  a  period  of  ignorance  and  weakness,  when  nothing  affected  him,  either 
jov  or  sorrow  ?  Thus,  I  waft  qoite  a  child  when  I  bst  my  father;  I  cannot  even 
call  him  to  mind ;  my  mother  told  me  so.  Why,  at  an  age  when  the  sight  of 
yon  eanses  me  sudi  mtense  joy,  shoald  I  resret  tiie  age  when  I  did  not  notice 
my  father's  deathP  No  I  believe  me,  man  cbes  not  b^;in  to  live  till  he  btgtiie 
to  oomprehend 

Eemine.  And  yet  I,  who  lost  my  parents  at  an  age  when  I  had  begin  to 
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comprehend  what  an  intense  loss  I  was  undenoing,  have  oontinned  to  live,  and 
have  ended,  if  not  by  forgettinjg^  that  donbte  death,  at  least  by  familiariMiig 
myself  with  this  monnifal  reminiscence.    Is  not  that  ingratitude  r 

Jacques,  Ton  have  followed  the  law  of  nature,  which  forbids  eternal  regrets. 
Men  and  women  have  a  multitude  of  duties  to  fulfil,  which  force  them  to  look 
ever  before  them,  and  accustom  themselves  to  the  loss  of  their  dearest  affections. 
The  world  would  have  come  to  an  end  prematurely  had  the  first  child  been 
unable  to  survive  the  first  mother. 

Hermine,  To  me  life  is  terrifying  with  the  certainty  that  you  cannot  rest  oa 
anything.    It  is  enough  to  make  one  despair  of  everytmng. 

Jacques,  Whv  not  profit  by  the  day,  because  we  uiow  that  night  will  arrive  P 
why  doubt  of  the  spring,  because  we  foresee  a  winter  P  why  deny  life  on  behalf 
of  death  P  Ton  are  eighteen,  I  am  twenty-three ;  I  love  vou,  you  love  me  a 
little ;  the  world  is  ours.  Then,  the  years  will  bring  with  tnem  the  disendiant- 
ment  of  certain  things,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  revelation  of  certain  o^ers ; 
let  the  years  do  their  part.  We  shall  grow  old,  we  shall  lull  our  children  with 
songs  they  will  recal  some  day,  as  we  recalled  so  recently  those  of  our  parents ; 
and  fiill  of  youth,  of  strength,  of  love,  as  we  are  now,  a  day  will  oome  when  we 
shall  only  l)e  usefal  to  play  the  part  of  grandpapa  and  grandmamma,  loved  for 
the  sugar-plums  in  our  pockets,  until  there  wul  only  be  left  of  us  two  motion- 
less portraits  hanging  on  the  wall  of  our  ^[randchildren's  room,  who  will  become 
in  their  turn  what  we  have  been,  and  so  m  succession.  Such  is  life  in  its  most 
simple  and  roplar  expression.  It  appears  gloomv  when  we  bring  the  glowing 
enthusiasm  of  the  present  side  by  side  with  the  cold  habits  of  a  future  age ;  but 
when  time,  bv  the  assistance  of  the  j;radations  of  which  nature  has  imparted  to 
it  the  secret,  nas  quietly  led  us,  reshnff  on  each  other,  to  that  other  horizon,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  rest  ourselves ;  and  if  the  offer  were  made  us  to  recommence  the 
journey,  we  should  refuse. 

ffermine.  It  may  be  so ;  but  I  would  sooner  talk  of  the  present  or  the  past 
than  of  that  great  out  gloomy  future. 

But  the  yoimg  lovers'  hopes  are  destined  to  be  nipped  by  the  arrival 
of  the  old  fnarchioness,  Stemcn/*s  mother,  who,  as  her  brother  the  mar- 
quis says,  looks  like  Louis  XIY.  in  his  gardens  of  Versailles,  and  seems 
to  be  presenting  arms  to  herself.  Even  the  name  of  the  aspirant  to 
JSiermine^s  hand  appears  to  her  suspicious :  she  never  heard  of  a  Jf.  die 
Boisceny^  althougn  there  was  formerly  a  Boisremy,  first  groom  to 
Charles  X.  However,  she  presumes  that  the  title  came  from  the 
Empire,  and  that  his  &ther  gained  some  great  battle.*  An  admirable 
sparring  match  then  ensues  between  the  marquis  and  his  sister,  in  which 
the  former  reminds  her  that  no  great  honour  ought  to  be  attached  to 
their  origin. 

The  Marquis.  Ck>me,  my  dear  sister,  we  must  have  an  explanation,  once  for 
alL  You  are  a  demoiselle  D'Orgebac ;  we  are  both  descended  from  the  D'Oree- 
bacs,  and  we  boast,  at  least  you  do,  about  having  royal  blood  in  our  veins,  the 
sreat  King  Henri  IV.  having  evinced  his  kindness,  as  thev  say,  to  one  of  our 
female  ancestors.  It  is  curious,  bv  the  way,  that  a  woman  s  fault  in  a  family 
should  be  a  patent  of  nobility  for  ner  descendants.  But  thinss  were  arranged 
so,  and  personally  I  have  no  objection.  With  a  little  good-wul  we  might,  per- 
luqps,  have  claims  to  the  crown  of  France,  but  I  believe  it  would  be  useless  to 
put  them  in. 

Tke  Marehumess,  Go  on— go  on,  pray ;  don't  feel  embarrassed. 

*  What  an  admirable  touch  is  this!  The  affectations  of  the  old  rMrnty  which 
could  not  be  expected  to  know  the  name  of  the  Napoleonic  triumphs,  nave  never 
been  so  cauterised  before.  Such  passages  as  these  reveal  the  talent  oif  the  author 
more^  even,  than  his  most  elaborate  plots. 
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lie  Morris,  I  wotdd  say,  then,  that  during  the  reToluiion,  the  period  of 
exile  and  misery,  you  made  a  present  of  your  nobility  and  your  huid  to 
M.  Stemay,  contractor. 

The  MarehUmesi,  Architect. 

The  Marfuis.  Architect,  if  you  like  it,  who  is  the  father  of  your  two  sons,  of 
whom  one  is  a  ship-builder,  and  the  other  died  a  general  of  division,  which  is 
highly  honourable.  The  latter  was  the  father  of  l^rmine ;  and  I  am  boimd  to 
say  that,  when  you  know  her,  you  will  find  her  father's  firmness  of  character  in 
the  daughter. 

The  MarcMoneu,  And  a  pretty  present  he  made  her. 

The  Marquis,  When  the  Empire  came,  you  put  on  your  yisiting  card& 
*' Madame  Stemay,  n^  D'Orgebac;"  when  your  husband  died,  you  only  signed 
"  Marchioness  d'Orgebac,"  and  ended  by  beheving  that  your  chiloren  were  of  the 
first  nobility  in  France.  It  is  an  error,  my  poor  sister~it  is  eyen  more,  it  b  an 
absurdity — ^which  is  forgiven  you  because  you  are  an  old  woman,  and  in  France 
we  are  apt  to  forgive  alTsorts  of  absurdity ;  but  when  we  are  m  famille,  and  a 
question  arises  as  to  the  nobility  of  a  chdmant  to  Hermine's  hand,  you  cannot 
demand  too  much,  because  you  are  a  bourgeoise,  and  your  children  are  bourgeois^ 
and  are  not  ashamed  of  it.  It  is  I  who  am  noble ;  only  I  have  the  ri^ht  to  bear 
the  title  and  name  of  the  IVOrgebacs,  which  would  not  be  of  the  slightest  use 
to  me  had  I  not  had  the  excellent  idea  of  making  my  fortune  in  India ;  and  as  I 
have  no  children,  the  great  name  of  the  D'Ch^bacs,  rendered  so  illustrious  by 
the  freaks  of  our  an<>Bstress  Christine  Ang^qiie,  Countess  d'Orgebac,  Lady  of 
Parvilliers,  and  of  other  jplaces,  will  become  extinct  on  the  day  when  I  consent 
to  die,  noUes  Hke  myself  only  dying  on  the  day  when  tliey  thmk  proper.  Be- 
lieve me,  my  sister,  let  us  prove  our  nobility  by  our  qualities,  ana  not  by  ex- 
aggerating our  nobility;  do  not  be  ansry  with  your  son  for  having  attached  his 
name  to  an  honest  trade — ^there  are  other  defects  to  criticise ;  and  let  us  not  ex- 
amine M.  de  Boisceny  too  closely  about  the  antiqu%  of  his  name.  The  impor- 
tant point  is,  whether  he  is  an  honest  man,  loves  Hlermine,  and  is  loved  by  ner 
in  turn.  It  is  the  man  that  makes  the  title,  and  not  the  title  the  man.  And  with 
that  I  sit  down,  for  I  never  spoke  so  much  before,  not  even  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  to.  whidi  I  belong,  and  to  which  you  do  not,  my  sister.  What  a  dis- 
grace! 

The  marchioness's  predictions  are  wonderfully  fulfilled  by  the  appear- 
ance of  ArisHde^  who,  in  his  official  capacity  of  notary,  tells  her  who 
Jacques  really  is,  and  tries  in  vain  to  persuade  her  into  expiating  the  rin 
her  son  had  committed  by  giving  Jacques  the  hand  of  her  niece^  and  thm 
tacitly  receiving  him  into  the  family.  Jacques^  outraged  by  the  secret 
now  confided  to  him  for  the  first  time,  learns  from  his  mother  that  their 
money  was  left  them  by  Luciefiy  with  whom  she  lived  as  nurse,  after 
indignantlv  rejecting  the  money  Stemay  had  wished  to  settie  on  her. 
A  stormy  interview  ensues  with  the  father,  who  parades  all  the  platitudes 
usually  employed,  and  ends  by  declining  to  recognise  his  son  legally. 
Jacques,  crushed  by  the  sudden  weight  of  grief,  assents  to  the  justice  of 
his  remarks,  and  gives  up  all  daim  to  Hermine^s  hand. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  third  act  we  find  M.  Stemay  retired 
from  business,  and  ambitioning  a  political  career.  To  bM  his  progress, 
however,  he  wishes  to  induce  the  old  marquis  to  adopt  him  as  his  heir. 
Unaccountably,  however,  the  marquis  declines,  and  tells  his  nephew 
point-blank  that  he  does  not  approve  of  his  conduct  to  his  son.  On 
Stemay  naturally  expressing  his  surprise  that  the  old  bachelor  should 
entertain  such  moral  views,  the  marquis  replies  firmly : 

My  dear  fellow,  I  cannot  reproach  myself  with  ever  having  compromised  a 
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wife  or  dislioiiOTired  a  daughter.  Forhmatelj,  I  hare  ahrajB  met;  with  pefBons 
who  had  taken  their  preoautions  beforehand.  I  haye  only  had  table  d'h6te 
amours.  I  eat  of  the  dish  handed  to  me  by  my  neighbour  on  the  r^^it»  passed 
it  on  to  my  neighbour  on  the  left,  and  went  my  way. 

The  fiEimily  afis^nbles,  and,  to  their  surprise,  in  watiis  Jacq^^t,  to  take 
his  leare  of  the  marqun,  prior  to  going  abroad.  To  the  iioiTor  of  die 
msrehioness,  Hermine  assures  Jae^ptes  of  her  firm  love  to  him,  and 
quietly  states  that  she  shall  await  her  majority,  when  she  will  marry 
him,  if  her  relations  do  not  give  their  consent  before.  She  is  haled  on 
to  her  convent  again  instanter^  leaving  the  stage  to  Jou:ques  and  his 
fiither.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  Jacques  suipriees  him  by  the 
inforamtion  that  he  is  secretary  of  a  minister,  and  on  the -eve  of  atartiiig 
for  the  East,  whither  an  important  mission  has  been  entrusted  to  bim. 
To4idd  to  Stemay^$  perplexities,  the  old  marquis  tells  tlie  ^nrcurastanoes 
#f  the  case  to  his  wife,  wno  upbraids  him  for  his  reserve,  and  terrifies  him 
by  the  statement  that  the  marqun  is  strenuously  inclined  to  adopt  the 
natural  son  as  his  heir.  A  very  amusing  scene  occurs,  in  which  ArMde 
proves  logically  that  Stemay  hm  no  legal  right  to  his  son,  and  that  the 
marquis  can  adopt  him  at  once.  Stemay  then  ofifois  a  compromise. 
VI  the  marquis  will  adopt  him,  he  is  prepared  to  recognise  Jatqum,  or,  as 
Mrittide  tersely  puts  it,  ^'  Ptesei-moi  le  s6n6,  je  prendrai  la  ihubarhe.* 
To  this  the  marquis  assents,  and  nothing  is  left  but  ix>  find  Jacquet  and 
inform  him  of  his  good  fortune.  But  where  is  he  ?  That,  the  fourth 
act  win  tell  us. 

On  the  curtain  drawing  up,  we  find  the  marchioness  hvsSly  engaged 
in  eiyoHng  Clara^  and  offering  her  polite  attentions,  which  ArMde  fe- 
gasds  inm  an  air  of  suspicion,  exposmg  his  views  as  tfaas  : 

I  have  mv  own  notions :  I  do  not  believe  that  at  the  age  the  mardJoness  has 
reached,  old  habits,  and  associations,  and  prejudices  can  be  put  aside,  except 
from  interested  motives.  She  is  flattering  you — ^nothing  else.  She  is  not  the 
wooaan  to  become  good-hearted  in  a  moment.  A  person  who  has  not  a  heart 
when  young,  will  never  have  one.  The  heart  is  not  a  winter  froit;  it  does  not 
gDow  m  the  snow.    Ah !  if  I  were  Jacques " 

Clara.  Oh,  pray,  do  not  cive  him  bad  advice. 

Arutide.  You  can  be  calm ;  it  would  be  the  first  time.  I  promised  to  say 
nothing,  and  will  not ;  but  you  cannot  prevent  me  from  seeing  and  judging 
fecfes.  M.  Stemay  did  not  recognise  his  son  for  twenty-five  years.  At  the  ena 
of  ^t  time,  he  consents  to  recognise  him.  Why  ?  Because  his  son  19  in  a  por- 
tion to  do  lum  honour,  and  because  he  gains  his  uncle's  title.  The  marohionesSy 
his  mother,  wished  to  have  you  turned  out  of  her  house  when  you  came  to  pro- 
test against  the  abandonment  of  your  child,  and  to-day  she  reco^;nises  Jacques 
as  her  grandson.  And  why  F  Because  her  brother  consents  to  give  M.  Stenivr 
his  title,  and  consequently  his  fortune,  which  amounts  to  six  or  seven  hundred 
thousand  francs.  She  has  paid  you  four  visits  in  the  same  number  of  days. 
Why  did  she  not  come  sooner  P  Because  she  did  not  know,  four  days  ago,  what 
she  has  learned  since,  namely,  that  Jacques  has  fulfilled  an  important  mission; 
that  all  the  papers  are  talking  of  him ;  that  he  cm  cast  renown  upon  the  family ; 
that  he  is  weli  respected  at  court ;  and  that  by  his  influence  anything  reqaued  may 
be  obtained.  The  marchioness,  perhaps,  loves  her  son — M.  Stemay,  perhaps, 
loves  his  mother— but  that  she  loves  you,  or  M.  Stemay  loves  Jacques,  no,  no, 
a  thousand  times  no !  it  is  pride,  calcmation,  ambition,  anything  you  please,  but 
not  paternal  love.  I  am  a  connoisseur  in  that.  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  father. 
I  am  BO  often  enough — ^you  cannot  tell  me  anything  about  it.    I  have  q^oken. 
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Tlie  couple  are  toon  mtorrapted  by  tbe  arriTal  of  the  marquis  and 
Siemayy  for  the  latter  is  most  impatient  to  reeornise  his  8oq.  Dming 
Jacques*  8  absence  be  has  been  telling  all  the  worhlwho  he  is,  and  fseling 
intense  pride  in  his  son.  In  reply  to  his  exaggerated  enlpg^um  on 
Jiacquetf  the  marquis  says : 

I  know  not  if  yonr  son,  madame,  has  absohitd j  effected  all  that  M.  Stemaj 
says,  but  he  has  certainly  rendered  a  great  service  to  his  country.  ETerything 
may  be  expected  &om  a  man  of  heart,  whom  misfortune  has  gifted  with  courage 
and  ambition.  It  is  a  further  proof  that  we  ought  to  estimate  a  man  by  his 
irorlcs  alone,  no  matter  what  his  origin  may  be.  Who  knows  if  this  dhild  of  the 
people,  now  running  barefoot  through  the  street  with  young  scamps  of  his  own 
1^  will  not  add  some  day  a  discovery  to  the  catalogue  of  humanity,  or  this  poor 
nttle  being,  whom  its  moiher  carefully  enters  among  the  nameless  children,  may 
BOt  hear  in  its  brain  the  destiny  of  the  world !  Qod  is  everywhere ;  suffer  Him 
to  act,  and  let  us  not  judge  until  He  has  terminated.  Hie  other  evening  the 
name  of  Jacques  was  mentioned  at  a  paHr,  and  some  one  said,  musingly,  "  It 
seems  that  he  is  a  natural  son,  whom  his  fatner  would  never  acknowledge."  **  AU 
the  worse  for  his  father,*'  said  the  English  ambassador,  who  was  present.  When 
man  is  tiie  son  of  his  own  deeds,  he  belongs  to  the  best  family  in  Ihe  world,  and 
ike  aane  aman  makes  is  frequently  worth  more  than  that  handed  down  to  hoL 

Mmdk  finessing  takes  place  between  Clara  and  Stemay^  to  induce  the 
fimner  to  retire  into  obscurity  for  fear  of  eompromising  tbe  interests  of 
Imt  aon.  She  gladly  consents  to  anything,  so  proud  is  she  of  her  son 
bwQg  acknowle^;ed  by  his  father,  but  will  make  no  response  till  she  fatt 
consulted  Jacques,  Soon  after,  the  son  enters,  and  hears  from  his 
mother  all  the  events  that  have  occurred  during  his  absence.  He  tells 
ber  that  be  has  selected  a  distant  consulate  as  the  reward  of  his  servioei^ 
mid  asks  her  if  she  be  ready  to  accompany  him.  We  need  not  say  how 
gladly  she  consents.  But  tnere  is  a  hitch  :  can  she  allow  her  son  to  give 
up  bu  brilliant  prospects  merely  for  the  sake  of  her  selfish  gratification? 
The  doubt  is  resolved  by  Jacques  himself,  in  a  scene  he  has  with  the 
fiunily.  He  appears  sufficiently  ungrateful  not  to  appreciate  the  distin- 
j^shed  honour  done  bim  by  his  male  parent.  He  leaves  it  to  Hermine 
to  decide  fi^r  him  whether  he  shall  take  the  name  offered  him^  or  be  satis- 
fied with  the  one  he  had  made  for  himself. 

Jacfues.  Since  the  day  when  I  was  emboldened  to  tell  you  that  I  loved  you, 
fiermme,  many  unexpected  events  have  crossed  my  track.  At  the  period  when 
I  jSrst  knew  you,  I  fsnoied  I  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  but  love  you. 

Hennike,  Do  you  no  longer  love  me  ? 

Jaeqttes,  On  the  contrary,  I  love  you  more.  But  I  have  grown  ten  years 
older  during  the  last  eighteen  months.  I  am  no  longer  a  man  of  the  world :  I 
am  no  longer  a  young  man,  despite  my  age.  I  am  a  labourer,  perhaps  a 
struggler.  I  no  longer  belong  to  my  feelings  alone,  I  belong  to  my  country, 
whidi  rewards,  in  an  exaggerated  manner,  the  services  I  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  render  her.  I  must  live  far  from  France,  from  the  associations  and  affec- 
tions of  youryouth.    Is  not  this  too  much  to  ask  of  you  ? 

Hermine,  Have  I  not  lived  in  a  convent  for  eighteen  months,  awaiting  the 
day  when  I  could  become  your  wife  ?  and,  between  ourselves,  the  convent  was 
not  particularly  amusing.  Do  you  believe  that  during  that  period  I  have  not 
r^ected  nor  guessed  that  there  was  a  grief  to  console  m  your  heart,  a  mystery 
to  respect  in  your  life,  and  that  I  must  love  you — not  more,  for  that  was  im- 
possible— but  better — ^you  understand  me,  do  you  not  P — and  that  I  must  be 
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more  than  your  wife — ^mnst  be  your  friend.  I  haye  thought  deeply,  Jacques^  I 
repeat  it,  and  I  believe  I  am  the  companion  yon  need. 

Jaeqwi.  Now  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  of  the  misfortune  you  have  fore- 
boded. The  man  you  love,  Hermine,  is  a  natural  child.  My  mother  was  never 
married,  my  father  never  acknowledged  me  as  his  son.  That  is  the  reason  why 
the  marchioness  opposed  our  marriage.  She  reproached  me  with  my  birth,  and 
found  it  unpardonable.  Do  you  now  consent  tnat  my  mother  should  call  you 
her  daughter? 

ff ermine.  She  is  your  mother,  Jacques— I  require  to  know  no  more. 

Jacques.  And  now  give  me  your  advice.  My  father  still  lives.  He  forgot 
me  for  more  than  twenty  years;  he  offers  menis  name  to-day.  Oug^t  x  to 
accept  that  name,  and  the  title  that  accompanies  it,  or  retain  my  mother's 
name? 

Hermine,  You  must  pardon  your  father,  Jacques,  because  it  is  our  duty  to 
forgive  everybody;  but  you  must  keep  the  name  whidiyou  have  already  ren- 
dered distinguished,  and  which  you  will  make  more  so.  llus  name,  when  borne 
by  you,  is  your  mother's  absolution,  and  the  reward  for  what  she  has  done  for 
her  son.    For  my  part  I  require  no  other,  so  proud  am  I  of  it. 

Poor  M.  Stemay  is  humiliously  defeated ;  all  bis  plans  appear  Uown 
to  the  winds  by  this  breach  of  the  agreement  he  bad  proposed  to  make. 
But  Jacques  was  a  generous  enemy.  Knowing  how  much  his  ftkther 
desired  a  patent  of  nobility,  be  had  accepted  that  distinction  tor  him 
from  the  minister.  Such  is  the  revenge  he  takes  for  twenty- five  years  of 
neglect;  and  the  curtain,  we  may  assume,  &lls  on  a  yery  gracefiil 
tableau,  such  as  French  stage-managers  produce  with  much  artistic  skill 
and  taste. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  plot  of  this  singular  play  is  very  ad- 
mirably worked  out,  and  though  it  may  be  alleged  that  the  author  has 
an  easy  fight  of  it,  being  able  to  turn  the  arguments  pro  and  con  at  his 
good  pleasure,  still  we  cannot  ^insay  the  remarkable  talent  displayed. 
We  regard  it  as  the  most  thoughtful  and  finished  of  M.  Dumas  fils's  pro* 
dnctions ;  and  though  it  is  possible  it  may  not  meet  with  all  the  success 
that  accompanied  its  predecessors,  this  will  result  not  from  any  defect  on 
the  part  of  the  author,  but  rather  from  the  limited  field  in  which  the  in- 
terest is  concentrated.  At  any  rate,  the  diction  is  far  more  chaste  than 
that  prevalent  in  the  former  plays,  and  leads  us  to  indulge  in  the  hope 
that  when  M.  Dumas  fils  has  safely  emerged  from  the  boisterous  ple^ 
sures  of  youth,  he  will  live  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  writers  his 
.country,  so  fertile  in  great  writers,  has  hitherto  produced. 
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BT  HENBT  SPICBB,  ESQ. 
IL 

QuBKH  Stobk's  ^wer  was  now  completely  established.  The  iMhool 
submitted  at  discretion.  Often  and  often  since  I  hare  wondered  at 
the  completeness  of  our  subjection.  Positivelj,  we  were  more  like  the 
slares  of  some  Eastern  despot  than  pupils  at  an  Ekiglish  school.  There 
was,  to  be  sure,  an  odd  sort  of  pleasure  in  submitting  to  the  rule  of  the 
heroine  of  so  manj  romantic  di«ams.  Then  there  was  a  self-oomplaeent 
flBding  that  we  were  yielding  rather  to  a  principle  thim  to  outward  com- 
pulsion. Perhaps,  too,  one  cause  of  the  princess's  extraordinary  influence 
lay  in  the  utter  absence  of  the  slightest  familiarity  of  intercourse ;  not 
a  word  of  drility,  far  less  of  praise  or  approval,  ever  passed  her  lips. 
Rewards  were  out  of  the  question.  Those  who  did  well  were  simply  not 
punished.  On  the  other  hand,  in  correction,  she  was  sternness  itself. 
She  rarely,  indeed,  resorted  to  the  rod — ne?er  again  in  the  case  of  a 
senior.  It  had  become  a  ftshion  to  obey  her  least  command,  and  she 
irould  hare  been  at  a  loss  for  any  serious  proyocation.  But  impositions, 
confinement  to  school,  bread-and-water  diet,  badges  of  disgrace,  were 
dispensed  with  a  merdless  hand. 

In  addition,  she  doubled  all  the  regular  tasks,  and  managed,  in  yarions 
ways,  so  to  stimulate  the  energies  of  the  school,  that  I  am  sure,  in  the 
fiye  weeks  of  her  iron  rule,  our  education  was  advanced  by  at  least  as 
many  months.  I'm  bound  to  admit  that,  while  she  furnished  our  heads, 
she  did  not  neglect  our  stomachs.  A  remarkable  change  came  over  the 
housekeeping  d^mrtment,  such  as  could  not  possibly  be  owing  to  Queen 
Hob.  The  dinners  were  beautifully  cooked,  plentiful  and  excellent, 
•  hearts  beinr  altogether  omitted.  Cofiee  and  chocolate  were  provided 
for  those  who  preferred  them.  Even  ^<  Will's  basket"  underwent  an 
enforced  improvement,  and  that  most  fraudulent  purveyor  found  himself, 
to  his  extreme  disgust,  compelled  to  provide  new  and  wholesome  cakes, 
at  a  reduced  profit  of  only  fifty  per  cent. 
I  must  go  back  a  littie. 

Though  ihe  princess  had,  one  might  imagine,  enjoyed  a  sufficient 
revenge,  it  was  evident  she  could  not  forgave  Harry  MutUmd.  Not  in« 
the  least  was  she  mollified  by  his  subsequent  submisrion.  In  vain  the 
poor  fellow  laboured  to  regun  her  good  opinion.  Perfectiy  just  in  every- 
thing else,  with  htm  she  seemed  to  go  out  of  her  way  to  seek  causes  of 
irritation.  Sometimes  she  would  treat  him  with  contemptuous  neglect, 
passing  him  over  in  the  class  as  thoueh  he  were  invisible;  at  otiier  times 
my  lady  would  pounce  upon  him  wim  a  difficult  passage — nay,  with  the 
entire  lesson,  and  woe  to  him  if  he  made  a  single  error ! 

Once  she  compelled  him  to  repeat  three  times  over  a  particular  pas- 
sage, on  the  pretence  that  he  dia  not  read  distinctiy ;  and  for  a  slight 
impatieoce  in  his  tone  on  the  third  attempt  to  please  her,  mve  him^  a 
thousand  lines  of  Homer  to  write  out  and  learn  by  heart!  It  cost  him 
five  days'  confinement,  and  was  exacted  to  the  last  letter  I 

But  the  most  trying  thing  of  all  was  this.    There  was  a  chap  in  one 
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of  the  janior  classes  who  happened  to  be  a  &Yoarite  of  Harr/s.  He  was 
a  clever  boy,  but  had  a  singular  defect  of  memory,  arising  from  nervous 
sensibility,  which  caused  him  frequently  to  break  down  in  class,  though  a 
moment  before  completely  master  of  the  lesson.  He  went  up  one  morn- 
ing, a  little  beaten  by  the  double  task,  and  as  he  passed  his  friend  Hany, 
who  sat  within  speaking  distance  of  the  platform,  cast  an  appealing  look 
at  him,  which  Harry  e^d  not  fail  to  understand.  Whether  t^e  prineess's 
MIgle  eye  discerned  it  also,  I  can't  say ;  at  all  events,  she,  on  the  instant, 
supgled  01^  poor  little  Freddy  as  her  victim,  and  with  the  first  sharp 
question  knocked  all  that  renudned  of  the  lesson  out  of  hia  head. 
Freddy  fidgeted,  coloored,  began  to  cry— when  Harry  ventured  a  slight 
nnmmt.  Carefully  as  it  was  managed,  toe  princess's  ear  eao^ht  thejound. 
The  boding  smile  appearod.  Presently  the  class  was  dismissed,  Freddy 
andered  to  remain,  and  ^'  Mr.  Weekes"  summoned  to  a  conference. 

Poor  Freddy,  ivHio  had  never  been  punished  before,  and  had  aa  espedal 
dvead  of  pain,  displayed  such  an  M^ny  of  terror  that  Maitlaad  deter* 
mined  to  uteroede.  He  respectful^  approached  the  priBoets,  and,  witk 
manly  deference,  apokffised  for  the  interference,  pointinr  out  that  the 
fault  was  his,  and  offsnng  to  sdnnit  to  any  fitting  pensity  in  place  of 
the  fiightaaed  Fr«ddy. 

The  princess  smiled  haughtily,  hot  gave  bo  other  answer,  and  poor 
Ffed's  sooulders  had  to  bear  their  own  burden,  and,  perhaps,  thanks  to 
Harry,  a  little  more ! 

JSow  I  dare  say  you  wosider  why^  ia  the  name  of  goodnen,  Hany 
bore  all  this  so  patiMitly. 

It's  noft  odd  at  alL  Ebre's  the  secret.  Now  don't  laugh.  Sony 
MoMmdwoiinlavel 

Ufoa.  my  word  of  honour  it^s  true.  It  was  written,  I  suppose,  in  the 
book  of  his  destiny  that  he  should  be  spooney  on  the  prinoess.  For, 
without  any  kicking  or  splashing  on  Harry's  part,  that  lady  had  quietly 
popped  him  iato  h^  net.  He  Wits  gone,  helpless,  fettered — a  ci^ptive  and 
a  slave.  We  couldn't  cha£F  him  much  on  the  sul^e^.  It  was  no  joke 
to  Harry,  and  he  eot  up  so  fierce,  that  we  were  obliged  to  contemplate 
the  rise  and  progress  of  his  eurioos  attachment  in  siltfit  surprise.  ILb 
was,  we  could  perceive,  not  a  little  disgusted  and  annexed  with  himself 
and,  I  dare  say,  could  not  help  feeling  that  there  was  sometlung  absurd 
in  the  grim  satisfiM^ticm  with  which  he  found  himself  yielding  to  the 
iCaprifles  of  his  young  tyrant.  I  believe  that  he  was  rath^  disappointed 
than  otherwise  that  she  never  flogged  him  again;  but  she  haa  better 
instruments  of  torture  than  the  black  rod,  and  reserved  the  operation  of 
the  latter  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  Brome  Debary  and  Charley  Lysons, 
in  whose  breasts  oertunly  no  sentiment  found  room  save  those  of  intaaae 
hatred  and  burning  vengeance. 

One  morning,  a  rumour  prevailed  tliat  Styles's  illness  had  taken  one 
of  its  sudden  turns ;  that  he  was,  in  fiftct,  convalescent,  and  anzioiis  to 
resume  the  duties  of  direction.  It  was  perfectly  true.  Moreover,  his 
Medical  advisers  having  recommended  compliance  with  his  wishes^  it  was 
announced  that  on  the  Tuesday  following  he  would  resume  his  plaoe  in 
sehool ;  the  preceding  day,  Monday,  being  given  up  to  a  school/Ste,  to  bo 
held  in  some  woi^dknds  b  the  vicinity,  in  honour  of  his  recovery. 

To  say  that  we  were  not  glad  of  the  approaching  change  would  be 
hardly  true.     /  was,  for  one,  for  I  was  an  idle  young  scamp,  and,  as 
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J  had  no  chaaee  widi  the  prinoesa.  NvrertheleiBy  ire  had  shtken  iiile 
tke  new  hanieai,  and  had,  vpon  the  whole,  jogged  on  oon^ortably  encnigfa* 

Poor  Harrjy  however,  was  heart^aiok  at  the  idea  of  betDgd^kered  fom 
him  taskHnietreak  UnforgiTeo,  too !  After  all  his  inffenngs,  and  p«it«wwe^ 
and  endeaYOurs  to  eoaeitiate,  would  ehe  withdraw  from  die  snperiotend* 
ence  without  one  word,  <me  look,  to  show  that  A»  was  ooiHoioiis  of  his 
lepentaacB  ?    It  eeemed  too  omel.    It  was  too  true. 

The  last  day  of  Qoeen  Stock's  authority  arriTed.  During  the  cooeU* 
ing  hooxs  of  bosineei,  she,  for  theArst  time^  relaxed  her  ha^htj  faeanDg* 
She  complimented  several  hojs  on  thahr  improveount  imd  diligenea, 
TiMilnng  tne  siUy  chaps  colour  with  pleasure.  She  shook  hands  with  the 
laaders  of  the  several  classes — (Hanj  was  second  in  Am,  and  it  went  to 
Us  oonl  to  see  lihe  little  white  hand  eonoeal  itself  widiin  the  hrown, 
aiioket*hardsned  fist  of  old  Bill  Stumps) ;  she  aetaallj  thanked  one  h^ 
fidfew,  whom  she  had  xsadur  fauflaed,  ior  the  good  feehng  which  had 
Moraptcd  his  sidmiission  to  her  **  needMseverity ;"  die  call^  up  Broiae 
Dehary  (whom  idie  had  flogged  by  ike  hand  of  LooA>y  thirteen  times),  and, 
ppescinting  him  with  a  beanikifiil  book,  and  a  land  exhortation  to  perase 
tiae  same,  sent  him  «way  in  a  passssn  of  fbzgiring  tears.  To  Looby 
Weekes  dbe  presented  the  black  rod  itself  not  withmit  a  gantfe  istima* 
tkm  that,  had  he  made  its  aeqaatntaiwe  earlier  in  his  oareor,  it  was  pos- 
sible hemig^  Botetill  have  been  engaged  in  mortal  strife  with  Oorderios. 

That  aemaikable  relic  remains  stul  among  the  aichives  of  the  ashool, 
anl  a  very  pretty  iitttmmant  it  is.    That  J'oaa  tsllyo«! 

Five  o'cbok  etza^ 

Jump  I  irent  Hatry's  heart,  as  if  he  had  not  eayeoted  it.  What,  not 
mae  word^    Ui^wt  to  the  last. 

The  prineess  x«0e,  and  looksd  her  desk.  l%e  school  rose  also,  msd 
Mnsined  lenectfidly  standing.  Harry  Maidand  was  so  plaoed  that  die 
most  approacli  him  cloady  in  order  to  leave  the  room.  She  bowed  to 
the  raasten^  then  to  the  boys,  turned,  her  eyes  swept  over  Harry's  speak* 
WBg  fine,  but  theve  was  no  answer — none.  The  <mor  opened---closed— - 
she  was  gone! 

Queen  Stork  had  fulfilled  her  mission.  She  took  thesdioolin  idleness, 
eesifaBioii,  rebellion.  She  restored  it  in  die  most  complete  and  healthy 
ovder,  hnpfoved  in  manner,  in  feding,  in  etudy.  She  took  with  her -tne 
vdeigned  respect  of  seventy^three  boys,  and  l£e  heart  of  oits. 

Tbefke  came  off,  as  proposed.  A  gkrious  day,  warm,  widi  aaofiy 
fresh  breeae,  that  gives  animation  to  everything,  wid  oalls  ont  the  light 
and  colour  from  Natm-e's  cheeks  and  eyes.  (That's  not  my  idea ;  it's  from 
a  fellow's  theme,  who  had  rather  a  flowery  style.)  The  fun  began  with  a 
splendid  cricket-match,  in  which  a  neighbouring  sdiool  were  our  mtago- 
nistB,  and  got  a  jol^  liekmg ;  Styles,  who  was  alwavs  greatly  interested 
in  our  successes,  giving  &L  among  the  winners.  Taen  we  bad  feothall, 
hare  and  hounds,  and  lots  of  other  games,  for  which  the  playgrowid  at 
homo  was  too  confined. 

At  three  o'clock  we  sat  down  on  the  grass,  under  some  splendid  syea- 
mores,  to  a  regular  feast,  and  such  a  revel  you  never  saw.  Styles,  dmogh 
stni  weak,  was  in  high  spirits,  and  did  his  best  to  make  everybody  com- 
fbortahle. 

So  did  the  princess. 

She  still  wore  her  mask,  of  course,  but  she  had  also  a  oand  hat  with  a 
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fiill  of  black  lace  that  lesscDcd  the  ugliness.  Still,  she  looked  stnmffe 
enough;  and  the  boys  of  the  other  school  could  not  make  her  out  at  ul, 
especially  as  we  mystified  them  to  the  utmost  But,  on  this  happy  day. 
Queen  Stork's  grace  and  kindness,  not  to  moition  her  beauty — for,  what* 
ever  was  the  matter  with  her  eyes,  we  knew  well  enough  by  this  time 
that  all  the  rest  was  beautiful — won  ererybody's  heart 

And  poor  Harry !  I  £>rgot  him  ;  so,  indeed,  did  many  of  us,  for  he  dis- 
appeared early  in  the  day.  Once  he  threw  himself  into  ihe  path  of  his 
inexorable  mistress,  and  she  turned  proudly  away.  Deeply  wounded,  the 
poor  boy  hurried  from  the  scene  of  festivity,  plunged  mto  the  thickest 
part  of  the  woodland,  and,  after  rambling  about  alone  for  some  timet, 
threw  himself  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  an  old  oak.  Here  he  lay,  as 
he  afterwards  told  us,  Ustening  to  the  just-distingiushable  shouts  of  ihe 
merry-makers.  It  was  now  about  four  o'clock,  the  feast  must  be  orer, 
and  th^  are  no  doubt  drinking  healths — Styles's,  the  princess's,  oTen 
Queen  Mob's.  Se  lay  there  au>ne,  as  much  forgotten  as  though  he  had 
never  breathed.  One  only  gleam  of  comfort  visited  his  souL  Seong  how 
she  hated  himj  she  would  rejoice  in  his  absence  (if,  indeed,  she  noticed 
it),  and  mighty  he  thought,  give  him  credit  for  purposely  removinfl^  aa 
unwelcome  object  from  her  sight.  But  it  was  a  mingled  feeling;  an^  as 
it  passed  through  his  mind,  caused  his  heart  to  swell,  and  certain  \m- 
muily  drops  to  make  the  boughs  he  gazed  on  g^w  suddenly  indistinct 
I  asked  you  not  to  laugh  at  him.  However  he  came  by  it,  it  was  his 
first  ffreat  grief,  his  first  great  love ;  and  I  dare  say  he  was,  fbr  the  time, 
as  umiappy  as  any  of  that  disconsolate  lot — the  rcnected  lovers. 

It's  a  very  uncomfortable  feeling  thett,  of  thinking  everything  in 
nature  jollier  than  oneself.  It  doesn't  seem  &ir,  you  see,  that  the  very 
ants — (Harry  might  have  crushed  a  score  or  so  of  them  with  a  turn  rf 
his  foot) — should  be  so  happy  and  busjy,  nor  did  it  seem  altogether  the 
thing,  wat  a  little  flower  close  beside  mm  should  be  turning  a  confident 
blue  eye  upward,  as  though  it  had  never  known  an  uncomfortable  mo- 
ment, while  immortal  man  lay  tossing,  writhing,  weepii^,  in  helpless 
sorrow  I  (These  observations,  you  must  understand,  are  ILmy's  own — 
when  he  afterwards  told  us  all  about  it) 

Harry  thought  he  never  could  be  happy  again,  and  that  he  would 
rather  die  at  once.  But  he  was  only  nfteen,  and  even  that  effectual 
remedy  seemed  rather  a  shame.  Then  came  into  his  mind,  with  a  new 
pang,  two  lines  of  Homer,  which  occurred  in  his  last  imposition,  where 
discontented  Thetis  is  pitching  into  the  Thunderer  about  her  son : 
So  short  a  space  the  light  of  heav'n  to  view — 
So  short  a  space— and  filled  with  sorrow  too. 

He  almost  felt  it  prophetic 

Exactiy  at  this  moment  a  sound,  scarcely  louder  than  a  dropping  leaf, 
caused  him  to  look  round.    He  leB:pei  to  his  feet 

The  princess ! 

'^  What  are  you  doing  here,  away  from  your  compamons?"  she  asked 
him,  coldly. 

'<  Nothing,  as  yon  see.  Miss  Perdval,"  said  Harry,  with  a  dismal  effort 
si  a  smile. 

<<  They  have  nearly  finished  their  repast   Why  did  you  not  join  them?" 

"  I  was  not  hungry." 

*'  Give  me  the  true  reason." 
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«<  I  win,"  said  Hany,  colouring.  '<  I  left,  Miss  PerdTal,  that— that 
ihere  might  be  nothing  to  o£Fend  your  sight,  on  a  day  which  owes 
so  much  of  its  happiness  to  youP 

«<  On  the  contrary,  you  seem  resolved  to  displease  me,  to  the  last* 
How  should  the  absence  of  one  of  my — of  Mr.  Styles's— best  scholars, 
grat^me?" 

*<  Your  manner  assured  me  of  it,"  said  Harry. 

<<  Tou  mig^t  have  had  patience.'' 

^*  Patience !     Oh  T  sighed  poor  Harry,  and  stopped. 

The  princess  smiled  mvoluntarily.  Harry's  heart  revived  and  ex- 
panded uke  a  frozen  butterfly. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Percival,''  he  began. 

•«  What  is  the  matter?" 

"  You  have  forgiven  me  ?" 

^*  I  have,  long  'since ;  but  I  had  reasons  for  concealing  it.  To-day  I 
meant  to  have  told  you;  and  to  have  thanked  you,  pubudy,  for  the  ad- 
Tantage  derived  from  your  good  example.  It  is  now  your  turn  to  pardon, 
if  I  have  used  too  great  severity.  Do  so,  and  forget  both  it  and  me.  I 
leave  this  house  to-morrow,  and  in  this  world  we  shall  never  meet 
again. 

**  Oh,  do  not  say  so!"  cried  Harry,  in  an  agony.  "Do  you  fbmve 
me.  Miss  Percival,  and  make  me  happy  with  your  generous  praise,  on^  to 
condemn  me  to  a  worse  punishment  than  ever  ?" 

"  Singular  boy !     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

**  I  scarcely  Imow,  myself,"  said  Harry,  rather  wildly.  '^  Perhaps  I  am 
mad.  Am  I?  Oh,  then,  pardon  my  disordered  words,  and  believe  that 
I  would  rather  die  than  oflend  you.  liCss  Percival,  you  think  that 
these  five  weeks  have  been  a  time  of  penance  to  me.  They  have  been  the 
most  blessed  of  my  life!  I  did,  indeed,  my  utmost  to  avert  your  dis- 
pleasure ;  but,  when  I  could  not,  then  the  penalties  with  which  you 
Tisited  my  unwilling  offences  were  pleasant  to  me,  since  they  were 
aasi^ed  by  you ;  and  now  you  leave  us,  suddenly— oh,  how  suddenly ! 
And  there  is  no  longer  peace,  or  hope,  or  happiness  in  the  worid!  Ob, 
that  I  were  diat  flower  you  are  crushing  with  your  foot.  One  moment, 
l&6ft,  and  I  should  never  more  be  conscious  of  your  absence,  nor  your 
acoml" 

Harry  had  sunk  upon  his  knees  at  her  feet. 

The  princess  was  strangely  moved.  You  observe,  Harry  had  said 
nothing  about  hvt.  But  he  was  talking  to  a  woman.  Bless  you !  ikey 
know,  directly,  when  a  fellow's  in  earnest  and  when  he  isn't,  and  often 
•stve  you  a  deal  of  trouble !  She  laid  her  hand  on  the  young  bowed 
Iiead: 

"  My  bad,  poor  boy,"  she  began— —Then,  with  an  effort,  she  re- 

Kned  her  usual  self-command.     "  Know  you  what  it  u  you  think  you 
e?    Tou  have  never  seen  my  £u)e." 
A  sudden  thought  rose  in  Harry's  mind. 
**  Oh,  to  me  see  it.     All." 
"  You  seriously  desire  it  ?" 
«  With  all  my  86uL" 
The  princess  hesitated. 
**  Have  you  courage  ?** 
«  For  anythmg." 
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*^B«fltety*  ik  nddy  mtnMj.  "  Ton  know  not  wliat  jou  aik.  Ton 
BBigr  repeat  it.    You  will.     Be  astiffied.'' 

«  Be  merciful,''  sud  Harry,  eagerly.     **  Show  nw  jpour  jwe." 

"^  Prapwe,  then«" 

Sho  put  her  hnd  to  the  fillet  Anmnenfa ii9Biolalion*-tiMi aha 
t(»e  it  o£F. 

Hany,  nerved  as  he  wai,  started  hack  as  Aoogh  some  one  had  thmit 
a  candle  in  his  ftce !  Well  he  might  They  were  not  oyeatiiat  beamed 
upon  him,  hut  a  pair  of  sister-stan  (so  Harry,  in  his  poetic  fiBrrom^  de- 
sarihed  them),  ao  height  diat  one  wondeis  mm  whence  «ye%  set  in  ^ 
accustomed  manner,  in  flesh  and  hlood,  deme  sndk  uafariinmaWe  depth 
and  lustre.  They  were  firmged,  moreover,  with  silken  guards,  tfiat  must, 
when  closed  in  ueep,  have  trespassed  considerably  npen  the  deBeate 
cheek  heneath. 

Poor  Harry  almost  Mt  iodised  to  shade  hia  own^  as  he  kwkad  at  these 
knup-oonoealed  glories,  and  woadavai  kow>  even  thai  artloQy-hidfloaa 
made  eoald  have  so  eSeatually  mianpnaented  Asm  1 

Afbr  a  minnte'a  pans*  tha  prhsessi  spdm : 

"^Now^far  the  moial  of  the  myatery,*^  she  said^  with  a  aid  amOe.  Ami^ 
without  replaoinfl^  the  mask,  slie  sat  down  beneath  the  tree,  and  sigaal 
to  Jbrry  to  do  £e  like. 

'^Ahost  three  years  sboa,  at  Httle  raose  than  sixteen,  I  was  engaged 
to  be  married  to  my  coudn,  Gonkn  Hontlay*'' 

'^  Gordon  Huntley!"  exclaimed  Hanry,  imolontanly.  ^  He  whose 
'•    ty-       - 


^  Let  BM  speak  withost  iBtetfuptioa,*  said  Us  compamoa,  aloMat 
fisfoely,  ^or  yon  will  know  no  oKne.    My  stay  diall  nottij  your 


'OorparaDis,  almoat  from  the  cndle,  pojected  oar  union,  ssid,  what 
_  ns  marvelloas  enough,  our  eaify  acquamtanee  ^th  this  Am!  led  to  na 
jpairela  with  our&te,  or  with  eadi  other !  It  would  have  been  nssitto 
mpeasible  to  quaxrd  with  Gordon.  His  nature  was^  in  tmlh,  almoat  *• 
gentle  and  placable.  I  tried,  mom  than  once,  to  ra£Be  hia  coanplaoent 
mood,  far  no  better  reason  than  to  gratify  myself  with  the  novel  empknF^ 
ment  of  pouriw  oil  npon  the  taonUed  wafvs.  I  bohsd  on  evwy  sid» 
for  a  cause  of  dissensbn.  Perseverance  in  that  amiable  ]^ar8mt  is  8eUkn» 
unrewarded.  My  cousin  had  one  sbgular  fimey.  His  admiratson  of 
iriiat  he  called  my  beaaty,  centred  principally  in  mji  eyea!  He  would 
Ue  at  my  feet  in  perfect  contentment  gasin^  upward  at  tiioaa  osgaa% 
deehning  tfiat  he  knew  their  languaffe  as  intimately  as  Ua  aooAsr 
tangae— oodd  pleads  jest,  aigue  wi£  them^— and  needed  no  oSamt 
channel  whatever  for  the  interchange  of  ideas. 

^  <<  At  first  this  fimoy  amused  me,  tiien  perplexed,  and  ended  by  posi- 
tivdy  irxitstii^  me.  Ifelt  as  if  the  spell  nAichseeased  to  frsdnate  iUha 
b^;an  to  exercise  some  bfluence  upon  myself  I  .  My  eyea  begaa  to  talk 
at  random.  At  all  events,  I  wodd  aubmit  them  bo  kmger  to  his  inter- 
pretotion.  Here,  too,  was  the  opportunity  I  needed,  of  testing  hn  pla- 
cability. 

**  One  morning,  when  I  had  promised  to  walk  widi  him,  I  made  my 
appearance  wearing  one  of  the  thickest  veils  I  codd  find.  ItwaaokMsly 
wrought,  and  covered  with  black  stars,  which  effBctoatty  conoeafed  my 
eyes. 
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''  G«fdeo  kug^ttariy  reneasttatod,  aad  b^;ged  l6af«  U  diaenrattber 
my  boBoeiof  tbad  dufigor—iaDt  I  replied  hy  aMmmg  it  inth.  a  nbaad 
vnder  nj  ehm^.  wmI  then  qmetly  informed  hmi  thai,  uniil  ha  gave  mi 
his  promise  to  refrain  from  that  gazing  paadme  whiek  had  otaiad  to  \m 
agraeabW  to  may  I  should  not  laj  aside  this  shiald.  My  aoasinsHd  Ifltle 
in  reply  ;  but  either  piqued  by  my  tone,  or  imaguuog  it  a  mtm  nn[iiiaa^ 
refused  to  make  the  promise  I  resjpuied, 

**  Whaa,  hawen^ar,  on  the  aaeceadiiig  day,  and  ibe  Mat,  and  saxt^  I 
Appeared  iimilarly  Ywlad,  pear  Gordon's  patienae  gave-  way*  ProBMaa 
he  would  not,  but  he  aThaatlad  er^  argunast  and  entsaabjr  la  Ua  an« 
daafoariamakamereaeuidmTdatanmBatioiu  I  ramaiiiad&« :  iiwas 
a  fair  trial  of  temper,  one  I  had  myself  provoked;  and,  though  fifty  tiaMi 
an  the  eye  af  tearing  off  the  objeat  of  coBtention  and  icatfearing  it  to  the 
winda^  I  kapt  that  batlic  iapiifae  ondar  stem  eantroL 

^<  At  the  end  of  a  week  the  crisis  came.  We  were  walking  in  a  little 
wood  near  my  mother's  house.  Gordon  tried  one  last  argument — speaking 
with  a  gentle  but  anxious  persuasiveness  that  went  ta  my  heart  Cob* 
science  whispered  it  was  no  longer  tiha  qwortiim  of  a  fraginsaii  of  lace, 
bot  ei  gandeoass,  doeiM^^  obadienoa,  paoausing  waMy  bva  thrrnaftji 
My  fingers  graw  zastlesi,  weraaetaally  steahog  tawards  the  delsalad'yett 
when  my  cousin,  suddenly  changing  his  tone,  added, 

""^  But  if  you  win  not ^^ 

''Inaaaeandypridawi^inablaae.  I  did  not  wail  far  tka  aoMfanaa 
of  what  portended  a  threat 

'^  <  Nevrnv  nei^ect'  I  SMd,  ^  until  yott  not  ady  giya  tm  tha  pmnaiii  I 
lequira^  bo*  apdogisa  finr  thia  stiaoge  and  unwarrantable  panaaoiian.' 

"<  'Are  yon  aerioos?'  he  said.  'Coosin'— hit  yoiaa^  foltarad— < fc^ 
mercy's  sake  beware  what  you  da  Do  not  jest  with  ma.  Thai  ia  paafe. 
All  is  bitter  earnest  naw»  Daeida,  but  not  haatilj^,  Take  one  BHoota— -' 

<« '  One  mmmt^r  Without  m.  pdaa'a  nnaai  I  twnad  aad  walked 
awi^ — away  horn  kfe,  from  peac%  htm  aoj^  bam  pardon,  far  avary 
ever,  in  this  weary  workL 

^^  I  never  saw  him  again;  nor /,  nor  any  that  knew  or  loved  him*  Ha 
Daverratamed  to  hishoma^  nor  bade  fa«well  to  any,  by  letter  or  by  word. 
His  wealth — ^for  he  was  rich — remained  vpitfaont  a  mastery  aa  hia  him 
vrithout  a  clue. 

"  I,  too,  formed  my  ratolntion.  Tha  eyea  I  had  lafbaed  to  hia  loving 
gaae  shoidd  never  be  looked  upon  by  olhera — should  do  penaooa  until  iua 
zetnm,  or  uatil  allratimial  hope  of  it  was  gone.  I  have  worn  this  mash 
ftreeyaara  ■  three  years.  2%€8s are  the  eyes^  bey;  gaaa on  them,  abbot 
ihem.  Oh  I**  she  continued,  starting  up  with  a  burst  of  eager  passisn). 
^  how  long,  how  long  moat  I  endmre  thia  mueiy  ?  Alas  1  my  cousin, 
ny  fiiead,  my  love^  ray  husband,  whith^  did  you  turn  ?«— "what  was  year 
fiite  ?  Living  yon  cannot  be,  too  senerous  so  to  vifttn  auaarablecapriea 
No ;  dead,  dead  in  some  cavern  of  the  dumb^  dark  sf  slain  ia  forekm 
batde— starved  in  the  pathless  wilderness !  Oh !  eardi,  earth,  where  md 
yon  hide  my  dead  ?  Soul,  speak  libif*-^rebnka,  eondemn  me;  break 
but  this  fearful  olence  wiUi  one  anaw«nng^  wood.  WkirOf  wkere^  ak 
WHBKar 

Tha  last  weeds  edioed  up  ih»  woodland  with  a  wild,  daspairing  aonnd. 
She  threw  up  her  head,  and  wrung  hm  little  baada-  in  the  nttacaal 
anguish. 
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Hany  bowed  Us  bee.  In  the  presence  of  that  great  sorrow,  his  own 
new-bom  Bentimoit  dwindled  into  insignificanoe.  At  that  instant  there 
was  a  crashing  ihxoagh  the  boughs,  and  Fred  Ph>wett,  bnrstmg  into 
the  open,  nished  up  out  of  breath. 

<<I  Uiou^ht  I  heard  your  roices.  Please  'm,  make  haste,  Mr.  Styles 
wants  you  instantly — instantly." 

^  Not  ill  again,  I  trust  ?**  cried  the  princess. 

**  Jolly  as  posdble,"  said  the  excited  youth.  **  He's  in  an  arbour  we 
haye  buut  for  him,  and  he's  got  something  to  show  you,  a  great  curiosity. 
Nobody's  to  see  it  before  t/au.     So  come,  please,  come." 

She  assented,  and  the  lad  was  bomuUng  away,  when  he  halted  sud* 
denly: 

'<  HoUo  !  I'd  nearly  forgotten  half  the  message— it's  Greek.  I  was 
to  ask  you — stop — ^yes— if  you  remember  where  this  occurs  in  Euripides  ? 

£;(«(  yap  iroy,  o<roimtp — 

What's  the  matter?" 

The  princess  had  gone  deadly  white. 

She  made  no  attempt  to  answer — perhaps  she  couldn't — but  she  leaned 
on  Harry's  ready  arm,  and  signed  fiuntly  ner  wish  to  more  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated. 

It  was  in  a  pretty  glade,  where  the  boys  Tas  Freddy  had  said)  had  con- 
structed a  bower  of  green  boughs  for  their  master,  who  was  standing 
outside  awaiting  the  return  of  his  messenger. 

As  the  princess  drew  near,  Queen  Mob  hobbled  from  a  side-walk,  and 
was  making  the  best  of  her  way  to  accost  her,  when  Styles  interposed. 

'*  Mabel !"  he  shouted,  ^'  at  your  peril !"  (And  he  snook  his  fist  half 
pUjyfully  at  the  old  hag.)     "<  That's  my  duty." 

Then  approaching  the  princess,  he  took  her  hand. 

'<  My  sweet  cousin  and  fellow-student,"  he  said,  cheerfolly,  ^'  with  tiie 
greater  portion  of  your  sex  I  should  stand  on  greater  ceremony.  I  told 
you  once  you  were  no  common  woman,  and  as  you  are  aware  that  I 
always  test  my  theories  by  experiment,  I  now  proceed  to  prove  it." 

She  dasjped  her  hands  tightly  together,  and  we  saw  ner  lips  more. 
Tou  could  hardly  hear  what  she  murmured  : 

"  Is  Heaven  so  merciful  ?" 

''  <  Abide  in  hope,'  "  said  Styles,  inclining  his  head.  "  And  now,  my 
courin,  since  I  see  the  brave  heart  already  in  battle  order,  constant  for 
ffood  and  evil,  look  at  me.  Come  hither,  Freddy."  He  leaned  his 
form,  somewhat  weakened  by  his  recent  illness,  on  the  boy's  shoulder,  and 
continued: 

^<  Though  not  an  absolute  Hercules,  my  cousin,  I  flatter  myself  I  can 
yet  execute  some  faint  and  feeble  imitation  of  one  of  ihat  hero's  exploits. 
He,  as  you  are  aware,  brought  back  a  departed  wife,  what  if  I  produce 
someihine  which  shall,  I  trust,  shcxrtly  prove  a  living  husband  ?" 

He  pulled  out  a  branch  from  the  arbour.  Down  went  the  entire  front 
like  a  screen.  There  stood  a  noble  soldier  figure,  the  cheek  a  little  thin 
and  deeply  browned  with  many  a  tropic  sun. 

"Gordon!" 

With  no  shriek,  but  that  blessed  sigh  ihat  says  so  plainly,  "Peace  at 
last !"  she  fell  forward  into  his  arms. 

That'll  alL 
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I  ENBW  it  when  no  joyfol  voice  with  triumph  linked  thy  name, 
"When  silently,  with  downcast  eyes,  the  victors  homeward  came; 
I  felt  it  when  the  measured  tread  paused  as  they  reached  thy  door*- 
It  needed  not  that  I  should  see  the  ghastlv  corse  they  bore ; 
Tet  as  thy  bride  ihould  stand  I  stood  besiae  thy  blooay  bier. 
And  if  my  heart  felt  like  to  burst,  mine  eye  disdained  a  tear. 

Ion !  my  cheek  might  change  and  pale,  my  lips  gave  forth  no  cry ; 
Why  should  I  weep  P    Hast  thou  not  died  as  thou  hadst  prayed  to  die  ? 
But  oh !  a  thousand  wives  were  there— a  thousand  happy  maids — 
I  saw  them  greet  their  heroes  back,  and  kiss  their  sullied  blades  ; 
And  I,  mv  husband  of  a  day — ^my  fiist  love  and  my  last— 
I  felt  that  with  tky  proud  young  life  mine  had  for  ever  past. 

They  told  me  of  thy  matddess  deeds,  I  heard,  or  seemed  to  hear, 
And  I  was  cahn  in  outward  guise,  for  joyous  crowds  were  near. 
They  said  I  should  be  glad  and  proud  that  so  thy  life  had  sped ; 
But,  Ion,  I  could  only  leel  that  thou  wert  cold  and  dead ; 
And  when  thej  rabed  the  thrilling  hvmns  of  victoij  and  pride, 
I  strove  in  vam  to  join  my  voice  to  that  exulting  tide. 

But  now  they  hold  their  ^lad  carouse,  and  we  are  left  alone. 
And  I  may  give  my  grief  its  way — ^wilt  thou  not  hear,  mine  own? 
And  I  may  kiss  those  lifeless  lips,  and  smoothe  thy  sunny  hair. 
And  eaze  upon  thy  broad  white  brow,  so  stem  and  yet  so  fedr. 
Oh,  £)n  I  Ion !  ^aU  mv  heart  awake  no  warmth  in  thine  ? 
Can  Death  himself  so  close  thme  ear  to  agony  of  mine  P 

The  sun  has  risen  from  the  sea,  the  waves  are  dved  with  gold. 

Like  fiery  banners  on  the  sky  her  clouds  hath  Mom  unroUed ; 

The  bees  are  in  the  dewy  flowers,  the  birds  are  singing  loud — 

What  means  this  long  and  death-like  sleep  ?  why  have  they  brought  this  shroud  ? 

All  bright  and  proud  and  glorious  thin^  their  quiet  slumbers  break. 

And  Ion !  Ion !  my  bdov^ !  oh  wilt  thou  not  awake  ? 

How  shall  I  bear  the  load  of  Hfe,  and  know  that  thine  is  o'er  ? 
How  shall  I  look  upon  our  home,  and  feel  'tis  ours  no  more  P 
I  think  how  I  shall  sit  alone  beneath  the  sad  white  moon. 
Recalling  with  an  aching  heart  the  dreams  that  passed  too  soon, 
And  through  the  long,  long  summer  day,  unbroken  by  thy  tread. 
My  thoughts  shall  leave  the  things  of  life,  and  sorrow  for  the  dead. 

They  come,  they  come — they  must  not  see  the  icy  veil  of  pride 
From  the  death-chamber  of  my  heart  one  moment  drawn  aside ; 
They  shidl  not  deem  thy  chosen  wife  a  mate  unmeet  for  thee — 
No  eje  shall  see,  no  ear  shall  hear,  my  hopeless  misery— 
A  gnef  that  knows  nor  hope  nor  fear,  speaks  not  in  plaint  or  sigh. 
But,  Ion !  Ion !  thou  art  gone,  and  I  have  but  to  die. 

VOL.  XLin.  T 
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Things  were  almost  commg  to  a  revolt:  nerer  were  poor  tena&t- 
farxners  so  ground  down  and  oppressed  as  those  on  the  estate  of  Moat- 
Grange.  Rents  were  raised,  fines  imposed,  expenses,  properlj  falling  on 
landlords,  refused  to  be  paid  or  allowed  for.  Mr.  Dal^onple,  the  present 
owner,  was  ruling  with  a  hand  of  iron,  hard  and  cruel. 

As  to  the  Grange  itself,  the  dwelling  mansion,  it  was  the  dreariest  of 
the  dreary.  When  Oscar  Dabymple,  throogh  the  extravaganoe  of  hia 
wife,  had  been  rendered  liable  for  neavj  debts,  he  had  sold  off  the  better 
portion  of  the  furniture,  retained  two  or  three  of  the  rooms  as  habitable 
for  himself,  wife,  and  one  servant,  and  closed  the  shutters  of  the  rest. 
There  they  lived,  a  life  of  penuriousness ;  and  Selina,  Mrs.  Dalrymple^ 
would  sometimes  unlock  the  doors  of  the  once  familiar  rooms,  and  pace 
alone  about  their  dusty  floors,  in  anger  and  remorse  almost  uncontrollaUe. 
Anger  against  her  husband,  who  need  not  have  proceeded  to  this  extreme 
pass,  and  remorse  for  her  own  folly,  which  had  led  to  it. 

Three  years  went  by,  and  things  grew  worse :  more  wretched  in-doorSy 
more  oppression  out.  One  day  Mr.  Lee  came  up  to  the  Grange,  a 
respectable  farmer,  who  had  rented  all  his  life,  and  ms  &ther  before  nim, 
under  the  Dalrymples. 

*^  Sir,"  began  Farmer  Lee,  without  any  circumlooutimi,  when  he  was 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  his  landlord,  '<  I  am  come  up  about  that 
paper  which  has  been  sent  to  me  from  Jones,  your  lawyer.  It's  a 
notice  that  next  Michaelmas,  when  my  lease  will  expire,  the  rent  is  to 
be  raised 

«  Well  P"  said  Mr.  Dalrymple, 

<<  A  pound  an  acre." 

«Well?" 

"  A  pound  an  acre,^*  repeated  Farmer  Lee,  with  inereased  emphans, 
as  if  he  thought  he  was  not  heard.  '*  Jones  must  have  made  a  mbtake: 
you  never  could  have  told  him  that,  sir.  My  daughters  think  he  wrote 
it  when  he  was  drunk ;  for  everybody  knows  that  he  has  fits  of  drinking." 

<<  They  are  the  instructions  I  gave  him,  Mr.  Lee.'' 

<<  To  raise  my  rent  a  pound  a  acre !"  echoed  die  farmer,  fbi^getting  his 
grammar  in  his  excitement. 

«  Exactly.    The  farm  will  bear  it" 

"  No  it  won't  bear  it,  sir,  and  I  won't  pay  it" 

*<  I  am  sorry  for  that,  Mr.  Lee,  because  it  leaves  only  one  alter- 
native." 

«  And  what's  that?"  asked  Mr.  Lee. 

<<  To  substitute  in  its  place  a  notice  to  quit." 

**  To  quit !  to  quit  the  farm !  for  me  to  quit  my  farm !"  reiterated  Mir. 
Lee,  in  his  astonishment.  "  Why,  it  has  been  my  home  all  my  life,  sir, 
and  it  was  my  father's  afore  me.     I  was  bom  in  that  farm,  Mr.  Dal- 
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lympk,  yesn  and  jemn  before  yon  erer  came  into  tlie  world,  and  I  meati 
to  die  in  it." 

Mr.  Dalrymple  did  not  aequietee  or  object  in  irords.  He  only  looked 
at  him  with  his  impassiye  Itoe,  and  cMy  colourless  eye. 

''It's  my  labour,  sir,  that  has  made  it  what  it  is,"  continoed  the 
ftrmer.  *^  When  my  poor  old  liKther  died,  it  was  not  half  the  fienin  it  is 
BOW.  Early  and  late  have  I  been  at  my  poet,  working,  myself,  and 
feeing  that  my  men  worked.  I  have  spared  neither  labour  nor  money  to 
faring  it  to  its  present  fine  condition :  yon  can't  deny,  Mr.  Dalrymple, 
that  ifs  the  best  worked  and  most  flourishing  land  on  the  estate." 

'^My  good  sir,  I  do  not  deny  it.  I  say  as  you  do:  that  it  is 
too  flourishing  to  remain  at  its  ^«sent  low  rent." 

*^  The  rent  is  not  low,  sir ;  the  rent's  a  fair  rent,  fsdr  for  tnaster  and 
foir  for  tenant.  Ask  any  impartial  person,  ask  Mr.  Cleveland,  or  ask 
Jones,  and  they'll  say  as  I  do.*  You  don't  seem  to  take  into  account,  sir, 
that  my  money  has  brought  it  to  what  it  is,  and  that  I  have  not  yet  had 
a  return  for  my  money  spent.  If  you  raise  the  rent  twenty  shilhngs  an 
acre,  the  money  may  just  as  well  have  been  diucked  into  the  dirt." 

**  I  can  make  no  alteration  in  my  deciaon,"  said  Mr.  Dalrymple.  ''  I 
have  these  complaints  from  day  to  day ;  nothing  else  but  complaint.  The 
land  on  my  estate  has  considerably  increased  in  value,  yet  those  who  reap 
the  ben^t  object  to  pay  a  higher  rent  I  had  two  of  you  here  yesterday, 
Watkins  and  Bumfoixl." 

**  They  have  spent  money  upon  their  farms  too,  they  have,  and  the 
land  hasn't  answered  to  it  bad.  Good  fanners  are  Watkins  and  Bum- 
ford,"  nodded  the  speaker,  approvingly,  "  but  they  have  not  spent  half 
what  I  have.  Tou  see,  sir,  we  never  looked  for  Mr.  Dalrymple's  dying 
young,  and        " 

"  Are  you  speaking  of  Charles  Dalrymple  ?"  interrupted  the  owner  of 
Moat-Grange. 

'^No,  poor  fellow,  I  don't  mean  Mr.  Charles,  I  mean  his  father. 
Squire  Dalrymple  did  die  young,  sir,  so  to  say;  you  can't  call  a  man 
under  fifty  old.  Well,  he  was  a  good  landlord,  and  we  were  not  afraid  to 
lavish  money  on  our  farms,  because  we  knew  we  should  be  allowed  to 
Teap  its  fruits  ourselves.     That^s  how  it  was,  sir." 

**  Mr.  Dalrymple's  rule  is  past  and  gone :  he  was  always  indifferent  to 
lus  own  interests.  Had  he  been  more  alive  to  them,  his  death  would  not 
have  left  his  £unily  in  the  helpless  condition  that  it  did." 

'^You  mean  Mr.  Charles's  death  and  your  succession,  sir,"  boldly 
returned  the  farmer,  though  his  tone  lost  none  of  its  respect.  *^  When 
Squire  Dalrymple  died  and  Mr.  Charles  succeeded,  the  family  still  lived 
cm  in  comfort  at  the  Grange  here,  as  they  had  done  before.  And  as  they 
would  have  done  after,  had  he  lived,  generous  young  fellow." 

**  A  squandering  young  proffigate !"  scornndly  retorted  Oscar  Dal- 
rymple. 

<^  Well,  he's  gone,  poor  soul,  and  it  will  answer  no  end  to  speak  for  or 
against  him,  but  he  was  a  favourite  on  every  road  throughout  the  estate, 
^d  his  death  brought  you  to  rule  over  us,  and  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
say,  sir,  that  your  mk's  a  ven^  hard  one." 

"It will  not  be  made  easier,"  curtly  rej<wied  Mr.  Dalrymple.     "I 

Y  2 
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told  Bumford  and  Watkins  so  yesterday.  The  terms  proposed  to  yoa  bjr 
Jones  you  must  accept,  or  lea?e  the  fann." 

The  farmer  took  out  his  pocket-book:  a  huge  leather  affiur  which 
could  never  be  got  in  or  got  out  without  damage  to  the  pocket's  en- 
trance. 

**  Then  I  have  got  a  bit  of  a  document  here,  sir,  which  I  needn't  have 
shown,  if  you  would  have  listened  to  reason  without  it  Somewhat  better 
than  six  years  ago,  sir,"  he  proceeded  to  explain,  <<  when  I  was  hesitating 
about  laying  out  so  much  money  upon  the  farm,  knowing  that  my  lease 
had  entered  on  its  last  seven  years,  I  put  the  question,  right  off-hand,  to 
the  squire :  If  I  condnued  to  lay  out  money  on  my  land,  and  to  boild 
stables  and  else,  as  I  wished  to  do,  should  I  have  the  lease  renewed  on 
the  same  terms  ?  And  that's  what  he  wrote  me  in  reply.  His  end  fol- 
lowed soon  upon  it." 

Oscar  Dalrymple  took  the  note,  yellow  tnth  lying  by,  from  the  fanner, 
and  cast  his  eyes  over  it : 

**  Dear  Lbe, — ^Put  what  money  you  like  upon  the  Curm,  for  I  hereby 
pass  you  my  word  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  lease,  a  fresh  one 
shall  be  granted  you  on  the  same  terms. 

"  Truly  yours, 

"ILDauiymple." 

'^  He  thought  of  me  and  of  this  promise  on  his  death-bed,  the  squire 
did,"  resumed  the  fanner,  "  and  charged  his  son  to  fulfil  it.  Mr.  Charles 
told  me  so  himself  and  that  it  should  be  all  right." 

«  Charles  and  his  father  are  gone,"  repeated  Oscar  Dalrymple,  tossing 
back  the  letter  with  a  gesture  of  contempt  at  Farmer  Lee's  nmpUoity. 
**  That  paper  is  not  worth  a  ^Eirthing." 

**  Not  in  law  ;  I  am  aware  of  that,  sir :  but  I  thought  you'd  need  only  . 
look  at  it  to  act  upon  it.     The  squire  was  almost  like  a  &ther  to  you, 
Hr.  Dalrymple,  and  I  never  supposed  but  you  would  wish  to  cany  out 
his  wishes.    I  have  felt  as  secure,  having  that  document  by  me,  as  if  it 
was  a  fresh  lease." 

Mr.  Dalrymple  rose.  **  I  will  not  detain  you  longer,  Mr.  Lee,  your 
time  is  valuable." 

"  And  what's  my  answer,  sir  ?" 

"  That  you  pay  the  additional  rent  demanded,  or  give  up  the  farm."  T 
'  Farmer  Lee  was  a  quiet  man,  little  g^ven  to  bursts  of  aneer,  but  he 
could  not  control  some  harsh  epithets,  directed  to  Oscar  Dtdrymple,  as 
he  walked  towards  his  own  land.  In  turning  sharply  out  of  a  field,  lie 
came  upon  two  ladies,  one  young  and  very  nice-looking,  the  other  getting^ 
in  years,  of  thin,  white  features  and  grey  hair. 

**  Law,  ma'am,"  cried  he,  touching  his  hat  to  the  elder,  '^  I'm  glad  to 
see  you  out  again." 

<<  Ay,"  she  said,  '^  I  have  had  a  long  bout  of  it,  the  longest  illness  I 
ever  had  in  my  life.  I  am  getting  better,  but  slowly ;  and  thb  fine 
sprinc^  day  tempted  me  forth." 

**  And  what  is  it  that  has  been  the  matter  ?"  asked  the  feurmer.  **  We 
never  could  learn  the  rights  of  it.  Old  Reuben  told  my  daughter  Judith 
that  it  was  as  much  wea^ess  as  anything." 
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^^  Benben  was  riffhty"  said  Mrs.  Daliymple.  <<  Weakness  and  grie^ 
that  has  been  chiefly  the  matter  with  me.  Try  as  I  will,  Mr.  Lee,  I 
cannot  overset  my  poor  son's  dreadful  death.  I  haye  been  ailing  ever 
smoe,  though  it  neyer  told  seriously  upon  my  health  till  tins  last  winter. 
And  I  haye  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  many  ways.** 

**  Trouble^  ma'am^  there's  nothing  but  trouble  for  all  of  ns>"  spoke  the 
tanner, 

*^  You  don't  remember  me,  Mr.  Lee,"  cried  the  youn^  lady. 

**  Well,  yes  I  do,  miss :  I  remember  your  &oe.  I  think  I  had  used 
to  see  you  with  poor  Master  Charles  and  the  young  ladies." 

**  I  am  Isabel  Lynn  ;  you  remember  now/'  she  said,  holding  out  her 
hand. 

"  Ay,  I  do,"  answered  he,  heartily  shaking  it.  *^  And  if  what  we  used 
to  think  was  true,  we  should  haye  had  you  amongst  us  for  good,  had 
Master  Charles  liyed." 

She  turned  away  her  face,  blushing  deeply,  almost  to  tears,  with  her 
unhappy  remembrances. 

**  And  a  lucky  thioe  if  it  had  been  you  and  Master  Charles  to  reign 
at  the  Grange,  instead  of  what  is  now.  I  don't  mean  any  disrespect  to 
Miss  Selina,  ma'am,"  he  added  to  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  ^<  you  are  not  afiraid 
I  do ;  but  her  husband  is  a  hard  master." 

**  You  need  not  tell  me  he  is,"  returned  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  her  eye 
kindling.     <^  I  know  it  too  well." 

'*  A  good  many  of  our  leases  are  out  this  year,  and  he  is  raising  us 
all— raising  us  shamefully.     Mine  a  pound  an  acre." 

^*  A  poimd  an  acre  I"  echoed  Mrs.  Dalrymple. 

^'  Not  a  shilling  less,  ma'am.  Jones  sent  me  the  notice  yesterday,  so 
I  just  put  on  my  Sunday  coat  this  momiog  and  haye  been  up  to  the 
Grange,  and  all  the  answer  I  haye  got  is,  that  I  may  pay  it  or  leaye  the 
farm.  I  showed  him  that  letter  of  your  husband's,  ma'am,  promising  to 
renew  the  lease  to  me  on  the  same  terms  to  justify  my  layine  out  money 
on  the  land  and  homesteads.  It  was  just  as  if  I  had  shown  nim  a  bit  of 
wastepaper." 

''  Unjust !"  murmured  Mrs.  Dalrymple. 

'^It's  worse  than  unjust,  ma'am,  it's  robbery.  I  laid  out  my  hard 
sayings  under  that  specific  promise,  and  I  might  just  as  well  haye 
chucked  the  money  naked  into  the  earth.  There's  nothing  but  oppres- 
fflon  going  on  from  one  end  of  the  farm  to  the  other." 

**  And  I  fear  that  nothine  else  must  be  looked  for  from  him,"  sighed 
Mrs.  Dalrymple.  ''  I  wish  he  had  never  become  my  son-in-law.  Selina 
is  his  wife,  and  the  disgrace  of  these  doings  seems  to  reflect  on  us." 

*^  It  was  a  hard  day  that  took  Mr.  Charles  from  us.  Miss  Lynn,  I 
hope  you  won't  forget  to  come  and  see  us,  while  you  are  here;  my  daugh- 
ters would  feel  hurt" 

'*  Oh,  I  shall  often  come,"  she  replied.  '<  I  am  going  to  stfiy  all  the 
summer  with  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  if  she  will  have  me.  Remember  me  to 
them." 

They  parted.  At  a  distance,  haying  stopped  when  his  mistress 
stoppeo,  whom  he  had  been  following,  stood  old  Reuben,  a  most  attached 
servant,  who  had  served  three  generations  of  the  family.  When  Charles 
Dalrymple  died — or,  to  designate  events  correctly,  when  Charles  Dal- 
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zjnlple  oommifcled  Boidde — ^Reubtti  had  returned  to  the  service  €i  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Delrjimple.  But,  with  her  sod,  Mrs.  Dekymj^  hed  kii 
hnr  meeo0y  and  she  told  Reuhen  that  A»  eovld  not  afford  to.keep  a  men- 
senranty  hardi j  a  maid,  hul  Reubea  replied  that  he  had  saved  more  thaa 
enough  money  to  keep  hiMself,  and  should  live  with  Mrs.  Dabjmple 
wiiho«l  pay,  and  wait  upon  hei^— ^  shouldn't  leave  her  to  the  merdes 
of  a  dirty  nudd-of-all-work.     And  so  he  had  done. 

The  fanner  st(mped  to  greet  Reuben,  and  the  two  expatiated  for  some 
minutes,  to  thw  nearts*  content,  not  in  £ivour  of  Oscar  Daliymple. 

'<  Would  you  believe  that  he  wanted  to  diarge  Mrs.  l)akymple  rent 
fear  that  poor  house  we  are  in?  It's  a  &et :  but  don't  you  mention  it 
again." 

'^  Impossible,"  said  the  fiurmer.  '^  On  her  own  estate — at  least,  what 
was  hers  £or  years !" 

^'  He  did,  and  he  gets  it.  Others  manage  it  for  her,  fon  she  couldn't 
afford  to  pay  it  He  b  a  bad  man.  Ah  I  if  my  poor  young  master  had 
not  been  so  rash !  He  would  have  come  into  the  Dalrymple  estates,  Mr. 
Lee." 

<<  What,  Mr.  Charles  would  ?" 

^  As  true  as  we  are  here,"  said  Reuben.  ''  The  heir,  Sir  Charleses  only 
son,  is  dead,  and  my  poor  Mr.  Charles  was  the  next  heir.  Though  I 
dare  say  he  never  gave  it  a  thought,  in  life,  that  the  title  and  estates 
would  ever  drop  to  him." 

<<  Why,  he'd  have  come  to  be  a  baronet  then,  if  he  had  lived !" 

^'  A  baronet  with  a  large  rent-roll.  Sir  Charles  Dalrymple  is  in  yeiy 
bad  health,  and  cannot  last  long." 

*^  Does  it  come  to  that  graq>-all  ?'*  breathlessly  uttered  the  farmer, 
jeridng  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  Grange. 

'^No;  more's  the  blessmg,"  returned  Reuben.  '^  Moat-Grange  iraa 
entailed  on  him,  but  Dalrymple's  not.  At  Sir  Charles's  death  the  title 
lapses  now :  and  Pm  sure  I  don't  know  who'll  get  the  money,  except  that 
it  won't  be  Oscar  Dalrymple ;  he's  no  favourite  there.  I  hope  Sir  Charles 
will  renifsmber  my  poor  mistress." 

''  If  folks  tell  true,"  said  the  farmer,  ''  it  is  Sv  Charles  who  has  helped 
ber  ever  since  our  Master  Charles  died." 

Reuben  made  no  reply.  He  did  not  choose  to  as^  the  gossip  of  the 
ncig^boudbood. 

i  "  And  to  think  that  Master  Charies  should  have  made  away  with  him* 
sel^  through  a  bit  of  temporary  embarrassment,  when  if  he  had  stood  it 
ont  and  battled  vnth  the  storm,  he  would  have  succeeded  to  Dalrymple!* 
uttered  the  amaxed  £urmer,  as  he  said  good  day  to  Reuben. 


II. 

PosiTiyE  rebellion  came :  open  war&re  between  Oscar  Dalrymple  and 
his  tenants.  The  notice  of  rent-raising,  served  upon  several,  had  beesi 
withdrawn,  and  notice  to  quit  substituted.  To  Farmer  Lee  amongst 
oihers.  The  fSeums  were  let  over  their  heads,  and  it  was  known  that  the 
next  thing  would  be  ejectment.  The  whole  n^^hboorhood,  formerly  so 
peaeeablfj  was  in  excitement. 
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JkUdiaelmas-da^  wai  y«ry  amut,  and  a  meeiiiig  was  held  one  mght  asb 
Fanner  Lee*8.  It  could  not  be  called  a  lecret  meeting,  for  the  farmer 
vould  have  disdained  the  name,  bat  several  stole  to  it  with  caution, 
conscious  that  their  hearts  were  readj  to  speek  treason  against  their  land- 
lord. 

<<HaTe  ye  beard  the  fresh  morementP''  asked  Fanner  Watkins,  when 
he  entered. 

**  Tre  heard  it^**  responded  an  eager  Y<nce.     ^*  Thorns  is  ovt'* 

<'  How  did  they  get  him  out  at  kst?" 

«  Unroofed  him.^ 

"Nor 

"  They  did.  As  they  did  last  week  by  the  huts  on  the  common.  It's 
shameful." 

^'  The  next  ejectment  will  be  me/'  said  Farmer  Lee.  **  They  won't 
haye  to  unroof  tlus,  though,  for  I  shall  go  out  quiet,  when  the  time 
oomee." 

^<  You  will  T*  edioed  a  neighbour,  in  surprise. 

"  What's  the  good  of  holding  out  ?  It  would  only  draw  down  expense 
and  trouble  upon  us.  They  have  got  the  law  on  their  side.  We'll  talk 
it  over  presently  when  all  have  come  in,  but  I  think  we  must  decide  to 
give  un,  and  wnat  one  does,  all  had  better  do." 

''  Give  in  to  the  hardship  ?"  roared  a  ficurmer. 

'^The  thing's  this,"  said  Mr.  Lee,  who  was  the  largest  bolder  on  tiie 
estate,  "  won't  it  make  ihe  hardship  worse,  to  defy  them  ?" 

"  Well,  let  Dalrymple  look  to  himsdf,"  significantly  observed  Farmer 
Bumford.     <'  He'll  get  served  out,  maybe." 

'<  How  can  he?     We  have  no  power  to  serve  him  out." 

"  We  haven't ;  and  should  be  afraid  to  use  it,  perhaps,  if  we  had.  But 
iliai  unfortunate  lot  he  ejected  frxHn  the  common,  they  am't  afraid.  They 
are  all  collecting  there  now,  as  I  came  by,  and  if  there  ain't  mischief 
brewing,  my  name's  not  Dick  Bumford." 

'<  Wbiat  do  you  think  they  will  do  ?"  asked  Miss  Judith  Lee,  who  had 
entered  to  bring  a  huge  silver  tankard  of  ale,  and  heard  the  last  sentence 
with  awe. 

''Why,  they'll  duck  Dalrymple  in  the  nearest  horse-pond,  the  first 
time  they  catdi  him  abroad,  that's  my  opinion,'*  answered  jolly  Mr. 
Sumford. 

''  Is  that  all,"  said  Miss  Judith ;  ''  I  feared  you  meant  worse,  for  they 
are  a  lawless  lot,  if  provoked.  A  ducking  would  do  him  good.  Poor 
dunp,**  she  added,  *'  it's  enough  to  make  them  lawless :  the  roofe  torn 
off  thw  heads  and  tiiey  forced  out.  I  thought  till  now  that  such  practices 
were  confined  to  Irdand.  What  is  he  raang  the  cottages  to  the  ground 
fbrP' 

''  To  build  up  houses  in  their  stead :  which  is  what  he  means  to  do  by 
Thoms's  cottage.  No  danger  that  Oscar  Dahrymple  will  go  and  unroof 
houses,  unless  they  are  to  come  down :  he  won't  cost  himself  a  useless 
penny." 

The  unfortunate  k>^  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Bumford,  were  collecting  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  c(Mnmon,  in  view  of  their  late  homes,  and  had  Mr. 
Daliyraple  appeared  tiien,  he  might  have  been  thankful  to  escape  with 
only  a  oncking^  fear  anger  and  revenge  were  at  work  within  them.    The 
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gfOi^  were  in  hanh  conTerie,  when  feotttepe  were  beard  adfanctng,  and 
they  turned  tbeir  sullen  &cea  towards  the  soond. 

Who  shodld  it  be  but  Mrs.  Dalrymple  of  the  Giaogey  Oscar's  wife. 
Sbe  had  been  spending  the  day  with  iier  mother,  and  was  now  going 
home  escorted  by  Reuben.  Sbe  affected  to  look  another  way,  perhaps 
afiraid  to  look  towards  them.  One  of  the  body  adyanoed  and  stood  m 
her  way. 

^*  You'd  hnrry  by,  would  you?"  said  he,  in  a  tone  that  spoke  more  of 
idaint  than  threat  *^  Won't  you  turn  your  eyes  once,  to  the  ruin  your 
hosband  has  wrought  ?  Look  at  the  mud  and  mortar !  If  the  walls  wam't 
of  warm  brick  or  costly  stone,  they  was  good  enough  for  us.  Look  at 
the  spot !     Them  was  our  homes. 

Senna  trembled  visibly.  She  was  aware  of  the  awful  feding  abroad 
against  her  husband,  and  a  dread  rushed  into  her  heart  that  they  mig^t 
be  going  to  visit  it  on  her.     Would  they  ill-use  her ?— kill  her? 

Reuben  spoke  up :  but  he  was  old  and  weak,  and  powerle«  agunst  so 
many,  and  he  knew  it ;  therefore  his  tone  was  more  conciliating  than  it 
would  otherwise  haye  been. 

''What  do  you  mean  by  molestmg  Mrs.  Dalrymple?  Stand  away, 
Ehrke,  and  let  her  pass.  You  wouldn't  hurt  her:  if  she  is  Mr.  Dalrymple's 
wife  she  was  the  squire's  daughter,  and  he  was  always  good  to  you." 

''  Stand  away  yourself,  old  man.  Who  said  we  was  a  going  to  hurt 
her  P*  roughly  retorted  Dyke.  *'  'Taint  likely,  and  you've  said  the  reason 
why.     Ma'am,  do  you  see  them  ruins  ?     Does  they  make  yon  Unsh  ?"* 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  them,  Dyke,"  answered  Mrs.  Didiymple.  ''  It 
is  no  fault  of  mine. 

<'Is  it  hard  upon  us,  or  not,  that  we  should  be  turned  out  of  the  poor 
roo&  that  sheltered  us  ?  We  paid  our  bit  of  rent,  all  on  us,  not  one  was 
a  de&ulter.  How  would  you  like  to  be  turned  out  of  your  home,  and 
told  the  poorhouse  was  afore  you  and  a  order  for  it,  if  yon  liked  to  go 
there?" 

''  I  can  only  say  how  very  sorry  I  am,"  returned  Mrs.  Dalrymple^ 
much  distressed,  as  well  as  terrified.  *'  I  wish  I  could  help  you.  I  wish 
I  could  put  you  into  better  cottages  to-morrow,  but  I  am  as  powerleas  as 
you  are.'' 

''Will  jou  tell  him  to  do  it?  We  are  a  coming  up  to  ask  lum.  WiU 
you  tell  him  to  come  out  and  &ce  us  and  look  at  mem  ruins,  and  then  go 
and  see  our  wives  and  babbies  a  huddling  in  bams,  lent  us  out  o'  charity  ? 
Tell  him,  ma'am,  please." 

Dyke  moved  away,  and  Mrs.  Dalrymple  lost  no  time  in  speeding  on  to 
the  Grange.     Reuben,  when  he  had  seen  her  safe  in,  returned  home. 

Mr.  Dahymple  was  in  the  oak  parlour,  comfortless  and  cold-looking 
at  that  season  without  fire,  when  his  wife  entered.     She  threw  herself 
into  a  chair  and  burst  into  tears. 
"  I  have  been  so  terrified.    As  I  came  by  the  common,  with  Reaben, 

the  men  were  there,  and ^" 

"  What  men  P"  interrupted  Mr.  Daliymple. 

^'  Those  you  ejected  from  the  cottages.  They  were  not  insolent  to  me, 
but  they  stopped  me,  and  began  to  sf^ak  about  their  wrongs." 
'*  Their — wrongs^^i  you  say?" 
"  Yes,  and  I  must  say  it,"  she  firmly  answered,  goaded  by  fright  and 
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excitement  to  zemonstrate  against  the  injustiee  she  had  hitherto  not  dared 
to  interfere  with.  <<  Cruel  wrongs.  Oscar,  if  yon  go  on  like  tins,  op* 
presring  all  on  the  estate,  you  will  be  murdered  as  sure  as  you  live.  They 
wiU  not  bear  it.'* 

**  Who  will  not  bear  it  F** 

<<  Any  of  them.    I  hear  that  there  is  a  meeting  at  Lee's  to-night." 

**  Their  chance  of  meeting  on  my  estate  will  soon  be  ended,"  calmly 
responded  Oscar  Dalrymple.  **  They  are  a  set  of  wretdbes,  all ;  all  in 
league  against  me,  and  that  determined  me  to  get  rid  of  them." 

<<  It  IS  your  own  £Etult  that  they  are  agamst  you.  They  never  were 
against  papa.'' 

He  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  reply. 

**  It  is  cruel  to  the  farmers,  to  turn  them  away,  but  it  is  doubly  cruel 
to  these  men  to  have  forced  them  from  their  cottages,"  contuiued  Selina. 
*'  They  paid  their  rent.  Their  wives  and  children,  poor  creatures,  are  in 
refuge  in  bams.  The  men  said  would  I  tell  you  to  go  out  and  look  at 
diem,  huddling  there.  I  would  not  have  acted  so,  if  I  had  not  a  shilling 
in  the  world,  for  I  should  expect  a  judgment  to  overtake  me  for  my 
cmelty. 

Mr.  Daliymple  wheeled  round  his  chair,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  his  wife. 

"  Whose  cruel  conduct  has  been  the  cause  of  it  ?"  he  asked,  in  his 
cold  voice,  ten  times  worse  than  another's  anger.  ''  Who  got  into  secret 
debt,  to  the  tune  of  some  six  or  seven  thousand  pounds,  and  let  the  bills 
come  in  to  me  ?" 

She  dropped  her  eyes  then,  for  his  reproach  was  true. 

<<  And  forced  me  to  retrench,  almost  to  starvation,  and  grind  down 
the  tenants,  to  keep  me  from  a  prison  ?  Was  it  you  or  I,  Mrs.  Dal- 
rym]^  ?" 

''But  things  need  not  have  proceeded  to  these  extremes,"  she  replied, 
her  courage  returning.  '<  I  am  sure  the  debts  must  be  nearly  liquidated 
by  now,  and  we  ought  not  to  have  lived  in  this  niggardly  way,  and  made 
the  Grange  a  byword  in  the  county.  The  management  of  the  estate 
might  have  gone  on  as  it  did  in  papa's  lifetime,  and  no  oppression  or 
cruelty  been  exercised.  It  would  only  have  taken  a  little  longer  period 
to  dear  us.  No,  Oscar,  though  I  have  never  liked  to  say  so  much,  it  is 
your  own  mean,  graspmg  spirit  which  has  prompted  to  this,  not  the  debts* 
I  foresee  that  when  you  are  dear  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  your  fiill  in- 
come, you  will  still  be  a  cruel  landlord.     It  is  your  nature.' 

<<  If  by  exacting  the  last  fiirthing  from  all  wno  rent  under  me,  means 
^'^^Jy  7^**  he  replied,  ^'  and  I  shall  never  live  otherwise  than  we  are 
living  now,  so  don't  let  your  hopes  involve  you  in  disappointment.  The 
world's  against  me,  and  I'll  be  against  the  world.  1*11  snap  my  fingers 
at  it^  and  show  that  I  despise  it." 

He  took  up  a  book,  ana  set  himself  down  to  read,  as  he  spoke.  Mrs. 
Daliym^e  fell  into  nience.  She  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand,  and 
thought  what  a  lamentable  thing  it  was  that  he  should  be  at  the  head  of 
a  fine  estate.  What  a  life's  prospect  was  before  her !  And  yet,  perhaps, 
&w  would  be  incHned  to  pity  hw,  for  her  own  reckless  extravagance,  her 
deceit  towards  her  husband,  bad  led  to  it  But  for  that,  he  might  never 
have  become  what  he  was. 

Suddenly  an  even  tramp  of  feet  was  heard  outside  the  house,  and  before 
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ii  luid  atnide  SMina  whai  it  might  be^  and  gtreo  time  to  bolt  and  fair  Am 
doorsy  the  maleontcnts  of  the  oemmoB  were  in  the  haU,  their  numbeis 
ooneiderably  sweUed.  It  looked  a  formidable  iniraMn*— was  it  mmdor 
they  intended)  or  was  it  arson,  or  what  was  it  not  ?  Selina,  in  her  terror, 
flew  to  the  top  of  the  house,  three  stairs  at  a  time,  and  the  servant  maid 
flew  aoreeching  after  her :  they  both,  with  one  accord,  seized  upon  a 
nepe^  and  the  greait  alarm-bell  boomed  out  from  the  Grange. 

Up  came  the  people  from  fiur  and  near;  np  came  the  finnsBginea,  Aa 
latter  feeling  ezceedinglj  aggrieved  at  finding  no  fire :  the  farmers^  dia-' 
tubed  in  the  midst  oi  their  pipea  and  ale,  rushed  up  from  Mr.  Lee's ; 
Mrs.  Dalrjmple  and  Miss  Lynn,  followed  by  Reuben,  also  went ;  and,  in 
short,  everybody  went. 

The  hall  was  a  scene  of  contention.  Oscar  Dalrymple  stood  in  die 
midst  of  his  undesirable  visitora  :  he  oould  not  get  rid  of  them,  and  ibof 
would  insist  upon  being  heard. 

Poor  old  Benben,  erieved  to  the  heart  at  the  aq)ect  of  mSakn  alto* 
gedier,  went  outside  the  house,  and  paced  about  in  ^  moonlight,  for  it 
was  a  fine  li^it  night.  He  had  strolled  near  the  stables^  yrhetk  he  waa 
accosted  by  some  one  who  stood  aloof,  under  the  shade  of  their  side 
waU. 

^  Whaf  s  the  matter  here,  that  pe<^ple  should  be  running,  in  this  way, 
into  the  Granffe?^ 

<<  It's  something  like  a  rise,  I  should  call  it,"  answered  Beuben.  ^  The 
whole  estate  has  been  put  upon  awfully.'' 

<'  Who  lives  at  the  Grange  ?     Mrs.  Dahymple  ?" 

^*  Are  you  a  stranger,  Uien,"  asked  Reuben,  ^  that  you  don't  know  7^ 

^'  I  am  a  stranger.  Until  this  night  I  have  not  been  in  die  neigh- 
bourhood for^many  years.  But  I  formerly  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
Dalrymple  fcunily,  and  have  stayed  here  vrith  them  for  weeks  together." 

^Have  you  now,  though  I"  cried  Reuben.  ''In  the  squire's  time^ 
sir?" 

^  In  the  squire's  time.     I  remember  you,  I  think.     Reuben." 

''  Ay,  I  am,  sbr.  Sad  changes  have  taken  place  since  then.  Mv  old 
master's  gone,  and  Mr.  Charles  is  gone,  and  the  Grange  is  now  Oscar 
Dalryn^le's." 

<'  I  knew  of  Mr.  Dalrymple's  death.     What  became  of  his  son?" 

^'  He  soon  followed  his  father.     It  will  not  do  to  talk  of,  sir." 

**  What  was  die  cause  of  his  death  ?"  returned  the  stranger. 

Before  Reuben  could  answer,  Mr.  Lee  came  up,  and  commenced  a 
warm  comment  on  the  night's  work.  "  I  hope  there'll  be  no  bloodshed," 
said  he,  ^  but  Mr.  Dahymple  has  sent  off  a  private  messenger  to  the 
police  station." 

**  This  gendeman  used  to  know  the  family,"  iuterpoaed  Reuben, ''  and 
has  come  to  the  place  to-ni^ht  for  the  first  time  for  many  years.  If  s  a 
fine  welcome  for  him,  this  not." 

''  I  waa  asking  some  particulars  of  what  has  traasoired  sinoe  my 
absence,"  explained  the  stranger.  *^  I  have  been  out  of  £i^;)and,  and 
now  thought  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  the  &mily.  What  did 
Charles  Dalrprmple  die  of  p    I  knew  him  well." 

''He  fell  mto  trouble,  sir,"  answered  Reuben.     "A  nasty,  random. 
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'wieked  Londoii  set  got  hold  ai  Urn,  and  fleeeod  and^  nunod  hun,  and  lio 
could  not  bear  up  against  it." 

''  Died  of  it  ?"  questioned  the  stranger. 

'<  He  killed  himself^'*  intermptod  Fanner  Lee^  in  a  low  tone.  <<  He 
thiew  himaelf  off  (»ie  of  the  Loadon  bridges  one  night.  Wertminsfeer, 
wafn^tit^BeabenP' 

''How  deplorable!"  said  the  stranger,  affcer  a  pause.  ^'Was  he 
buried  here?     Can  yon  show  me  his  grave ?" 

'<He  was  neyer  found,  sir,"  answered  XUttben.  '^Hii  hat  was,  bni 
kis  hody  was  not.     The  tide  duried  it  away." 

«  And  so  the  Grange  passed  to  Osoar  Daiiymple  ?** 

''  Yes,"  said  Fanner  Lee.  '<  He  married  die  eldest  daughter,  Selin% 
Mr.  Charles's  sister.  And  something  not  pleasant  was  up  about  them. 
They  went  to  London,  and  Mrs.  O^ax  got  into  debt,  ana  her  husband 
brought  b^  back  here  :  and  sinee  then  he  has  been  aa  awCnl  landlord^ 
^rinmng  us  all  down  to  powder.     I  rent  under  him.'* 

«  Oscar  Dalrymple  was  always  a  grasping  man." 

''  Ah,  sir,  but  you  have  no  conoeption  what  he  is  now,"  returned  Mr. 
Lee;  '*  time's  not  a  more  oniel  tyrant  going.  We  are  most  of  us  to  he 
turned  out  next  week  from  the  fums  tlttt  have  sheltered  us  all  our  livesi 
thai  we  have  spent  our  savings  upon  and  improved  to  what  they  ar^ 
And — as  you  know  the  plaee,  sir,  you  must  remember  some  poor  eottagee 
OA  the  common." 

"VerywelL" 

<(  He  has  taken  it  in  his  head  to  baild  finer  in  their  plaoes^  but  the 
poor  labourers  would  not  go  out,  for  there  was  no  other  low-rented 
hovels  fbr  them  to  turn  to.  So  he  pulled  the  roo£i  o£^  and  forced  them 
out,  and  they  are  living  in  bams,  without  any  better  shelter.  These  are 
the  men  that  are  making  the  disturbance  in-doors  now.  Then  Thorns 
but  it's  (^  no  i»e  trouUing  a  stranger  with  these  details.  ^  He's  playing 
Old  Nick  over  us,  sir,  and  nothing  less.  It  was  a  &tal  night  tos  ui  that 
took  Mr.  Charles." 

**  You  would  have  been  better  off  under  him,  you  think  ?" 

<<  Think  I"  indignantly  cried  the  fturmer.  ''  Fd  give  the  half  of  whet 
I  have  saved,  for  the  sake  of  myself  and  those  around  me,  if  Mr.  Charies 
was  squire  now,"  he  added,  in  a  burst  of  generosity.  "  We  have  never 
eailed  this  one  squire  ;  not  a  man  on  the  estate." 

^'Did  Mr.  Charies  owe  much  in  this  neighbourhood  when  he  died?" 

''Nothing at  all." 

"  Does  he  owe  you  nothing  ?" 

''  Me!"  e<dioed  Farmer  Lee.  ''  Not  he.  I  had  sent  some  money  to 
him  just  before  it  happened,  and  I  did  fear  there  was  sometbinr  wrong 
about  that :  in  shorty  I  thought  it  was  lost;  but  it  was  returned  to  me 
afterwards,  all  safe." 

''Do  you  know,"  cried  the  stranger,  after  a  pause  of  consideration, 
"it  appears  to  me  that  you  assume  too  easily  the  &Gt  of  Charies  Dal- 
rymple s  deatL  He  may  be  ahve.  His  body  was  never  found,  yoa 
say." 

This  hypothesis  was  instantly  attacked  by  Farmer  Lee  and  Reuben. 
If  Mr.  Charlea  was  alive^  where  could  he  be?  where  could  he  have  dis- 
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appealed  tO|  and  where  could  he  hare  stopped?  No^  no ;  he  was  dea^ 
beyond  all  doubt* 

<<  I  must  still  maintain  my  opinion — ^that  there  is  no  certainty  about 
it     Indeed,  I  tbbk  the  chances  are  that  he  is  aliye.'' 

<<Then  perhaps  you'll  enjoy  your  opinion  in  prirate,*'  cried  Farmer 
Lee.  ^*  For  to  talk  in  that  senseless  manner  only  makes  us  feel  the  feet 
of  his  death  more  sharply." 

'<  What  if  I  tell  you  I  met  lum  abroad,  since  the  period  you  mention 
as  haying  been  that  of  his  death  P'  continued  the  stranger. 

There  was>  dead  pause.  Reuben  breathed  heavily.  <'Oh,  don't 
tamper  with  us  V  he  cned  out;  ''  if  my  dear  young  master's  alire,  let  me 
loiow  it.  Perhaps  he  is  alive :  perhaps  he's  near  us  :  perhaps  he  came 
down  with  you  to-night !" 

The  stranger  unwound  a  shawl-handkerchief,  in  which  his  voice  and 
chin  had  been  muffled,  raised  his  hat  from  his  brows,  and  advanced 
from  under  the  shade  cast  by  the  stable  wall,  into  the  moonlight. 

^'  Reuben !  John  Lee !  do  I  look  anything  like  him?" 

Farmer  Lee  and  Charles  Dalrymple  had  to  support  the  old  man. 
ffis  knees  bent,  his  strength  went  from  him,  and  they  thought  he  would 
have  feinted :  the  joy  of  recognising  his  young  master,  raised — as  it  in- 
deed seemed — ^from  a  six  years  grave,  was  too  much  for  him.  Tears 
partially  relieved  him,  and  he  sobbed  like  a  child. 

**  But  it's  magic,"  uttered  the  farmer,  when  he  had  wrung  Charles's 
hand  as  if  he  would  wring  it  o£f,  "  it's  nothing  less.     Dead,  yet  alive !" 

<<I  never  was  dead,"  smiled  Charies.  ^'The  night  when  I  found 
myself  irretrievably  ruined,  a  rogue  as  well  as  a  madman        " 

'^  Hold  there,  sir,"  sobbed  Reuben :  ^*  a  rogue  you  never  were." 

*'  I  was,  Reuben.     Lee,  ruined  myself,  I  staked  that  night  at  the 

fming-table  the  money  I  held  of  yours :  staked  it  and  lost  it.  When 
Rrandered  down  to  Westminster-bridge  afterwards,  and  hung  over  it, 
the  thought  was  in  my  heart  to  take  the  leap  into  the  river,  and  into 
futurity,  as  my  uncle  had  done  before  me.  A  young  man,  1^0  came 
pSstf  pulled  me  back,  and  indignantly  asked  what  I  meant  by  hanging 
there.     To  that  circumstance  I  believe  I  owe  my  preservation." 

**  Your  hat  was  found  in  the  Thames  and  brought  back  to  me  next 
day,"  interrupted  poor,  bewildered,  happy  Reuben. 

^^  It  blew  off  into  the  river ;  it  was  one  of  the  windiest  nights  I  ever 
was  out  in,  save  at  sea,"  answered  Charles.  **  In  the  morning  I  pledged 
my  watch  and  ring,  both  valuable,  dbguised  myself  in  rough  clothes,  and 
went  to  Liverp€K>l,  and  on  board  a  packet  bound  for  America.  There  I 
have  been  working  honestly  for  my  bread,  as  a  clerk ;  and  my  cousin's 
death,  which  I  saw  in  the  papers,  has  brought  me  back." 

'<  Ay,  you  are  the  heir  to  Dalrymple  now,  Mr.  Charies ;  and  poor  Sb 
Charles  is  on  hb  last  legs,  we  hear^,"  cried  Mr.  Lee.  "Did you  know 
it,sirr 

"  I  know,  perhi^  more  than  you  do,"  returned  Charles.  <*  I  come 
from  Dalrymple  now :  I  went  straight  there  on  my  arrivaL" 

'*  But  how  could  you  be  alive  ul  this  while,  and  never  teU  us,  Mr. 
Charles  ?"  pleaded  Reuben.     '<  It  was  cruel,  sir."     • 

'*  Reuben,  I  literally  dared  not.  I  dreaded  the  conseauences  of  my 
fraud — the  money  I  had  used  of  yours,  Lee.    The  fear  of  being  prose- 
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cuted  as  a  criminal  was  always  upon  me.  I  had  just  tared  up  enough 
to  replace  that,  when  I  learnt  my  cousin's  death,  and  that  I  was  cooh 
seqnently  the  heir  to  Dalryrople.  I  knew  that  fact  would  enable  me  to 
make  arrangements  for  my  other  debts,  and  I  came  to  England." 

*^  Mr.  Lee !  Mr.  Lee !"  suddenly  cried  the  excited  Reuben,  <<  he  is  your 
landlord  now,  not  that  screw  that  has  been  acting  it,  and  you  won't  get 
turned  out     I  never  thought  of  that.'' 

**  I  have  been  thinking  of  nothing  else,"  said  the  fanner,  ingenuously. 
"  You'll  not  tarn  me  out,  Mr.  Charies  ?" 

*<No,  that  I  will  not,"  laughed  Charles,  ^<and  those  who  are  ahready 
out  shall  go  back  again.  ButI  fear  I  shall  be  obliged  to  turn  somebody 
out  of  the  Grange." 

How  was  the  news  to  be  conveyed  to  Mrs.  Dalrymple  ?  Reuben  said 
he  should  break  down  if  he  attempted  it,  and  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Fanner  Lee  hit  upon  the  brightest  scheme :  that  Isabel  Lynn  shoiud  be 
taken  into  their  confidence,  and  that  she  should  break  it  to  Mrs.  Dsl* 
rymple. 

So  they  (etched  out  Isabel,  and  certainly  managed  to  startle  and  con- 
fuse her.  Farmer  Lee  opened  the  conference  by  telling  her,  with  an  un- 
comfortably mysterious  air,  that  a  dead  man  was  come  to  life  again,  who 
was  asking  to  see  her,  and  Isabel's  thoughts  flew  to  a  poor  labcmrer,  who 
bad  died,  really  died,  that  momine  in  the  neighbourhood.  When  she  was 
hopelessly  and  thoroughly  mvstined,  Charles  emerg^  from  his  hiding- 
place  behind  the  stables,  and  they  introduced  him  as  Mr.  Charles  Did- 
rymple,  just  returned  from  abroad,  which  did  not  tend  to  mend  matters ; 
at  leas^  until  her  shock  of  startled  surprise  was  over. 

She  undertook  the  difficult  task  ot  preparing  his  mother  and  sister, 
and  Charles  gave  her  his  arm  to  accompany  her  by  a  circuitous  path  to 
the  front  entrance.  Never  had  she  accepted  any  arm  with  feelmgs  so 
strange :  one  moment  in  a  whirlpool  of  hi^piness,  the  next  believing  she 
must  be  walking  femiliarlv  with  a  resuscitated  ghost. 

<<  Isabel,"  he  said,  ''this  is  more  than  I  deserve." 

"  Your  coming  back  ?" 

<'  Not  that     My  coming  back  to  find  you." 

''  Did  you  think  I  should  be  dead,  as  you  were  ?" 

<'  Something  worse  than  dead.  Married.  I  have  found  you,  have  I 
not,"  he  murmured — "  found  you  for  my  own  ?" 

<  ''  Charles !  When  you  know  you  formally  gave  me  up,  as  soon  as 
you  came  into  the  Grange  I" 

''  Ay,  in  one  of  my  hotJieaded  impulses:  because  I  had  vowed  a  vow 
to  my  father  that  my  mother  should  remain  mistress  of  the  Grange,  and 
I  could  not  see  my  way  clear  to  keep  her  there  and  marry  you.  It  was 
that,  the  losing  you,  which  drove  me  to  recklessness.  Oh,  Isabel,  I  have 
bought  experience  dearly !  To  find  you  Isabel  Ltftm  is  indeed  more 
than  I  deserve.  I  have  never  forgotten  you ;  I  have  loved  you  dearly 
up  to  this,  my  return ;  let  it  be  again  with  us,  as  of  old :  you  promised 
then  to  be  my  wife;  promise  it  now." 

She  burst  mto  tears :  her  feelings  were  too  highly  strung,  her  joy  too 
great,  to  retain  composure  loneer ;  and  she  turned  and  leaned  her  head 
upon  him  for  support,  he  bendmg  fondly  over  her  to  catch  her  whisper : 

**  Yes,  Charles,  if  you  so  wiU  it." 
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They  irere  in  danger  of  forgetting  Isabel's  taak,  but  she  soon  qmtted 
bun  and  entered  the  house.  Mrs.  Dah!yniple  and  SeUna  were  alone  in 
the  oak  parionr,  frightened  and  trembling,  whilst  the  master  of  the 
Granepe,  nie  oetensibk  master,  stood  cold  and  unbending  in  the  great 
ImU^  nis  refractory  dependents  hemming  him  in  and  setting  forth  their 
wrongs,  to  which  he  tamed  worse  than  a  deaf  ear. 

Not  yery  long  did  Charles  Dalrymple  wait.  He  saw  his  mother  and 
sister  emerge  from  the  house,  Isabel  urging  them  on  and  talking  eagerly, 
probably  assuring  them  that  her  marvellous  news  was  no  fable.  Next 
Charles  was  clasped  in  his  mother's  arms,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Lee 
and  Reuben  eame  up  :  a  happier  group  has  rarely  assembled  under  tiie 
night  stars. 

**Ho  there!  make  wayT  And  they  drew  aside  as  six  mounted 
polioe  dashed  up  the  ayenue,  who,  quitting  their  horses,  entered  tiie 
house. 

'^What  will  be  the  end  of  this  riot!*'  uttered  Selina  Dalrymple, 
clasping  her  hands. 

**  Perhaps  the  better  way  to  end  it  will  be  for  me  to  show  myself," 
sud  Charles. 

^'  Yes,  yes,"  eagerly  acquiesced  Farmer  Lee ;  ^  let  us  go  in,  all  in  a 
body.  Mr.  Charles,  I  wish  we  had  a  good  painter  here  to  take  down 
the  looks  when  you  discoyer  yoursel£" 

^'  Selina,"  whispered  her  brother,  **  I  cannot  help  displacing  Oscar 
from  the  Grange.     I  am  sorry,  for  your  sake,  but        " 

**  I  am  glad,"  interrupted  Selina — ^'  so  glad !  If  you  knew,  Charles^ 
how  miserable  and  ashamed  Oscar's  rule  has  made  me,  you  would  know 
Aat  I  speak  truth  in  saying  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  him  supplanted  at  the 
Grange." 

**  But  I  was  going  to  say,  my  dear,  that  a  good  income  shall  be  secured 
to  y&Uy  under  your  control,  so  that^  there  shall  be  no  more  pinching  in 
your  household." 

"  How  have  you  heard  about  <lie  pinching  ?" 

**  I  haye  heard  many  thines  at  Dalrymple.     I  went  there  first." 

The  constables  were  standmg  in  the  haU,  ready  to  act,  whilst  the  men 
urged  that  they  had  done  nothing  to  be  took  up  for ;  they  had  only  come 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Dalrymple,  and  they  dnhi't  know  as  tnere  was  no  law 
again  that. 

'<  You  break  the  law  when  you  use  threats  to  a  man  in  his  own  house." 

**  We  hayen't  used  no  threats  :  we  want  a  answer  from  Mr.  Dalrymj^ ; 
whether  he's  a  going  to  force  us  to  lodge  under  the  wind  and  rain,  or 
whether  hell  find  us  roofr  to  put  our  bodies  in,  in  place  o'  tJiem  he  haye 
destroyed.  He  told  us  to  go  to  the  woikus;  but  he  knows  that  if  we  go 
ttiere  we  lose  all  chance  o'  getting  our  Kying,  and  shall  neyer  haye  a  home 
finr  our  families  i^;aan." 

^  I  can  no  longer  make  room  for  you  on  my  ground,  either  as  tenants 
«r  labourers,"  haughtily  spoke  up  Oscar.  "  You  may  take  yourselyes 
entirely  away,  if  you  don't  like  the  workhouse." 

"  We  won't  say  nothing  about  marey,"  sayagel^r  cried  Dyke,  **but  is 
ihere  justice  ?    Hands  off,  Mr.  Constable,  I'm  a  doinp  nothine^  yet" 

**  Yes  there  is  justice,"  inteirapted  a  yoice,  which  thrilled  through  the 
yeiy  marrow  of  Oscar  Dabymple,  as  Charles  adyanced,  and  took  his  place 
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by  the  ride  ef  ibe  HonouraUe  Mr.  ClevdaDd,  vAu>  started  back  in  poritiye 
£nght.  '*  Oscar,  you  know  me,  I  see;  gentlemen,  some  of  yon  kn^wme: 
I  am  Cbailes  Dahymple,  and  hare  returned  to  daim  my  own." 

Was  it  a  spectre  frwn  the  grave?  Many  of  them  looked  as  if  thsy 
feared  so :  and  Oscar  Dabymple's  impassible  £aee  was  mored  now  to  a 
£BMse  of  rage  and  horror,  as  he  gradually  backed  against  the  wall  heUnd 
him* 

« I  find  you  have  all  thought  me  dead,"  proceeded  Charles,  whikt  Mr. 
Cleveland  aeaxed  upon  him,  and  signs  of  awaking  recognition  and  delight 
arose  on  various  countenances,  '^  but  I  am  not  dead,  and  I  never  have  be^ ; 
I  have  rimply  been  abroad.  I  got  into  debt  and  difficulties,  my  Mends, 
and  was  afraid  to  stay  in  my  own  country,  but  now  that  the  difficulties 
are  over,  I  have  come  amongst  you  again." 

The  £Eices  would  have  been  a  group  ibr  a  David  WiUde:  pity,  as 
Farmer  Lee  said,  that  one  was  not  there. 

**  Of  coarse  the  Grange  has  been  mine  dux>ughout,"  went  on  Charles, 
^^and  my  brodiep-in-law  has  not  been  the  legal  owner:  consequently, 
vrbatever  acts  he  may  have  ordered,  performed,  or  sanctioned,  relating  to 
the  estate,  are  null  and  Ton>." 

''He's  the  squire!"  burst  fcvth  the  room;  ''our  own  young  squire's 
come  home  i^ain,  and  our  troubles  are  over  I  Good  luck  to  the  ship  that 
brought  him !" 

Charles  laughed  and  turned  to  his  poorer  dependents.  "  Yes,  your 
troubles  shall  be  over.  I  hear  iimi  there  has  been  dissatisflEidaon ;  and, 
perhaps,  oj^pression.  I  can  only  say  that  I  will  set  everything  to  rights  : 
those  tenants  who  have  received  a  notice  to  quit  may  bum  it,  and  those 
who  have  been  actually  driven  forth  shall  be  reinstalled." 

"  But,  dear  good  yooi^  master,**  called  out  Dyke,,  in  a  desponding 
-voice,  "  the  100&  be  all  off  oum,  and  the  walls  pretty  well  levelled  wiw 
ihe  ground." 

"  I  will  build  Ihem  up  again  for  you,  Dyke,  stronger  than  ever,"  said 
Charles,  heartily ;  "  here's  my  hand  upon  it.  Constables,  I  think  you  will 
act  be  wanted  here." 

Not  only  Dyke^  but  the  whole  multitude,  en  masse,  pressed  forward  to 
dasp  Chanes  Dalrymple's  hands;  and  so  hard  and  earnest  were  the 
pressures,  that  Charles  was  almost  tempted  to  cry  for  quarter. 

"  I  do  not  beyeve  it  is  Charies  Dalrymple,"  burst  hrA.  Oscar,  in  his 
mortification  and  n^e.  "  Who  is  to  convince  me  ihat  it  is  not  an 
impostor  r' 

"  I  can  certify  that  it  is  really  Charles  Dalrymple,"  sud  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, with  a  suppressed  smile:  "he  is  not  so  chai]^^  as  to  render 
recognition  uncertain.     There's  no  mistaldiig  his  handsome  face." 

"I  can  certify  that  it  is  my  dear  lost  son,"  added  Mrs.  DalrymfJe, 
through  her  tears. 

*'  And  I  and  Mr.  Lee  can  swear  to  it,"  cried  Reuben.  "  I  wish  we 
were  all  as  sure  of  heaven." 

« Oscar,  you  know  me  well  enough,"  said  Charles.  ".Let  us  be 
friends.  I  nave  not  come  home  to  sow  discord,  but  peace  and  good-wilL 
I  cannot  permit  you  to  continue  here  at  the  Grange,  for  my  mother  must 
come  back  again  and  be  mistress  in  her  old  home.  Unless  she  would  like 
you  and  Selma  to  remain  with  her,  her  guests :  but  whether  so  or  not,  an 
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income  shall  be  seeuped  to  Bdina,  soflldeiit  to  asmire  you,  and  her, 
a  better  home  than  you  have  kept  tqp  latety." 

Clouds  came  oi;«r  the  sea  or  &ces.  <'  Was  their  yoaog  squire  not  a 
gwkg  to  live  at  tfie  Grange  himself?  Was  he  aliout  to  leare  them 
again  ?     Was  he  not  a  going  to  be  their  landlord  ?" 

^'  Oh  yes,"  he  answcared^  '^  I  am  your  landlord,  now  and  6om  hence* 
forth.  And  I  hope  to  be  very  often  at  the  Grange:  I  dare  say  my 
moAer  will  t<dl  me  and  you,  ihe  more  of^n  the  better.  But  my  chief 
residence  it  cannot  be.  On  my  landing  in  England,  I  hastened  to  Dal* 
rymple :  and-  arrived  but  in  time  to  be  recognised  and  l^fally  acknow- 
.led^,  before  its  master's  eyes  were  closed  on  this  world.  I  am  Sir 
Charles  DaLymple." 

Some  drew  back  in  humility,  some  mshed  forward  to  renew  the  hand- 
shaldng,  but  it  ended  with  a  shout,  tiiat  made  the  M  hall  ring,  of  Long 
life  to  Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

''  I  ran  over  here  between  Ae  death  and  the  burial,"  continued  Sir 
Charles,  '^  and  I  must  return  to  Dalrymple  to-monow  for)  the  funeraL 
But  I  trust  this  diort-risit  has  been  productire  of  some  good — ^that  it  has 
served  to  give  happiness  to  hearts  where  anger  and  despair  were  rife; 
Oscar,  once  more  I  say,  let  us  be  friends :  you  shall  always  find  me  one.'' 

Oscar  Dalrymple  could  not  refuse  to  take  the  hand  neld  out  to  faia : 
but  his  fece  was  sullen  still. 

^' And  now  I  think  that  is  all  for  to-night,"  said  Sir  Charles,  toniing 
his  radiant  smile  on  the  motley  company.  **  When  I  return  from  Dal- 
rymple, the  old  Grange  shall  hold  a  good  jollification,  and  I  hope  yoa 
will  all  come  to  it." 

They  filed  out,  conscious  that  the  fiumly  must  want  to  be  alone. 
^<  Miss  Isabel,"  whispered  Farmer  Lee,  with  a  great  broad  smile  on  his 
face,  as  he  was  retreating  in  his  turn,  *'  you  must  not  be  too  proud  to 
come  to  our  house  now,  though  I  can  see  who  will  soon  be  my  Lady 
Dalrymple."  And  Isabel  Lynn  pushed  him  away,  witii  a  laugh  and  a 
ULnah* 

But  Reuben  had  stolen  up  to  his  master  with  an  anxious^  troubled 
face.  **  Mr.  Charles,"  he  breathed,  forgetting  the  new  title,  *'  hare  yoa 
quite  left  off  the— the — plat  ?     You  will  not  take  to  it  again  p" 

^<  Never,  Reuben,"  was  the  grave,  hushed  answer.  ^^  That  night, 
which  yon  all  thought  fatal  to  me,  and  which  was  so  near  bdng  so,  as  I 
stood  on  the  bridge,  looking  down  on  the  dark  water,  I  took  a  solemn 
oath  that  I  would  never  again  touch  a  card,  or  any  other  incentive  to 
•gambling.     I  never  shalL" 

"  God  be  praised  for  that !"  uttered  Reuben. 

*^  For  that,  and  for  all,**  reverentiy  answered  Charies.  '^  If  I  have  not 
cause  to  praise  Him,  who  can  have  ?** 

Thus  the  Grange  passed  away  from  one  who  had  shown  himself  so  un- 
fitted to  hold  it ;  and  sunshine  was  restored  under  the  genial  reign  of  Sir 
Charles  Dalrymple. 
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Although  it  might  have  been  foreseen  that  the  course  pnrsned  by 
XfOrd  Palmerston,  and  the  recklessness  he  evinced  for  popular  opinion, 
must  eyentually  lead  to  his  discomfiture,  still  the  suddenness  with  which 
he  was  hurled  from  power  at  a  moment  when  everything  appeared  so 
farourable  to  him,  could  not  have  been  predicted  even  by  the  most 
cautious  watcher  of  the  political  horizon.  All  seemed  so  tiai  weather : 
scarce  a  cloud  arose  to  veil  the  dazzling  nimbus  with  which  Lord  Palmer- 
Bton  had  invested  himself,  when  the  aura  pcpularis  was  heard  soughing 
in  the  distance,  and,  like  a  hurricane,  attained  such  gigantic  force,  that 
the  ministry  were  powerless,  and  could  only  vacantly  gaze  on  the  dire 
havoc  produced  by  the  storm  they  had  themselves  conjured  up. 

The  fall  was  a  rude  one,  we  are  ready  to  allow,  but  it  was  merited : 
the  engineer  was  hoist  with  his  own  petcurd.  By  the  voice  of  the  people 
Lord  Palmerston  was  raised  to  his  exalted  post ;  by  the  same  voice  he 
has  been  irrevocably  condemned.  He  has  no  reason  to  move  for  a  new 
trial — indeed,  it  would  not  be  granted  him  in  the  present  exasperated 
temper  of  the  nation — for  he  affected  popularity,  and  by  the  verdict  of 
the  English  people  he  was  compelled  to  stand  or  fall  iui  a  year  ago, 
when  the  nation  was  dazzled  by  the  Chinese  fireworks  offered  for  its  special 
amusement,  and  brought  in  Lord  Palmerston  by  a  triumphant  majority, 
be  little  expected  that  power  would  so  soon  slip  from  his  grasp,  and  he 
be  so  impotent  to  retain  it  No  menaces  were  heard  from  uie  ministerial 
benches  on  that  memorable  evenine  when  the  House  so  nobly  asserted 
its  prerogative ;  there  were  no  allusions  to  an  unscrupulous  coalition, 
words  that  tripped  off  so  glibly  on  the  previous  occasion.  The  great 
minister  gave  up  the  seals  of  office  unresistingly,  and,  for  his  own  sake, 
we  wish  he  could  say,  like  Pitt  on  an  equally  remarkable  occasion, 

Virtute  me  involve,  probamqne 
Paupeiiem  sine  dote  qoiero. 

There  is  one  excuse,  however,  for  the  hallucination  under  which  Lord 
Palmerston  suffered.  It  had  been  the  fashion,  during  the  past  war,  to 
speak  of  him  as  a  dictator,  and  the  sweet  sound  had  buzzed  so  constantly 
in  the  prime  minister's  ears,  that  he  ended  by  believing  the  delicious 
delusion.  That  his  merits  were,  by  comparison,  great  during  our  extri- 
cation from  the  blunders  of  the  previous  administration,  we  are  ready  to 
allow,  although  we  never  felt  inclined  to  regard  him  as  the  saviour  of 
his  country.  Many  difficulties  had  been  abeady  removed ;  numerous 
errors  were  in  process  of  rectification  at  the  period  when  Lord  Palmer- 
ston assumed  power ;  and,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  he  claimed  the  entire 
credit.  The  war  was  brought  to  a  termination,  satisfactory  or  other- 
wbe,  but  certably  honourable  to  the  nation,  and  Lord  Palmerston  having 
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proved  his  greatness  in  war,  all  that  was  left  him  was  to  show  himself 
equally  great  in  peace.  And  here  his  first  difficulties  heset  him :  during 
the  feverish  excitement  of  the  contest  the  people  did  not  regard  the  eost^ 
but,  peace  once  secured,  that  mauvais  quart  dCheure  ensued  in  which  the 
items  began  to  be  grumbled  over.  However,  by  a  process  in  which  a 
liberal  government  always  evinces  great  tact,  the  balance-sheet  was  pre- 
pared so  that  it  should  pass  muster,  and  Lord  Palmerston  escaped  ^dtU 
pour  lapeur.  Unfortunately  for  himself,  however,  the  prime  minister 
bad  found  it  remarkably  agreeable  to  have  money  always  at  his  command 
without  going  through  the  tedious  process  of  asking  the  consent  of  the 
House ;  and,  being  still  under  the  dictatorial  delusion,  he  applied  various 
gums  of  public  money  to  purposes  for  which  tbej  had  not  been  origi- 
nally voted.  The  House,  naturally  and  wisely  iealous  of  its  prerogative, 
fired  up  at  this  unconstitutional  proceeding,  and  several  sharp  skirmishes 
took  place,  one  of  them  terminating  in  a  government  withdrawal.  The 
temper  of  the  House  had,  however,  been  tried,  and  it  determined  to 
watch  the  prime  minister,  and  if  it  found  him  tripping  again  in  spite  of 
ihe  repeated  warnings,  tiie  ultima  ratio  would  be  ap^ed.  But  die 
premier  rushed  doggedly  on  his  destruction ;  and  in  a  most  delicate 
matter,  which  requii^  very  cautious  handling,  and,  above  all,  the  utmost 
straightforwardness,  to  prevent  most  unpleasant  complications,  he  ahose 
to  WBct  a  mystery,  which  could  only  lead  to  the  crisis  he  desired  to  de- 
precate, and,  in  defiance  of  our  great  representative  assembly,  tiie  proper 
arluter  of  the  national  honour,  he  attempted  to  plaj  the  dictator  over 
again — witii  what  result  is  now  a  matter  of  history.  Such,  we  believe,  is 
£e  rationale  of  Lord  Palmerston's  downfal,  and  although  he  had  taxed 
the  patience  of  tiie  people  by  glaring  sins  of  omission  and  commission^ 
still  his  overthrow  was  precipitated  by  the  studied  •  insult  he  offered  the 
nation^  which  had  once  huled  him  as  its  defiverer,  through  its  represen* 
tatives. 

Xhis  explanation  will  at  once  dispose  of  the  charge  of  inconsistency 
which  has  been  brought  against  the  Conservative  party,  because  it  voted 
in  <£sivour  of  the  Alien  Bill,  and  yet  gave  a  helping  hand  to  overthrow  the 
fHremier,  under  whose  auspices  the  bill  was  introduced.  The  question 
which  caused  tiie  majority  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  bill :  but 
it  was  necessary  to  establish  the  fMst,  whether  Lord  Palmerston  or  the 
House  of  Commons  should  hold  the  upper  hand.  The  bill  in  itself  was 
good  and  proper;  perhaps  it  erred  on  the  side  of  leniency;  for  although  it 
is  our  boast  ttiat  a  man,  onee  setting  his  foot  on  British  soil,  is  ftve,  still 
tile  doctrine  most  not  be  carried  to  exaggeivition.  We  offer  a  hoonta 
nefligees  of  Sfvery  country ;  they  wan  at  liberty  to  wt  tip  tiieir  ho«sAoU 
gods  among  us ;  the  only  stipuUtion  we  make,  beine  that  thej  diould 
conform  to  die  laws  of  that  ooontr^  whiok  aiBoids  Qiem  shelter.  fi«t 
toleration  skoold  have  its  limits;  snid  it  would  be  imsndnimUe  if  mwwiM 
and  scoundrels  of  every  degree  should  be  allowed  to  sheltsr  diemselfos 
mder  our  egis,  and  piot  salely  against  the  lives  of  sovereigns  and  tho 
tranquillity  of  the  Continent.  Just  ms  the  Romans  had  no  kw  for  the 
punishment  of  parricides,  in  their  belief  that  such  a  crime  was  impoftiUO) 
so  we,  hitherto,  have  taken  no  precautions  against  the  dangerous  said 
dei^emte  aanmins  who  havo  plonked  their  iniquitous  designs  against  wm 
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Imperiai  ally.  But  in  what  light  these  falona  themBebres  regard  ib% 
shelter  we  afford  them,  may  be  seen  from  the  infamous  pamphlet  whidi 
Ina  seeeotly  emanated  from  their  offieina  in  the  pyrliena  of  Leicester- 
mpuae.  So  long  as  aiieh  publications  are  suffered  among  ns,  we  shooM 
aoi  bear  too  hioshly  on  <mr  allies  for  the  misooncepdon  they  seem  to 
entertain  of  the  British  oharacto*. 

So  fai^  iiuBDf  as  the  House  of  Commons  was  ooneemed,  it  was  en« 
ienJdy  tt accord  ihai  some  restrietiQiis  ^oitld  be  plaeed  upon  the  B^geee; 
ha^  o«t  of  dooES)  the  iMing  was  -wrr  diflerent.  The  French  papers 
haA  teemed  with  loyal  addresses^  in  which  the  eoloneb  o£  line  regiments 
let  off  their  superabuadaDt  energy,  and  displayed  the  feeling  still  in* 
fitMooDg  the  Gallic  soldier  wh«i  England  is  coneemed.  At  sueh  a 
vonent^  and  rememhermg  that  these  addresses  appeared  with  an  official 
•tamp,  Ii3rdPalmerst<a  should  haye  firmly  pressed  for  an  equally  oflbnal 
£saiTOwaly  and  so  soon  as  the  Imperial  irritation  had  subsided,  no  doubt 
matters  would  have  been  rectified.  In  theory,  it  may  he  very  true  thai 
sn  emperor  should  always  be  master  of  himself,  and  give  way  to  ne 
▼ulgar  irrit^ion,  but  &  shower  of  bullets  mast  iq>set  any  mortal  nerves^ 
and  the  knowledge  that  England  was  the  only  ooootry  where  such  plate 
oonld  be  conoooted  and  successfully  earned  outy  neoessariiy  evoked  a 
manifestation  of  the  Imperial  wrath.  Count  Walewski's  letter  wm  pre- 
haUy  of  too  decided  &  tone,  and  liie  irritatioa  peodueed  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Gaflie  fanfaronades  was  admirahly  emplcnfed  by  tiioee  pei^ 
•ene  who  would  wiUingfy  overthrow  the  universe  to  eain  their  own  semsh 
enda.  Loord  Falmerston  played  into  die  hands  of  these  men  hj  his  ret^ 
eenee^  and  paved  the  way  fi>r  another  outbreak  of  those  deplorable  e» 
eesDos  which  are  beginning  to  render  Hyde  Fsak  aby word  and  ajseproaeh 
aariniig  ua^ 

Even,  the  most  UBCompramsing  liberal  must  allow  that  Losd  Deribj 
hehafred  in  a  manner  as  patriotic  as  it  was  self-sacrifieinff  when  he  re* 
faictantiy  consented  to  accept  the  seals  of  office.  The  House  of  Cem- 
waooBy  as  at  present  constituted,  offers  no  bed  of  roses  for  a  Conservative 
premieE,  and,  had  Lord  Deriby  selfishly  oonsnlted  his  own  comfort^  he 
would  have  gladly  escaped  from  the  perilous  cirdeaL  But,  although  he 
had  focgcven  the  ungenerous  manner  in  which  he  was  treated  l^  the 
mbton  on.  the  last  occasion,  of  hia  being  summoned  to  neiwMne  the 
prenaersh^  he  would  have  been  more  than  mortal  i£  he.  had  finrgottSB 
It.  Ail  honour,  tkeo^  to  such  a  maa  for  meiging  private  feeliiigs 
when  he  frit  it  his  duty,  as  an  Englishman,,  te  do  hie  utmost  in  sesenrog 
us  from  tiie  dangerous  position  into  which  Laid  Paimeralon  was^  wie  he^ 
Keve  unconsciously,  dntwing  us.  On  ^  Anglo-i'ienoh  alHance  tfie 
peace  of  Europe  depends^  and  it  will  be  Lord  Derby's  first  care  to  phae 
that  alHanee  oa  the  same  firm  footing  as  when  the  two  armies  fought 
and  bled  toged^r  in  pursuance  of  the  same  great  object.  And  thi*  can 
be  effbcted  without  any  diffictdfy,,  by  a  straightforward  oooEse  of  action : 
the  emfwior  has  a  mmd  right  on  his  side^  and  so  soon  ae  the  reouiiite 
CK^aoations  have  been,  aeeepted  with  die  same  willingness  whick  witt 
doubtbssly  attend  their  ofier.  Englishmen  will  be  enabl^  to  enjoy  their 
jo^  a  la  Normande  or  their  riz  ds  v^au  a  roteHle at  Philippe's,  ^lilhewt 
any  pseBmiaary  and  most  unpleasant  interview  with  his  wormp  of  Bew»> 
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street  or  the  MaDsion  House.  The  quarrels  of  lovers  (of  Chambertin) 
aie  a  renewal  of  love. 

Taming  from  this  question  of  the  hour  to  the  other  topics  which  will 
prominently  reqmre  the  attention  of  the  new  government,  we  find  many 
erave  subjects  waiting  at  the  door.  The  House  of  Commons  has,  by  a 
judicial  act^  decreed  the  overthrow  of  the  East  India  Company :  evea 
the  nominis  umbra  must  disappear.  The  Conservative  party  has  rightly 
considered  that  a  period  of  insurrection,  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  when  the  public  mind  is  too  excited  to  act  justly,  was  not 
the  best  in  which  to  introitluce  a  change,  which  in  calmer  moments  may 
possibly  require  gpreat  modifications,  but  the  country  haring  decided 
otherwise,  it  can  but  acquiesce  in  that  decision.  But  we  fortunately 
now  can  boast  of  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  :  Lord  ElUenboroug^ 
with  his  large  experience  and  perfect  knowledge  of  India,  will  devote 
himself  and  all  his  energies  to  the  elucidation  of  the  difficult  task  before 
him,  and  we  have  no  foar  but  that  he  will  introduce  a  bill  admirably 
adapted  to  tone  down  the  asperities  of  Englbhmen,  and  at  the  same  time 
offer  the  native  a  reasonable  guarantee  of  protection,  (xreat  ought  to 
be  the  nation's  gratitude  to  the  Conservative  party,  when  it  has  given 
them  a  Lord  Ellenborough  in  the  place  of  a  Vernon  Smith — a  mountain 
of  light  in  lieu  of  a  Bristol  diamond. 

Again,  the  Conservatives  have  been  placed  in  a  most  anomalous  situ- 
ation by  the  promise  of  reform  given  in  the^  royal  speech  at  the  opening 
of  parliament.  They  are  too  chivalrous  to  place  her  Majesty  in  a  false 
position  by  ignoring  the  pledge  their  predecessors  had  so  boldly  given, 
after  hope  deferred  nad  begun  to  make  the  nation's  heart  sick,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  they  are  too  conscientious  to  pander  to  that  vulgar  desire 
for  reform,  which,  properly  translated,  only  means  dangerous  innova- 
tion. One  of  the  brightest  gems  in  the  British  constitution  is  that  wise 
tendency  for  progress,  in  which  all  parties  join,  although  with  very  dif- 
ferent ideas  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  word.  With  the  so-called 
liberals,  promss  typifies  votes  and  the  manufacture  of  boroughs, 
securing  the  Whig  administration  another  unscrupulous  partisan.  With 
the  Conservatives,  on  the  other  hand,  progress  represents  a  truly  liberal 
increase  of  the  suffrage,  in  which  one  section  of  the  community  is  not 
augmented  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  During  the  Whig  admimstra- 
tion,  many  abortive  attempts  at  reform  have  been  made,  but  they  all 
aimed  at  the  same  result :  they  desired,  by  increasing  the  number  of 
votes,  to  ffive  a  preponderating  influence  to  the  towns.  The  cry  was 
raised,  and  repeated  by  liberal  organs,  that  the  countrymen  were  brought 
up  to  the  poU,  like  a  set  of  sheep,  to  vote  as  their  landlords  dictated, 
but  they  omitted  to  tell  us  what  influence  the  gpreat  manu&cturers  exer- 
cised over  their  servants.  In  the  large  towns  the  workmen  are  the  prey 
of  unscrupulous  partisans,  who  lecture  on  all  the  exploded  theories  of 
the  radical  party,  and  delude  the  populace  with  an  exaggerated  idea  of 
their  importance,  by  which  process  votes  are  brought  by  nundreds  to  the 
poll,  in  happy  unconsciousness  of  the  purpose  they  are  serving.  Grant- 
ing, then,  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  agricultiural  mind  is 
under  the  landlord  influence,  in  what  degree  are  they  worse  than  the 
noisy  patriots  that  follow  the  first  Chartist  agitator,  who  leads  them 
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blindly  to  the  poll  ?  The  ConservatiTe  party,  then,  are  prepared  to 
acc^t  a  reform  measure  as  a  legacy  left  them  by  their  predecessors,  but 
they  may  be  allowed  to  modify  it  largely.  They  believe  that  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  country  should  be  represented,  and  are  willing  to  prepare 
a  bill  to  bring  about  such  a  desirable  consummation,  but  they  are  justly 
unwilling  to  pass  any  measure  which  would  throw  the  sufirage  into  the 
hands  of  the  masses,  for  by  such  a  course,  unfortunately  for  us,  the  par- 
liamentary representation  of  the  country  would  degenerate  into  a  ques- 
tion of  the  longest  purse.  The  ballot  is  un-English :  the  character  of 
the  nation  is  open  and  manly,  and  it  cannot  be  induced  to  consent  to  a 
measure  which,  if  passed,  would  place  the  honest  man  on  the  same  level 
with  the  rogue. 

England  has  lately  gone  through  a  dangerous  period  of  its  existence : 
the  mercantile  world  has  been  agitated  by  storms,  which,  although,  per- 
haps, reducible  to  the  theory  of  winds  as  regards  their  periodical  reappear- 
ance, scatter  terror  and  dismay  during  their  recurring  progress.  The 
nation  requires  a  period  of  tranquillity  to  recover  from  the  nervous  irrita- 
tion produced  by  crash  after  crash,  and  the  present  is  certainly  not  the 
moment  to  introduce  fresh  perturbation  by  ventilating  the  question  of 
reform.  The  losses  entailed  by  extreme  speculation  have  not  yet  been 
recovered,  and  although  our  manufacturers  are  gradually  making  up  for 
lost  time,  and  hands  are  returning  to  their  labour,  still  they  should  not 
be  fostered  in  the  idea  that  parliamentary  reform  is  a  panacea  for  an 
empty  stomach.  Most  patiently  have  the  working  classes  endured  the 
privations  entailed  upon  them  by  undue  speculation  ;  they  have  gone 
through  a  fearful  ordeal,  which  would  have  driven  continental  nations  into 
a  state  of  menacing  insanity  ;  but,  like  Englishmen,  they  have  remained 
true  to  themselves.  Now  that  they  are  recovering  firom  the  pressure  and 
enjoying  the  sweet  satisfaction  of  earning  a  '*  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair 
day's  work,**  it  would  be  cruel  to  lead  them  away  from  their  honest  labour 
by  any  exaggerated  ideas  of  their  political  importance,  and,  by  bringing 
up  the  reform  question,  imbue  them  with  the  dangerous  doctrine  that 
their  votes  are  of  vital  importance  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Hence, 
the  present  ministry  have  acted  wisely  in  deferring  the  reform  question 
until  the  reaction  has  taken  place,  and  the  workmen  are  in  such  a  pecu- 
niary position  that  they  can  argue  on  the  question  without  detriment  to 
their  more  immediate  interests. 

There  are,  however,  topics  on  which  the  new  ministry  can  exercise  its 
talent  without  risking  its  independence.  Becent  revelations  have  shown 
that  our  bankruptcy  law  is  in  a  most  unhealthy  condition.  The  system 
pursued  by  the  mercantile  world,  if  allowed  to  continue,  must  destroy  the 
national  prestige.  Here,  then,  is  a  field  in  which  the  Attorney-General 
can  display  his  undoubted  ability,  without  touching  on  any  vital  point. 
Nothing  is  so  stinging  to  an  Englishman  as  the  idea  that  the  national 
honour  is  assailed,  and  in  nothing  would  he  more  gladly  offer  a  helping 
hand  than  in  the  rectification  of  any  abuses  which,  even  by  implication, 
i^pear  to  lower  him  in  the  eyes  of  our  neighbours.  It  is  an  old,  but 
very  true,  remark,  that  if  the  French  would  exchange  their  commercial 
for  our  criminal  code,  the  legislature  of  the  two  countries  would  be  esta- 
blished on  a  perfect  basis.     Without  going  so  far,  we  believe  that  our 
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meicantUe  syrtem  oouM  be  plaood  on  a  mnch  more  mtiahdary  b^Aog 
if  our  legifllaton  would  deign  to  aooepi  a  notion  from  their  legal  brellaea 
acroes  the  ChanneL 

In  the  present  state  of  parties,  when  a  ooalition  can  OTmihrow  any 
ministiy,  no  matter  whether  it  be  hooestly  furthering  the  interests  <£tfae 
oountry,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  the  duration  of  a  ConserratiTe  gOTeoi- 
meut.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  scouted  the  notion  thaitbe 
Tories  have  accepted  offioe  on  sufferance ;  in  fiiet,  the  diaracter  of  dis 
members  of  the  administration  is  suffident  to  explode  any  sndi  idea,  how- 
ever  much  the  liberal  organs  may  desire  to  insinuate  it.  But  we  do  not 
think  that  the  present  govemmtfit  would  be  justified  in  laying  down  the 
power  merely  because' influences  are  brouc^ht  to  bear  on  the  House  wluoh 
must  necessarily  lead  to  a  defeat.  If  soim  a  combiaatbn  take  placoy  and 
should  the  Conservative  party  be  1^  in  a  minority,  die  government  will 
be  authorised  in  making  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  verdict  of  the  natioo. 
Englishmen  are  just ;  their  only  feult  in  political  matters  is,  thai  a 
popular  cry  will  lead  them  away,  and  Lord  Palmeiston  was  well  awan  of 
this,  or  he  would  have  tried  their  temper  once  again,  as  he  did  after  die 
Chinese  defeat.  If,  then,  the  Tory  government  should  by  any  accident 
be  left  in  a  minority  during  the  present  session,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  an  appeal  to  the  people  would  produce  a  very  diffinsent  result  SdU, 
we  should  mudi  prefer  to  avoid  such  a  dead-lode  of  public  businese  as 
must  ensue  firom  a  dissolution^  and  we  trust  that  the  Hmise^  duly  reffarsl* 
ing  the  situation  of  matters  at  present,  will  eiince  that  didnteiertedneas 
which  is  so  requisite  to  place  us  again  on  a  satisfactory  fiooting  with  oar 
neighbours,  and  to  ensure  our  rule  in  India^ 

Regarding  the  oonsdtutimi  of  the  present  ministry,  we  are  bound  to 
confess  our  admiration  of  the  skilful  manner  in  which  Lord  Der^  has 
executed  his  very  difficult  task.  The  names  of  the  ministers  are  a  gm^ 
rantee  of  honesty  of  purpose,  and  though  we  may  regret  the  abeenee  of 
Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  firam  the  list,  his  fervid  eloquence  will  be  at  die  dis* 
posal  of  the  govemmoit  in  the  House.  The  greatest  loss  we  haw  ex- 
perienced, however,  is  in  the  retirement  of  Lord  StiMtfosd  hmn  the 
embassy  at  Constantinople.  Such  a  loss  is  irrepasaUe,  and  may  lead  to 
very  serious  oonsequMioes  to  our  influence  in  die  East  His  unswerving 
poliey  set  at  defia^e  all  the^  intrigues  of  our  rivids,  and  Ua  innate  v&tA* 
tude  secured  him  the  respect,  if  not  the  love^  of  his  oppeoeidB.  Onee 
eonvineed  of  the  justice  of  die  course  he  was  pursumg,.  no  peBwasion 
eould  make  Loid  Strat^tnd  swerve  firom  it  i  he  was  inesaocaUa  wfasie 
l^fht  was  concerned,  and  gained  his  object  by  his  uaoomproniisia|^  ad* 
herence  to  the  poliey  he  had  selected  In  him  England  loses  one  of  the 
greatest  dif^matists  she  has  ever  had,  and  the  world  a  blight  exa« 
diat  unflinching  rectitude  is  the  best  weapon  with  which  to  foil 
iKfftuous  finesdng  of  that  school  in  which  Nesselrode  and  I' 
were  the  archididasculL 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  see  no  reason  to  despair  of  the 
stability  of  the  government,  and  if  they  are  permitted  to  prove  to  the 
nation  the  undoubted  capabilities  they  possess,  the  game  will  be  ntoro 
than  half  won.  The  opening  of  the  session  has  been  <Aaractefised  by  a 
display  of  generosity,  in  winch  the  whole  Hoosey  with  a  few  imndbos 
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exceptions,  appears  to  share,  and  we  believe  the  members  are  honestly 
disposed  to  give  the  ministry  a  fair  hearing.  Very  striking  was  that 
revelation  of  the  Cobdenite  views  lately  made  on  the  hustings,  in  which 
it  was  shown  that  the  great  leader  of  the  Manchester  party  regretted  has 
participation  ia  the  overthrow  of  the  last  Derby  minift^,  and  we  believe 
that  such  a  feeling  is  very  prevalent  through  the  country.  The  Whig 
ministries  that  have  assum^  office  in  succession  have  all  had  the  same 
taint :  while  serving  the  co«ntry  they  have  served  themselves  and  their 
lelattivs.  To  saoh  a  degree  had  due  spread,  that  the  ministerial  nepo- 
tian  hae  been  mmi&  the  sub^eot  of  public  oomment  and  jest  Ceiiui 
BoUe  fiMnilifts  have  become  pensionera  of  the  nation,  and,  so  soon  as  one 
oi  them  haa  obtained  the  rmna  of  power,  so  sordy  are  the  family  ini^ 
mti  regarded  as  the  primary  oonsideration.  There  will  certainly  be 
something  refreshing  in  a  government  which  enters  on  office  with  ptr- 
ttbAj  dean  haiid%  and  such  is  most  assundly  the  case  with  the  present 


We  are  sorry  to  find)  howwer,  iliat  ilw  oondoct  of  the  House  is  do4 
heatL  as  an  example  by  the  pablio  organs  of  the  liberal  party,  for  no 
opportunity  appearato  bs  negbeted  by  which  diaoredit  mi^  be  oast  upon 
tbe  Cooservafeives.  Hiis  is  a  feeling  vAnth  we  depveoate :  we  do  not 
SMk  fev  asstttence  or  even  silence  from  them,  but  we  think  they  go 
heyited  the  boimdt  of  eoartesy  in  the  misfepresentations  which  tiiey  so 
atediensly  brin^  before  tfie  pabfie.  At  the  present  moment,  dbofe  aU^ 
the  neoessity  of  a  stsonr  government  h  felt,  and  all  parties  ought  to 
eonfaine,  in  order  diat  they  mi^'  save  the  imperilled  haiiomr  and  &guAf 
ef  England.  The  Conservalivev  desire  to  be  judged  by  their  measnias^ 
and  by  them  are  prepared  to  stand  or  fall ;  but  thejr  have  an  equal  right 
to  demand  Aat  these  measures  shoold  not  be  prejudged  at  condemned 
wkhent  investigation.  And  we  foel  sure  that  suoh  an  appeal  to  a 
gmerous  natieii  will  not  be  made  in  vain ;  and  that  EngHshraen  w31 
not  safier  tbemaelves  to  be  led  astray,  but  patiently  wait  and  see  what 
ineafluios  are  proposed  by  the  Conservative  parfy  era  they  proeeed  to 
decide  en  then.  If  so  mnch  be  conceded,  we  have  no  fear  of  the  lundt; 
and  that  it  will  be  conceded,  as  an  aot  of  common  justice^  the  diaiaolsr 
•f  theBritish  nathm  is  a  soffioient  guasantee. 
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EFSHING  HEADLONG  INTO  MAEEIAGB. 
I. 

« 

A  DAZZLING  gleam  of  white  favours  flashed  into  the  admiring  eyes  of 
nmnerous  spectators,  as  a  string  of  carriages  and  horses  turned  prancing 
away  from  the  church  of  a  noted  suhurh  of  the  metropolis.  The  gay 
and  handsome  Augusta  Marsh  had  just  become  Mrs.  Courtenay,  and  the 
bridal  paiiiy  were  now  returning  home  to  partake  of  the  wedding  break- 
fast 

Dr.  Marsh,  a  physician,  was  popular  in  his  small  locality,  and  hb  five 
daughters  were  attractive  girls,  fully  expecting  to  make  good  marriages^ 
although  it  was  understood  that  they  would  have  no  fortune,  for  the 
doctor  lived  up  to  his  income,  if  not  beyond  it.  The  first  to  carry  oat 
the  expectation  was  Augusta,  who  married  Captain  Courtenay. 

The  captAin  was  onlv  a  captain  by  courtesy.  He  had  sold  out  of  the 
army  and  lived  upon  his  property,  five  bundled  a  year.  Quite  sufiGicient 
to  marry  upon,  thought  Augusta ;  but  the  captain,  what  with  his  dub, 
and  his  tiulor,  and  his  opera,  and  his  other  bachelor  expenses,  had  found 
it  little  enough  for  himself.  He  met  Augusta  Marsh,  fell  in  love  with 
her,  and  determined  to  renounce  folly  and  settle  down  into  a  married 
man.  Dr.  Marsh  had  no  objection,  Augusta  had  less ;  so  a  home  was 
set  up  at  Brompton,  and  this  was  the  wedding-day. 

It  need  not  be  described  :  they  are  all  alike :  if  the  reader  has  passed 
his,  he  knows  what  it  is ;  if  not,  he  can  live  in  expectation.  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Courtenay  departed  at  two  o'clock  on  their  wedding  tour,  the 
guests  followed,  and  the  family  were  left  alone,  to  themselves  and  to 
Aunt  Clem.  Aunt  Clem,  a  sister  of  Dr.  Marsh's,  rejoiced  in  the  bap- 
tismal name  of  Clementina,  which  had  been  long  since  shortened  by  her 
meces  into  Clem.  She  was  a  woman  of  some  judgment,  shrewd  and 
penetrating,  especially  with  regard  to  her  nieces'  faults,  and  whenever 
Aunt  Clem  wrote  word  from  the  country  that  she  was  coming  on  a  visit, 
they  called  it  a  black-letter  day. 

'*I  am  so  upset!"  uttered  Mrs.  Marsh,  sitting  down  with  a  half- 
groan. 

**  That's  through  eating  custard  in  a  morning,^  said  Aunt  Clem. 

"  Eating  nonsense,"  returned  Mrs.  Marsh.  **  Did  you  see  that  younff 
man  who  sat  next  to — which  of  the  girls  was  it  ? — to  you,  Annis,  I 
think  :  did  you  notice  him,  Clementina  ?" 

"  Yes.     A  nice-looking  man." 

''  Nice-looking !  Why,  he  has  not  got  a  handsome  feature  in  his 
face!" 

**  A  nice  countenance,  for  all  that,"  persisted  Aunt  Clem.  <*  One  you 
may  confide  in  at  the  first  glance.     What  of  him  ?" 

**  I  am  horribly  afraid  he  is  going  to  propose  for  one  of  the  girls.  He 
dropped  some  words  to  me ;  and  now,  instead  of  leaving  the  house,  he  is 
down  stairs,  closeted  with  the  doctor.     Which  of  you  girls  is  it  that  has 
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been  setting  him  on  to  do  this?^  cried  Mrs.  Marsh,  abmptly  taming  to 
her  daughters.     *^  Annu,  what  are  you  looking  so  led  for?*' 

Annis  Marsh  did  look  red,  and  yerj  conscious.  An  attachment, 
hidden  hitherto  from  all  but  themselves,  existed  between  her  and  GeofiFiy 
Lance,  and  they  had  come  to  the  resolution  to  make  it  known.  Mrs. 
Marsh's  surmise  that  he  was  now  speaking  to  the  doctor  was  correct ; 
and  the  doctor  came  up  with  the  news. 

<'  What  answer  did  you  give  him  ?**  asked  Mrs.  Marsh. 

**  Told  him  that  if  he  and  Annis  had  made  up  their  minds  to  try  it,  I 
should  not  say  nay,**  replied  the  doctor.  "  And  asked  him  to  come  in 
to  spend  the  eyening.** 

Mrs.  Marsh  looked  daggers ;  three  of  the  young  ladies  looked  the 
same.     **  Let  them  marry.  Dr.  Marsh !  let  them  marry  upon  nothing  !" 

"  Oh,  come,  it's  not  so  bad  as  that,"  said  the  doctor.  ''  He  has  three 
hundred  a  year.  What  did  you  and  I  begin  life  upon,  old  lady,  eh? 
Annis,  ask  your  mamma  if  it  was  not  considerably  less  than  that." 

<<  Nonsense !"  crossly  responded  Mrs.  Marsh,  as  the  doctor  went  out, 
laughing.  ^^  The  cases  are  not  at  all  alike,  Annis ;  you  must  see  that 
they  are  not.  Your  papa's  was  a  rising  profession ;  and  Lance  will  stick 
at  his  three  hundred  a  year  all  his  life.'' 

^  What  is  this  Mr.  liance  T*  inquired  Aunt  Clem.     ''  A  gentleman  ?" 

"  Oh,  of  course  a  gentleman.  He  was  bringing  up  for  the  Bar,  but 
his  father  died,  and  there  was  a  hitch  about  money.  I  belieye  he  did 
eat  his  terms  and  get  called,  but  he  had  nothing  len  to  liye  upon  while 
practice  came,  and  was  glad  to  accept  the  secretaryship  of  a  public  insti- 
tution. He  gets  300^.  a  year,  and  he'll  neyer  get  more,  for  it  is  a  6zed 
salaiy,  not  a  rising  one.     Don't  be  led  into  absurdity,  Annis." 

**  Mamma,"  said  Annis,  going  up  to  her  and  speaking  in  a  low  tone^ 
full  of  emotion,  '*I  will  neyer  marry  contrary  to  your  approbation, 
neither  would  Geoffry  take  me  on  such  terms.  But  I  hope  you  will 
not  hold  out  against  us.  I  haye  heard  you  say  how  mudi  you  liked 
him.'' 

'*Sol  do,  Annis,"  answered  Mrs.  Marsh,  somewhat  appeased  by  the 
words  and  tone,  '^  but  you  neyer  heard  me  say  that  I  liked  his  income, 
or  thought  him  a  desirable  match  for  one  of  my  daughters.  Three 
hundred  a  year !     It's  auite  ridiculous,  child." 

'<  We  haye  considered  it  in  all  points,  dearest  mamma,  and  talked  it 
oyer  a  great  deal,"  resumed  Annis,  timidly,  "  and  we  feel  sure  that  we 
shall  do  yery  well  upon  it,  and  liye  comfortably.  Tou  know  I  haye  had 
some  experience  in  keeping  house  on  small  means,  at  Aunt  Ruttley's." 

"  For  goodness'  sake,  Annis,  don't  bring  up  Aunt  Ruttiey,"  interrupted 
Sophy  Marsh.  <*  The  poor  curate's  stipend  is  but  a  hundred  a  year,  with 
the  parsonage  to  liye  in  and  a  flock  of  children  to  fill  it.  You  are  head 
cook  and  bottie- washer  when  you  are  staying  there,  I  expect  They  must 
liye  upon  bread  and  cheese  half  their  time,  and  pinch  and  contriye  from 
year's  end  to  yearns  end." 

"  But  do  yon  not  see  that  my  insight  into  how  they  nrana^e  their 
pinching  and  contriying  will  be  of  great  sendee  to  me  f "  returned  Annis^ 
m  a  patient  tone.  '<  Mamma,  I  know  I  could  manage  well  on  three 
hundred  a  year,  and  haye  eyerything  comfortable.  You  should  detect  no 
pinchbg  in  my  house^  come  as  often  as  you  would." 
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<^If  Laoe«  had  a  ptoflpeci  et  an  incioasi  of  rinng  to  five  ot  «jc 
hundred  in  th«  oounae  of  a  £dw  yeart — ^I  would  let  you  promiaa  to  maoj 
himtben^  with  all  my  hearty  Annis/' 

*'  But  the  very  &ct  of  hk  not  halving  it,  of  his  inoame  being  a  fiaail 
osiev  has  induced  us  to  wish  to  risk  it,  mamma.  J£  we  wait,  it  will  bft  ii# 
betteE}  and— oby  mamma!  pray  don't  say  that  we  must  separateT 

'<  Annis,  child,"  interrupted  Aunt  Clemi  '^  if  you  spend  three  lumdni 
the  first  year,  youfU  want  foir  the  second,  and  five  llie  third." 

«  But  we  do  not.  intend  to  ^end  three  the  first  year,"  said  Amis, 
qnickly.  "  Our  old  nurse  had  a  £Bivourite  saying,  which  she  always 
impressed  upon  us  when  we  saw  the  sugar  cup  ftul  and  asked  for  moM 
sugan  I  repeated  it  one  day  to  Geoffiry,  and  made  him  laugh.  ^  Spare 
at  the  sack's,  mouth*^    It  is  what  we  mean  to  do  with  our  income." 

"  No  unmarried  girl  can  form  an  idea  how  expenses  increase  afisr  the 
fimt  few  months,"  continued  Aunt  Clem. 

^<  I  suppose  they  do,"  assented  Annia.  **  The  wear  and  tear  e£  fioraih 
tire,  which  must  he  replaoed^  and  the  breakages^  and  the  baying  new 
clothes,  when  those  laid  ia  at  tiie  wedding,  are  worn  out     All  theft 


<<  Ah,"  said  Aunt  Clem,  "  there's  something  woraa  comes.     Babies.*' 
«  Oh^— babies,"  said  Annii^  im  m  dobioos  tone^  '^  I  have  heard  liiey 

bnng  love  with  tbenu" 

'*It  is  to  be  hoped  they  do,  peer  things^"  sharply  njoined  A«ai 

Ckm,  ^<  or  I  don't  Imow  wliat  would  become  of  them.     But  they  doa't 

bring  money  J* 

"^ Well,'^  said  Annis,  with  a  glowing  cheek,  ^<  we  hwe  deftBrmined  to 

try  it,  with  all- its  haiards,  if  only  papa  and  mamma  will  approve^" 
'*  And  suppose  your  papa  and  mamma  do  not  approve  ?'* 
'^  Then  we  must  wait  patiently  for  better  days,"  sighed  Annis. 
**  And  live  ppoii  hope,"  said  Aunt  Clem,  ^  which  ie  ahe«t  aa  satis* 

factory  as  fiviag  upon  air.     Well»  Anni%  I  side  with  jou.     You  shaH 

have  my  helping  word  for  it" 

^'  You  are  not  serious,  Clementina  T.^  exdaimed  Mm  Marsh* 

''  Indeed  I  am.     I  should  not  counsel  every  girl  to  many  upon  thsae 

hundred  a  year^  but  Anms  and  Mr.  Lanee  seem  to  have  well  considered 

what  they  are  about,  and  am  prepared  to  maka  tke  best  of  ite  diA- 

enltiea/' 


IxikneighboufaoDd  where  hoase^reni  was  cheaper  than  at&oiBpton, 
bat  within  a  walk  el  it».dBd  Mb.  and  Moa  Laoee  asttie  dowm  Fer  the 
foil  oeasent  of  Mrsi^  Marsh  was  won  over,  drnwedding"  took  nlaoe,  and 
they  weee  fahrly  lanncheA  in  lib^&r  bettsr  or  for  woiaa^  upoo  ttteir  three 
httttdredayeaa.  Their  mat  was  thirty^fiire  ponnds,  and  for  its  sias  die 
house  was  really  a  handsome-looking  house,  which  a  gendeman.  need  not 
be  ashamed  to  aoknowledge  as  his  residenoe.  Income  and  other  taxes 
amounted  to  aboot  fifteen,  and  the  fiffy  poands  was  a  luog^  item  oat  of 
their  income:  there  was  also  tlie  fire  and  lifia  insuraooe.  Amua  seemed 
fully  determined  to  carry  oat  her  scheme  o£  eccMmy:  thaurh,  in  dciag 
ibis,  she  gave  great  xuBkaig^  in  eaeer  tapa  paints,,  toi  aema  olherftmMly. 
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Upon  the  return  of  Mrs.  Marsh  and  faer  daughters  (Tomihm* two  monflis' 
anBool  sojoimi  at  the  Mirade,  the  jfouog  kdim  hastened  to  oaH  upon 
Aflnis,  who  had  then  been  marriad  about  6v%  mmtlis.  It  she«ld  be  tSb^ 
flerred  that  Annk,  beio^  of  a  mnet,  patient,  nsefol  ifispoeitioii,  liad 
aKrajs  been  ooBsidend>lT  dietated  to  and  snubbed  by  her  sisters;  md 
mom  diat  she  was  mairied  they  forgot  to  diaoonthiueihe  habit 

^JSooh  bad  auEnagement,  Anmsr'  be^n  Sophy  «t  enee.  ^  Three 
e'ciook  in  the  day,  and  year  4X>ok  aniweied  the  door  to  «s.  -Wliere  'wts 
Bdbeooar 

^'Rebeeeais  gfrne,"  vepKfd  Mrs.  Laaee.     *^  I  hafve  only  Mary.*' 

**  Only  Mary!"  uttered  Miss  Sophy,  aghast  **  fimUy,  <Md  yon  hmct 
Ifait?     Whatefer  can  yen  mean,  Amos  ?" 

**  Well — ^it  happened  in  this  way,*  sud  Annis.  -*<  Rebeeeadvd  not  snitt 
she  tras  careless,  insolent  to  Mary,  and  caused  mudi  tronble.  6e  I  mt 
her  -warning.  It  then  oecurred  to  an  that  as  my  wedding  visits  had  been 
all  paid  to  me,  and  we  irere  not  Ukely  to  see  mickk  eeremonions  eempaays 
I  might  as  wc^  for  n  time,  keep  only  Mary.  So  I  spoke  to  QenflRry,  and 
he  told  me  to  try  it  if  I  liked,  nod  Mary  said  she  woidd  rather  be  «lene 
than  hev«  the  anooyanee  of  a  Berraat  fike  Rebeeca.  Ton  cannot  tidnk 
hew  well  it  answevs.  Mary  is  a  most  snperier  eerrmty  knows  her  weA, 
and  does  it  thoroughly;  and  she  is  always  tidy.  Yon  know  her  to  he  ike 
cook,  hot  yon  nonld  not  have  toM  it  firani  her  appeal  nwce.  0he  is  not 
fine,  it  is  tme^  hut  more  respectable-looking  than  many  ef  tfie  hense  and 
ptrioar  maids.* 

**  But  such  a  degrading  thing  to  keep  only  one  servant !''  rementtnited 
Miss  Manfa.    ^  L^  the  common  people  t* 

^Ours  is  only  «  eommon  ineome,'^  nnswered  Anns.  '*!  told  papa 
what  I  had  done,  om  day  that  he  drove  here  to  see  me,  mad  he  praised 
me  for  it" 

^Oh,  papa  hm  vnoh  old-f asfatoned  notions;  smneiliing  like  your tnru, 
AuHMB.  Wait  tOl  ynn  hear  what  mamma  aays  to  itf  "One  eerrantl  H 
mn^  tell  agnmst  yon  with  nil  year  friends.^ 

''No," replied  Mrs.  Lance,  warmly ;  •**or,  if  it  eonld,  they  wouM'be 
fipieods  not  -worUi  retaining.  If  they  eame  here  and  found  my  house  foil 
of  confoskm,  of  disoemfotft,  my  s«!¥aot  dirty,  mysdf  umepresental^le^ 
they  might  have  cause ;  but,  excepting  that  they  do  not  see  two  senrafltt, 
everythmg  is  as  ovderly  and  asoe  as  i^rai  Beheeoa  was  here.  I  and  my 
hnsband  are  not  ike  less  genttepeople,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  ntthet 
xispeet  as  the  more  for  saBiiaoing  eastern  'to  right  If  we  happen  toliave 
any  one  to  dine  with  fB,  or  two  or  three  friends  for  ihe  evening,  Mary 
•ends  round  for  bar  enter,  whe  wsits  nie^.^ 

**  Bat  how  en  earth  do  yon  manage  with  one  semmt  t  Aaga«ta,wMh 
her  three,  oomplains  bitterly  that  the  work  is  not  hatf  done.*' 

^  There  it  an  impreasion  with  many  experieneed  pesple  thutthe  lirger 
y«ar  number  ef  esrvaats,  the  less  is  yonr  work  dene,''  emiled  Mrs.  Laaoe. 
^  IViere  is  TeaUy  not  so  much  to  do  in  this  house,  and  plenty  of  time  td 
do  it  in.     We  hieakfost  at  eis^,  whieh  gives  Qeoffiry— ^^ 

''My  graoions!    Eight!    DoToneontrive  togetnp?* 

^  Yes,"  said  Annis,  *'  ami  like  it  maeh  better  than  om*  lav^  lieurs  at 
home.  By  nine,  or  eoon  after,  GeoGfry  leaves :  -which  gives  hmi  time  to 
'  ineomfoittsUytetheeffite4^^^[aartertDtan." 
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"  Toa  don't  mean  to  say  he  walks  ?" 

'<  Yes,  and  walks  home,  except  in  very  bad  weather.  He  says  were  it 
not  for  this  walk,  night  and  morning,  he  should  not  hare  safBcient 
exercise  to  keep  him  in  health :  and  of  coarse  it  is  so  much  omnibus  moDe;y 
sayed.  He  laughs  at  those  gentlemen  who  ride  into  tovm,  and  sit  steir- 
ing  in  their  chambers,  or  in  an  office  or  counting-house  all  day,  e^^ecially 
those  who  have  need  to  be  frugal,  as  we  have,  and  then  ride  home  again: 
no  exercise,  no  saving,  and  in  time  it  will  be  no  health.  W^ — Geofiy 
goes  at  nine,  then  Mary  takes  away  the  breakfiast-things,  washes  them 
up,  puts  her  kitchen  strai^t,  and  goes  to  her  up-stairs  work,  which  in 
our  nouse  is  not  much.  By  eleven  o'clock  she  has  frequently  changed 
her  gown  and  cap,  and  has  no  more  to  do  till  time  to  prepare  for  dinner 
at  five.  One  day  she  asked  me  if  I  could  not  give  her  some  seeks  of 
master's  to  dam,  as  she  did  not  like  sitting  with  her  hands  before  her.** 

<' Your  house  is  quite  a  prodigy-house,"  cried  Sophy,  in  a  tone  border- 
ing on  sarcasm.     ''  It  seems  there's  never  any  cleaning  going  on.** 

"  I  did  not  say  so,"  retorted  Annis.  '^  In  a  small  house — small  com* 
pared  to  ours  at  home— -with  only  three  people  in  it,  and  the  paint,  and 
carpets,  and  furniture  all  new,  there  b  not  a  g^reat  deal  ci  cleaning  re- 
quired, but  what  there  is,  if  punctually  done.  Mary  has  her  days  (or  it| 
and  on  those  days  I  help." 

''  With  the  scrubbing  ?'  asked  Miss  Marsh,  with  an  impervious  face. 

*^  No^"  laughed  Annis.  ^'  While  she  does  that,  I  go  into  the  kitchen, 
wash  up  the  breakfiust-things,  and,  should  it  be  required,  set  forward  with 
the  dinner." 

**  Set  forward  for  a  five  o'clock  dinner  at  nine  in  the  moming  ?" 

^'  Yes,  all  that  can  be  done  of  it.  I  make  the  pudding  or  the  pie, 
should  we  be  ^ing  to  have  one  that  day ;  ot,  if  there  is  any  meat  to  be 
hashed,  I  cut  it  no :  those  sort  of  things.  Then  I  dust  the  drawings 
room — and  indeea  I  generally  do  that,  for  its  ornaments  take  so  long^ 
and  on  these  busy«days  I  dust  my  own  bedroom ;  and,  in  shorty  do  many 
little  odds  and  ends  of  work,  so  that  Mary  gets  over  her  deaning  and  u 
dressed  almost  as  soon  as  on  other  days." 

**  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  Mr.  Lance's  choice  fell  upon  yon,  Annis. 
We  should  not  like  to  be  degraded  to  do  the  business  of  a  servant-of-all- 
work.* 

<<  There  is  no  degradation  in  it,"  cried  Annis,  with  spirit ;  '*  what  d^ra- 
dation  can  ihere  be  ?  Were  I  a  nobleman's  daughter  or  a  millionnaire'e, 
my  condescending  to  know  practically  anything  about  it  would  be  be- 
neath me,  quite  out  of  place :  but  in  our  class  of  life — ^yes,  Emily,  I 
speak  of  ours,  mine  and  yours — it  is  anything  but  derogatory  to  help  in 
these  domestic  trifles,  u  it  takes  me  an  hour  a  day — ana  it  does  not 
take  me  more  on  an  average,  I  don't  know  what  it  may  do  in  time— • 
what  then?  It  is  an  hour  well  spent;  an  hour  that  I  might  firitter 
away,  if  I  did  not  have  it  to  do.  It  does  not  make  my  hands  coarse,  less  fit 
for  m^  drawing  afterwards  or  my  embroidery,  and  it  does  not  soil  my  nice 
mommg-dress,  for  I  have  made  a  large  brown  holland  apron  to  go  nearly 
all  round  me,  and  I  turn  up  my  sleeves ;  in  short,  it  does  not  render  me 
one  whit  less  ihe  lady,  when  I  sit  in  my  drawing-room  and  recdve  any 
friend  who  may  call  upon  me.    Do  I  look  less  like  one  to  you  ?" 

**  Psha^  Anms  I    You  picked  up  these  notions  of  kitchen  manag«ne&t 
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at  poor  Aunt  Ruttlej's,  but  you  ought  not  to  be  forming  your  ideas  upon 

**  And  very  glad  I  am  that  I  did  pick  them  np.  But  if  I  had  not,  if 
I  had  had  as  little  experience  in  domestic  usefulness  as  you,  I  beliere 
ihey  would  have  come  to  me  with  the  necessity" 

<^  Oh,  no  doubti"  said  Sophy,  scornfully;  <<  you  were  inclined  by  natoxe 
to  these  low-lived  notions,  Annis.'* 

*^  There  are  notbns  abroad,"  grayely  responded  Mrs.  Lance,  ^<  that  for 
people  in  our  pretentious  class  of  society  (I  cannot  help  calling  it  so,  for 
we  ape  the  ideas  and  manners  only  suited  to  those  &r  abore  us),  all  par- 
ticipation in,  all  acquaintance  eren,  with  domestic  duties  is  a  tmng  to  be 
ashamed  of,  never  to  be  owned  to,  but  contemptuously  denied.  They 
are  wrong  notions,  wicked  notions ;  false  and  hollow :  for  they  lead  to 
embarrassment,  to  unpaid  debts,  to  the  wrongmg  of  our  neighbours ;  and 
the  sooner  the  fashion  go^  out|  the  more  sensible  society  will  prove 
itselfl  I  don't  know  which  is  the  worst :  a  woman  who  entirely  neglects 
to  look  after  her  household,  where  her  station  and  circumstances  demand 
it,  or  one  who  makes  herself  a  domestic  drudge.  Both  extremes  are  bad, 
and  both  should  be  avoided/' 

<<  Do  you  mean  that  as  a  cat  at  Augusta  ?"  asked  Miss  Marsh — ^<ihe 
n^lecting  of  her  household  ?" 

**  No,  Emily,  I  was  speaking  generally ,"  replied  Mrs.  Lance ;  *^  though 
I  wish  Augusta  did  look  a  littie  more;  to  hers.  It  would  have  been  weH 
for  us,  I  tmnk,  had  mamma  brought  us  up  in  a  more  domestic  manner. 
There  is  another  fallacy  of  the  present  day :  the  bringing  up  young 
ladies  to  play  and  dance,  but  utterly  incapable  as  to  the  nmng  of  a  house* 
hald." 

<<  Sneak  for  yourself,  if  you  please,  Annis.  We  would  raiher  be  ex- 
cused kitchen  rule." 

'<  Why,  look  at  Augusta,"  returned  Mrs.  Lance; ''  would  it  be  well  for 
lier,  or  not,  to  check  and  direct  her  household  ?  Their  expenditure  must 
be  very  laige :  too  large,  I  fear,  for  the  captain's  income." 

'^At  any  rate,  you  seem  determined  not  to  eir  on  the  same  side. 
Take  care  you  do  not  degenerate  into  the  other,  the  domestic  drudge^ 
Annis." 

^  I  shall  never  do  that — at  least,  if  I  know  myself"  qmckly  replied 
Mrs.  Lance.  ^*  I  have  too  much  regard  for  my  husband,  am  too  soli* 
eatous  to  retain  his  respect  and  afiPection :  a  aomestio  drudge  cannot 
remain  a  refined,  well-informed  woman,  an  enlightened  companion.  We 
keep  up  our  literary  tastes,  our  reading ;  and  our  evenings  are  delight* 
foL  JNo,  I  shall  escape  that,  I  hope,  Emily;  though  I  am  learning  to 
iron." 

^'I  wonder  you  don't  learn  to  wash,"  indignantly  retorted  Miss 
MarsL 

''  I  did  wash  a  pair  of  lace  sleeves  the  other  morning,"  laughed  Mrs. 
Lanoe,  '*  but  they  turned  out  so  yellow  that  Mary  had  to  submit  them  to 
some  whiteniiu|^  process  of  her  own,  and  I  do  not  think  I  shall  try  affain. 
She  washes  allmy  lace  things  and  Geoffiry's  collius,  and  she  is  teacning 
me  to  iron  them.  Ironing  was  an  accomplishment  I  did  not  see  much 
o^  at  the-panonage,  for  I  believe  everything  in  the  whole  weekly  wash 
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WM  nmngledy  exotftiuj  -oDde's  shiriB  and  bokb.  Hit  nupliM  al«i«j« 
was  :  auot  used  to  say  he  would  know  no  better.  I  am  trying  to  be  wy 
w^l,  I  assure  yon.     I  go  to  market/' 

"Go  to  where?" 

<<  To  market.  To  the  bntriwr's  and  ^  gfeengneer's,  aad  to  Ae 
o4htt  tradespeopk.  Not  every  day,  but  on  s  Salafday  always^  and  ]per« 
haps  ODce  in  the  week  besides.^ 

*^  To  save  the  Jagi  of  the  boys  who  come  loand  for  ordars^f"  asked 
Miss  Jemima  Marsh,  who  was  a  very  silent  giii,  and  maly  spoba 

«<Na.  To  saie  Geoffipy's  poefcet,"  rspKad  Mrs.  Laaea.  ^'For  the 
fiiat  two  or  three  months  we  ofdared  efery thing  iimA  way,  hot  Iftondit 
waold  not  dkr  With  meat,  esneoially.  We  had  unprofitable  piaoaa, 
wxthout  knowing  the  weight,  without  knowing  the  prioe :  for  in  deliTaiw 
kg  the  orders  to  the  boy^  thebnlcher  of  eoorse  sands  what  he  Uses,  and 
claiBges  what  he  iikes.  Now  that  I  go  myself  to  the  bntdier's  I  ehoose 
my  meat,  and  see  it  weighed,  and  know  the  priee  of  eferydnig  before  I 
my  it.    It  is  a  very  g»at  saving.'* 

«<  I  don't  ilaak  Aimis  iswroi^  dwte,''deoidsd  Sophy,  *<£orinany  mrf 
good  fftmilies  go  to  market  themseWes." 

**^  And  I  wish  more  did,"  added  Mrs.  Lanee.  -*'  I  wiA  you  aatM  per- 
suade Augusta  into  doing  so.  I  spoke  to  her  about  it,  and  she  nwrai 
ma  whether  I  was  oat  of  my  mind.** 

^  These  is  less  ooeasion  for  Mib.  Courtenay  to  tnmbleteidf,''  wid 
Miss  Marsh,  loftfly;  ^*she  did  not  marry  upon  thiae  hundred  a  year.** 

«<  Well,  I  am  wy-happy,"  said  Annis,  brightly,  ««aMioagh  we  ha?a 
hsit  idnree  hundfad  n  year.'* 

**  And  one  servant,"  interposed  Miss  Marsh. 

"<  And  one  asmnt,"  laughed  Amis.  "^  Bat  I  ^  assoie  yuo,  ire 
manage  better  without  Rebecca  than  with  her :  and  as  we  ahall  %a 
oUiged  in  a  few  months'  time  to  take  -a  second  aenraot,  I  ihanght  we 
oagtat  to  do  with  one  until  dMU." 

"  There!"  uttsted  Sophy.  «< Thai's  just  what  Aant  Ckm  said.  I 
kavw  it  is,  and  you  need  not  prqNve  to  raiy  it,  Amiie.  You  mean  that 
the  hafaies  will  be  begianiag  r 

HI. 

Thx  babies  did  hegin.  <<Tiiaaomelittb  dr?iagcraaturas,"  waa  Aant 
Clam's  comment;  ^tfaey  are  sure  to  oeme  aMner  they  are  wanted  or 
not,  and  the  wont  of  it  is,  there's  no  end  to  them,  no  knowing  whero 
tfaejv'U  stop." 

And  the  time  went  on,  and  they  still  came;  went  on  till  Mm. 
Conrtenaylnd  threanad  Mrs.  Lance  two,  the  fcemer  to  iier  unapeabible 
dismay. 

Eor  she  oould  not  afford  it.  No ;  Captain  and  Mrs.  Courtenay  had 
afforded  diemselaes  too  oamy  hnusies,  to  leave  room  for  Aat  of  batssa, 
Thay  had  oommitted  a  tembk  mistake  in  marrying  tqMm  their  'five 
hundred  a  year,  and  that  not  an  iaoreaainff  mcome.  It  was  not  onty 
that  they  had  set  tip  their  household  and  begun  iiousekeeping  upon  a 
scale  that  would  absorb  every  shilling  of  it,  but  the  ea  eapttfin,  aocns- 
tomed  to  his  clubs  and  their  expensive  society,  was  not  a  man  who  couM 
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practise  eoonomy  out  of  doors,  any  more  than  his  wife  understood  it  in. 
The  captain  could  not  put  on  a  soiled  pair  of  gloves,  he  could  not  give 
up  his  social  habits,  he  nerer  dreamt  of  such  a  thing  as  not  going  to  ^e 
opera  several  times  in  the  season,  and  to  the  theatres  ad  Ubitum^  his  wife 
being  often  with  him,  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  give  up  his  daily  botUe 
of  ezpenrive  wine,  and  he  rarely  scrupled  to  take  a  cab,  when  an  omni- 
bus, or  his  own  legs,  would  have  served  as  well.  They  began  house^ 
keeping  upon  three  servants  ;  two  maids,  and  a  tiger,  who  eat  as  mudli 
as  the  whole  house  put  together.  The  house  was  larger  than  that  of 
Mrs.  Lance,  and  they  kept  more  company,  but  two  efficient  servants,  with 
proper  management,  might  have  done  the  work  well ;  only  it  was  neces- 
sary, for  appearance'  sake,  so  boih  Captain  and  Mrs.  Courtenay  deemed, 
to  take  fnot  bdng  able  to  afford  a  footman)  a  third  maid  or  a  tiger :  and 
ihey  took  the  l^t-named  article.  Next  came  the  babies,  and  with  the 
advent  of  the  first,  the  tiger  was  discharged  and  a  third  maid  taken  in 
bis  place :  and  now  that  there  were  three  diildren  there  were  four  maids. 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Courtenay  also  liked  to  go  out  of  town  in  autumn, 
and  tney  were  fond  of  gaiety,  went  to  parties  and  gave  them.  Their 
housekeeping  was  on  an  extensive  scale  compared  with  their  income  ; 
Mrs.  Courtenay  was  no  manager,  she  knew  literally  nothing  of  practical 
domestic  details  when  she  married,  and  she  did  not  seek  to  acquire  them  ; 
ber  servants  were  improvident  and  wasteful,  she  could  not  shut  her  eyes 
to  that ;  but  her  attempts  at  remedying  the  evil  oiiJy  amounted  to  an 
occasional  stcnm  of  scolding,  and  to  the  sending  ofiT  cook  after  cook. 
They  got  into  debt,  they  grew  deeper  into  it  with  every  month  and  year, 
and  Captain  Courtenay,  besieged  out  of  his  seven  senses,  was  &m  to 

etch  up  matters  by  borrowing  money  of  a  gentleman  named  Ishmael 
m.     Of  course  he  fleeced  mm  wholesale. 

Thfiir  real  troubles  of  life  were  looming  ominously  near,  the  fruits  of 
their  short-sighted  union,  of  their  improvident  course.  Captain  Courtenay 
and  his  wife,  with  their  five  hundred  a  year,  had  launched  into  marriage, 
their  firiends  crowing  over  their  sure  prospects :  Mr.  Lance  and  Annis, 
and  their  despised  three  hundred,  bad  been  browbeat  in  society  for 
darine  to  risk  it :  but  the  despised  ones  were  conquerors,  and  the  lauded 
ones  had  failed.  How  was  it  ?  The  one  party  had  looked  their  future 
full  in  the  face,  and  deliberately  resolved  to  confine  their  simple  desires 
vnthin  less  than  their  income,  arming  themselves  against  temptation ; 
the  other  had  not  so  looked  at  it,  but  had  got  themselves  into  embarrass- 
ment, through  what  they  would  have  called  sheer  inability  to  keep  out 
of  it.  They  had  not  calculated ;  they  had  begun  life  too  expensively ; 
bad  not  controlled  their  self-indulgences ;  everything  was  on  too  large  a 
scale :  and  now  neither  knew  how  to  go  back  to  a  smaller. 

They  were  ntting  together  one  dull  winter^s  day,  very  dull  themselves, 
and  talkmg  over  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  a  dull  strain.  The  aspect  was 
worse  than  either  thought:  Mrs.  Courtenay  really  did  not  know  its 
extent,  and  the  captain  was  careless  and  blind.  The  captain  had  received 
his  quarterly  income,  and  had  immediately  parted  with  most  of  it,  for 
sundry  demands  were  pressing.  How  they  were  to  go  on  to  the  next 
quarter,  and  how  the  Christmas  bills  were  to  be  paid,  was  hidden  in  the 
w(»nb  of  the  future. 

''  They  are  so  much  larger  than  usual,"  murmured  Captun  Courtenay 
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iamag  %  duia  bosket  towvdB  liiiii>  d»  UUi^  rec^tad^  and  lewoNly 
prooeedi&g  to  tm&ld  fooie  o£  then. 

M  £aeb  year  bngs  ftdditioiial  mBpfma%^  faaaaiked  Mm.  CMotMay*. 
^Foor  semuils  ooet  mon^  tban  thm:  not  to  qieak  cf  tba  nhildiwi ; 
flioogfa  dMj  ave  but  little  eqwoae  yet.'' 

Captain  Covrtm?  had  the  oostenta  of  on*  oC  tke  UUa  voder  Ua  ej» 
at  the  tiaae  his  wite  spokew  *^ Little  ezpeHse,  yo«  say,  Avmata!  I 
suppose  iUa  if  fNTtkeamaadit'eprettf  neat  20i  It's  headed  '  Cfadi'^ 
Bd7-liDeii  Wazebooie.' '' 

""ImeantiiidieMtterof  Ibod*  Of  eowsetlwy  hagmtoboekthed: 
aod  I  don't  know  anything  more  eoB<ly  dion  in&nts'  dnas*  Cambai^ 
and  lace,  nd  baannettes,  and  all  the  rest  of  it'' 

'«So  I  should  think,"  qnodi  die  detain;  ^^bsre'a  tUrij  shilKnga  for 
six  shirtk    Do  yo«  pnt  balnea  into  shirti  P 

«' ¥niat  eiae  ^boidd  we  put  diem  into  ?" 

«<How  long  are  they---a  fi)ot?  Fiie  sUUkga  a  sUrtl  Why,  it's 
naarhr  as  mudi  as  I  give  lor  mine." 

<<  Delicate  Fiendi  eambne,  trimand  widi  Yalsnciennea^''  rrphJatd 
Mrs.  Coortenay.    "^  We  can't  dues  a  baby  in  hopeacking." 

<<Laee  is  die  largest  item  in  the  bill.  Hsn^advee  povda  eig^itaea 
shillnigs  lor  hKe^  Aogusta." 

«*0i,  they  are  dreadfol  EtUe  thiiig*  to  destioy  thenr  cap  bosdera. 
When  diey  get  three  or  four  mnodm  M^  ^_JP^  w^ir  hands  and  away 
dfe^  pidl,  and  the  lace  ii  soon  in  tattMi  This  hsi  darling  bafcy  haa 
ahraaay  destroy^  twow'' 

'«  tWt  off  dieb  cqw  and  let  them  pdl  at  tiieir  own  haadB,  if  dMy  want 
to  pad!,''  cried  the  eaptaaa.    '<  Thaf  a  how  I  skoaU  cure  tbem^  Ai^nsta*" 

<<  Would  you,"  retorted  Mrs.  Coustsnay.  ^h  baby  without  a  cap  is 
frightfiiL  Eaeeipt  for  its  hmg  white  robes^  aobody  eovid  tel  wbedw  it 
was  a  monkey  oe  a  cfaiid.'' 

^  Some  of  this  lace  is  charged  half-a^crewn  a  yaid^  and  same  thsee  and 


*<  The  Aree  and  sia^miy  was  fbi  the  efaiistsnaigr  Of  comne  that 
had  to  be  good." 

^  I  saw  soaso  lace  mariced  up  at  twopence  a  yard,  yesletdayy  in  Ox** 
find-street,  ^pnte  as  pretty  as  aavy  the  t>aby  wean,  fer  sft  I  can  ake« 
That  would  be  good  enos^  to  tear,  Anaaata." 

^l&j  dear,  as  yov  don't  undentand  bafaiea'  things,  theremasli  nagr 
be  eneosed,"  said  Mrs* Govtenay.  ^'CoasaMo  rubbisii  «f  cotftenlasais 
not  fit— ^ 

<' Halfe  r  shouted  the  captain,  widi  an  emphasb  diat  starded  Ua  wife, 
as  he  opened  anodier  of  the  bills,  "^  her^s  94).  fir  meat  d»  yew  r 

**  So  I  saw,"  moumfaDy  rsptted  Mss.  Coiarlauay* 

^How  can  we  hafe  eaten  meat  to  that  aaaoantB  We  eask^t  \mi9% 
eaten  itr'* 

^  I  suppose  we  have  not  eaten  i^  yoa  and  I ;  b«t  it  has  been  eon- 
sumed  in  the  hoase^"  was  the  teaty  scjoindsr  of  MzSb^  Coartsaayy  wheee 
eonscienee  secretly  aeeosed  her  of  something  bemg  ladioalfy  wxqm  in 
the  housekeeping  d^MVtBMnt, and  which  die,  itshMd^didnot  hnownew 
to  set  to  rights. 

<«  Besides  die  fish  and  poakrybiUi^  and  ktaof  gaaw  werfaadsant  us, 
and  I  sometimes  dining  at  the  club !    How  is  it^  Augusta  ?" 
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**l  f^yii  I  eoM  tell  haw  ti  is,''  dhe  answwred:  ''that  k,  I  wish  I  eotild 
tell  how  to  lessen  it.  The  bills  come  in  weekly,  and  I  look  them  OTer^ 
and  there's  not  a  single  joint  that  seems  to  have  been  had  in  unneces- 
8$ailj*  Thejr  do  eat  enormously  in  the  kitchen,  but  how  is  it  to  be 
piet«nted?    We  eannot  lode  tip  the  feod." 

*^  The  servants  must  be  outrageously  extravagant" 

^*I  often  tdl  yoa  m,  but  yov  don't  listen,  and  I  am  at  continual  wacr- 
fifiw  with  the  oook.  As  to  the  batter  that  goes,  it  must  melt,  for  it 
nerer  can  btt  ffsed*  She  makes  out  that  you  and  I  and  liie  childrtn  eat 
foorpowndf  of  Iresh  erety  week.  And  they  ate  so  exacting  about  dieir 
own  dinner.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  what  remains  of  meat  may  be 
Isk  the  hoas^  and  making  it  do,  meat  that  I  know  would  be  amply  smf- 
fioent,  but  m«st  hare  sottednng  in  additioiH^pof k  chope,  or  saasages,  or 
something  of  ihe  sort.    And  thus  the  meat  bill  runt  t^." 

Caiytain  Ceortenay  anvv^eied  only  by  a  gesture  of  aimoyanee<  Per- 
haps his  wife  took  it  to  tvftset  upMi  herself. 

**  But  what  am  I  to  do,  Robert  ?  I  eannot  go  and  pnsUe  at  their 
dhtner,  and  porlmi  it  out  ^  and  I  cannot  say  so-'aadnK)  is  enoagh  and 
you  sImU  have  no  mofe,  wlm  oook  declares  it  is  not  I  teU  them  they 
are  not  to  eat  meat  at  supper,  but  I  may  as  well  tell  theim  not  to  shin^ 
for  I  know  they  do.  I  would  torn  thcon  off  to-monow^  idl  the  k)<^  if  I 
thought  I  eoald  change  Ibr  the  better,  but  I  tnigfat  only  get  worse,  for 
they  woald  be  sure  to  go  and  give  the  i^aoe  a  bwi  mm^  o«t  of 
revenge." 

^  (Wi  yoa  dwage  the  eooh  r ' 

<*I  have  alMMged  her  divee  timet  in  the  kst  jest,  and  each  one  teems 
to  have  less  notion  of  economy  than  the  last.  They  are  fisdr-spoken 
befoee  my  &eer  and  second  all  I  say,  but  ^  ccttravagaace  is  not 
^miniahear" 

Captain  CourUuaf  opened  tiw  bills,  bill  by  biU,  and  ktd  tliem  in  a 
stack  o«  At  table.  <*  Augustat "  said  he,  in  a  gravefy  semnt  toMy  <'  we 
must  retrench,  or  we  shall  soon  be  in  a  hobble."^ 

<<  I  am  willing,"  aiitwered  his  wife;  **  but  wher«  can  we  begin  ?" 

*^  Let  at  eonsider,'*  resumed  the  captain,  thoughtfally  (  <*^^te  can 
it  be  ?  It  cannot  be  in  the  tmst  and  taxes,  of  course  uiey  must  go  on 
josi  the  sama^  and  the  intcniuiee,  and  I  must  pay  the  inteiatt  of  the 
money  we  owe,  and  we  must  have  our  meals  as  usual.  We  must  Sm* 
mist  one  of  the  servants*" 

"  Thafs  equally  unpossiUe,"  retmMd  Mrs.  Courtenay.  ^  WUdi  woold 
yoo  ^tote?  Ihne  children,  two  of  them  in  arms,  at  one  may  say,  re- 
quire two  nurses,  and  caaoiot  be  attended  to  without^  Then  there  must 
be  two  Ibr  the  home:  one  could  not  wait,  and  cook,  and  clean,  and 
antwer  the  doer-^1^  kipoaAle." 

Caplabi  Covrtenay  leaaed  fait  head  upon  hit  hand :  it  did  mdeed  seem 
as  if  there  was  not  the  slightest  loophole  in  the  domestic  department 
which  afforded  a  chance  of  nCrenAaMBt 

^  Mitt  Mtnh,"  tiid  the  housemaid,  utbtring  in  a  kdy^ 

Mis.  Co«tefib/k>oked  taund  Ibr  her  sitler  Emify,  be*  it  wat  Anat 
Ckfltt. 

<'  Well,"  and  tbe^  at  ^  capttta,  with  whom  she  wat  a  lavoorite^ 
^tcoaeed  her  ktolfatwatniett  seat,  ^  and  how  ate  yom  getting  am  ?" 

2a2 
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<<  MiddHog/'  laughed  the  captain.  ^*  Looking  bloe  oyer  tbo  Christmas 
bills.'* 

<<  Ah,**  said  Aunt  Clem,  as  she  took  off  her  bonnet,  ''they  are  often 
written  on  blue  paper.  You  should  settle  your  bills  weekly ;  it  is  the 
safest  and  most  economical  plan :  if  you  let  them  run  on,  you  pay  for  it 
through  the  nose." 

''  I  wish  these  accounts  could  be  paid,  even  through  the  nose,''  cried 
the  captain.  ''  Our  expenses  are  getting  the  mastery,  Aunt  Clem,  and 
we  cannot  see  where  to  retrench.     We  were  talking  about  it  now." 

**  Is  that  heap  all  bills  ?  Let  me  look  at  them.  You  need  hare  no 
secrets  from  an  old  woman  like  me." 

The  detain  tossed  them  into  her  lap,  and  the  first  she  looked  at 
happened  to  be  the  one  for  the  baby  linen.  Aunt  Clem  studied  it  through 
her  spectacles,  and  then  studied  Augusta's  fiioe, 

**  Neyer  saw  anything  so  eztrayagant  in  my  life.  Who  did  you  think 
you  were  buying  for  ?    One  of  the  Uttle  princesses  ?" 

Augusta  was  too  nettled  to  reply. 

**  I  don't  see  that  a  baby  ought  to  cost  as  much  as  a  man,"  put  in  Uie 
captain ;  ''  but  Augusta  tells  me  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I  could  get 
half  a  dozen  shirts  for  thirty  shillings." 

'<  Of  course  you  could.    And  these  ought  to  haye  cost  rix." 

''Now,  aunt!"  resentfully  ejaculated  Augusta.    " How,  pray?" 

"  Six  shillings  at  the  yery  outside.  You  should  haye  bought  the  lawn 
and  made  them  yourself." 

"  Babies'  shirts  at  a  shilling  apiece !"  said  Augusta,  sccnrnfuUj. 
"  These  are  richly  trimmed  with  Valenciennes  lace  and  insertion,  Aunt 
Clem." 

"Trim  my  old  bedgown  with  Valenciennes!"  iireyerently  sna|iped 
Aunt  Clem.  "  It  would  be  just  as  sensible  a  trick.  Who  sees  the  shirt 
when  the  baby  has  got  it  on?  Nonsense,  Augusta!  Valendennes 
lace  may  be  very  well  in  its  proper  place,  but  not  for  those  who  can't 
pay  their  Christmas  bills." 

Augusta  was  indignant     The  captain  only  smiled. 

"  What's  this  last?"  continued  Aunt  Clem.  " Lace ? — ^four  pounds, 
less  two  shillings,  for  lace  ?  Here,  take  your  bill ;  I  have  seen  enough 
of  it.  No  wonder  you  find  your  accounts  heavy,  if  ihey  axe  all  on  t£is 
scale." 

"  It  is  not  dear,"  fired  Augusta.  "  Half-a-crown  a  yard — the  other 
was  for  the  christening — is  cheap  for  babies'  lace." 

"  I  told  Aueusta  I  saw  some  yesterday  in  a  shop  window  at  twopaioe 
a  yard,  and  it  looked  as  well,"  observed  the  captain. 

"  I  don't  quite  say  that,"  said  Aunt  Clem ;  "  twopenny  lace  would 
neither  look  nor  wear  well.  But  there's  another  sort  of  lace,  of  medium 
quality,  used  almost  exclusively  for  infitnts'  caps :  this  num,  Claris  sells 
quantities  of  it '* 

"  Trumpery  cotton  trash !"  interrupted  Mrs.  Courtenay. 

"It  is  a  very  pretty  lace,  rich-looking  and  durable,'^  went  on  Aunt 
Clem,  disdaining  the  interruption,  "  and  if  not  thread,  it  looks  like  it, 
but  I  believe  it  to  be  thread.  It  will  last  for  two  children,  and  it  costs 
about  ninepence  a  yard.    Annis  has  never  bought  any  other." 

"  How  can  you  say  so,  aunt  ?  I'm  sure  her  cnildren's  caps  always  look 
nice." 
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^*  I  know  they  do.  Yon  don't  believe  in  this  lace,  because  yon  have 
not  looked  out  for  it,"  observed  Aunt  Clem.  '<  You  go  to  Clark's — 
stepping  out  of  a  cab,  I  dare  saj,  at  the  door — and  ask  to  look  at  some 
good  nursery  lace.  Of  course  they  show  jou  the  good,  the  real,  they 
don't  attempt  to  show  you  anythine-  inferior.  But  Annis,  when  she  was 
buying  these  things,  went  to  Clark's — and  I  happened  to  be  with  her : 
she  did  not  ask,  off-hand,  for  rich  lace,  or  real  lace,  she  said,  '  Have  you 
a  cheaper  description  of  lace  that  will  wear  and  answer  the  purpose  ?' 
and  they  showed  her  what  I  tell  you  of.  She  bought  no  other,  and  very 
well  it  has  worn  and  looks ;  it  lasted  her  first  baby,  and  it  is  lasting  this 
one.  I  was  so  pleased  with  her  method  of  going  to  work — ^not  in  the 
way  of  caps  alone,  mind  you,  but  of  everything — that  I  sent  her  four 
yards  of  pillow  lace  from  the  country  for  a  best  cap  for  her  child.  At  the 
time  you  were  married,"  added  Aunt  Clem,  looking  at  them  both  over 
her  spectacles,  "  I  said  you  would  not  do  half  as  well  as  Lance  and  Annis, 
though  you  had  nearly  double  their  income.  You  are  the  wrong  sort  of 
folks." 

^' At  any  rate,  I  cannot  be  expected  to  understand  lace,"  said  the  captain. 

*^  But  you  might  understand  other  things,  and  give  them  up,"  returned 
Aunt  Clem.  "  You  might  give  up  your  West-end  society,  and  your 
gaieties,  and  your  extravagant  mode  of  dressing*— -" 

*'  I'm  sure  I  don't  dress  extravagantly,"  interrupted  the  captain. 

*^  I'm  sure  you  do,"  said  Aunt  Clem  :  ^'  in  that  way  you  are  worse  than 
Augusta,  and  she's  fine  enough.  It  may  not  be  extravagant  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  it  is  extravagant  in  proportion  to  your  income.  You  might 
also  give  up  having^  parties  at  home,  and  going  out  to  them,  and  your 
wine  at  your  club,  and  your  theatres.  Unless  a  man,  who  has  only  a 
limited  income,  can  resign  these  amusements,  he  has  no  right  to  marry. 
But  in  saying  this,  I  wish  to  cast  no  reflection  on  those  who  cannot :  fdl 
men  are  not  calculated  by  nature  to  economise  in  domestic  privacy  ;  only, 
let  such  keep  single." 

^*  1  suppose  you  think  I  was  not,"  laughed  Captain  Courtenay. 

"  I  am  positive  you  were  not.  Nor  Augusta  either.  And  you'll  have 
a  hard  fight-and  tussle  before  you  can  submit  to  its  hardships.  They  will 
be  sore  hardships  to  you  ;  to  Lance  and  his  wife  they  are  pleasures  :  yet 
he  is  just  as  much  of  a  gentleman  as  you  are,  and  was  brought  up  as  ex- 
pensively.    But  you  are  of  totally  different  dispositions." 

"  What  a  pity  we  were  not  differentiy  paired,  since  they  are  the  two 
clever  ones,  and  we  the  incapables ;  I  with  Lance,  and  Annis  with  Robert !" 
exclaimed  Augusta,  sarcastically. 

"  Then  there  would  be  four  incapables  instead  of  two — or  what  would 
amount  to  the  same,"  unceremoniously  observed  Aunt  Clem.  "  You 
would  have  spent  poor  Lance  out  of  house  and  home ;  and  Annis  would 
have  led  a  weary  and  wretched  life  of  it,  for  the  captain's  expenses  out  of 
doors  would  have  rendered  futile  her  economy  at  home.  No,  you  have 
been  rightiy  paired.  You  have  not  half  the  comfort  with  your  five  hun- 
dred a  year,  that  they  have  upon  three." 

"  Go  on,  go  on,  Aunt  Clem,"  cried  Augusta;  "  why  don't  you  magnify 
them  into  angels  ?  More  comfort  than  we  have  !  Look  at  our  superior 
home,  our  mcSe  of  life,  and  compare  it  with  theirs;  their  paltry  two  servants 
and  their  shabby  living.    I  don't  suppose  they  taste  wine  once  in  a  month." 

«  And  not  tasting  it,  do  not  feel  the  want  of  it     But  when  you  say 
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shabby  Uvinr,  you  are  pr^udlcedy  Aug^ta.  Though*  their  dififters  are 
plaSn,  though  they  may  conast  generally  b«t  of  one  dish  of  roaaib  meal, 
or  fteaki^'or  cuUeta,  besides  the  yegetables,  there  b  always  [^enty,  ead  whait 
more  can  fieople  want  than  their — stomachs-i-fiill.  It  used  to  be  \My 
in  my  days,  but  I  suppose  the  present  age  wa«ild  be  shod&ed  out  of  i^ 
refinement  to  hear  thai  word  now." 

The  eaptain  laughed,  for  Aunt  Clem  had  talked  herself  into  a  he«t. 
*'  As  to  wine,  Lance  might  surely  manage  to  dlow  himself  half  a  pii>t 
every  day/'  said  he, 

*^  If  Lanoe  were  intent  on  his  own  gratifioatioDy  I  dare  say  be  would," 
answered  Aunt  Clem. 

*'  He  and  Annis  might  be  comfortable  in  bouaekee{ttog  matters  <m 
diree  hundred  a  year. 

^*  Remarkably  so,"  was  Aunt  Clem's  response.  "  But  the  woxft  oC  it 
ts,  diere  are  other  expenses,  and  plenty  of  them.  Bent,  taxes,  tnsiunui^a, 
dothes,  wages,  doctors,  omnibuses,  books,  newspapers,  and  wear  aad  tear 
of  linen  and  furniture,  besides  church  and  charity,  for  Lance  and  Ub 
w%  have  nothing  of  the  headien  about  tbesi.  None  of  idieee  items  oome 
under  the  head  o?  eatables  and  drinkables,  but  all  hare  to  be  provided  for 
ecit  of  i^e  three  hundred  a  yeas.  What's  your  buteber's  bill  annually  T* 
abruptly  asked  Aunt  ClenL 

<<  NinetMT'four  pounds  i^s  year^"  aaid  the  oaptain. 

Aunt  Ctom  groaned.     ^'  That  ooaies  of  baring  two  dtonars." 

'*  How  do  you  mean  ?    We  only  eat  one  dinner  a  day." 

^  Two  dinners,"  repeated  Aunt  Clem  i  <'  ene  for  you,  aod  anotbfir 
for  the  servants.     They  ought  to  dine  after  you^" 

^*  But  the  servants  must  dine,"  said  Mrs.  Courtenay.  ^'  It  eaimot  rff- 
nify,  as  to  eost,  whether  they  ikm  early  or  late/' 

^  It  signifies  everything,  and  by  haviAg  two  dinners  the  meet  bill  sets 
almost  d^ibled.    What  are  your  servants  having  for  dinner  to^y  ?' 

"  To-day — oh,  they  have  a  shoulder  of  mutton." 

<<  And  what  shall  you  have?" 

*'  We  are  going  to  have  some  miiieed  veal  and  a  Cowl." 

**  Minced  "ml  t  the  most  unpnofitable  dish  anybo^  can  fuit  won^Jbeir 
table.  You  m^  eat  an  unlimited  quantity.  Three  pounds*  solid  iraigbt, 
would  be  nothing  to  aman«  and  he'd  be  hungry  alter  it  But  tbat'a  aot 
my  present  argument  If  you  had  but  one  dinner,  die  ihoulder  of  nttt- 
ton  would  have  served  youaU;  your  table  first  uni  theirs  afterwaidB,  and 
therci'd  be  one  expense.  And  taie  servants  cannot  bawe  ihmx  Simg  over 
the  meat  so  uncontrolled ;  less  comes  into  the  house ;  Jess  mPMins  'Oold : 
and  coAd  meet  does  not  go  so  far  as  hot  ftod  when  ba^ad  and  Mwoedit 
gets  half  wasted." 

^  Our  servants  won't  dine  on  cold  meat  aheve  twice  a  veek,  I  Imow 
that," said  Mrs.  Courtenay.  ^  Butas  to  tlieir dioing after m,  they  wwdd 
eay  dMy  could  not  wait :  they  wouU  Uem  fimt" 

^  Then  they  shodd  leare--*'and  with  gimt  pIsAfure,  I  dbov^ 
Aunt  Clem.     <<  It  is  of  no  consequence  whet  tio»e  paopla  diiMv  pvovidad 
they  have  the  regular  hour ;  their  af^tite  soon  aecuitomi  itadf  to  it. 
You  might  dine  at  five,  inetead  of  your  £uhioaaUe  hour  of  Mz,mdlkiy 
after  you.    Anais's  servants  do,  and  she  gets  no  gnuvUiBg;" 

*^  WeU,^  said  the  captain,  oaielessly,  "  we  have  rubbed  on  sonekov, 
with  ail  oar  miamanagemeoi  and  we  mutt  eovttrive  ie  nb  on  etiUL    Per- 
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haps  we  shall  give  up  our  summer  excursion  this  year,  and  that  will  be  a 
saving.  I  am  going  down  to  the  club  for  an  hour.  I  shall  find  you  here 
on  my  return/ Aunt  dem:  you'll  st(^  and  help  tis  out  with  the  minced 

**  What  a  baH)«rou0  piotune  you  do  draw  of  domestic  economy,  Aunt 
Clem  I"  exclaimed  Augusta,  as  her  husband  quitted  the  room.  <'  Nine- 
penny  lace,  and  cobudob  home-made  lawn  shirts  for  babies,  and  all  the 
house  dining  off  one  joint,  and  calling  minced  yeal  unprofitable !  Your 
2U>tions  are  not  suitable  to  us ;  to  the  caption.'* 

**  ChSd,"  answered  Aunt  Clem,  '^  I  am  only  thinking  what  is  suitable 
to  your  pockets.  With  five  hundred  a  year,  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
afrord  liberal  housekeeping  and  expenditure ;  but  it  appears  you  have  so 
many  laige  expenses,  tnat  the  house  must,  or  ought,  of  necessity,  to  suffer. 
Tour  husband  hinted  at  debt :  and  indeed  I  don't  see  how  he  can  hare 
kept  out  of  it" 

*^  We  are  very  much  in  debt ;  though  how  much  he  will  not  tell  me : 
he  says  it  is  enough  for  him  to  be  worried  over  it,  without  my  being  so." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  curtail  your  expenditure,  Augusta  r* 

**  Curtail  where  ?  There  is  not  one  of  the  servants  we  could  possibly 
do  witboot :  and  I'm  sure  I  try  all  I  can  to  impress  saving  in  the  kitchen/' 

^  There  has  been  one  fault  throughcmt,  Augusta.  You  began  on  the 
wrong  scale :  it  is  very  easy  to  increase  a  scdb  of  expenditure,  but  re- 
markably difficult  to  lessen  it.  The  common  mistake  in  marrying  is,  that 
people  be^  by  living  up  to  their  income." 

'^  After  al]^  aunt,  it  I  eould  curtail  in  petty  domestic  trifles,  it  would  be 
of  litde  service.  It  is  the  large  outlays  tnat  nave  hurt  us :  our  g<Hng  out 
of  town,  and  our  visiting,  and  my  husband's  private  expenses.  He  can^ 
sot  give  t^  these  expenses,  unless  he  gives  up  nis  friends.  Fancy  Captain 
Courtenay  being  obliged  to  relinquish  his  club  !  It's  not  to  be  thought 
oL     We  must  rub  on,  as  he  says,  somehow  or  other." 

'^  He  does  net  seem  to  be  rubbing  on  to  his  club  now,"  said  Aunt  Cli9m, 
who  was  at  the  window.    '*  He  is  stan^ng  to  talk." 

<<  And  what  queer*looking  men  he  has  got  hold  of  T  uttered  Aus^ustiL 
following  her.  <' Shabby  coats  and  greaiy  hats.  0e  is  coming  bac^  a^a 
they  Twi  biw#    What  can  they  want  r 

Ajsnt  Clem  drew  in  her  lips  ominously,  but  she  said  nothing.  Mrs. 
Courtenay  was  only  snrpiisea,  for  the  men  had  entered  with  her  husband* 
She  open^  the  room-do9r>  land  diuw  the  oaptain  advancing  to  her  with  ^ 
white  &ee^ 

'^  Ky  dear  Augusta— don't  be  alarmedi  or — or — put  out :  Aunt  CleiQ 
ean  tcfl  you  th^s  nooccawop,  for  these  trifles  happen  every  day :  butw 
J--aw— «Pfested." 

"  Arrested  I"  shrieked  Augusta,  flyiog  to  cling  to  his  arm.  ^  Wffl 
they  draf  you  off  to  prison?" 

"  Fejr  to-day  J  fear  they  mus<^  but " 

"  Ain't  np  iear  About  i^  sir,"  interposed  one  of  the  njen,  **  It's  certaiQr 
ikB  mXi  out  with  the  truti^  sir,  to  the  lady,  it  answers  best  with  'era," 

«  You'll  stop  here,  and  take  care  of  her,  Aunt  Clem,"  said  the  erest- 
ftflea  eaotein,  as  Augusta  burst  into  sobs ;  *'  don't  let  her  griev^.  I 
dan  say  I  ikaXi  get  it  all  settled  aod  be  at  hiam  to-morrow." 

«  Tins  comes  of  such  folks  as  you  rushing  headlong  into  marriage  P 
tarUy  exclaimed  Aunt  Clem. 
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EETEOSPECTIVB  EEVIEWALS: 

Vin.— HoEA.CE  Walpolb  Again. 

Horace  Walpole's  Entire  Correspondence*  \8  flast  nearing  com- 
pledon.  Complete,  it  will  form  an  incomparable  record  of  the  eighteenth 
century — invaluable  to  every  student  of  English  politics,  indispensable  to 
eyery  reader  of  English  history. 

It  is  a  perfect  panorama  of  Vanity  Fair,  in  an  age — and  more  than 
one  age — when  the  booths  were  of  the  fullest,  and  the  crowds  of  the 
merriest,  and  the  confusion  of  the  noisiest ;  when  jack- puddings  were  in 
high  feather,  and  very  amply  supplied;  when  tumblers  of  extreme  agility 
attracted  a  deal  of  company ;  when  the  demand  for  gilded  gingerbread 
wares  was  at  its  height,  and  supply  quite  kept  pace  with  demand ;  when 
the  pig-faced  lady  might  be  seen  in  the  person  of  a  king's  mistress,  and 
Clive  did  very  well  as  the  Bengal  tiger,  and  Newcastle  was  perfection  as 
tbe  gibbering  ape;  when  a  giant  or  two  were  visible,  of  Chatham's 
inches,  or  Edmund  Burke's — and  dwaHs  by  the  dozen,  of  the  dimensions 
of  Bubb  Dodington  or  Welbore  Ellis  j—in  short,  and  to  use  the  appro- 
priate idiom,  all  the  fun  of  the  fair. 

This  Entire  Correspondence  is  the  completest,  out-and-out  the  foUest, 
richest,  minutest  account  we  possess  of  the  period  it  describes.  It  is  an 
Annual  Register.  It  is  a  Parliamentary  Reporter.  It  is  a  Political 
Dictionary.  It  is  a  Naval  and  Military  Gazette.  It  is  a  Theatrical 
Journal.  It  is  a  Fashionable  Intelligencer,  Court  Circular,  and  Hagasin 
de  Modes.  It  is  a  Scandalous  Chronicle.  It  is,  in  &ct,  the  Encyclo- 
paedia of  our  eighteenth  century. 

One  of  Walpole's  letters  to  Lord  Hertford,  then  in  Paris,  ends  with 
these  words :  "  Adieu !  pray  tell  Mr.  Hume  that  I  am  ashamed  to  be 
thus  writing  the  history  of  England,  when  he  is  with  you."  Horace  knew 
what  he  was  writing,  and  guessed  the  price  it  would  be  rated  at  a  hundred 
years  after  date.  To  Sir  David  Dalrymple  he  writes,  in  1761 :  "Nothing 
gives  so  just  an  idea  of  an  age  as  genuine  letters ;  nay,  history  waits  for 
its  last  seal  for  them."  To  Sir  Horace  Mann  he  says,  at  the  opening  of 
the  year  1771 :  "  Well,  as  we  have  closed  a  long  period,  pray  send  me 
my  letters  to  the  end  of  last  year.  I  believe  I  have  mentioned  it  once  or 
twice.  I  should  like  to  have  them  all  togetiier,  for  they  are  a  kind  of 
Ustory— only  think  of  eight-and*twenty  years !"  They  are  a  ^nd  of 
history — and  now  only  think  of  nine  goodly  octavos,  each  averaging  five 
hundred  printed  pages  and  more ! 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  he  assures  Sir  Horace,  "  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Orestes  and  Pylades  were  half  so  punctual  correspondents  for 
thirty  years  together.  But  do  not  let  us  be  content  and  stop  here ; 
thirty  years  more  will  finbh  the  century ;  I  have  no  objection  to  living 

The  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford.  Edited  by  Pteter  Cunning- 
ham.  Now  first  chronologically  arranged.  Vols.  L— >yin.  London:  Bentley* 
1868. 
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80  loDg :  I  hope  you  have  none."  And  Walpole  did  live  out  the  thirty, 
within  two  or  tluree  years;  and  only  now  are  we  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  Last  Journals  of  the  Earl  of  Orford. 

It  is  amusing  to  note  from  time  to  time  the  sort  of  estimate  he  set  on 
his  correspondence.  One  day  he  is  scolding  Mann  for  hyper-panegyrics : 
**  You  say  such  extravagant  things  of  my  letters,  which  are  nothing  but 

f>s8iping  gazettes,  that  I  cannot  bear  it."  Another:  '<  If  you  will  that 
write  to  you,  you  must  be  content  with  a  detail  of  absurdities."  '^  You 
will  think  my  letters  are  absolute  jest  and  story-books,  unless  you  will  be 
so  good  as  to  dignify  them  ynih  the  title  of  Walpoliana."  Another  time 
he  fumes  at  George  Montague's  writing  to  ask  for  gossip:  ''Take 
notice,  I  won't  be  your  gazetteer;  nor  is  my  time  come  for  being  a 
dowager,  a  maker  of  news,  a  day-labourer  in  scandal.''  But  anon  he 
closes  a  letter  to  Richard  Bentley  with  this  r^sum^ :  ''  Castles,  Chinese 
houses,  tombs,  negroes,  Jews,  Irishmen,  princesses,  and  Mohocks — ^what 
a  ferrago  do  I  send  you!"  He  tells  Conway,  <'I  always  write  the 
thoughts  of  the  moment,  and  even  laugh  to  divert  the  person  I  am 
writing  to,  without  any  ill-will  on  the  subjects  I  mention."  ''  What  a 
journal  to  send  you !  I  write  more  trifling  letters  than  any  man  living ; 
I  am  ashamed  of  them,  and  yet  they  are  expected  of  me."  ''Good 
iii^t !"  he  bids  Montagpie,  during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  "  mine  is  a 
life  of  letter- writing^ ;  I  pray  for  a  peace,  that  I  may  sheathe  ray  pen." 
**  I  am  very  glad,"  he  tells  Lord  Hertford,  while  on  foreign  service,  "to 
be  your  g^azetteer,  provided  you  do  not  rank  my  letters  upon  any  hic^her 
foot  I  should  be  ashamed  of  such  gossiping,  if  I  did  not  consider  it  as 
chatting  with  you  en  families  as  we  used  to  do  at  supper  in  Grosvenor- 
street."  **  Two  nights  ago,"  he  tells  Mann,  "  I  was  looking  over  some 
part  of  our  correspondence,  and  I  find  that  for  seven-and-twenty  years  I 
nave  been  sending  you  the  annals  of  Bedlam."  Putting  this  and  that 
together,  it  is  plam  that  Horace  appraised  his  miscellaneous  epistles  at  a 
bit  valuation,  and  was  quite  alive  to  their  intrinsic  worth,  as  a  repertory 
of  information  on  contemporary  topics,  personal,  social,  and  political. 

As  regards  politics,  what  was  the  letter- writer  himself?  Professedly, 
his  &ther's  son.  A  stauncli  Walpolian  Whig,  of  the  Sir  Robert  school 
The  pride  he  always  took  in  his  father's  name  is  one  of  the  best  traits 
about  him.  Lord  Dover  thinks  Sir  Robert  was  rather  a  harsh  father  to 
him,  and  that  Horace  nobly  revenged  himself,  by  hia  earnest  solicitude 
through  life  for  the  honour  of  his  parent's  memoiy.  Again  and  again  he 
is  uttering  the  exclamation,  when  things  are  at  a  sorry  pass,  ^'  Were  my 
&ther  stifi  lidiister,  we  should  not  make  the  figure  we  do,"— or  some 
equivalent  assurance.  He  visits  Houghton,  and  is  pensive  about  him  who 
lies  there,  to  contribute  to  whose  £m  Europe  (he  says)  was  embroiled, 
and  who  has  been  sleeping  there  for  years  in  quiet  and  dienity,  ^'  while 
his  Mend  and  his  foe,  rather  his  fidse  ally  and  real  enemy,  JN  ewcastle  and 
Bath,  are  exhausting  the  dregs  of  their  pitiful  lives  in  squabbles  and 
namphlets."  When  upwards  of  fifty  he  thus  writes  to  Monsieur  de 
Voltaire :  "  The  plun  name  of  that  fieither,  and  the  pride  of  having  had 
80  excellent  a  &ther,  to  whose  virtues  truth  at  last  does  justice,  is  alll 
have  to  boast"  An  extra  degree  of  parliamentary  confusion,  or  public 
disorder,  provokes  him  to  the  note  of  interrogation,  "  Oh  I  Sir  Roberi^ 
my  {Either,  would  this  have  happened  in  your  days  ?"— But  whereas  Sir 
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Bobert  was  m  ftateflmm,  m  \vtdl«6ea80iied  one,  pradeni  and  poiitie, 
tiboroughly  pra«tieal»  busioass-Jilce,  and  o»6tbodieal, — biB  jooogoit  wm 
T^as  whimsical,  a  partisan  ol  whom  party  eould  make  littld  or  notUog, 
uspractieabW  and  wayward^  wiA  no  taaie  but  an  niter  fty^wm,  periiAps 
ineapadly*  for  biMin609»'-*4iora  jto  be  a  caastie  spectator,  not  a  chief  aotor 
on  the  soene^wftth  a  keen  relish  for  seeing,  and  an  extraordinary  gift  for 
reporting  what  he  sair^-bnt^  to  all  practi^l  poiposea,  ne  polUciaa  ait  al^ 
end  out  of  his  element  as  soon  as  erer  he  entered  the  a«ena  of  aotieo. 
Goodt  steady  Whig  as*— perhaps  for  his  father's  sake— he  oaUed  himsali^ 
be  yet  affaeted  an  exaggerated  repablieanisn  when  the  humoor  took  him* 
His  letters  then  overflow  with  the  gall  ^  bitterness  against  ciowned  heads 
all  end  sundry.   In  his  fortieth  year  be  httags  Magna  Charta  on  ooeaida 
of  his  bed,  and,  on  the  other,  the  Warrant  for  Eong  Charles's  exaeutibwa, 
on  wkieh  he  has  written  Major  Chartap-*as  he  is  eonvineed  that,  vitbeat 
the  latter,  the  former  by  this  time  would  be  of  very  little  importaooe*  In 
17^7  be  is  shocked  at  the  ^torments  exercised  on  that  poor  wvetch 
DMimien,  £»  attempting  the  leaet  InmI  of  all  murders,  that  of  a  King." 
In  1759  he  discusses  history  with  Doctor  Bobertsont  and  proaovnees 
Antoninus  Pius  ^  as  good  m  bamm  natnre  royafised  can  be."    In  1760 
h^ declares  his  mesiariilang  fer  his  man  Harry;  and  why?    ^Forfnjr 
part,  my  man  Harry  will  always  be  a  ftvowite;  he  ttUi  aae  all  tte 
aeansing  newsi  be  first  told  me  of  the  late  Prinee  of  Wales's  death,  and 
to-day  of  the  King'iu''    From  Paris  he  writes  to  l4idy  Hervey  in  1765? 
^'  The  Dasiphin  is  ill,  and  Aongfat  in  a  wy  bed  way.    I  hope  he  wjS 
Utc^  lest  the  theatres  should  he  shut  lap.    Your  ladydUp  knows  I  never 
tmnUe  my  head  about  royalties,  fsrther  tiian  it  afieets  n^  own  intereit 
In  truth,  the  way  that  princes  a&ct  my  interest  is  Mt  the  oommonwMr.^ 
He  exp<HU»ds  his  philosophy,  to  Sir  H.  Bbnn,  in  bitter  earnest    Im 
world  talks  of  serring  kings/uA^M//^^— for  wfaator  why?     "^Whatdp 
J  owe  to  any  human  eecatiire  more  than  he  owes  io  me?    What  entitles 
hiintemy>rfe%;  Can  those  feolkhwcsndstts^  and  juJ^aaalie  bias 
better  than  me,  or  me  worse  than  Umf  .  ^  .  .  And  can  the  fipowns  of 
jHKih  a  strutting  phsntom  mortify  one?  .  «  .  .  A  Kim  is  eateUiihed  for 
my  0onpeBieoce,ihat  is  for  theoonvenienee  of  eyeryhedy;  his  power  aai4 
bisriehesaw  his  wages.  .....  Lai^  at  diem,  esy  dear  sir,  or  pity 

them,  if  they  try  to  do  as  mneb  as  they  eant  hut  as  that  is  sfUoaa  iki 
ease,  never  be  mortified  if  they  disappoint  yon."  la  1771,  again,  he 
wnnts'Sir  Homee  to  tell  Um  why  the  EtepfoaMdoeen,  Maria  TheiMa,{s 
pntting  her  teoopt  in  motion «  *<  The  poor  people  am  onetyyhesie  bnfe  tA 
§»i  oounte».  To  what  end  do  modera  frfulosophefi  write  Maiael  all 
tj^  P  King!  and  Qsimu^  nevwr  eesd  caiayf  of  mocaliiliy.  They  only 
jraad  hooks  of  desietien,  whieh  am  toe  iriril  to  meddle  witfi  eiimes  of 
^Mate.  Paamiis  ate  like  the  lav,  and  aasat  to  Ihinfc  a  King  can  do  ne 
wnwg.  How  their  M^jesti^  will  etere  in  the  nes*  world,  wkw  Aey 
oome  to  plead  that  Iheir  ministm  are  Aasarerahle  fsr  all  tkey  did  in  Ais, 
i»d  find  their  plea  omnded  r 

Towands  feriign  potentates,  riaaply  as  femjgn,  Heaaee  kn^ed  te  aCiet 
lihe  strain  of  o  John  Bailiab  ecreganoe,  or  Maaempseariring  iMnier  aooc 
teiHipt.  Heh^SirBM]aeeMaM,atFlefmce^toha,oneiieryoeeaekm, 
js  bimghty  as  possiUe--^  the  ffepresanteti«e  net  of  Kkg  ^Goarge  bat  of 
Mr.  Pitts  '' Pray  keep  «paU  the  dignify^  his  orewnT^ It  wiU  fas  year 
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^jiwn  fiurit  if  yon  don't  boff  yoiorself  into  ft  Hed  Bibtad.  TUt  ii  my 
ftniout  sdme  ts  wdi  as  temper.  You  kmoir  I  love  to  bsne  tke  fxmmttf 
ipf  die  {]«opk  of  EoglMMi  dietate  t9  all  Europe.  NoithiDg  ivoulJlvMre 
iftliferted  me  iBore  tb^  to  hme  been  at  Paru  at  thiaoiomeQt  [J«ly,  1766]. 
Their  fmm  at  Mr.  Pitt's  name  is  »ot  to  be  desoribed.  Whenever  ^ey 
were  uo^ertiDenty  I  tised  to  drop,  as  by  cfaaiMe,  that  be  would  be  Miniite 
in  a  fev  dajn^  asd  it  n»irer  failed  to  ooea»oo  a  dead  sileiiee."  Neii  year, 
Mgfdxkt  be  approves  of  beardiBg  all  other  CQHrtfl,  and  eepeeiaUyaaAiuiifem 
^9(99  for  theor  ingratitude.  "I  am  sure  Lord  Chatham's  spirit  wiU  Bfrnwe 
yoor  ahovii^  any :  we  ehall  bow  xiowhere  while  he  10  Miniete."  Whan 
tbe  east  winds  of  1768  make  terrible  haroc  among  oertain  owerggeans  at 
Strwberry  HiU,  be  teUs  Parson  Cole, '' I  am  Goth  eooi^  to  diooae  iipv 
md  &BB  to  believe  in  prognostics ;  and  I  hope  this  destmel&on  impsgjti, 
tha^  thengb  foreigners  sho«Ui  take  root  heae,  they  loannat  last  in  this 
dimate.  I  would  fmn  pereaade  myaeU;  that  we  are  to  be  our  own  empre 
to  etermty/'  Sd&love,  he  teHs  Maan,  makes  one  k>Tie  ibe  nation  one 
belongs  te»  and  vanity  makes  one  wub  to  have  that  nation  giotions. 
When  the  I>dc  de  Choiseul  desired  to  giet  him  appointed  Ambassador  to 
ibe  Comrt  of  Franee,  Horace,  pratestiii^  thai;  tio  man  on  earth  was  1ms  a 
Faenehman  iban  biamelt  aant  the  Dwie  irerd  in  plaia  ierma  that  he  ^onld 
fiot  have  desired  •  more  nnsnitaUa  parsons  timt  whatever  priynfca  eon- 
nezions  or  friendships  be,  Horace,  might  have  in  Franioe,  however  grate- 
fyl  for  the  Hndneai  be  had  met  with  there,  yet^  the  mement  he  Aould 
be  Ambasaader,  he  w«uld  he  foimd  more  haughty  and  inieKihle  than  all 


the  Eagiiah  pat  togeither ;  and  diait  thou^  be  wished  for  naaea  betniaan 
the  two  eomitries,  he  ^ould  be  more  likely  U>  enJbreil  ttiem  than  pre- 
eerve  mon,  for  that  nothing  en  earth  eouid  make  lam  depart  (torn  ibe 


jsnmllesib  pMnotilio,  in  which  &e  hen<Nir  of  h^  eouatry  might  ^ 
The  figim  England  makes  in  1770,  he  says,  ^soes  to  my  heart,  wim, 
yon  knew  [temann],  wish  to  dictate  to  aUite  wend,  and  te  ai^ 
(CidflM,  in  the  Camtel«  wkb  move  hanghtinass  than  m  Asiatio  monandi. 
All  paUie  aadbttien  m  loet  m  peraonaL  it  woeU  eoodie  my  pmde  ft 
tboumnd  times  mere  to  be  grent  b^  my  eountry  then  m  it  Et  weald 
flatter  me  moi«  to  wdk  en  feot  to  Paij«,  and  he  remeBsmied  ns  an  Engliah- 
aaan,  ihan  ^  ibither  Ambasndor,  with  the  <2^arter.  This  mi|[^t  he«ie 
been!  bat  it  pasi;;  and  whnt  s^nt6es  all  the  rest?  I  was  bom  wkb 
Soman  laseleQee,  mid  live  in  fwee  JBomK/t/"— Whatever  the  amouni  of 
his  dkmliah  for  sorerei«dy  at  home,  ooatmental  m>owni  wem  Air  the 
most  part  his  peifeet  aMommoe.  The  two  Empnisses  hm^  xie«Brn  good 
word  &em  him ;  and  as  for  Catibarine'of  Baasia,  his  OfskummetU  ajH^ainat 
Km;  as  aHHrdtfnm,  sobber,  rake,  and  whatever  m  or  nan  he  bad  m  the 
boldest  of  hold  bad  women,  knowa  no  boqnda. 

Bnt«hen,again,  if  our  eyoical  philesophe  hMin  disdain  King  Geei^e, 
King  Fmdsfick,  Kiog  Loms,'--4ie  was  none  ihe  lem  *  good  halcr  ef 
Ktnglfeb.  Aswithdnpnaoe,  aowjthtfiepeopie.  Ae  mdi  the  eonr^ 
sowith^memd.  Hoiaee  wM  an  axiatocnatie  Whig,  nnd  a  hanahAy 
one.    ^  Yon  know^'' he  tells  Lflordflertfeai'' I  hav^aU  the  pride  <)f 

—a  pitmen  of  Eome,  while  Rome  survives  J 

in  that  remnet  my  tanme  is  iboreni^  flo»4Tii»i.''    lidsMi  eaidin 
1763,apiopesQf  I^y  Haldmneea^ipiiiMnteiiinii,and  ^ji Pateh imman>s 
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lowering  the  peerage  of  England."  He  could  not  have  helieved  Lady 
Swan  Fox  would  have  stooped  so  low,  as  to  wed  with  O'Brien  the  actor 
(1764).  She  may,  however,  still  keep  good  company,  and  say,  '^  nos 
numeri  sutntui*' — for  has  not  the  Earl  of  Thanet's  daughter  lately  married 
a  physician  ?  and  Lady  Caroline  Adair  a  surgeon? — '*  the  shopkeepers  of 
next  age  will  be  mighty  well  bom."  As  for  the  swinish  multitude  of  the 
streets,  Horace,  like  his  namesake,  odtt  ihB.t  prof anum  vulgus^  and  areet 
ihem  as  hx  away  as  he  can  from  his  fastidious  presence.  Once  he  ad- 
mbed  Mr.  Pitt ;  but  when  the  Great  Commoner  '*  courts  a  mob,  I  cer- 
tainly change  ;  and  whoever  does  court  the  mob,  whether  an  orator  or  a 
mountebank,  whether  Mr.  Pitt  or  Dr.  Rock  [the  Quack  Doctor],  are 
equally  contemptible  in  my  eyes.''  He  rallies  Conway  on  caring  for  the 
▼oice  of  ^'  the  mob  of  London,  who,  if  you  had  taken  Peru,  woidd  forget 
you  the  first  lord  mayor's  day,  or  for  the  first  hysna  that  comes  to  town." 
The  Wilkes  riots  in  1768  elicit  Horace's  avowal,  that  he  **  cannot  bear 
to  have  the  name  of  Liberty  profaned  to  the  destruction  of  the  cause ; 
for  frantic  tumults  only  lead  to  that  terrible  corrective.  Arbitrary  Power 
— ^which  cowards  call  out  for  as  protection,  and  knaves  are  so  ready  to 
grant."  A  most  true  saying — the  truth  of  which  another  century  has 
corroborated,  plainly  and  painfully  enough,  more  than  once  or  twice,  and 
in  more  lands  than  one  or  two — so  recurrent  are  the  circles  described  by 
the  whirligig  of  time. 

But  firom  the  outset  of  his  career,  Horace  gave  tokens  of  that  indif- 
ferentism,  or  freedom  from  party,  which,  with  a  deal  of  affectation  and 
self-contradiction,  he  was  so  solicitous  to  claim  for  himself,  in  afber  years. 
*^  hx  this  a^  we  have  some  who  pretend  to  impartiality" — thus  he  writes, 
at  four-and-twenty,  to  Sir  Horace  Mann :  "you  will  scarce  guess  how 
Lord  Brook  shows  this :  he  gives  one  vote  on  one  side,  one  on  the  other, 
and  the  third  time  does  not  vote  at  all,  and  so  on,  regidarly."  "  My  dear 
child,"  he  protests,  in  his  next  letter,  <<  I  am  the  coolest  man  of  my  party, 
and  if  I  am  ever  warm,  it  is  by  contagion ;  and  where  violence  passes  for 
parts,  what  will  indifierence  be  called  ?"  He  might  not  have  reached 
the  sublime  indifferentism  of  Lord  Brook;  but  his  quite  voluntary  ten- 
dency was  thitherward.  At  thirty-three  he  writes :  "  I  give  you  my 
word  my  politics  are  exceedingly  neutral" — admitting  in  the  same 
sentence,  however,  that  he  happened  to  be  often  at  the  court  of  Bed- 
ford. What  he  enjoyed  in  politics  was  the  personality  of  the  thing. 
He  liked  a  field-day,  a  good  stand-up  knock-down  nght,  and  even 
a  general  m^l6e  of  strife  and  squabbling — ^himself  the  while  observ- 
ing it  all  in  perfect  peace,  as  though  firom  a  side-box,  where  he  could 
feel  quite  sate,  and  see  the  by-play,  and  hear  the  asides,  and  watch 
spectators  as  well  as  actors.  "Thb  will  soon  grow  a  turbulent 
scene,"  he  writes  in  1761,  while  Lord  Granrille  was  flattering  the 
senate — "it  is  not  unpleasant  to  sit  upon  the  beach  and  see  it."  Two 
years  later  he  tells  George  Montague,  '*  You  will  think  me  very  fickle, 
and  that  I  have  but  a  slight  regard  to  the  castle  I  am  building  of  my  an- 
cestors [Strawberry  HiU],  when  you  hear  that  I  have  been  these  last 
^ht  days  in  London  amid  dust  and  stinks,  instead  of  seringa,  roses,  bat- 
tlements, and  niches;  but  you,  perhaps,  recollect  that  I  have  another 
Gothic  passion,  which  is  for  squabbles  in  the  Wittenagemot"  (One  of 
his  own  notes  to  a  subsequent  epistle  runs  thus :  "  Mr.  Walpole,  when 
young,  loved  Ceu^on ;  and  Mr.  Bentley  one  day  saying, '  that  he  believed 
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cerfcam  opinions  would  make  a  sect,*  Mr.  W.  said,  eagerly,  *  Will  they 
make  a  party  ?' ")  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham  he  remarks :  <<  As  a 
person  who  loves  to  write  history  better  than  to  act  in  it,  yon  will  easily 
believe  that  I  confine  my  sensations  on  the  occasion  chiefly  to  observa- 
tion." Again,  in  1755 :  '<  Ton  know  how  late  I  used  to  rise  :  it  is  worse 
and  worse :  I  sta^  late  at  debates  and  committees ;  for,  widi  all  our  tran- 
quillity and  my  mdifference,  I  think  I  am  never  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons.'*  For  which  perpetual  presence,  posterity  has  to  thank  him 
-with  all  its  heart — if  it  has  the  heart  to  care  for  what  was  then  domg  in 
the  House,  when  as  yet  the  Fourth  Estate  had  no  business  there.  He 
declares  the  true  demiition  of  himself  to  be,  a  dancing  senator — not  that 
be  actually  danced,  or  that  he  did  anything  b  v  bemg  a  senator ; — ^but  he 
went  every  night  to  balls,  and  every  day  to  the  House  of  Commons — to 
look  on.  *'  i^d  you  will  believe,**  he  tells  Mr.  Bentley,  <<  dat  I  really 
tkunk  the  former  [balls]  the  more  serious  occupation  of  the  two;  at  least 
the  performers  are  most  in  earnest.  What  men  say  to  women,  is  at 
least  as  sincere  as  what  they  say  to  their  country."  But  to  Conway, 
about  the  same  time,  he  declares  himself  to  be  '^  a  Whig  to  the  back- 
bone.** Not  to  be  bought  though,  or  caught  though :  whatever  friend- 
ships he  may  have  with  the  man,  he  avoi£i  all  connexions  with  the  Mi- 
nister ;  he  abhors  courts,  he  says,  and  levee-rooms,  and  flatteries ;  he  has 
done  (1757)  with  all  parties,  and  only  sits  by,  and  smiles. 

Being  now  forty  years  of  age,  he  cherishes  a  growing  distaste  for 
politics.  Such  is  his  profession,  reiterated  with  an  uneasy  and  rather 
suspicious  firequency.  He  is  frank  enough  to  own,  at  intervals,  that 
there  are  exceptions  to  his  self-imposed  rule :  so  sensible  is  he  of  his 
fickleness,  that  he  is  thinking  of  keeping  a  diary  of  his  mind,  as  people 
do  of  the  weather :  *<  To-day  you  see  it  temperate,  to-monow  it  may 
again  blow  politics  and  be  stormy ;  for  while  I  have  so  much  quicksilver 
Im,  I  fear  my  passionometer  will  be  susceptible  of  sudden  changes.**  In 
1762,  when  Lord  Bute  was  tottering,  Horace  writes:  ^'The  campaign 
at  Westminster  will  be  warm.  •  .  .  Well,  I  shall  go  into  my  old  comer 
under  the  window,  and  laugh ;  I  had  ratiier  sit  by  my  fire  here ;  but  if 
there  are  to  be  bull-feasts,  one  would  go  and  see  them,  when  one  has  a 
convenient  box  for  nothing,  and  is  very  indifferent  about  the  cavalier 
combatants.**  To  Conway  he  calls  himself  "yery  indifferent,  the  only 
way  of  h&ng  impartial  ;**  out  he  pretends  not  to  be  so  indifferent,  to  have 
so  littie  curiosity,  as  not  to  go  and  see  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  firightened 
for  his  country — the  only  thing  that  never  gave  his  grace  a  panic. 
^'  Then  I  am  still  such  a  schoolboy,  that  though  1  could  guess  half  their 
orations,  and  know  all  their  meaning,  1  must  go  and  hear  Csesar  and 
Fompey  scold  in  the  Temple  of  Concord.**  **  I  have  notiiing  to  do  to  be 
glad  or  sorry,  whatever  happens  ministerially,  and  do  not  know  why  one 
may  not  see  history  with  the  same  indifference  that  one  reads  it.*'  '*  Both 
sides,'*  he  complams  to  G.  Montague  (Dec.,  1762),  '^  torment  me  with 
their  affairs,  though  it  is  so  plain  I  do  not  care  a  straw  about  either.  I 
wish  I  were  great  enough  to  say,  as  a  French  officer  on  the  stage  at 
Paris  said  to  the  pit,  Accordez-votu^  canaiUe  t  Yet  to  a  man  without 
ambition  or  interestedness,  politicians  are  canaille.**  And  then  he  pro- 
tests that  nothme  in  his  life  appears  to  lum  more  ridiculous  than  his 
having  ever  loved  their  squabbles,  and  that  at  an  age  when  he  loved 
better  things  too.    <<  I  am  sick  of  the  storms  that  once  loved  them  so 
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ooifcny^(l7W>  Boi  lei  a  debate  oeeoi;  Mxt  y6«r,  on  G«a«tl  War. 
rioUy  and  A«m  wa  b«f»  ika  Hon.  Horaea  Walpole  eieTeo  homn  is  tlie 
HovM  af  CoiBii»D«  oa  Moadiy,  alwra  tefenteen  an  Tmstimf  mi 
'     '     anMotkeriafattleMifarFfidi^.    Tbcn  ao«M«  a  Idl,  aad  ho 


ia  all  iq^y  waaw  ""I  kara  sot  been  at  the  HaiM  Ai»  aiontli.' 
**a^  AoM  I  kaem  inyihmg?  I  am  m  na*  eoafidMMa;  i  tluakaf 
bath  MUa  idife ;  I  aarefcraeitker  ^  I  ask  few  qaaitioiia.'*  Baaancnha 
laainmf  LorAHertfotd^iaapcMhiveljaD^^  0|i«bi^  tkat  "^  afi  piv^ 
iiiM<lbaiiMoi»kitanat9''aad  ihaf  thafffeM&t  itale  of  par^  ^  ^  .  m 
of  a  maii  geriaw  nataae"  (SUy,  1764>  Pot  Idoudi;  ka  will  ]he  a«d 
diaiahia  dd-MwnedWli^gttm,  belh^  Ifoy  W 

caaoo*  akef*  ^  Whan  oae  mm  iaaa  ika  whole  seeaa  AiftiJ  iohnI  an^ 
Toniid  fo  oAan^  0ik9  aaly  sayiaa^  whoatar  ia  lh»  pNBOat  PakoiBa  ar  tlto' 
,  whathar  tbey  jaer  the  friaaa,  Of  flatter  hbphMity"  (l''65> 
ita  hiiaael^  wiwtt  seed  W^  on  hia  palitieal  auyiiCimlB 
J  Urn  paogMB  of  aiEAiii,  for  instanta,  to  Ike  Eaii  af  Hefa- 
ferd— ^Tov  mnit  recoilaot  ikat  I  anderataDd  diia  aoauig/piat^  wel\ — 


attand  dotety  ta  whatpaawJi    have  fery  gaod  hitelliganaey«-«&d  kaow 
toiathoiavgfafy/    Bet»  a»  the  wMa^  hia 


tfaa  attoi*  tkamgfalf.  Bet>  a»  the  whbl%  hia  ambkM  €roDi  thb  i 
ferwaadi  ii  to  ba  coniidefad  sopnmely  kdifiaraiit  ta  tta  dift  of  fmtf 
stnfe^  Tba  Loada  May  ba  in  hot  water  aboat  WiUBas^aad  hia  ckatioa  t^ 
two  of  their  Hoaw  f  tha  Commons  aa  halljemgad  on  iiui  Comberkmd 
daatiao  batwean  Sir  Jamea  Lomfast  aad  the  JMEa  of  Pordaod  ?  aaean- 
lAia  Heraca  kaga  himaetf  orer  a  iea*eoal  fear  in  AiMngton-stiaat ; 
'•€fk  I  bow dsiight^nl  and  coulbrtaUe  to  be  sittii^  qoMh  ksva  aai 
scribblinff  to  yoa  [MostagiM]^  peffeaHy  indififei^nt  flba«t  bon  Bauaas^'^ 
Elsewkeia  wa  &d  kkn  te&ig  Moaftagoe,  '*  I/abooihMte  politlia  aoma 
ancl  mate,  ^  *  «  Tia  waatiiomef  I  hata  dM»  daseosiion,  and  yet  oa« 
camol  ahmv  sit  at  n  ganabg-taUe  and  na?ar  Make  a  bet  I  wMi 
faa  nothings  1  caaa  not  a  straw  ftw  tha  ms  [or  tfaa  avia;  yal  tka  eanla- 
Mm  eatdiea  one;  aaa  j(m  tell  anydung  that  wiU  aiaaant  safettiun  f 
Wail,  then,  hare  I  sweav-na,  I  won't  swear^  one  amayf  breaka  onela 
ostk"  Than,  in  latter  after  latter,  for  hona  at  canlinavtal  leadem^  Iha 
haadenawidipalitHsl^  haiasiaktodeadi  of  all  morpoiciealsatiri  kasa^ 


aas&tfcafpoliftRSyWhidikikaskwg  detested^  thaa  he  araat  bid  adm  to- 
them  f.  whan  ha  laaollasta  all  ka  hia  saaa  and  known>  ka  feela  aa  eld  aa 
lialbiiielah  iadiaJ^  ha>  was  bom  itt  pditiefl^  but  ha bapai  noito  di^ia 
thenar  if  ha  mar  tnaqsM  anoa^  to  write  Casdss  af  Oamto  m  ibt 
midst  of  gv»ve  nansana  and  foc^Ub  oomiaila  of  war,  he  is  not  kkehr, 
at  Skjf  ta  dbtork  himself  widi  tka  dlmsMW  of  the  coart  wkeie  ka  is 
not  ooBssated  mik  a  soul  $  kis  OMsad  has  bean  keramed  and  warn  ovt 
witk  poHtias^  kia  haatt  ia  set  on  retreat,  and  Atadacanef  of  ladiiag  90 
emhf  ciwnM  him  %  ha  will  go  to  Faris^  for  dwaga  of  sotfna,  ttd  to  gat 
oi*of  poUtiesf  for  hispait,hesayawiditheBast»d,in  •«Kmg^!mr* 
thci^k  with  ahttie  more  reyanaae,  and  cnly  as  taocUng  Ida  aniitioa^ 

Oh !  old  Sir  Kobert,  father,  on  my  knee 
I  give  Heaven  thanks  I  was  not  Lie  to  ^te  r 

ha  ia  too  siikof  aolitios  in  Engkad  to  enter  into  tkam  m  Faaaoa)  her 
nekhar  sees  nor  dssima  to  sea  out  wretohad  pokfcical  trashy  ke  is  nek  of 
ita|^tothefo«ntaia-head;  oapleasant  aa  it  ia  to  be  ill  an^whaie  but  at 
hams^tha  laoted  aaeasam  ka  kaa  taken  to  polities  and  tka  Houaa  af 
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ComBKHis  win  bf&?«  even  the  goat,  wbieh  shaU  aot  cany  kim  badb  from 
Paw— be  stttjrs  there  only  to  avmd  bang  in  England,  and  when  he  ha^ 
finriy  Aows  lamatU  broken  from  pdities,  he  wiU  return  to  Strawb^rf 
and  qoiet ;  be  wa§  nek  todesth  of  tliein  befeze  ke  set  ont^  and  periiap^ 
abomd  nei  hate  itined  from  home,  if  he  had  not  been  tick  of  them  and 
aM  ihej  rdate  to  $  he  has  long  widied  to  be  off  the  stage,  ath^  happily^ 
nerer  had  the  amUtioci  of  being  an  aetor,  ner^mw  niOTe  than  prowpter^ 
he  lurtes  poKties^  and  is  glad  to  pass  a  month  without  hearing  of  dwm  $ 
bar  oaaooti  )Ske  the  Duke  of  Newcaede,  aail  tlnoagk  yd%  with  generation 
aftof  genenition,  and  ke  is  mA  of  the  present — ^he  has  seen  &em  in  aS 
shapes^  and  knows  them  thorongMr;  he  has  done  with  politia^  and  only 
laogha  at  the  trade  now^^he  was  boopn  in  it,  and  has  Itved  in  it  hidf  a 
oin^vy,  and  is  oveijoyed  to  qvt  it ;  hb  seat  in  the  Honse  is  now  gonet 
(1768),  and  he  b  sore  he  diail  never  repent  hs  resolution ;  he  has  no* 
thmag  mere  to  do  with  the  stc^m,  bat  as  a  speetator;  he  is  tery  tbanklal 
to  W  out  of  that  hotfaoose,  St.  Stephen's  chapel ;  it  is  most  indi£ferent 
to  him  wbo  ia  in  or  who  ia  out,  or  wkieh  is  set  in  l^e  pillory,  Mr.  Wilkes 
or  my  Lord  Mansfidd ;  he  sees  the  conotry  going  to  min,  and  no  man 
with  bfams  enoi^  to  sare  it--that  is  mortnjriag,  but  what  signifies  who 
hoe  the  undoing  it  ?^-4ie  seldom  suffers  Mmsmf  to  think  on  t£s  sulject : 
hi$  patriotism  oodd  do  no  good,  and  his  phiksophy  can  make  him  be  at 
peace.  What  must  he  entertain  his  corresponoents  with  now  ?  News 
there  are  none  but  pofities.  And  polities  are  no  amusement  to  him,  ex- 
cept in  seeing  two  or  three  sets  of  people  woiry  one  another,  for  none  of 
WDoa  heearea  a  straw.^ 

In  &^  he  is  getting  nraeh  to<»  old  lor  that  sort  of  thine.  At  fifty-* 
fbar  he,  lor  his  pefrt^  fKskons  the  folnme  qnto  dint  in  idneh  ke  took  any 
intereai.  The  sueeeeding'  wedd  is  yovng,  mm,  and  kalf  vnkaown  to 
him.  Txanqaillity  eoBanrehenda  eyery  wiA  he  hat  lefit  If  the  di^ 
tnrbnates  at  Paris  diould  happen  to  amuae  kiniy  why  that  ia  exoaiableiir 
ao  andant  politiflian  ^  and  no  ^lilosopher  has  forbidden  oar  being  enter* 
tainei  witk  pnUie  confiisionr  be  skaU,  in  trath,  only  look  on  witbtha 
saiurindiffnenee wiA whkbheseeaottrown0i|«aUbles«  Itamaaeafaim 
when  ha  seea  men^  by  ehoiee,  podb  on  towarda  a  soeeassnm  of  cMrti^ 
Ambkioo  sbonld  be  n  passion  of  yovOk ;  AOt,  as  it  eeneraUy  is,  of  die 
•adof  Bfe.  What  joy  canxtbetogoyegmAegrandditUreftof  our  coD'* 
temporaflea?  It  is  hot  being^  a  naore  magnifieentkindof  sciioohaasten 
He  had  been  told  he  woaldr^et  qoittia^hia  seat  in  padbanent;  bat 
he  knaw  hinnttlf  better  Iban  mm  propheta  did.^    Four  yeaia  aae  passed 


(1771);  snd  he  hav  done  nothing  but  applaod  hss  reaointioB.  All  this 
betrays  an  aaxiaty  to  impose  on  taaasel^  aa  well  as  hss  correapondents — 
so  freqneat  isdie  iteivtmn  of  what,  by  the  aaore  freqaeney  of  its  itenitiim, 
belriEena  a  mhid  iM  at  ease,  and  iar  froaa  peirlsdi  !■  xta  pi^ 

Aflbetation,  indeed,  has  been  eonddered  by  man^  m  prnna  Initwe  in 
HoraeeWalpole'seompositionr-^dietberbypenoaiiipetaoa^  Tbqr  set 
Ua  down  SB  aa  iondeemablo  dan^,  aad  nothing'  mote  ;  a  shaBow  self-' 
sifidng  Anag  $  a  mem  frihbk*-4Martieai^  aouHMe,  ffodkes,  arecy  atom 
ef  hiab  Now,  Aeie  ia  so  mncb  that  ia  nnlofely  in  tamt^^o  low  a  tona 
of  MOfal  sentiaaantaad  eveiy-day  fifliM^ba  ia  so  far  from  csmipkiy  oa 
emaUain  kaa  pfailosephy  and  pnastkey  and  altogether  presaota 
toafttiaettheti^ardof  the  really  good,  or  dafieage  tba  adausadon  ol 
ttarediygieat-^^Mtwe  aiagbdto  poial,  idssaa  we  esn,  aad  tbea  aa 
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pointedly  as  we  can,  to  what  there  is  in  him  of  a  better  nature.  He  was 
not  wholly  and  solely  a  fiishionable  dawdler.  Miss  Hawkins  has  left  a 
portrait  of  him,  in  the  act  of  entering  a  room,  with  that  air  of  ^*  affected 
delicacy  which  feshion  had  made  almost  natural — chapeau  bras  between 
his  hands,  as  if  he  wished  to  compress  it,  or  under  his  arm,  knees  boif^ 
and  feet  on  tiptoe,  as  if  afraid  of  a  wet  floor."  The  portrait  is  accepted 
by  some  as  though  it  excluded  any  other  of  this  finished  exquisite.  The 
more  reason  for  calling  attention  to  him  in  an  attitude  of  his  own  sketch- 
iiig...squatting,  for  instance,  on  the  payement  of  the  lumber-room  al 
Ragley,  all  over  cobwebs  and  dirt  and  mortar — ^then  on  a  ladder  writing 
on  a  picture — and  half  an  hour  afterwards  lying  on  the  grass  in  the 
court  with  the  dogs  and  the  children,  in  his  slippers  and  without  his  hat. 
Idle  his  life  may  be,  in  its  scope  and  purpose ;  but  he  is  laborious,  too,  in 
his  way.  Conway  may  go  to  horse-races ;  he  can't  afford  to  lead  sudi  a 
life :  he  has  Conway-papers  to  sort,  he  has  Lives  of  the  Painters  to  write, 
he  has  his  prints  to  paste,  his  house  to  build,  and  eyerything  in  the  world 
to  tell  posterity.  He  has  such  a  perpetual  succession  of  nothings  to  do» 
such  auctions,  politics,  visits,  dinners,  suppers,  books  to  publish  or  revise, 
^.,  that  he  finds  no  quarter  of  an  hour  without  call  upon  it. — ^A^ain,  if 
he  was  in  too  many  respects  a  ^'  shallow  self-sufficing  thing,"  he  was 
not,  in  any  respect,  participant  in  what  the  poet  goes  on  to  say  of  that 
*«thbg," 

One  that  would  peep  and  botamse 
Upon  his  mother  s  grave. 

He  loved  his  mother  dearly,  and  we  like  him  for  it,  as,  in  another  degreei 
we  Hke  Gray,  and  Pope,  for  the  same  »K)d  cause.  Call  him  not  heart- 
less, wlule  uiere  is  such  heart  in  his  aflusions,  wherever  he  does  allude^ 
to  his  mother.  It  is  his  solace,  amid  the  trouble  of  his  father's  £bJ1,  that 
she  "  is  safe,  secure,  and  above  the  rage  of  confusion  :  notlung  in  this 
world  can  touch  her  peace  now."  "  K  I  ever  felt  for  anytmng,"  he 
writes  to  Conway,  "  (which  I  know  may  be  questioned,)  it  was  certainly 
for  my  mother."  Long  years  afterwards  he  finds  himself  at  Houghton, 
and  alone — ^but  with  a  doud  of  reflections  (not  Gray,  and  fi>rty  church- 
yards, he  vows,  could  furnish  so  many) — and  his  first  mention  is  of  the 
tomb  where  '^  lies  that  mother  on  whom  I  doated,  and  who  doated  on 
me."  The  foregoing  parenthesis,  in  the  passage  addressed  to  Conway, 
intimates  Walpole's  full  consciousness  of  the  character  he  bore,  as  an 
unfeeling,  and  coldly  indifferent  trifler.  The  world  knew  what  bad  terms 
he  kept  with  one  after  another  of  his  father's  family;  how  he  abominated 
Uncle  Horace,  that  "old  buffoon,"  that  absurd  "Baron  Punch,"  that 
"old  wretch"  whose  "abominable  avarice  and  dirt"  his  nephew  feels 
obliged  to  drag  to  light,  that  "  old  baby,"  who  won't  die,  even  in  his 
advanced  stage  of  second  babyhood,  and  whom  dead  his  namesake  abuses 
as  rancorously  as  ever  he  did  living.  The  world  knew  how  he  ridiculed 
that  old  fi^ntleman's  son,  by  him  nicknamed  Prince  Pigwigffin,  and  by 
him  scoffBd  at  in  all  companies,  and  refused  all  mercy;  how  he  detested 
Lady  Orford,  his  nephew's  wife,  whom  his  odium  pursued  abroad  with 
unrelenting  malice;  and  how  much  bad  blood  there  was  between  him 
and  his  brother,  and  his  brother's  connexions,  and  offshoots  of  the  &mily, 
&r  and  wide.  Lord  Macaulay  but  expresses  the  popular  belief  when  he 
describes  Walpole  as  one  who  sneered  at  everyboay.  From  this  charge 
Miss  Berry  warmly  defends  her  unde— averring  that  to  sneer  was  not 
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his  way  of  showing  dislike — ihat  where  he  strongly  disliked,  as  he  often 
did  from  prejudice,  and  on  confessedly  insufficient  grounds,  he  always 
spoke  out  his  aversion,  and  with  undue  violence.  The  affections  of  his 
heart,  she  allows,  were  bestowed  on  few ;  for  in  early  life  they  had  never 
been  cultivated — but  they  were,  she  maintains,  "  singularly  warm,  pure, 
'  and  constant;  characterised  not  by  the  ardour  of  passion,  but  by  the 
constant  preoccupation  of  real  affection."  "Without  indorsing  to  the  full 
this  testimony  of  natural  attachment,  from  one,  however,  who  was  justly 
qualified  to  say,  experUe  crede,  we  may  point  to  numerous  instances 
wherein  Horace  Walpole  proved  his  capacity  for  likings  and  lovings.  He 
shows  a  real  liking  for  the  Duke  of  Montague,  as  "  a  most  amiable 
man,"  and  one  of  the  most  "  feeling ''  he  ever  knew — and  for  the 
Duchess's  '<  really  estimable  qualities."  The  Duchess  of  Grafton  had  a 
foremost  page  in  his  good  books.  Of  Lady  Mary  Coke  he  was  the  con- 
stant friend  and  admirer.  Old  Lady  Suffolk  was  his  delight^  and  so  was 
old  Lady  Hervey  ;  and  every  one  knows  the  ridicule  he  incurred  for  his 
£ist  friendship  with  his  dear  old  blind  woman,  Madame  du  Deffand.  If 
he  quarrelled  with  Gray,  he  acknowledged  himself  in  the  wrong,  and  the 
qnarrel  was  made  up.  If  he  ceased  to  be  friends  with  Bentley,  it  appears 
to  have  been  Bentley's  own  fault.  If  his  intimacy  with  George  Mon- 
tague cooled  down,  and  died  away,  there  is  evidence  that  Horace  at  least 
was  anxious  to  maintain  it  His  cordial  attachment  to  Galfridus  Mann 
is  unquestioned ;  still  less  so  that  to  Harry  Conway,  demonstrated  as  it 
was  by  substantial  proofig,  which  the  most  sceptical  allow,  in  this  one  case 
at  least,  to  be  quite  valid.  "  You  know  I  don't  throw  my  Hking  about 
the  street,"  he  somewhere  tells  his  Florentine  correspondent.  But  neither 
did  he  lightly  throw  away  a  liking  he  had  once  taken.  In  a  letter  to 
the  same  correspondent,  oated  1757,  occurs  the  following  passage:  "I 
can  better  answer  your  desiring  me  to  countenance  your  brother  James, 
and  telling  me  it  will  cost  me  nothing. — My  Grod !  if  you  don't  believe 
my  affection  for  you,  at  least  believe  in  the  adoration  I  have  for  dear 
Gal's  memory — that,  alas !  cannot  now  be  counterfeited !  If  ever  I  had 
a  friend,  if  ever  there  was  a  friend,  he  was  one  to  me;  if  ever  there  were 
love  and  g^titude,  I  have  both  for  him — ^before  I  received  your  letter, 
James  was  convinced  of  all  this — but  my  dear  child,  you  let  slip  an  ex- 
pression which  sure  I  never  deserved — but  I  will  say  no  more  of  it" 
This  is  not  the  tone  of  a  man  incapable  of  forming  friendships  or  of  re- 
taining them.  When  Conway,  in  1764,  was  turned  out  of  the  King's 
Bedchamber,  and  out  of  his  regiment,  Horace  insisted  on  his  making  use 
of  6000/.  he  had  in  the  funds,  and  set  about  making  a  new  will  in  the 
general's  favour.  The  latter  writes  at  this  juncture  to  his  brother,  the 
Earl  of  Hertford,  "  Horace  Walpole  has,  on  this  occasion,  shown  that 
warmth  of  friendship  that  you  know  him  capable  of ;  so  strongly  that  I 
want  words  to  express  my  sense  of  it."  *'  I  have  loved  you  both  un- 
alterably," Horace  tells  the  Earl,  "  and  without  the  smallest  cloud  be- 
tween us,  from  children."  In  his  spirited  letter  to  Thomas  Pitt,  he 
declares :  *'  I  love  and  honour  Mr.  Conway  above  any  man  in  the  world; 
I  would  lay  down  my  life  for  him ;  and  shall  I  see  him  ^very  day  basely 
and  fedsely  traduced  in  newspapers  and  libels,  and  not  say  what  I  know 
is  true,  when  it  sets  his  character  in  so  fair  and  noble  a  fight  ?"  "  They 
may  ruin  me,"  he  tells  Conway,  "  but  no  calumny  shall  make  me  desert 
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yod My  option  is  made,  sod  I  scorn  their  abase  as  mndi  as  I 

despise  their  power."  To  the  Eari  of  Strafford  he  writes,  in  1769: 
''When  you  hare  been  so  oonstaakly  good  to  me,  my  dear  lord,  without 
dianging,  do  you  wonder  that  our  inendslBp  has  lasted  so  kmg  ?  •  .  .  . 
Oh,  but  it  wUl  last  now !  We  bate  seen  friendships  without  number  ^ 
bom  and  die.  Ours  was  not  formed  on  interest,  nor  alliance;  and ' 
politics,  the  poison  of  all  English  oonaezions^  never  entered  into  oars." 
To  George  Montague,  in  uie  same  year, — after  a  fervid  enlogy  of 
Madame  du  Deffiind, — *^  Adieu,  my  t'other  dear  old  friend !  I  am  sony 
to  say,  I  see  you  almost  as  seldom  as  I  do  Madanse  du  Defiand.  How^ 
ever,  it  is  comfortable  to  reflect  that  we  have  not  changed  to  each  other 
for  some  five-and-thirty  years,  and  neither  you  nor  I  haggle  about 
naming  so  ancient  a  term."  Montague,  in  one  of  his  re^es,  dedareo  : 
'<  All  your  conduct  is  friendly  to  me  and  my  friends,  and  all  your  aetioua 
are  just  and  noble." 

— ^If  we  break  off  abruptly,  'tis  the  laws  of  spaee  are  at  &ult ;  tiiOBe 
inexorable  laws,  which  no  belated  contributor,  no  complaisant  editor,  no 
contriving  compositor  even,  can  eoax  into  compliance. 

Another  volume— the  ninth — and  Mr.  Cunningham's  edition  of  the 
Walpole  Correspondence  will  be  com^^te.  The  ample  Index  it  is  to 
contain  will  be  a  boon  of  the  first  magnitude. 


NAPOLEON  BALLADS.— No.  IV. 
By  Walter  TnoRHBumT,  Authob  of  *«  Songs  of  the  CAVALncRs 

AND  JaOOBITBB^'* 

(1824— TA?  Soldier's  Wije  to  her  Beg,  iis  Dntmmer.) 
THE  PABTING  WITH  THE  EAGLES,  1814. 

An  April  morning !  FostaineUeau 

Stands  up  and  oraves  the  san; 
The  dew  still  flitters  on  the  tuzf 

Where  rabbits  race  and  run ; 
No  hunting  clamour  breaks  the  hush. 

No  hound,  or  echoing  hoo( 
But  sprinkling  ec^d  ftdla  on  the  moat 

And  slants  aUiwart  the  roof . 

A  lonely  dav,  and  Fontainebleau 

Broods  0  er  its  memories — 
So  old,  and  yet  the  April  bloom 

Is  white  upon  tibe  trees. 
Ten  Easters  since !  a  different  acene 

Was  lit  by  jondor  sun. 
When  through  those  rosy  almond  boughs 

Boared  the  meridian  gun! 
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Thct  palace  with  its  tkousand  eyes 

Indeed  might  look  agluot. 
As  the  last  scene  that  dosed  the  plaj 

Before  its  windows  pass'd. 
"  What  do  thej  eall  that  marUe  horse, 

Jost  like  ours  in  Sedan— 
A  horse  for  Cfesar— licm-maned  ?**— 

"  That  m  the  Cieval  JBioMc'' 

This  is  the  horse-shoe  slairease  where 

The  Emperor  came  down. 
No  bloody  sceptre  in  his  lumd. 

Nor  lightning-wofen  crown^ 
But  like  a  simple  soldier  clad. 

In  his  plain  erej  surtont. 
And  underneath  the  qwulettea 

The  red  that  faeed  the  blue. 

That  noUe  tree  that  sheltered  xm 
With  its  extended  brandi. 

Was  smit  by  steel  and  split  by  fir&— 
Revanche,  mom  Diem^  revanche  I 

The  cmcl  hoeAs  of  winter  came 
And  stripped  the  (^ring  trunk ; 

The  leares  were  crowns,  the  bon^  were  kings- 
Brave  blood  the  tree  had  drank. 

The  traitor  dnkea  and  subject  kings 

Fell  off  like  antanm  leaves. 
As  stripped  as  when  the  i^nil  time 

Lauffhs  as  old  Winter  grieves. 
Like  blossoms  ficom  that  whtd-seomged  thorn 

The  traitors  dropped  from  him — 
No  wonder  that  his  hoid  was  bent 

And  that  hia  ^e  was  dim. 

Shall  I  fior^  that  April  noanP 

The  carnages  in  line. 
Like  funeral  hearses  slowly  came 

Through  dantiw  sunbeams'  shine* 
Who  do  tfa^  wmtldi^-'^dUard, 

Bussy,  or  Montesquiou, 
La  Plao^  Jevauie,  or  Athalin, 

Yonsowich  or  Fkhaut  ? 

The  rest  are  gone,  witk  sneer  or  jesi^ 

Begrets,  or  fierce  rebuke^ 
Even  the  valet  kured  away 

Last  night  the  ICamdnke. 
Wken  N^  was  fals^  who  could  expect 

A  sculkon  to  be  tnie  P 
Tet  still  around  tiie  close-shut  gate 

I  saw  a  faithful  few. 

Tes»  8^  the  old  Imi)erial  Guaord 

Were  under  arma  m  line- 
Old  friends  ol  Austeriits— the  lane 

In  snow,  Qrniny  oar  shine. 
Immovably  a  wall  of  steri» 

Ton  mi§^  have  thoM^  them  dead^ 
But  for  the  sullen  amotuderii^  fixe 

That  in  their  eyes  shofne  red. 
2b2 
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One  strikes,  and  through  the  opening  docur 

Napoleon  appears  r 
The  ruffle  of  tne  dram  was  heard. 

Like  thonder  came  the  cheers ; 
The  crimson  flags  blew  in  and  out, 

The  tremble  of  the  steel 
Was  visible,  most  visible ! — 

What!  Frenchmen  and  not  feel  ? 

Their  caps  upon  the  bayonets  shook 

As  when  a  conqueror  comes 
To  greet  his  soldiers — ^faster  spread 

The  roUinff  of  the  drums. 
And  then  a  death-like  hush  so  deep— 

You  heard  the  thoughtless  bird 
Upon  the  rosy  almona  bloom 

A  sprinkling  snow  had  furred. 

You  heard  his  measured  steps,  as  quick 

He  came  down  yonder  stain. 
His  hand  extended  for  those  hands 

Hdd  out  to  him  in  pairs. — 
He  was  amongst  them,  ringed  with  steel. 

Erect  and  stem  as  when 
The  foes  he  sought  to  crush  at  last 

Were  gather^  in  his  ken. 

"  Farewell,  my  children ;  bring  the  flag 

For  me  to  kiss  and  bless ; 
The  during  father  thinks  of  thee 

In  joy  or  in  distress. 
For  twenty  years  this  eagle  led 

Our  tramplers  on  kings ; 
We  who  lit  fires  with  sceptre-staffis. 

And  counted 'crowns  base  things, 

"  We  now  must  part.    With  men  like  you 

I  could  have  fought  for  years ; 
But  then  our  country  had  been  drenched 

With  blood  and  mothers'  tears.— > 
I  leave  you,  but  ye  still  will  serve 

France,  that  we  so  much  love: 
God  guard  her  from  the  ravening  hawk. 

As  angels  guard  the  dove. 

"  Faithful  and  brave,  a  long  farewell — 

'Tis  very  hard  to  part ; 
Would  I  could  press  my  children  all 

Unto  their  father's  heart" 
They  brought  the  fla^,  that  Bertrand  bore. 

He  clasped  it  to  his  arms ; 
Not  one  but  wept,  the  fiercest  there— 

The  drum  beat  the  alarms. 

The  bayonets  shook,  the  stormy  shout 

Burst  like  a  thunder-dap. 
How  lightning  quick  the  fiery  beat 

Of  the  fierce  drummer's  ta^  !— 
A  dash  of  hoofs*-the  carriage  broke 

Impetuous  through  the  crowd. 
And  after  it  the  rolling  dust 

Bose  in  a  blinding  cloud. 
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PART  THE  SECOND. 


**BuT  oonfees  that  you  are  flirtiug  a  little  with  Sir  Henry,  Emily?" 
said  Helen  Stamford,  as  they  sat  together  before  dinner  on  the  day  of 
the  bdl  at  Silvermere. 

'*  My  most  pmdent  mentor,"  Emily  answered,  ^^  to  anybody  else  I 
should  put  the  usual  mystifying  question,  <  What  do  you  mean  by  flirt- 
ing?' but  as  I  don't  want  you  to  look  grave  and  search  into  eyeiy  cranny 
of  my  thoughts  with  those  great  grey  eyes  of  yours,  I  answer  that  Sir 
Henry  Clayton  does  amuse  me,  and,  that  being  the  case,  that  I  prefer 
laughing  with  him,  and  occasionally  being  grave  with  him,  to  talkmg  to 
anybody  else.     And  so  I  suppose  that  is  flirting  with  him." 

The  two  were  sittine  in  Helen's  room — such  a  pretty,  graceful  little 
den,  with  its  pink  and  white  curtains  and  carefully  arranged  vases  of 
flowers,  its  two  or  three  exquisite  engravings  after  Rafaelle,  and  its  litter 
of  books — showing  that  Helen's  shelves  were  not  filled  for  ornament. 
Emily  Hope  half  reclined  on  a  little  couch  by  the  open  window  in  a  most 
becoming  white  dressing-gown  and  blue  ribbons,  which  save  a  little  flutter 
every  now  and  then  as  a  gentle  puff  of  summer  air  Drought  a  scent  of 
roignionette  from  the  bright  ganlen  below,  and  disturbed  their  silken 
tranquillibr.  Helen,  also  en  robe  de  chambre^  sat  opposite  her  in  a  very 
comfortable-looking  arm-chair,  and  between  the  two  stood  a  small  table, 
which  explained  the  cause  of  the  young  ladies  meeting  at  this  hour  and 
in  this  guise. 

They  were  having  their  afternoon  tea,  and  this  hour  Emily  always 
affirmed  was  the  most  delightful  one  of  the  whole  day.  It  was  the  only 
thing  that  invieorated  one  after  coming  in  tired  £rom  riding  or  driving, 
to  go  through  tne  fatigues  of  the  evening,  she  would  decla^,  throwing 
her  pretty  head  languidly  to  one  side,  while  her  bright  blue  eyes,  against 
her  will,  contradicted  the  affected  little  announcement  by  dandng  about 
most  unweariedly  under  their  long  lashes. 

<<  But  don't  you  think  this  method  of  amusmg  yourself  may  be  rather 
dangerous  to  poor  Sir  Henry  ?"  Helen  went  on,  perseveringly. 

Emily  laughed. 

<^  My  dear  Helen,  can  you  ask  it  seriously  ?  Dangerous  ?  I'm  sure 
I  hope  not.  But  really,  if  you  reflect  on  all  one  has  ever  heard  of  him, 
I  think  you  will  allow  that  Sir  Heniy  himself  would  be  the  first  to  con- 
sider me  the  one  in  danger,  and  pity  me  accordingly." 

*<  Your  opinion  of  his  self-esteem  is  certainly  so  far  right ;  but  then 
you  only  increase  it  by  letting  him  monopolise  you  as  you  do.  Why 
don't  you  talk  to  Mr.  Sutton  a  little  P  I  assure  you  he's  quite  as  clever 
as  Sir  Heniy,  and  really  very  agreeable  when  you  talk  to  him." 

*^  Now,  now  I  have  got  you,  my  Lady  Abbess  I"  Emily  exclaimed, 
clapping  her  hands  gle^Fiilly.  **  Jymo  it's  my  turn.  Pray  will  you  tell 
me  how  and  when  I  am  to  talk  to  Mr.  Sutton,  when  his  whole  attention 
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and  conversation  is  given  to  you  ?  He  may  be  very  clever  and  agreeable, 
but  of  that  I  can  scarcely  judge,  as  we  rarely  exchange  sentiments ;  in 
fact,  the  only  real  conversation  I  have  had  with  him  was  coming  from 
Tintem  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  then  he  looked  after  your  horse 
the  g^reater  part  of  the  time.  If  you  talk  of  conceit,  Helen,  I  must  say 
I  think  Mr.  Sutton  looks  c^ominahly  conceited." 

And  having  triumphantly  delivered  this  opinion,  Miss  Hope  gathered 
her  prethr  mouth  into  a  defiant  expression,  and  opened  her  blue  eyes 
fall  on  Helen  Stanford. 

""Nay,  dear,"  iht  Utter  rejcmied,  <'it  was  yo«  tnUoedof  onmit,  mat 
I.  But  I  think  Mr.  Sutton  has  his  fiill  share  of  it.  I  don't  atteoipt  to 
defimd  that  proposition,  for  it  is  quite  as  evident  to  me  as  it  can  be  to 
you  that  Mr.  Stitton  thinkB  he  has  made  a  profomd  in^nsaoa  upon  me." 
liielen  i^smd  with  the  spoon  in  her  nooer  as  she  ^pdce,  loolmiGr  mrr 

''What  a  fonny  girl  you  are,  Helen]"  her  compaoioQ  eschomed, 
laiwhing.  And  getting  up  from  the  oooch  the  pasMd  a  dxiol  towyards 
Helen's  chair,  sat  down  on  it,  and  rested  her  arms  on  Helen's  knee  while 
she  looked  xs^  in  her  &oe.  ''  If  /  thought  Mr.  Button  had  that  eoade- 
seending  idea  about  me,  I  would  never  speak  to  him  again — never !" 

''  And  Sir  JSeoiy  Clayton  ?"  saggested  Miss  Stai^rd,  nether  pro- 
vokingiy,  we  raust  own. 

^  Don't  tease  me,  Helen,  and  never  onad  Sir  Henry.  Ill  never  qseok 
tolum  again  eitheiv  if  yon  thbk  I'd  better  not  But  oh,  by-tfae-fayl  I 
vrant  to  apeak  to  you  about  the  funny  oonveimtwn  at  Tintem  d»  dqr 
be&ne  yesterday.  Did  yea  see  how  startled  Mr.  Sutton  kraked  whm  you 
made  that  vehematt  a»ertion  about  qmtting  dus  wiidced  earth  if  yonr 
ladye-love  had  proved  un&ithfiil  to  yon  ?  If  yen  had  taken  a  piatol  ont 
of  yoor  pocket  and  suddenly  fired  it,  I  don't  think  the  whole  party  ooohd 
have  been  more  dismayed.  Mrs.  Stamford  looked  annojM,  ce  tker 
Philip  surprised,  Mrs.  Loyd  shocked,  as  became  a  «f-dlsoan^  gotteniess 
before  her  renegade  pupiL" 

''  I  todc  it  too  seriooflly,  eertunly,  Emmy,"  Miss  Staaifiwd  replied ; 
^  bttt  you  know  I  have  a  way  of  tweaking  out  just  what  I  tlunk,  end  I 
earned  the  thought  on  seriously  in  my  hnd.  Oh,  I  hope  nobody  I  k)ve 
w^l  ever  prove  traitor  to  me,  Emily !  I  do  think  it  woidd  aeeak  my  keaft." 

And  such  a  look  of  acute  sufiertDg  came  into  Helen's  eyea,  diat  poor 
Httfe  £knily  felt  a  great  tear  eome  out  of  hers  and  ^xry  meariy  rcXL  down 
each  cheek ;  which,  as  she  was  conseions,  was  extremely  fboiisk 

"  Nobody  could,  Helen,"  she  said,  very  earnestly ;  ^*  tkey  mnstakmys 
love  you.  If  it  were  me,  you  know,  it  would  be  di^Boient,  becanse  I  don't 
deserve  anythmg  better,  and,  if  you  won't  tell  anybody,  what  I  eaid  at 
Tintem  was  qaite  true.  I'm  a£raid  I  should  ease  for  somebody  else 
directly !  Yes,  it's  very  shocking,"  she  went  on,  k)okiiig  up  in  Heien's 
hoe  with  the  sort  of  solemnity  a  child  sometimes  pats  on,  ^  but  I  don't 
think  I  shall  ever  marry,  Helen  (I  don't  mean  that  tiaeie'a  anjibbg 
shoddng  in  ^kat) ;  but,  do  you  know,  I  don't  think  I  should  oars  for  my 
husband  for  imy  length  of  time,  and  I  should  always  want  to  care  for  a 
new  person.  Don't  laugh.  I  assure  you  it  makes  me  quite  mihappy 
sometimes,  for  it's  such  a  dreadfully  weak,  caprieious  character  to  have." 

Helen  did  laugh.    ^'  I  don't  think  you  need  feel  anxioas  on  diat  seore^ 
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Eouly/'  she  Baid;  **  wbea  you  really  do  care  £ar  anybody,  that  fear  will 
Tanish — ^if  you  love  truly,  I  mean,  aad  not  with  what  women  aonetiiBef 
eali  loTO — mece  paasine  prefereaces  bom  out  of  vanity  which  they  dignify 
with  the  name."    And  her  lip  curled  scornfully  as  she  spoke. 

<<  Well,  of  comse  I  don't  kaow  anything^  about  it  at  all,'*^mily  anfwei«d. 
**  I  don't  suppose  I  ever  shall  care  for  anybody,  for  yon  know  Vm  oae- 
aiid-twenty,  and  I  waa  far  bmr^  in  love  with  Prince  Cheri  when  I  was 
ten  yean  old,  than  I  ever  have  been  with  any  one  since.  So^  you  see, 
Vm  bom  to  be  an  old  maid.  I  might  nuke  a  manage  de  oanvenance^ 
to  be  sure,  but        **    Helen  put  her  hand  across  the  speaker's  mouth. 

«  No  treasonable  speeches  in  my  den,  please !  Why,  you  are  just  at 
the  most  dangerous  age  for  ^  grande  panitm^^o  beware !  You  would 
nm  a  chance  of  never  '  getting  over  it'  now,  as  it  is  called.  No,  Elmny, 
when  you  love,  you  will  love  well,  or  I  am  lawkk  mistaken  in  you— with 
all  your  woman's  heart,  with  all  your  woman's  devotion.  Worthily,  I 
pray ;  but»  if  aot»  still  you  will  love ;  for,  when  once  the  ice4)aaier  is 
broken,  yon  oauaot  stop  the  tide.  You  will  love,  even  though,  in  return, 
un-love  sometimes  meets  you;  proud  to  all  the  world  else,  thien  you  wiU 
£M;get  all  pride ;  forsaken — ay,  even  forsaken — you  will  love  on,  aad 
bless  instead  (^  curse ;  love  on  unloved,  oi;  mayhap — die !" 

Helen  had  clasped  her  hands  together  in  the  passion  of  her  ^eech, 
and  gaied  straight  before  her  as  though  the  space  contained  some  object 
visible  alone  to  her,  while  her  inspired  eyes  shone  with  stead&st  light 
from  out  th^  depths.  As  she  spoke  the  last  words  her  head  drooped 
lyon  her  breast,  aad  there  was  silence  in  the  room. 

Aad  if  you  hsA  looked  at  them  mm  they  sat  there,  you  would  have  seen 
that  between  the  two  spirits  lay  some  broad  gul(  some  Rubicon  of  the 
soul,  which  the  one  had  passed  and  the  other  not.  The  one— the  elder, 
though  in  look  ao  much  the  younger — seemed  like  a  £ur,  unlettered 
page;  on  the  other,  there  were  noble  types  impressed— to  be  read  hare- 


'*  I  have  made  yoa  look  quite  grave,  Emmy,"  J&len  broke  the  silenoe 
fay  smng,  in  a  lighter  tone;  ^'and,  to  desc^  to  a  material  subject,  do 
you  know  it's  very  near  dinner-time^  and  we  haven't  made  the  least 
attempt  at  dnssong  yet  ?" 

This  ncas  matter  of  too  great  moment  to  be  longer  neglected,  so  Miss 
Hope  jumped  up  in  a  great  hurry  and  out  of  the  reverie  into  which  sbe 
was  just  rinldag,  shook  down  all  her  beautiful  brown  hair  at  the  same 
moment,  aad  in  this  dishevelled  oondition  made  her  way,  with  some  trfr- 
ptdatioB,  along  the  passage  to  her  room. 

<*  Do  you  anticipate  a  pleasant  ball  to-mght,  Miss  Stamford  ?"  Philip 
Sutton  admd,  as  they  travosed  the  long  gallery  leading  to  the  ball- 
room at  Silvermere  that  evening ;  a  oommon-place  question  enough,  to 
he  sure,  which  Helen  quietly  answered  in  the  negative. 

'<  No !  then  why  did  you  oome  ?" 

"Does  one  never  do  anything  but  what  one  is  inclined  to?"  die 
asked,  smiling. 

^  Oh,  of  oourse;  but  going  to  a  hall  is  surely  not  a  matter  of  duty." 

"  That  ftc,  periiaps,  rfmer  a  serious  li^ht  to  regard  it  in ;  but  prhaps 
if  I  had  liked  the  idea  of  coming  to-night  very  much,  I  should  have 
been  very  angry  with  myself." 
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**  I  never  before  heard  of  a  youDg  lady  impoaing  a  ball  upon  herself  as 
a  penance,"  Philip  went  on  to  observe. 

**  Nor  do  I.  I  am  amply  indifferent  to  it,  and  rather  dislike  comings 
than  not." 

*'  You  are  no  flatterer,  Miss  Stamford."  Here  they  entered  the  roonoy 
Philip  was  introduced,  and  they  moved  on  to  the  spot  Mrs.  Stamford 
chose  as  her  chaperone-throne  for  the  night.  ^*  You  won't  allow  that 
your  party  may  perhaps  make  the  evening  less  disagreeable  to  you,*' 
rhilip  continued,  somewhat  piqued. 

^<  <  My  party'  I  should  sUU  have  had  round  me  at  home,"  Helen  an- 
swered, laughing  ;  *'  but  you  are  quite  right  to  say  I  am  no  flatterer — I 
hope  not,  at  least.  I  like  you  very  much,  Mr.  Sutton,"  she  added^ 
fixmg  her  grey  eyes  calmly  and  gravely  on  his  face,  **  and  I  think  you 
very  agreeable  and  amusing,  but,  notwithstanding,  I  don^t  think  you 
can  make  me  enjoy  any  ball  particularly  at  present." 

^^  If  we  were  in  the  Palace  of  Truth  just  now,  as  vou  almost  make  me 
imagine  we  are,  I  should  ask  why,  and  you  would  be  obliged  to  answer 
me  ;  but  I  have  more  consideration  for  you,  Miss  Stamford,"  Philip  said, 
in  a  tone  of  half  reproach,  ^'  than  you  have  for  '  your  party.'  At  any 
rate,  will  you  begin  by  making  the  evening  agreeable  to  m«,  though  I 
cannot  make  it  so  to  you — will  you  dance  this  waltz  with  me  ?"  And 
he  already  half  oflered  his  arm. 

'*  I  don't  waltz,"  Helen  replied. 

'^  Not  waltz !  Since  when  have  you  given  it  up,  Miss  Stamford  ? 
Why,  I  remember  having  the  pleasure  of  waltzing  with  you  at  your  first 
ball.  You  really  mustn^t  refuse  so  old  an  acquaintance."  Helen  shook 
her  head.     "  Do  you  disapprove  of  waltzing  ?"  Philip  asked. 

"  No,  not  particularly." 

<<  Then  whi/f  again  ?  But  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  forget  we  are  not  in 
the  Palace  of  Truth." 

A  bright  colour  suffused  Helen's  pale  face,  but  she  did  not  speak ; 
and  Philip,  feeling  rather  angry,  dashed  into  animated  conversation  with 
Mrs.  Stamford,  Emily  having  by  this  time  disappeared  among  the  crowd 
of  dancers  with  Sir  Henry  Clayton. 

It  was  a  very  pretty  ball,  and  amusing  as  most  country  balls  are. 
This  one  was  eiven  to  celebrate  Mr.  Carew's  coming  of  age  (Lord 
Delamayne's  eldest  son),  and  the  whole  country-side  was  invited,  the 
house  being,  besides,  filled  with  London  guests,  who  shone  conspicuous 
among  the  country  cousins,  and  were  looked  upon  with  awe  by  the 
latter.  Jack  Stamford  distinguished  himself  by  making  a  speech  at 
supper,  totally  uncalled  for  of  course,  but  which,  though  it  caused  the 
stranger  guests  to  stare  a  good  deal,  was  not  unexpected  by  those  who 
knew  that  the  talent  of  silence  was  never  his. 

An  eccentric  old  gentleman,  too,  privileged  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
neighbourhood,  proposed  Mr.  Carew's  health  in  a  "  neat  and  appropriate 
speech,"  wherein  he  made  an  equally  neat  and  appropriate  allusion  to  the 
period  when  the  heir  should  become  Lord  Delamayne ;  an  allusion  which 
evidently  struck  the  old  gentleman  as  singularly  happy,  for  his  bald  fore- 
head shone  with  self-gratulation,  and  he  rubbed  his  hands  complacenUy 
the  while.  But  as  the  allusion  could  scarcely  be  so  agreeable  to  him 
who  was  still  the  present  Lord  Delamayne,  the  company  felt  extremely 
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fooHah,  and  nothing  but  the  d  propos  striking  np  of  a  galop  by  the  band 
could  have  prevented  their  mentally  consigning  the  old  gentleman  to 
merely  a  Caudle  lecture  and  his  nightcap,  we  do  assure  jou ! 

Philip  Sutton  was  engaged  to  Emily  for  this  galop,  the  first  dance  she 
had  been  able  to  give  him  this  evening,  Sir  Henry  Clayton  having  ap« 
pTopriated  every  dance  she  had  had  to  spare.  This  was  not  saying  much, 
for  she  was  much  in  request — '^  Despite  her  position,  poor  girl,"  Philip 
thoagfat. 

She  had  talked,  however,  more  than  danced  with  Sir  Henry,  and  once 
Philip  felt  unaccountably  provoked  with  them  and  with  himself,  for  he 
stumoled  over  them  in  the  conservatory,  which,  brilliantly  lighted  up 
and  dazzling  with  flowers,  opened  out  of  the  ball-room,  and  where  they 
were  walking  up  and  down  in  earnest  conversation. 

*^  It  is  really  a  pity  Miss  Hope  should  make  herself  so  conspicuous," 
he  thought.  *'  And  he  may  be  merely  amusing  himself.  How  can  a 
woman  throw  herself  away  upon  a  puppy  of  that  sort  ?"  And  Mr.  Sutton 
instantly  walked  away  and  danced  a  quadrille  with  Helen,  whom  he  had 
forgiven  for  not  waltzing  with  him. 

Now,  however,  Emily  was  free,  and  Philip  being  in  a  forgiving  mood, 
quickly  pardoned  her  also,  though  he  could  not  help  feeling  impatient 
when  he  saw  how  totally  innocent  she  looked  of  requiring  forgiveness  for 
anything.  And  two  or  three  other  dances  he  had  with  her  besides,  and 
though  be  had  resolved  to  talk  a  great  deal  about  Helen,  strange  to 
say  her  name  was  only  mentioned  when  once,  as  they  passed  where 
sh^  stood,  talking  good-naturedly  to  the  ancient  orator,  she  looked 
round  and  smiled  her  own  honest,  quiet  smile  at  them.  Philip  had 
quite  made  up  his  mind  the  day  before  to  marry  Helen  Stamford.  He 
thought  she  certainly  liked  him,  and  even  her  straightforward  manner 
that  evening  had  caused  him  not  a  doubt  of  this.  It  was  probably  a 
mere  blind.  Yet,  oddly  enough,  he  did  not  feel  much  chagrined  that  she 
had  been  so  litde  with  him  this  evening,  and  he  found  Emily  Hope  posi- 
tively a  sort  of  rest,  though  she  was  so  much  more  lively,  and  made  him 
exert  himself  so  much  more  than  Helen  did. 

He  felt  extremely  interested  in  Helen;  she  was  so  true  and  high- 
minded,  such  a  noble  creature,  he  should  be  quite  proud  of  such  a  wife, 
and  he  really  cared  a  great  deal  for  her.  But  somehow — he  did  not  even 
like  to  confess  it  to  himself — ^he  could  not  help  feeling  a  certain  sense  of 
weight  and  fatigue  afber  they  had  been  talking  together  for  any  length 
of  time. 

"  The  fact  is,"  Philip  once  acknowledged,  though  only  for  a  moment, 
^'  I  fear  Vm  only  an  ordinary  mortal,  and  Helen  is  never  very  far  re- 
moved from  the  firmament ;  and  the  exalted  position  is  rather  fatiguing. 
When  I  come  home  tired  after  a  day  in  chambers,  I  shan't  be  ready  or 
inclined  for  a  journey  by  electric  telegraph  straight  up  to  the  moon. 

But  Philip  admired  her  very  much  indeed 

**  Helen,  you  were  quite  right,"  said  Emily  Hope,  quietly,  as  she  stood 
in  Helen's  room  after  their  return  from  the  ball,  reflectively  pulling  the 
remains  of  her  bouquet  to  pieoes  as  she  spoke.    • 

A  beautiful  morning  was  spreading  its  light  over  the  scarcely  autumn- 
tinted  woods  which  lay  beneath  her  eye  as  she  stood  at  the  window ;  the 
drive  from  Silvermere  nad  been  a  long  one,  and  it  was  late  before  they 
left*     Helen  turned  round  inquiringly. 
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<<  AlKMit  Sir  Henry  ClaytoOy  I  meaa/'  Emily  antwared  to  the  gesbne 
without  looking  at  ber. 

<'  I  thought  so,"  Helen  said,  in  a  qmet  tone.     ^  And  von  ?* 

*'  Hafuscdhimy  of  oonxte,"  IIim  Hope  replied^  bow  bokiiig  coomI,  and 

showing  Helen  a  Ferj  pale,  tired  little  &ce.   ''I  always  rrtise  eTerybody, 

you  know !"  and  there  was  a  sliglit  degree  of  Uttemeas  in  her  tone.    ^  I 

doo'tknowhow  people  oan  be  so  loolkh  as  to  give  me  the  oppoitimity !" 

Helen  was  too  generous  to  say  anything  just  then,  though  many  a 
female  friend  would  now  have  enjoyed  the  opportonity  of  proiing  liow 
yery  sensible  h^  warning  had  been^  and  how  it  was  |no  wonder  mea 
*'  who  are  always  more  or  less  ooaeeiiedy"  should  iwistolre  Miss  Hope'a 
manner^  frank  and  thoughtless  as  a  Teiy  cUld's,  fior  decided  eneouragia- 
ment.  For  Emily  really  wsas  not  a  flirt ;  dbe  talked  to  men  just  as  «^ 
eoncemedly  as  if  they  were  woottn,  and  aerer  <aaring  for  any  one  in  any 
more  tender  light,  she  geaeEally  6Mgot  that  the  im^ppy  vidama  might 
not  be  80  '*  spider-hearted."  Then,  when  ahe  disoo^med  her  mistake, 
Mias  Hope  became  very  angiy,  proToked  with  herself  for  being  ao 
thoughtless,  and  indignant  with  the  victim  &r  the  time  being  for  his 
blin&ess  and  oonceit 

^'  I  am  veiy  sony  indeed,^'  she  now  went  on,  ^  for  poor  Sir  Heary 
looked  so-— so — I  really  never  thought  he  couid  look  mortified.'' 

^*  I  dare  say  it  won't  do  him  any  harm  for  onoe,"  Hefen  s^d,  inth  a 
little  shade  of  malice.     But  Jtfiss  Hope  weald  not  take  this  eonaolation. 

'^  Oh,  but  Helen,  dear  I  he  really  looked  anhappy,  and  yen  know  I  Hke 
him  very  much — but  I  think  he  might  haveseeal  He  wonkl  be  fririoiia 
if  it  were  known,  and  <£  coune  I  wouldn't  have  told  it  -to  any  one  but 
yon,  because  I  teU  yon  everything,  Nelly" — and  the  litt&e  puss  put  her 
arms  round  Helen,  and  looked  up  at  her  in  such  a  masiner  that  no- 
bod^  could  have  scolded  her  after  that,  if  she  had  just  committed  a  febny 
— ^'and  I  know  you  never  t^  aaybody." 

^'  Of  coarse  not,"  EEekn  isaid,  kissing  her.  Helen,  who  woidd  scareely 
have  repeated  to  heiselfthat  she  had  re&ued  an  ofiEtr---tHelen,  who  under- 
stood honour  as  men  understand  it. 

<<  And  now,  don't  you  think  yon  had  better  go  and  deep  st  away, 
Esuny  ?  yon  look  so  timid  1  Oh,  ^-tike-by,"  she  added,  as  Emily 
tamed  to  leave  the  room,  "  how  did  you  get  on  with  Mr.  Sutton  ?  Did 
you  like  him  ?" 

''Yes,"  said  Miss  Hope,  rather  itiffly.  '' He  seew  a  v<eiy  mee  peraon. 
Good-by !     And  Helen  remained  alone. 

Meantime  Philip  was  deciding  widun  himself  that  he  must  aow  lose 
no  tune  in  offering  Helen  Stamford  his  hand  and — ^heart  The  doubts 
he  had  had  as  to  the  amount  of  her  fortune  Imd  thia  night  been  pot  at 
rest ;  for  one  of  his  partners,  a  stranger  is  that  part  of  the  country,  had 
asked  him  that  evening  *^if  tkkt  was  Mm.  Stamford  ?"  looking  towards 
her.  "  And  is  that  the  heiress  ?"  continned  his  &ir  ^aeofener^  glancing 
towards  Helen,  who  stood  beiide  her. 

''  /«  she  an  heiress  ?"  PhUtp  had  asked,  laughingly. 

'^  One  of  the  greatest  heiresses  in  the  aoath  eoontry,  I  am  told,"  was 
the  reply ;  ''everybody  talks  about  her.  You  are  quite  a  stranger  here 
to-night,  I  sapposeF" 

"  I  came  with  Mrs.  Stsokford's  party,"  Mr.  Sutton  answered,  dryly,  fnr 
he  did  not  wish  Helen  to  be  further  diseasaed  by  his  inqnisitiiw  partner. 
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'^Yb6,"  heBOVflolikNiEuted,  ^  mj^teyhsmbM  sow  been  looi^eiioagfi, 
and  I  miat  he  ieame  tn  mj  noarares.  Emily  KdU  me  pei^eily,  and 
I  £Bd  eonvinoed  I  dmH  never  care  for  my  ooe  moie  tliAii  I  do  for  her. 
Affefriftw  ^Moded  ufOB,  iboKoag^  eiteein  is,  after  aU,  tke  Bvrest  and 
JBO^  iMtiBg  a  man  ean  iiope  for,  and  tiiis  I  truly  fedi  for  Emily ;  hers  is 
Mieh  a  gamd,  geaoiiie  Bafcure,  so  imliko  the  ordmry  yoang-lady  cha- 
zaetflcs  ose  geDocally  meets.  She  will  be  more  than  merely  my  inh — 
ahe  will  he  my  friend.     And  then  Emiiy,  I  am  svre,  does  more  than 

merely  like  me ;  she ^Pshaw !  what  a  fool  I  am !     Here  I  am,  calling 

mm  Stem£Md  '  Emily/  thoi^  why  that  fittleflirt,  Miss  Hope,  should 
^et  into  my  head  j«st  now,  I  can't  precbely  teU.  There's  not  the  lightest 
eouhnty  between  them — luckily  V* 

11. 

^ '  LiBT  of  casualties  in  the  trenches,  from  the  4ih  to  the  7th,  inclu- 
de,' ''  said  Ifr.  Stamftwd,  as  dtey  dawdled  over  a  late  breakfast,  talking 
over  the  baQ  of  the  night  before.  The  post  had  just  come  in,  and  Mr. 
Stamford  held  the  T^es  in  his  hand.  **  Shall  I  read  it  out?  Ifsm 
loDgi^  Hst  to-day."  And,  dearing  his  diroat,  and  settling  his  spectacles 
OB  hb  nose,  Mi,  Stam£iird  read  aloud  a  doeen  names  cf  die  killed  mod 
woBoded  in  that  day's  list  froaa  Sebastopol.  <<  *  Ensign  Moore,  wounded 
seYenely  in  the  leg ;  &«wt  Mi^or  Smith,  right  hand  shot  off ;  Breret 

lieKteaa&UCaioBel *    Hm  I"  said  Mr.  Stamford,  clearing  his  throat 

detanmnedly,  and  glaudng  over  the  top  of  the  paper. 

^  Go  on,  papa,"  Helen  said,  with  a  tremor  in  her  T(Mee. 

**  Vwe  lost  ny  pboe,"  aaid  Mr.  Stam^rad,  widi  a  total  disregard  to 

troth.     <^  < Bcefiet  Major  Soosdi '  Iread that ;  'Brevet  Lieat^Cokmel 

Marlowe,  womded  severely  in  the  arm,  sinee  amputated;  Captain 
Bffown,  sligh^ ;'  and  ao  an  Mr.  Stanford  went,  down  to  the  end  of 
one  of  those  hats  then  ao  common.  Helen,  meanwhile,  had  turned 
daaiHy  pale,  and,  holdmg  her  haadb  tightly  pressed  together,  had  risen, 
and,  standing  behind  ber  father's  chair,  looked  over  his  diouider  as  he 
Bead.  Emily  Hope  gknced  amrionsly  at  her,  but  dared  not  say  a  word ; 
Mn.  Stamford  Bdg^bi^  and  palled  her  bracelets  about ;  Jack  whistled 
a  tune.  Philip  Sutton,  alone  unobservaiit,  kx^ed  ov«r  some  business 
letteacB  forwarded  from  town,  listening  with  one  ear  to  the  names  read 


<'  Nobody  I  know,"  he  broke  the  sOenoe  by  saying.  '<  Two  or  three 
of  the  names  are  fruniliar  to  me,  but  thaf  s  all.  Here  is  the  eong  I 
wrote  to  London  for,  Miss  Stamford ;  I  think  yon  will  Hke  it"  And  he 
nosed  his  eyes  to  look  at  her,  but  Hdbn  had  slipped  qmetly  out  of  the 
xsoom* 

**  She  has  just  gone,"  Mrs.  Stamford  explained.  ^'  I  am  alraid  Helen 
is  «  htde  fag^ged  afber  her  dissipation." 

<<  Will  you  try  it  over  f(«  me,  Mias  Hope?"  Philip  asked.  ""Iwantto 
know  if  it  is  the  right  edition." 

Hden  meantime  hurried  to  her  own  room,  and,  having  first  secured 
the  door  of  that  her  fortalice,  drew  the  long  deep  breath  whwh  she  had 
80  tightly  held  belbre  she  quitted  the  breakfrist-room,  and  which  felt  like 
a  weight  of  lead  upon  her  chest.     She  did  not  then  proceed  to  go  into 
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hysterios,  or  pace  distractedly  up  and  down  the  room  Uke  a  tragedy 
queen,  but  she  knelt  down  at  once  by  the  side  of  her  bed,  and  {erveatly 
clasping  her  cold  hands  together,  bent  her  pale,  teariess  hce  over  them, 
and  remained  for  a  few  minutes  in  an  attitude  far  more  expressive  of 
sorrow  than  the  wildest  demonstration  could  haye  been.  She  could  not 
pray  just  yet,  but  she  felt  that  kneeling  down  promptiy  thus  was  her 
greatest  safeguard — ^the  only  one  thing  that  it  occurred  to  her  to  do. 
Where  could  she  find  such  comfort  as  even  in  the  outer  court,  on  the 
doorstep  of  prayer  ? 

The  news  she  had  dreaded  from  day  to  day  of  a  weary  year  and  more, 
had  now  given  her  as  great  a  shock  as  if  she  had  never  expected  it.  He 
was  wounded,  far  away  from  her ;  severely,  she  knew — dangerous! j,  she 
feared.  It  might  have  been  worse  ? — nay,  how  knew  she  that  ?  for 
even  now  he  might  be  ^'  Oh  God,  spare  him !  spare  my  darling  V* 

the  poor  heart  called  out  in  its  sorrow.  <<  Give  him  back  to  me — Father, 
do  not  let  him  die !"  And  Helen  prayed  eamestiy — prayed  with  faith  ^ 
as  a  little  child — prayed  now  as  since  her  childhood  she  had  ever  done — 
took  her  sorrow  up  upon  her,  and  laid  it  down  at  God's  feet — humbly 
praying. 

What  months  of  anxiety  those  twelve  had  been,  none  but  such  con- 
stant, impassioned  hearts  as  hers  could  know.  Helen's  was  one  of  thoee 
natures  mat  love  not  very  readily  or  diffusely,  though  kindly  and  sym- 
pathising to  all.  She  did  not  for  a  word  or  a  glance  undo  the  gates  of 
her  heart ;  many  had  knocked  long  and  loud  for  admittance  there  in  vain. 
But  if  once  the  ^'  open  sesame"  was  found,  wide  flew  the  portals  to  admit 
the  welcome  guest,  and  from  out  those  chambers  none  who  entered  went 
forth  again.  When  Helen  loved,  she  loved  mightily,  tenaciously,  even 
in  ordinary  affection,  as  she  had  shown  by  the  love  she  bore  her  motiher^s 
sister,  with  whom  great  part  of  her  childhood  had  been  spent,  and  from 
whom  Helen  derived  her  much-talked-of  fortune.  So  tiiat  when,  two 
years  before  the  time  of  which  we  write,  she  gave  her  first  Iotc — a 
woman's  greatest  treasure  and  possession— to  George  St  John  Marlowe, 
it  was  for  ever  and  for  aye. 

Captain  Marlowe  was  Sir  Stephen  Mariowe's  nephew  and  heir,  very 
well  connected,  and  an  excellent  parti  accordingly,  and  Mrs.  Stamford 
was  charmed  to  give  her  consent  to  Helen's  engagement  to  him.  No- 
thing could  be  more  desirable.  Sir  Stephen  was  related  to  some  of  the 
best  families  in  England;  Captain  Marlowe  was  a  delightful  person, 
exacUy  suited  to  Helen,  and  Mr.  Stamford  was  quite  satisfied.  A 
general  rose-colour  spread  over  the  whole  arrangement 

And  Helen  was  happy — ah,  so  happy !  thinking  of  but  one  thinf^f, 
Imowing  but  one  thing — that  she  was  George  Mariowe's  affianced  wife, 
that  she  had  passed  her  word  to  him  and  he  to  her,  and  that  nothing 
but  death  could  now  separate  them. 

Meantime  the  war  broke  forth,  but  Marlowe's  regiment  was  not 
ordered  out,  and  so  all  might  have  gone  on  smoothly  had  many  another 
man  than  George  Marlow^  been  concerned.  But  to  him  inaction 
was  gall  and  wormwood ;  a  power  stronger  than  even  love  drew  him 
onward ;  a  voice,  as  the  voice  of  a  trumpet,  sounded  ever  in  his  ear, 
''  To  battie,  to  battie!  up,  up  and  doing  T'  And  the  voice  to  George 
Marlowe  was  the  voice  of  duty.     He,  a  soldier,  remain  sluggishly  in 
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Eoglond,  when  England's  men  were  fighliog,  djing  for  th^  mother's 
service  ?  ^'  Helen,  Helen !  mnst  it  be  so  ?"  he  said ;  *^  I  leave  it  to  you 
to  decide."  And  Helen,  feeling  the  call,  too,  in  her  hero-heart,  though 
that  heart  was  lull  to  bursting^  said,  looking  the  while  into  his  ardent 
eyes,  ^'  It  shall  not  be  so.     Go,  Greorge ;  /  tdl  you  to  go !" 

The  next  day  they  parted,  and  Helen  knew  Greorge  Marlowe  Wed 
her  none  the  less. 

Marlowe  went  up  to  London,  and  announced  his  intention  of  ex- 
changing into  a  Cnmean  regiment  to  his  uncle,  or  if  this  occasioned 
delay,  of  going  out  as  a  yolunteer.  Sir  Stephen  was  furious,  told  his 
nephew  he  was  mad,  and  that  he  utterly  refused  his  consent  to  such  a 
measure. 

Marlowe  stood  firm.  And  then  Sir  Stephen  declared  that  if  his  only 
nephew  and  nearest  heir  persisted  in  this  Quixotic  resolution,  he.  Sir 
Stephen  Marlowe,  should  take  the  liberty  of  entirely  disinheriting  one 
who  could  be  so  ungrateful  and  rebellious ;  and,  moreover,  should  inti- 
mate his  intention  to  Mr.  Stamford  at  once.  Poor  George  turned  very 
pale,  but  still  stood  firm. 

Sir  Stephen  wrote  to  Mr.  Stamford,  altered  his  will,  and  thereby  very 
considerably  changed  Captain  Marlowe's  position  in  the  world  and  in  the 
eyes  of  any  pnuknt  parents.  He  must,  of  course,  still  inherit  the 
baronetcy,  but  that  was  rather  a  misfortune  than  otherwise,  and,  beyond 
his  commission,  Marlowe  had  very  little  else.  Mrs.  Stamford  urged  Helen 
to  write  and  <^uade  him  &om  his  wild  resolution ;  but  her  daughter 
answered,  with  a  grave  smile,  that  her  eloquence  was  already  enlisted  on 
the  other  side. 

To  cut  a  long  story  short,  George  Marlowe  went  to  ihe  Crimea  dis- 
inherited, and,  before  leaving,  received  a  note  firom  Mr.  Stamford,  stating 
that  his  obstinate  and  rebellious  conduct  had  put  an  end  to  any  engage- 
ment which  might  have  subsisted  between  Miss  Stamford  and  himself. 
By  the  same  post  George  received  a  letter  from  Helen,  telling  him  that 
he  knew  her  word  was  pledged  to  him  for  ever,  that  nothing  but  death 
could  compel  her  to  retract  it,  and  that  for  ever  she  held  him  to  his 
promise.  And  with  a  lightened  heart  George  set  forth  on  his  venture  of 
life  or  death. 

You  think  Helen  was  a  very  undutifnl  daughter,  oh  my  reader? 
Far  be  it  £rom  me  to  advocate  any  infringement  of  the  fifth  command- 
ment ;  but  listen  to  what  she  argued,  and  remember  that,  as  I  have  said, 
Helen  understood  Honour.  With  all  reverence — for  she  loved  her  father 
and  mother,  and  it  grieved  her  to  the  heart  to  pain  them — the  girl  thus 
represented  it :  ^*  When  Greorge  was  rich  and  prosperous  you  gave  your 
consent  joyfully  to  my  being  ms  wife.  Mother,  you  yourself  put  my  hand 
in  his,  and  called  him  your  son.  And  then  I  promised — I  gave  lum  my 
word,  and  I  have  never  yet  broken  my  word — that  I  would  be  his  wife 
were  he  rich  or  poor,  in  health  or  in  sickness,  loving  him  alone.  And 
now  what  has  he  done  that  I  should  retract  it  ?  /  toH  him  to  go.  / 
would  have  fought,  if  I  had  been  a  man,  as  he  is  going  to  fight  now. 
And  because  Sur  Stephen  Marlowe  chooses  to  take  back  what  he  has 
hitherto  called  George's,  am  J  to  take  back  what  I  gave  him?  Mother, 
do  you  think  I  could  ever  look  into  my  heart  again  if  I  did  this,  blackened, 
disfigured  thing  that  it  would  be?    I  tell  you  I  can't  give  George  up  in 
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ibis  way ;  bat  I  wiH  do  aodang  vnclerfaand.  I  wHI  write  to  kbii,  and  be 
will  wnte  to  me,  but  joa  rfiall  always  know  wfatA  letten  come  or  gow 
Yo«11  trust  mBy  won't  yoa?'' 

Mes»  Stamfbrdy  wbo  was  tedky  a  kmd-heartsd  woman,  would  not  haw 
opposed  the  engmnent  heitelf  detenidDe^.  ^^  B«t  I  m vt  agree  w^ 
yoiir£ftther,  iny  Seat  Aild,"  she  said  t»  Helen;  ^and  joukm>w  wh^i 
ne  once  says  a  thing  what  use  there  is  in  my  gainsayisg  it.**  And  so 
matters  went  on,  Helen  comipondii^  legnkriy  with  Genge  Marlowe, 
but  never  once  concealing  when  she  wrote  to  or  heard  from  hna,  her  qme^ 
oommunications  on  the  suUeet  being  reemed  with  profound  sileDoe.  Bat 
beyond  their  first  formal  aeclaration  that  they  considered  the  eogBge- 
ment  at  an  end,  and  this  tacit  disapproval,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stamford  daved 
not  take  mote  violent  aseanresy  for  thaj  knew  Hden's  detenmaation  of 
character  too  vrell,  and  her  moldier  h<^ed,  in'  her  secret  heart,  tiiat  time 
and  absence  nii|^  vreaken  Maflowes  hM  ouer  her.  (This  was  the 
principal  reason  why  Mrs.  Stamford  had  now  encouraged  Philip's  afctoK 
tions  to  her  dauj^iAer,  hoping  that  he  nwht  in  some  degree  distract  her 
thoughts,  and  therefore  her  looks  of  satisraction  whenever  Hden  seemed 
to  dmve  pleasure  fimn  them.)  Had  iktf  refined  theb  eonseat  at  first, 
when  Captain  Ma^»we  prcmosed  for  her,  Helen  was  too  dntifnl  not  to 
have  yimed  at  once,  though  it  anglrt  have  prevented  her  ever  mairyiB^ 
at  all.  But  after  ^  wil&ig  consent  obtained^  ike  premise  given,  to  make 
her  breakitfor  sedtaooBse?    Kever  I 

Geom  Marlowe  was  wocdiy  of  tins  girPs  dcvotmn;  for  if  ever  the 
heart  of  a  chmkous  knight  el  M  beat  in  a  nineteenth-century  man,  it 
was  in  the  bosom  of  this  loyal  gentleman.  For  a  man  of  hb  yean  (he 
was  a  Ixtde  under  thirfy),  Marlowe  was  somewhat  stem  and  grave  in 
mann^  on  first  acquaintance^  but  wfam  yon  knew  htm  this  impression 
wore  ofl^  and  then  yoa  Mt  how  kindly  in  truth  his  nature  was,  how  un^- 
sdfidi  and  generous^  and,  though  hig^  tempersd  with  men,  how  mariy  and 
tender  in  Us  respect  of  women.  Tfis  man  deserved,  indeed,  the  prieeleas 
giA  of  a  fEur  and  pure  woman's  k>ve  and  constanqr> 

Ah !  how  weary  the  days  of  that  long,  anxious  winter  had  been  to 
Helen,  when  day  by  day  came  news  of  the  suffarings  they  underwent—* 
those  heroes  of  Alma,  Balaklava,  and  Inkerman,  glorious  trine  of  victory  ! 
Sumerings  from  hunger  and  from  cold,  from  siehnsss  and  disease,  in- 
gknious  snffmngs  heroically  home.  Ah,  hew  on  those  bitto*  winter 
nights,  when  the  snow  lay  hoond  by  frost^etttrs  on  the  ground,  Helen 
would  look  out  and  think  of  the  tents  on  which  dM  moonlight  was  dnning 
in  that  battle-land — ^Moen%hi  cold  and  pitiless  as  die  white  eardi ! — 
Hating  to  look  at  die  bright  fire  wfaMi  crsekled  on  the  hearth  as  she 
tmne^  heanry^narted,  from  die  vrindow^-hoting  die  loauries  around  her 
while  she  thought  ef  tkeir  privatioos^  Many  that  winter  Mt  as  she  did 
—many  as  thej  read  will  reeal  what  di^  felt  then  and  thought.  For 
surely  the  mesmy  of  that  time  and  of  die  endnranoe  of  these  brave  men 
lives  for  ever  amongst  U8» 

And  Bowy  nmo  he  was  womided — George  was  wounded,  Hden 
diought — George  mi^  die  t  She  was  not  by  to  nurse  him,  she  coidd 
not  be  where  her  heart  was^  and  she  had  DO  one  to  tdk  te  about  Um— no 
one  to  sympathise  widi  her  and  care  for  himl 

Many  Imrts^  when  diose  bloody  news  came  in,  felt  as  riie  now  did — 
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BMay,  m  thcj  read,  wiH  recal  wbat  they  then  fel^  and  how  the  MeeAng 
wounds  seemed  mode  m  their  hearts  too. 


The  901kg  nrast  fasre  been  ^eiy  difficult  indeed  to  read  at  first  sight,  lor 
JCss  Hope  had  been  trying  it  over  imder  Mr.  Sotton's  tuition  for  an  tm- 
eoiisei<»aUy  long  time,  aod^  to  jodge  from  appearances,  the  attempt  had 
been  aibaadoned  in  despair;  for  though  "Mibb  Hope  still  sat  at  the  jnano 
(in  the  mommg  room  where  we  first  became  acquainted  with  her),  its 
keys  were  rniite^  and  it  was  a  reotative  entirely  of  their  own  compoastion 
which  she  and  Philqp  wef  carrying  on  in  a  low  tove  of  eonversatiOD.  A 
pause  ensaed,  after  which  Mr.  Button,  who  was  sitting  beside  the  piano, 
stated  that  he  beared  he  shoald  not  hare  another  svch  pleasant  mommg, 
as  he  had  already  taxed  Mrs.  Staoifbrd's  hospitality  too  far,  and  thought 
he  really  mnst  kare  Stanford  Hooee  to-morrow,  or  the  day  af^. 

^^  Must  TDu  ?"*  Emily  exckumed,  in  a  startled  tone  of  Toiee,  and  as  if 
the  possibility  of  siidi  a  thing  had  nerer  occurred  to  her,  while  she 
loolaed  up  at  rUiap  with  her  large  Uue  eyes^  and  a  rery  dismayed  litde 
fiuse  indeed. 

Mir.  Sistton  experienced  a  strmge  sensation,  and  a  fit  of  temporary 
insaaiiy,  wo  tiiink  it  most  hare  be^  iomelled  and  compelled  Imn  to  wl 
his  own  eyes  on  those  blue  orbs  of  Miss  Hope^s,  and  thus  to  remain  for 
sonae  tiaie  without  mealdng. 

In  wfasdi  occapatioM  tiiere  seeBwd  to  be  some  extraordinary  naoina'- 
tioo,  Sor  Mr.  Siittoii^  looking  yerj  pale  and  agitated  for  a  man  who 
supposed  himself  to  be  made  eotnrely  out  ef  pandiment,  contmned  it 
longer  Hbaai  striet  politeness  warranted,  and  till  gradually  Miss  Hone's 
eydMhes  rested  oa  her  ehe^  aad  Ae  s%hdy  bent  her  head,  liien 
Mr.  Sattoa  walked,  still  withoot  speaking,  to  me  window,  where  he  re- 
mained for  a  few  moments,  lost  apparently  in  a  dream — a  very  happy 
coBy  to  judge  from  the  softened  expression  el  his  fsee«  Bat  suddenly 
starting  from  it,  he  apptomchtd  the  piano  qniekly,  and  said  confusedly  to 
Emily,  who  made  a  oosrndsi?e  attempt  at  a  common-place  remark, 

^  Thank  yon;  I  am  going  out.  Fray  tell  htm,  if  he  arics,  that  I  hare 
gone  down  to — to  the  rirer  for  a  walk.    I  am  going  to  take  a  dcetch 

of Jaek  StanfiDrd,  I^mean !'    'And  almost  b^nre  Emfly  could  hear, 

he  had  left  the  room. 

Now  yon  will  aUow  that  fcr  a  man  who  had  anircd  at  ihe  mature  age 
of  two-andpthirty,  and  was  grarely  praetisnig  at  the  Bar  after  having 
oventepped  the  time  £ar  ym^Uul  absurdities^  this  eonduct  was  foolish  in 
die  extreme. 

And  still  more  so  seemed  the  excessive  rapidi^  with  iriiich,  on  tfua 
warm  Ai^ust  day,  Mr.  Sutton  strode  ahmg  the  patn  lea£i^  to  the  river, 
whidi  flowed  about  a  mile  from  die  boose  ;  walldog  hard,  and  tUnkhig 
hard  the  while.  By  die  ttaw  he  had  raaohed  i£e  liver^s  bank,  and 
thrown  himself  down  cm  its  thick  short  tai(  Mr.  Snttos  dioeoYcrod  ■  ■ 
that  he  had  made  a  discoveiT* 

InqposuUel  when  be  had  very  nearly  proposed  to  Hden  Stamford, 
who  suited  him  so  peefeedy,  and  for  wnon  he  thenght  he  entertained 
mi»  enong^  affeotiOQ  to  allow  him  to  Burry  bar?  Impossible !  he, 
PhUm  Sutton,  the  invahisiabb,  who  had  io  mff  been  proof  agamst  aQ 
attacks  of  die  enemy,  to  be  taken  captive  by  Ihe  unfoieseen  fl^  just  as 
he  thought  himself  victorious  ? 
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Even  80.  Mr.  Sutton,  like  any  mere  boy  of  twenty,  had,  v/huAe  pay- 
ing his  addresses  to  Miss  Stamfoid  in  the  most  prudent  manner,  fallen  in 
love — actually — with  '<  that  little  flirt,  Miss  Hope,"  as  imprudently  as 
could  be  well  conceived.  Fallen  in  love  with  a  ml  who  had  not  a  penny ! 
— with  a  dependent  I  And  to  such  an  extent  hi^  this  folly  proceeded,  that 
poor  Philip  Sutton,  though  a  good  deal  startled,  was  not  dismayed  at  it 
to  the  extent  a  man  who  had  come  down  expressly  to  many  an  heiress 
ought  to  have  been.  Nay,  with  humility  must  we  confess  to  yon  that, 
lying  on  the  grass,  with  the  silvery  river  flowing  dreamily  by  at  his  feet^ 
Fhilip  actually  indulged  in  a  reverie  more  befitting  a  Corydon  with  a 
flower-wreathed  crook  and  a  flock  of  Arcadian  sheep,  than  such  a  "parch- 
ment man"  as  Mr.  Sutton  supposed  himself  to  be.  But  this  reverie  could 
not  last,  and  the  question  now  was.  What  was  the  result  to  be? 

To  marry  her,  of  course,  and  at  once,  if  she  would  have  him,  and  let 
the  morrow  care  for  itself.  She  was  poor  ?  Well,  he  would  work  for 
her;  Emily  could  never  be  a  burden  to  him.  And  off  went  Mr.  Sutton 
on  a  tangent.  But  Prudence  and  Custom  put  in  theur  word  now.  How 
would  it  answer  in  reality^  and  had  he  not  often  contemplated  in  his 
mind's  eye  a  love-match  on  the  prospect  of  work  ?  Was  he  then  to  give 
up  all  his  ambitious  schemes  long  cherished,  his  dreams  of  public  life  and 
distinction,  whose  realisation  a  rich  wife  was  to  have  brougut  him  P  And 
Helen !  had  he  not  gone  too  far  with  her  to  recede,  for  was  not  her  heart 
perhaps  already  his  ?  After  all,  Emily  might  refuse  him ;  he  had  no 
doubt  she  cared  for  Sir  Henry  Clayton  !  though,  as  the  thought  crossed  his 
mind,  Mr.  Sutton  hated  Sir  Henry  Clayton  with  all  his  soul.  Bah!  he 
had  passed  the  age  for  a  grande  paman  ;  this  was  merely  a  foolish  £uiey, 
and  would  soon  pass  away.  As  soon  as  Helen  had  accepted  him,  and  he 
had  left  Stamford,  he  would  forget  ])fis8  Hope,  as  he  had  forgotten  Kate 
O'Brien. 

Sir  Henry  Clayton !  But  no— no ;  with  the  thought  came  before  him 
two,  wistful  up-raised  blue  eyes,  and  Emily's  startled  *^  Must  you  ?*' 
rang  in  his  ears.  Ah,  she  loved  him !  this  one  really  loved  him !  And  a 
strong  voice  in  his  heart  told  Philip  that  he  would  not  forget  her — that^ 
however  unaccountable,  he  deeply  and  truly  loved  Emily  Hope,  hoymg 
her,  could  he  leaye  her,  dependent  orphan — ^leave  her  merely  because  she 
irossuch? 

'<  Perish  all  else  besides,"  the  true  voice  cried,  <<  so  I  win  but  and  trea- 
sure this  pearl  of  price.  Worthless  were  all  else  beside — wealth,  power, 
dominion — so  unloved  and  alone  I  bore  the  burden.  live  they  not  all 
— dominion,  power,  wealth — in  the  fathomless  mine  of  a  deep,  true 
love?" 

And  Helen,  too?  For  the  first  time  the  question  crossed  his  mind  of 
how  far  allowable  it  was,  even  treating  her  with  all  kbdness,  to  cheat  a 
woman,  who  gave  you  the  whole  of  her  woman's  heart,  into  ihe  belief  that 
she  possessed  yours,  when  that  lay  chiefly ^  though  not  entirely,  enveloped 
in  the  balance-sheet  of  her  banker's  account? 

And  so  Phifi|»  cast  into  the  river  at  his  feet  all  the  dry,  prudent 
maxims  of  his  thirty-two  years  of  life,  and  while  tiie  current  carried  them 
swiftly  away,  and  silvery  Wye  laughed  a  jubilee  over  them,  Philip  felt 
that  he  woidd  not  have  given  an  hour  of  his  new  experience  for  the  wisest 
maxims  in  the  world. 
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But  lufl  first  impuke  was  too  wild;  he  most  work  first— many  after. 
He  had  plenty  of  energy  and  talent,  he  was  already  a  rinng  man;  and  in 
the  mean  time  he  would  not  tie  Emily  down  to  a  long  engagement — thai 
wonld  take  so  much  of  the  bloom  from  her  wondrous  youSi  and  gaiety. 
She  shonld  not  share  the  anxieties  of  his  upward  toil.  He  would  leave 
Stamford  the  next  day,  and  not  tell  her  he  loved  her.  Thus  Love  the 
Magician  was  teaching  Mr.  Sutton  already  to  be  unselfish ;  but  he  had 
yet  to  learn,  that  if  poor  little  Emily  loved  him,  the  bloom  would  fiide  &r 
sooner  if  he  left  her  without  askine  her  to  be  his  wife,  than  if  she  could 
share  even  his  anxieties,  knowing  Ae  loved,  not  tiitbeloved. 

III. 

Thx  following  day  was  spent  very  quietly;  the  spirits  of  most  of  the 
party  seemed  subdued.  Philip  Sutton  had  announced  his  departure  for 
.the  next  day.  Helen  was  very  quiet  and  anxious,  though  she  strove  not 
to  let  others  fed  the  influence  of  her  gravity.  Sir  Henry  Clayton  was 
still  with  them,  and  though  smarting  sorely  under  the  mortification 
Emily  had  inflicted,  never  for  a  moment  bietrayed  it,  nor  alluded  to 
leaving  Stamford  till  the  original  limit  of  his  visit  had  arrived,  for  fear 
abrupt  departure  might  occasion  suspicion.  He  really  cared  for  Emily; 
but  he  had  all  his  me  been  accustomed  to  care  more  for  another  indi- 
yidnal  than  for  all  the  world  beside,  and  that  happy  personage  was  him- 
self ;  8o  that  he  felt  more  even  for  the  unexpected  mortification  to  this 
best-beloved  self  than  for  the  actual  loss  of  her  whom  he  had  intended  to 
honour  with  his  hand. 

There  were  two  drawing-rooms  at  Stamford,  and  by  some  accident  it 
so  happened  that,  after  dinner  that  evening.  Miss  Hope  and  Philip 
Sutton  found  themselves  alone  by  the  window  which  opened  down  to  the 
nound,  and,  the  day  having  been  sultry,  was  still  wide  open.  Helen 
had  been  standmg  with  EmUy  when  Philip  jcnned  them,  but  had  sud* 
denly  found  occupation  in  the  next  room,  where  the  lamp  had  just  been 
lighted.  It  was  a  beautiful  still  evening,  with  the  red  light  just  fading 
away,  where  the  sun  had  set,  and  the  full  harvest-moon  looking  down 
placidly  firom  above,  casting  a  silver  sheen  over  the  smooth  lawn  in 
nont  of  the  windows,  and  palinsp  the  bright  flower-beds  of  Helen's 
apecial  territory.  Far  away,  and  now  e<moed  from  the  copse  at  the 
fiirther  end  of  the  lawn,  sounded  the  owFs  low  mellow  hoot,  sad  and 
yet  soothing  in  its  monotony,  no  other  sound  abroad  upon  the  August 
night.  Emily,  in  her  white  dress,  leant  against  the  side  of  the  window, 
looking  prettier  that  evening  with  the  spray  or  two  of  jessamine  Helen 
bad  twisted  in  her  brown  hair,  than  Philip  had  ever  seen  her.  He  stood 
beside  her— neither  of  them  speaking— -very  full  of  his  resolve  to  leave  her 
the  next  day  without  telling  her  he  loved  her — leaving  her  still  un- 
shackled. But  poor  Philip  cud  not  dare  look  at  her,  notwithstanding  his 
resolutions. 

Emily  broke  the  charm  of  tiie  night  and  the  silence  by  inquiring  in- 
differentiy  at  what  o'clock  Mr.  Sutton  left  next  morning?  She  had 
been  the  gayest  of  the  party  during  dinner,  and  Philip's  heart  had  sunk 
more  than  once  as  it  occurred  to  mm  that  perhaps  she  did  not  love  him 
after  all. 

VOL.  ZLIU.  2  o 
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»IwondOTi£wethAU<mriiieeia9Hii,Mc.Suitoa^B^  dMrmU^elner- 
Salfyr  after  Philip  had  anfw«nd  hen. 

*'  I  wondmpindMflir'  ke  said,  aa  sadly.  ¥oa  iMnid  hava  tihoii^ha 
was  going  to  Aii8tBali&  at  laaaL  ^  Do  job  Itre  all  tha  jaac  aoued  in 
CoDiiNdlyMiflaHopaP" 

**  £Io ;  Init  I  d(»^t  go  moeii  to  Lendoa.  I  don't  like  it  madi,  aad 
mf  old  aunt  katea  London.  Yau>  neTae  laave  it  aaaspi  at  thia  saaaon^.! 
dunk?"  sheooDtiniiedyasif  it  waa  tke plaasanteit  nflactkm  poasiblo; 

^  No^  alas !  Eaoapting  during  thia  long^Taoation^and  a  £sw  dapa  at 
Christmas,  I  lifia  the  ramaiDderof  the  year  a  aaaaa  parahmani>modL 
I  go  throuffh  the  '*  season/'  to  be  sure,  as  a  habit  that  has  ^wn  upon 
me,  but  with  very  small  enjoyment  and  immense  over-fiUigae ;  for  I 
must  work  all  the  same." 

''  It  most  be  Teiy  disagseeaUe^  and  dsaadfully  dull,"  MiwHopa  nid, 
politely.    A  panae* 

**  It  mutt  be  harder  drudgery  yet^  for  two  jmxa^"  then  Phitip  aaad, . 
half  to  himself  and  setting  kn^taetkdoaoi.  *^  I  must  wock  lilnc  a-galby- 
tlaM,i£ " 

<*  Must  you?"  Emily  asked,  turning  round  nuUenfy  ficom^her  outwaad 
gaae,  andin  a  tone  of  greater  intereat  (Those  tara  magiewwriai!)  ^^Yasi 
mustn't  oyemroik  yoaiaelfi" 

«^  What  doeait  matter  i£  I  only  snaand,"  ke  anamed;  aagaiiy;  awl 
thai,  with  a  strange  qnmr  in  hu  Y<na^  added,.  Twar.hiny  out  Ins  kaad, 
^^ Will  i^yir wish  that!  may  anooaed.  Miss  &pe?  I  think  i£yoa would 
onoa-  wah  ma  soocess^  I— I  should  gat  on.  better  after  I  go  haek  to 
town."* 

Steauge  toaay,  notwithstanding^  the  pditaindiflGBrenafr  she  kad  httharto 
masrifefltsd,  liisa  Hope,  inaokmtaiily  as  it  seenwd,.  pot  her  litde  hand 
into  Philip's,  and  said,  Tory  earnestly,  ^  Indeed  I  indat  jxyn.  sueoav  in 
all  you  undertake^  and  I  prsy  you  may  hava  it  And — and — I  hopa  wa 
vmy  meet  again  some  day  r  Poor  mde  Emily'a  iFoioe  tsamUed  a  goad 
deal  by  the  time  she  eame  to  tiia  and  o£  her  speaoh,  and  Philips  who  waa 
looking  at  her  ferj  intently,,  saw  two  large  tsars,  nrealed  by  th*  tea^ 
oherons  moonlight,  rolling  slowly  darwn  her  okedn.  Thia^waa  too  mnah  ; 
fiv  mora  than.  Philip  had  comnactad  for  in  hia  arnngnmsata.mth  kia 
own  oonsoianoa*    It  wasn't  to  be  enduaad  a  moment  ki^par. 

•"Bmily!"  be  exdaimad,  taking  tha  litde  hand  in  both  hia  own^  ^I 
oan'thdpit!  Do  fbsgnre  me  fior  tdlingyon^so  twoyearraooBBr  thani 
intended."     And  what  it  wasy  wa-laaye  Mr..  Satton>  to  explain. 

A  long  ottoman  stood  near  die  window,  andMr.  Sutton,  bei^  anxioua 
to  prolong  the  convenatbn,  drew  it  fbfward,  and  aat  down  beaida  Emity, 
to  whom  he  then  prooeeded  to  oonfeas,  and,  to  his  oredit  be  it  spc^en, 
made  no  reaerrationw  He  tokl  her  predeely  what  his  fiewfton  dfta  sob- 
ject  of  marrying  for  money  kad  been ;  toe  veaaon  o£  hia  comings  to 
Stamford ;  the  exact  amount  of  his  affection  for  Helen ;  his  intwirioa  o£ 
propoonff'  to  her,  and  his  hope  that  she  aeally  did  not  ease  for  him.  He 
OApaossud  thia  so  compassionately  aad  regxetfiiUT,  that  Emily  haatannd 
to  leaesurehim;  and  to  his  aaqpriae  keheaKdof  Hdenfsaogageniinitta 
Coloiiel  Madowe. 

He  told  her,  too,  of  the  resolve  he  had  made  not  to  fetter  her  withian 
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€0gimneiiitiU  he  waa  aUe  to  msEry,  irhaA^  by  his  owivtsertMiis,  he 
hoped,  to  be  ia  two  yean.  ^  And  bow  yoa  see  yon  hare  ande  aae  breaii' 
my  reaolntioii,  Emily ;  bat  atill  you  Aall  not  angage  youaalC  to  me ;  yew 
aludi  o&ly  remember  soaaetiaaea  that  I  lore  yon,  and  duit  to  me  yon  are 
WGdik  all  the  hebeaaea  in  England  and  in  all  tiie  worid  pnt  togetfaev^ 
(Mr.  Sutton's  conversation,  as  you  will  observe,  was  becoming  fowjisli)^ 
and  that  undoweaed  89  yon  are,  when  yon  da  become  my  mh,  yam  htmtt 
me  in  yourself  the  only  heritage  I  slmnld  «rer  prize«  Pbor  aa  we  hna 
an,  we  gkM  brin^eadi  odur  a  tnaanre  that,"  Iw.  dtttiJtc^ 

**  But  indeed  I  think  I  had  better  be  engaged  ta  yon  now,  plean^'' 
Emily  said,  laughing  again  for  the  first  time,  "  for  jwn:  don't  know  Hew 
very  odd  I  am.  By  to*nuMTOw  I'  raightnft  can  for  yooi  one-  bit  more 
than  I dofor my  big^ doc  Piki r 

But  Helen  had  judged  rightiy ;  thefe  waa  not  muehj  danger, 

Thati  nighty  to  Mn^  Staaoford^a  astonishment;  Philip,  who  had  been 
ao  detammiedtogD,  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  remain  a  few  days  longeit 
at  Stamfixrd ;  eompleting  her  astomsfameat  by  the  reason  he  owve^  finr 
Mrs.  Stamford  was  fully  convinced  that  Philip  waa  attadied  to  her* 
daughters.  Mr.  Stamford^,  to  whom  she  ooandered  it  necaasary  to  oom- 
naiancate  the  infonnation,  would  have  wilHnriv  conaCitvted  Emily  hiB< 
diMefater  on  the-oecanon,  in  ordur  that  he  mi^pt  show  how  utterhf  iai- 
pradMii  sueh  a^maniage  waa;  bnt  he  hadno  voice  in  the  matteiv  nmlkm' 
aloBfr  waa  not  surprised ;  she  had  mmi  throuch  £8011/87  aasuaaed.  indift. 
£»enee^  and  thougn  not  through  the  motive  or  PfaiUp'a  attentions  to  ber«> 
8el4  still  she  knew  idl  along*  mt  he  did  not  km  hei^  and  had  foreaeani 
now  mattars  woakLead. 

Sir  Henry  Clayton  left  the  next  day,  and  then  somdiow  the  positiea 
of  affiura  tsanspiied  tn  Jack  Stamfwd,  fbr,  bnnlittg  with  the  new%  and  a 
bad  attack  of  stammering  brought  on  by  his  eagerness  to  speak,  he  met 
Philip  as  the  latter  meditatively  smoked  a  cigar  in  front  of  the  house, 
ao8^  aeeoated  him  with*— 

^VonAf^  a  pretty  f-I^Mlow,  and  this  is  a  n-nioe  basineas!  And 
yoa eoipeet  me  to  congratulate  yoa?  IHdn^  I  tell  you  my  fkth«r* and 
nmther  ware  very  anxious  for  me  to  fall  in  lore  with  MiaaHope?* 

Bhifip  smiled  qaiet^f  . 

'*  You  oartainly  inttmatod  the^kir  of  such  a  eadamity  on  Me.  and  Mt% 
Staaiferd'a  par^  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  save  you  from  its  cenaa^ 
quences." 

^*  I  like  your  sacrifice  to  friendship !  Do  you  know  the  priae  you 
hovedxaamP" 

"*  Psffeetly,"  Philip  answered. 

^And'  I  admiie  your  cool  self-possession.  Didn't  I  tell  you  die  waa 
the  liehest  heiress  in  the  south  of  England,  you  highway  robber  and 
Dieb-Ttupin.in-sheep's-elothing  t-t-t-traitor  7" 

«  Come,  oome,  Stamford,"  rhUip  said,  **  I  can  stand  more  nonsense 
from  you  than  I  can  from  most  people,  but  d<m't  make  Misa  Hbfpe  tlie 
aofajeet  of  conversation.  The  step  may  be  an  imprudent  one  on  both 
her  part  and  mine,  penniless  as- we  ar^  bat>  neveitheleas,  I  have  drawn 
apnae.'' 

*«  Pemuleas !"  Jack  exdumed,  raising  his  himda  despmringly.  "  WW 
you  n-never  believe  what  I  say?    I  tell  you  again 

2o2 
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And  80  ihey  went  on,  Stamford  inntting  on  Us  assertion  of  Bmilj'fl 
heiress-ship,  and  Philip,  who  knew  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  ^'  fan**  it 
aflforded  him,  Jack  Stamford  habitually  '<  crammed"  his  conTersalaoa  to 
bursting-point,  now  persisted  in  disbelieving  him,  and  finally  got  reiry 
angry  at  what  he  oonsidered  an  impertinent  jest  on  Emily's  dependent 
position. 

'<  Well,  ask  Helen,  if  you  won't  believe  me,"  Jack  exclaimed,  as  his 
sister  at  this  moment  appeared,  coming  from  the  garden;  but  Philip  wms 
too  angry  even  to  stop  the  demand  for  confirmation  of  his  statement  which 
Stamford  now  made. 

Helen  was  puzzled. 

^'  Is  it  possible  you  did  not  know  P"  die  said,  looking  up  at  Philip. 
**  Surely  some  one  in  the  house  must  have  mentioned  it  to  you  ?  Emily 
Hope  is,  undoubtedly,  the  richest  heiress  in  the  south  country." 

"  There !  and  he  is  actually  furious  with  me  for  speaking  the  t-t-tmth  r* 
Jack  said,  with  the  air  of  a  martyr,  and  totally  obliterating  from  his  re* 
collection  that  it  was  one  of  his  usual  ^'  truths  which  had  misled  Phil^ 
in  the  first  instance. 

Of  the  latter^s  amazement  we  need  give  you  no  description  ;  and  as 
he  told  Emily,  after  she  had  confirmed  Helen's  assertion,  his  first  fooling^ 
was  one  of  cusappointment.  He  wanted  to  work  for  her,  and  now  she 
did  not  need  it ;  and  then  she  had  not  undeceived  him  as  to  her  position. 
But  for  this  latter  crime  Emily  had  a  plausible  excuse.  Did  he  not  see 
that.she  wanted  to  be  sure  he  really  cared  for  herself  ?  die  had  had  so 
many,  many  warnings  of  the  superior  attractions  her  cassette  possessed  ! 
And  Miss  Hope  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  sighed  touchingly.  So  that  at 
last  Philip  became  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  marrying  an  heiress  after  all, 
and  with  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  he  hitd  bdieved  it  to  be 

All  for  love,  and  the  world  well  lost. 

Little  remains  to  be  told.  Miss  Hope's  quondam  guardians  remon* 
strated  in  vain :  Miss  Hope  was  of  age.  She  married  Philip  Sutton  a 
few  months  after,  and  the  latter,  we  hear,  has  just  given  np  his  profeasion 
and  gone  into  parliament,  where  he  bids  fair  to  become,  in  due  time,  a 
leading  speaker,  for  he  devotes  to  politics  with  great  gusto  and  energetic 
endeavour  those  talents  which  had  dready  marked  him  as  a  *'  rising  bar- 
rister." Emily  and  he  are  very  happy,  and  the  fears  she  once  comma- 
nicated  to  Helen  are  entirely  set  at  rest. 

And  poor  Helen  ? 

You  must  know  that  George  Marlowe  came  home  safely  after  the 
Crimean  campaigpi,  during  which  he  had  rendered  brave  and  signal  ser- 
vice. It  had  cost  him  his  left  arm,  and  Mrs.  Stamford  thought  this 
would  of  course  prevent  Helen  still  wishing  for  the  marriage^  but  it 
seemed  only  to  endear  him  the  more  to  her,  ror,  as  she  remarked  simply, 
he  would  require  her  much  more  now.  The  report  Philip  had  heard  of 
her  fortune  was  exaggerated,  but  still,  with  what  George  had,  and  his 

Say,  they  might  have  got  on  very  well,  and  Mrs.  Stamford  began  to  en- 
eavour  to  shake  her  husband's  opposition.  But  one  day,  in  croenng  the 
park,  Colonel  Marlowe  came  fiace  to  face  with  his  uncle.  Greorge  bowed. 
Sir  Stephen  looked  hard  at  him,  turned  very  red  in  the  boe,  and 
passed  on. 
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The  next  morning  his  nephew  reodyed  a  note,  saying, 

<<  Dear  GBOROSy — Come  and  dine  widi  me  to-morrow,  at  feren. 

"  Yoois,  Stephen  Marlowe," 

as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  honourable  service,  perhaps  an  inward 
acknowledgment  that  it  had  been  manfully  and  rightly  perserered  in,  and, 
above  aU,  the  empty  ooat-deere,  had  all  told.  Gieorge  went,  was  reoeired 
as  if  he  had  nerer  been  absent  a  day,  and  after  dinner  Sir  Stephen — 
rather  awkwardly,  though — drew  his  will  from  hia  pocket  and  deliberately 
threw  it  into  the  fire.  The  next  day  he  wrote  again  to  Mr.  Stamford^ 
and  eyerything  was  once  more  rose  colour. 

Mrs.  Marlowe  had  all  the  Ceunily  diamonds  presented  to  her  by  Sir 
Stephen  on  her  marriage ;  but  you  will  belieye  us  when  we  tell  you  that 
aboye  these  and  all  the  diamonds  of  Grolconda  the  jewel  she  priies  most 
is  her  husband's  Victoria  Cross. 

Nis. 


THE  DEATH  OP  THE  TIGBESS. 

Fictitious  tales  of  hunUng  adventures  so  often  prove  attractive  to 
young  aspirants  to  the  honours  of  the  chase,  that  the  following  truthful 
sarratiye,  by  an  actor  in  the  scene  described,  may  not  be  unaccept- 
able. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1837,  there  being  neither  war  nor  mutiny  to 
disturb  the  dull  routine  of  military  duty  at  that  Potsdam  of  India,  the 
station  of  Poonah,  our  worthy  colonel,  a  somewhat  strict  and  caustic 
Scot,  announced  to  the  officers  of  the  ''  Primus  in  Indus  "  his  intention 
to  give  a  pic-nic  at  the  hill  fort  of  Porundhur,  some  eighteen  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  station. 

Great  was  the  rejoicing,  and  many  the  preparations  made  to  do  justice 
to  the  good  cheer  whic^  at  all  events,  was  certain,  as  well  as  tot  the 
game  of  a  large  kind,  which,  though  scanty,  the  sportsmen  of  the  party 
knew  were  to  be  found  around  the  base  of  the  Porundhur  hill,  some 
two  thousand  feet  above  the  plain,  and  in  the  deep  and  ominous-looking 
ravines  that  intersected  it  in  ski  directions.  Leaving,  then,  a  crusty  old 
captain  and  the  orderly  officer  in  charge  of  the  regiment,  behold  us  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  whose  cloudless  sky  even  at  that  early  hour 
betokened  the  coming  heat,  in  our  saddles,  cantering  along  the  road  that 
led  to  our  destination,  and  another  hour  and  a  half  saw  us  dismounting 
from  our  smoking  steeds  in  the  lower  fort  of  Porundhur,  discusring  the 
components  of  a  capital  breakfast  provided  by  our  commander. 

Well,  all  pleasant  things  (and,  happily,  unpleasant)  have  an  end  in  this 
sublunary  sphere,  and  the  meal  over,  and  the  guns  overhauled,  the  proi 
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ftod  cons  of  what<wi8  to  be  dose  onne  under  diMnKskni ;  eone  enggested 
trying  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  some  the  south,  but  as  no  regular  pre- 
paratioDS  'had  been  made  for  beating  for  large  «une^  and  no  beaters 
ready,  whilst  the  kttar  were  collecting  below  uie  nill,  myself  and  some 
other  subs  walked  round  the  lower  fort  to  the  opposite  pomt  to  meet,  or 
*mher  overiook,  the  beaters  that  were  esipected  from  wit  <|iiarter.  By 
Ae  time,  ho«pe?er,  we  had  moved  loondt  oeoasionally  looking  over  im 
le«r;parapet  into  the  gloomy  depdis  of  the  ravines  below,  the  «un  at  ibit 
time  of  the  ^year  had  asiamed  a  scorohing  power  eren  at  ^e  devation  we 
Aen  stood,  of -some  thrse  dioasa&d  feet  above  the  marine  level,  and  Md 
.6«t  hot  Httle  temptation  even  to  the  keenest  of  us  to  desoeod  the  hill  nmA 
enter  on  the  ground,  where,  judging  from  the  distant  yells  and  enes,  die 
tbBaters*were  fast  -approaclnng.  The  time  for  action,  however,  was  nearer 
at  hand  ifaan  any  of  the  party  imagined  whidi  was  to  test  oar  newes 
taad  biing  us:into  somewhat  unpleasant  proximity  with  die  game,  windh, 
with  the  exception  of  lieutenant  F.,  ncsie  dd  us  had  ever  eeen  lolled, 
mweh  less  encountered  on  foot. 

Immediately  beneath  where  we  stood  in  the  lower  fort  commenced  one 
of  those  ravines  or  deep  fissures  with  which  the  mountain-side  was  fur- 
rowed. Boulders  of  rock,  betwixt  the  openings  of  which  sprang  trees, 
cactus,  and  grass,  eermd  itonosmaal  its  nadowy  depths,  and  to  afford  a 
safe  retreat  for  the  larger  descriptions  of  game  we  hoped  to  find.  At 
this  juncture  of  our  tale,  when  the  cries  of  the  beaters  announced  their 
approach  below  to  the  mouth  of  the  ravine,  and  the  hopes  of  the  expec- 
tants above  became  fainter  from  the  little  space  of  ground  that  remained 
unbeaten,  one  of  tlreTMarest  'bescters  shouted -to  Lieutenant  F.,  who  had 
clambered  a  little  way  down  the  hill-side,  that  he  had  seen  something  in 
idle  jungle  for  « tnoment  like  -^  a  small  cow  of  a  yellow  cokraf^  making 
tfior  the  -mouth  of  the  lavias,  and  the  next  instant  the  ofifieer  addressed 
Jpsd  ariiot  at«mie  object  bebw,  which  was  responded  to  by  a  roar  itmt 
left  little  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  game  afoot.  A  call  for  volunteers 
'firomtthejHprty  abofe  was  quickly  fbllo wed  by  the  addition  of  Lieutenant 
Jf.  and  W.  to  the  atorming  party,  ooosisting  new  tif  diree  tall  aefrve 
^goanng  nnn,  *fit  for  Ae  ugly  work  bslore  them. 

M>  time  was  hut  in  moving  for  die  month  of  the  ravine  "bdow,  frhtcii 
.it-fWM  judged 'die  ammal  must  have  made  for;  and  knowing  that  ^^haS 
been  struck  by  the  shot  fired  by  Lieutenant  F.,  the  beaters  were  ordered 
tottemdntheiearof-dw  cfieers,  who  began  their  aseent  up  ffae  bottom 
jtf  dm  ravine,  and  through  a  taogbdmass  of  brushwood,  trees,  and -rock, 
^tosianb  an  abrupt  -^ff  that  appeased  to  terminate  it.  fiere  an  open- 
itng  in  ibe  dtffiarmed  a  cave  of  some  ten  feet  wide  and  as  many  deep^ 
jit  tha  furdnr  extrsudty  of  #hich  appeared  an  ominous-lobking  circular 
Jbole  about  three  faet  in  diameter — a  anug  retreat  for  die  enemy  we -were 
io  aeardi  of.  The  ground  around  was  strewn  with  sand,  and  ^finom  the 
mnmislakable  "footprints,  of  a  oheese^plate  mo,  surrounded  by  tmaller 
'aaesiof  similar  ierm,  the  starding*laot  announced  itsdf  that  we  stood 
wridnn  affawieetuf  a  wounded  tigress  with  eubs  !  Nothing  animate,  howw 
^metf  was  visible,  or  audible,  except  the  suppressed  voices  of  the  tieaters 
outside  the  den. 

Welookad  at^oiie  aaothsr  in  sileitt  question  as  to  what  wasnettto  be 
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done.  To  return  to  our  party  above  empt j-handed,  after  haying  run  our 
game  to  earth,  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  As  a  reconnoissance,  F.  now 
cautiously  crawled  with  nfle  cooked  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole  and 
listened  ;  but  nothing  was  heard  from  the  darkness,  though  from  the  re- 
cent footprints  it  was  clear  it  had  a  resident,  but  how  to  draw  her  out 
was  the  difficulty ;  smoking  at  last  was  determined  on,  and  a  quantity 
of  dxT  gnm  was  heaped  up  at  the  moudi  of  the  bote  and  set  fire  to. 
SIbe  blKing  pile  now  Hrfated  up  &e<TockT  antenshamber  in  which  the  ei>- 
poeiaiitB  eat,  or  nctlnr  kneded,  widi  their  jafles  cooked  and  poEenntedia 
the  direction  from  whence  we  ezpeeted  her  advent ;  not  a  soand  was 
heard  but  ourdeep  bnia&ing  and  4he  craokliE^  of  the  burning  graen  and 
sticks,  the  smoke  from  wmch  rolled  in  volumes  into  the  hole.  Oar 
nerves,  strung  to  tennen  iar  eevaral  minutes,  wesre  on  the  point  of 
ralMJiig,  and  the  ■expiiring  flames  of  the  grass  as  it  ehot  forth  its  last 
flseheiing  gleams  lopsalw  our  eompweiied  lips  and  somewhat  paUii 
£Eicee---'pakd,-1wtiiDt,  Itrast,:fromieaB.  A  giance  around  ^e  spaoe  we 
stood  within  sia  feet^frem  ^e  aMNith  of  the  h^e-*at  once  asrased  us 
that  our  game  could  not  esoape,  er  sather,  what  awn  probably  sag* 
gested  itself  at  that  anxious  memeot  lOven  (to  :tfae  dboldest  iieart  of  the 
party,  was,  tfnit  *tbe  tiyesB  vwM  not  psniUy  ^paas  out  wilfaeut  the  loss 
of  me  to  one  or  all  of  us !  In  other  weeds,  thsee  anaed  men  with  the 
door  behind  them  stood  in  a  room  withoi  wenoded  tigreesil 

The  fire  had  now  burnt  low,  and  no  longer  obscured  tkeaperton,  and 
saeiDg  nothing  ttf  -the  eoemr,  hopes  gave  way  toiMurs  -tibat  she  had  in 
some  mysterious  way  eluded  us,  when,  at  that  moment,  :a  voknne  of 
smoke  gently  rolled  baokivom  tiie  apetUue,  and  dnadly  gavefus  time  to 
aaelaim,  "**  Steady,  liefe«8he<eomes!"  ere  ^e  chest  and  head  of  a  tigress 
slowly  devcAeped  IhemMlTeB.  At^rst  sfaeitood  witfainsiK  :feet  of -us,  hat 
eyes  glaring,  and  her  open  mouth,  from  which  ikm  goiis  of  blssd 
ttowly  trielded  dewn,  tumd  towards  ns;  i»ppily  for  nB,sbe  appeared 
momentsrily -blinded  by 'Ae  smoke,  fiottlittls  time  wai  left  finrveAeotion; 
in  an  instant  more  and  our  rifles  were  discharged  into  the  white  field  of 
jwrchost  <iisarandaspaiwg,  aaddie  next  momeat  she  Jay. dssd,'AiaeA- 
ing  our  feet! 

Along-^iawn  sigh^irrftefesesped  us.  The  beaten  wesscaUsB-up, 
and  duly  conveyed  her  defunct  ladyship  to  our  expeotentifrieads  abese. 
And  thus  terminated,  with  ^Am  addition  of  one  ef  mer  eafas  we  ibnad  on 


oar  return  in  #ie  jungle  Mow,  and  whk^  was  eaptoMd  kj^  Coolie's 
blanket  bemg  thrown  over  it,  a  rather  txcitaig  di^  s  mpast  fior  >ai  poor 
officers  of  that  not  unknown  regiment,  ^  1^  fHsnas  ia  laihu.'' 
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LADY  LESTER'S  SMILE. 

BT  HJBNBT  SPICER,  ESQ. 

On  &  July  afteraoon,  in  last  year,  three  young  men  strewed  into 
the  large  conservatory  at  one  of  the  feU$^  or  promenades,  of  the  Bo- 
tanical Socie^,  Regent's  Park.  Their  names  were  Sir  Charies  Bland- 
fordy  Victor  Urevt  and  Philip  Trelawny. 

<<  Enoufi^h  of  flowers,"  said  Blandforo,  after  a  minute's  lounge.  ''  Who's 
for  a  weed?" 

'^  Smoking  prohibited,"  said  Trelawny,  with  a  sigh. 

''  A  fact,"  rejoined  Blandford,  coolly  taking  out  his  cigar-case,  '^  which 
meets  with  my  entire  concurrence,  as  lending  a  last  finish  to  the  flavour. 
Yonder's  a  bower,  sacred  to  surreptitious  puffing.     Seek  we  its  shade." 

«  Don't,"  said  Trelawny.  '<  It  turns  the  balsams'  stomachs.  Come 
outside.     My  phaeton  waits.     Where's  Grey  ?" 

Victor  Grey  stood,  musing,  a  little  apart. 

^'  Half-past  six,"  he  murmured.  ''  The  fifth  asalia  firom  the  comer. 
Just  the  time.     What's  an  asalia  ?" 

«  Hil  Victor!"  said  Blandford. 

Victor  started. 

^'  Don't  mind  me,"  he  said.  '<  I'm  rather— eh — ^partial  to  these — 
humphs.     rilfoUow." 

''  We  give  you  a  minute  to  survey  the  humphs." 

'^  I  shfdl  be  an  hour.  Gro  on.  Take  him,  Trelawny,  will  you  ?  I'm 
doing  a  bit  of  botany.  Confound  them,  voofCt  they  go  ?"  muttered  the 
botanist,  impatiently. 

*<  Nonsense,  man,"  said  Trelawny.  ''  Come  to  Pratt's,  like  a  Chris- 
tian.   You  care  nothing  for  flowers,  and,  as  for  me,  I  hate  them,  like " 

"Like-—.?" 

''  Anything,  sir,  that's  most  sinister  and  unsweet.  A  six  weeks'  frost 
at  Melton.     A  Hebrew  creditor.     Lady  Lester's  smile." 

'*  Her  smile !  eh,  her  smile !  What  of  her  smile  ?"  inquired  Victor, 
with  sudden  interest. 

**  What^  indeed !"  said  Trelawny,  very  gravely. 

^'  Expound,  old  fellow.    What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Mean  ?    Don't  you  know  ?" 

''  I  have  not  the  remotest  conception." 

*'  Then  be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest  Vic  ;  I,  at  all  events, 
will  not  freeze  your  youthful  veins  with  the  recital  of  such  horrors. 
Desire  to  know  no  more." 

'^  I  know  nothing,  yet,"  said  Grey.  ''  I  am  slightly  acquainted  with 
Lady  Lester — a  charming  person,  by-die-by,  with  a  good  deal  of  cha- 
racter, and  a  pretty         " 

<<  Daughter.  Precisely.  Poor  young  thing  I  Odd  that  such  a  delicate 
flower  should  flourish  beneath  the  baneful  shadow  of  that  upas  !" 

<<  Come,  come,  Blandford,  joking  apart,  what  %m  this  about  my  lady's 
smile  ?** 

<<  Joking  r  said  Blandford,  with  a  melancholy  expression  that  really 
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seemed  ffemiiiie.  **  But,  I  forgot,"  he  continiied,  "  jou  hare  been 
abroad  taete  two  years.  Ah,  d^lomate  I  while  you  have  been  indus- 
tiumdy  getting  year  coantry  into  no  end  of  sqaabbles,  under  the  usual 
pretext  about  oommercial  interests,  fearful  things  have  happened  in  Bel- 

Ema»  terrible  chances  in  Chester-square !  You  ask  of  me,  what  of 
dy  Lester's  smile  ?    Tictor  Grey,  it  is  Poison  !" 

'\^ctor  started. 

*«  P-poison  r 

*«  *  Ay,  lady,  'twas  my  word,*  **  said  Blandford,  who  had  only  lately 
gone  through  his  first  course  of  the  divine  Williams,  and  consequently 
neyer  lost  an  opportunity  of  quoting  him.  **  Strychnia's  a  bonbon  to  it^ 
sugar  of  lead  a  mild  emulsion.  This  is  the  prevailing  faith,  das  !  but 
too  well  founded.  Every  person  in  society  (for  it  does  not  seem  to 
affect  outnders)  upon  whom  Lady  Lester  once  idieds  her  withering  smile, 
comes  to  inevitable  grief.     Is  it  not  so,  Trelawny  ?** 

**  I  wish  I  could  contradict  you,**  sighed  Trelawny.  **  I  knew  a  man 
— -<me  of  the  best  fellows  in  the  world,  too — Pettifold  of  ours.  One  night, 
on  the  Opera  steps,  she  shot  a  smile,  a  cold-blooded,  deliberate  smile, 
air,  at  poor  Pet,  who  had  (imprudently  enowh,  for  he  knew  the  risk  he 
ran)  vdunteered  to  bring  up  her  carriage,  which  was  late.  Next  week, 
sir,  came  the  Derby.  Pet's  nag  ('  Ketch  Toko,'  yon  remember),  well 
in  front — chockful  of  running — Oomdl     So  did  he." 

''Chariey  Webb,"  observed  Blandford— <<  you  know  Charley?— mtM# 
know  him        ** 

Victor  assented. 

M  — Caught  a  mere  simper  across  the  dinner-table.  It  was  just  as  the 
ladies  rose.  Aware  of  his  danger,  Charley — always  cool  and  self-pos- 
sessed— ordered  a  hack-cab,  went  straight  nome,  and  to  bed.  Next  day 
consulted  Chambers.  Doctor  could  do  nothing;  administered  some 
nervous  stufF,  and  cut  him  down — ^upon  honour — to  six  cigars  a  day. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  flowers  and  lights  might  have  intercepted  some  of 
the  poisonous  particles.  No  go.  All  correct  in  the  constitution,  but 
the  peril,  it  seems,  comes  in  every  possible  form.  Within  three  weeks, 
Charley  was  *  o'er  the  border  and  awa',  wi' his  sister's  cook  I" 

<<  Too  true,"  said  Trelawny;  *<  Charley's  weakness  was  a  marinade  de 
poulet  a  la  Si.  Flarentiny  with  love-apple  sauce.  That  weakness  was 
cookey's  strength.  Her  admirable  marinades  d  la  aforesaid  had  been 
lone  the  subject  of  much  earnest  comment,  and  restless,  though  futile, 
conjecture.     She  kept  the  secret.     Charley  married  it." 

**  Again,"  said  Blandford,  taking  up  the  beadroll  of  mischance,  "  Dolly 
Squires — Lord  Dolly — hardest  case  of  any.  Nearer  saw  her  but  that 
once !  Introduced  by  his  mmdmother — incautious  old  party — rather 
blind ;  perhaps  took  the  noble  nightshade  for  some  less  deadly  shrub. 
DoUy  made  lumself  so  agreeable,  that  my  lady  pinned  him  at  once,  on  the 
spot,  with  one  of  her  fnmkest  siniles.  He  was  hard  up  before,  was  Dolly, 
ittd  this  smashed  him  utterly.  There  was  something,  you  know,  about 
a  bill,  or  note^  that  bore  somebody's  name  that  couldn't  remember  writine 
it  At  all  events,  Dolly  dates  his  down&l  fi*om  that  smile ;  since  whidi 
he  always  swore  he  could  scarcely  remember  his  own  name,  much  less 
another's.  The  bill  matter  was  titivated  up  by  an  eminent  solicitor  in 
the  Poultry,  and  made  to  look  like  an  act  ot  romantie  friendship  on  the 
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of  d^lW.     Bat  he  -was  obKgeA  to  -go  abrottd.     He^  tm  ike 
now,  affliotad  whh  a  consukhip— 410  hope  of  mxMreiy." 
'Sertoodj,  now,  097  dear  dd  hoy,"  eaid  Trekmmjc,  Hihe 

*  tetaB] 


deipite  ^  half-'baiiieriiig  tone  of  ifae  eoPTewation,  'to  i 
interaat  in  the  lulijeci— ^'  serioudj,  on  my  honoor-Hthe  innunMrayaiBa- 
stances  (over  and  abore  theee  oaaual  raooUaotions)  In  ^whioh  cpvil,  in«flMB 
shape  or  another,  has  followed  evenr  indication  of  Ladj  Lsitet'a 'Mfciiiy, 
surpasses  belief,  no  less  than  it  defies  explanation.  That  a  ^ffinai,  mc- 
eomplished,  and,  I^etiiy  behere,  most  amiaUb  wobhol,  shoold  be  the  in- 
TohnitaTy  herald  of  so  much  mia&rlmie,  baa  astoniabed  m«di  moiefHo- 
finmd looial  philosophen  than  /can  pretoid  te  ba.  Immpkf  baarteaii- 
mony  to  the  &ot ;  and,  as  a  firiend,  1  warn  jeo." 

<' You  mast  at  least  have  observed,"  put  in  fikndford,  •*^howmamlk^ 
die  smiks.  Ij^ow,  can  that  aiise -from  any  coDsenwDess  vi  ibaribtd vft- 
fluence,  think  you  ?** 

**  Gall  it,  rather,  a  meniful  dkpansation,"  isaid  TwdaMUff^ikM^f^bmnj 
smile.     ^Come,  fetVi  beoff'' 

^  Excuse  me,''  -auA  Viotoc^  ^<^nr  manrals  have  leaUy  aftetad  p—r 


Notfamg^dtofft  o£  A  lamUa  aainiig  the  1 
Paiewdl.'' 
^«  Ta-ia !"  aatd  fikndfovd.  And  off  they  went. 
Victor  Grey  had  onniwcidinore  than  he  qntte^asind^at  hia^ 
rimold  bdiafB,  wlMnheaaid  that^ftsirwoniderMYtonealMulaffMstai  hia 
nerves.  He  paced  slowly  up  and  down,  and  hung  over  the  ''  fiftk  aaaliA 
from  the  comer,*'  as  though  that  semi-decimal  shrub  pusKwad  uoineanys- 
Ispowywwar  of  iadministefingipaace  to  Iris  distpibedanurit.  Aefhapa  it 
did.  His  aonoyanoe  mm  not  umiaturai.  Victor  :waB  -^^in  tfaat<i ' 
tory 'domicilad  "  t&r  annn^  of  :a  hnrriier  iflowar  than  any  :diB  T 
iarauren  aan^odiibit    fie-was-AeBeio  niaetC!lara'LBBtef^>aDd4f 

auotber  iadividual  upon  aaorth  whoae  frMronr  .'ond  geod^^Mii  4ie  imd. 
1  andatnvem  to  con^liate,  it'was  ClaimiLeMer^ 
person  aguaat  whme  deadiy  afUiility  he  had 


Small  tioae  nvas  flUmaad -him  for  imadilatBm.     ▲  baaotiM  f^  vm 
■whaMmra  an  voldfadywaaJaanii^ 'entered  Ae>coiMia'Wdoiy,a^ 
alnu||ht  ap-toaaBds  theififth^aiaHa. 

Victor  GseymadeiaelqpttO'aaaBtfaaK. 

"^  JfisB  Leater  r 

'<  You  may  say  '  Glna,' if  yam  IHke  it  beltar;"  and  4fe  yom^  M^. 
^BowevBiV  ^  »^e  Bame  to  ma." 

^Bat-4bot-.I ?• 

^uctor  jEflanflBd  st  ttna  aapad  *ciibii8poil. 

^Besr  ^ngr  «aid  dara,  iadhkir  kmdW  fdowm  momt  imt,  <<flU^ 
An£^  Xbat'a  ^y  I  bnin^  hat.  Saa,  aia,"  «ha  .uijiif—id,  ^m 
aacpMBetauae  aa  var  ata  qatoe  ^ead  ant  idepast  fiDom  nts  aaulianiiai 
JDaiDa. 

«<»a»'r 

^DoB^  chsp-yeur  hancb.    Ianiati«41  Jin.  BakooihB  joa  aa  au^ 
ahaaada.     ¥e8,  JEc*^bey,  -tiaBa  is  abart,  ftod  1  mM 


flaidgt.    Do wwianppoaa  tiityoyreagagamwirt to  my  frjaad  umiaJiail 
Miosis  >Caey<Oaina,iaBiiHbe.mnyioegwrm  aaevatfiam  maf 
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<' JJit  jou  have  heard  it r  emd  Vitftor,  tsiMMjwc^  m  IIm  tone 
befitting  a  detected  hypocrite. 

<<  Indeed  I  have.    A  &ithfid,  if  on  humUe  friend -'' 

*'  Yowr  «uttd  Plwifc " 

'^'Hfli  ffrarnediDe  of  your  peffidy. 

*^  I  know  she  Iras,    it  o<Mt  me  a  ailfw?  thimble.^ 

**  fiosoring  the  hetfsyal  of  my  perfidy.** 

-^'finough,  sir.  One  who  ean  hefaaye  with  Bodh«elfish  dgpKcity  ■*' 
^*  Clara,  Clara,  hear  me !  I  beg  pardon.  I^  put  my  hands  in  taj 
pockets — ^there.  I  persuaded  Flora  to  tell  yon  this,  oespainng  of 'aa  inter- 
mew  by  any  other  means.  For  these  >two  months— ^naerable  months  I 
— ^your  silence,  yonr  coldness,  joor  eoBstraint,  hare  grown  'daily  mops 
iBtolflcaUe.  We  cannot  meet  in  private.  Ton  yoonelf  forbid  <me  to 
wint  at  Ijady  Lester's.  In  piiblie,  your  -ttfoidanee  of  ne  if  •«>  imdia- 
jgnised  as  to  nare  become  almost  Ae  subject  of  remsik.    In  iitter<flespair 

0  had  leeouise  to  ibis  scheme.'* 

'*  Unhappy !  fboBihl  disirustfidr  mormared  Mim 'Lester,  in  tones  a 
•little  br«dnn.    ^  What 'have  yen  done  T* 

<<Done!  All  I  hoped,  all  I  sought,  ^ntieod  yea  here,  and  asade 
'you  listen  to  me.    'Ohy'dara  !  my  Bwn 'Clara 

'<<^or  Heaveo^s  ai&ke,  be  f<easonflible<--^9)Bar  Mrs.  Salsembe,  Mr.  Gfmr 
is  quite  a  ianatic  ^diieat  lowers;  he^  tperfsotly  Taiiog  about  theas  ^vdU 
aaolarias  f '  -said  Chofa,  inio  bar '^end^B' bonnet. 

'"80    dt   ■«oems,'**said1i>s.qMeembe;  ^aadit^averygood^gn— 

1  eay,  my  dear.  It's  'a  very  good  sign"  (laisiug  her  Toiee)  **Hhat  Ae 
^roung'men'Of  lAie  ui^eseut  my  haresuim^uuuueiil'tasios    *lautos*^tasles^ 
oonckidedtjttie-iM^y,  .^yingwith  tiie  end  of  'her  'settteooss,  lifter  the 
-Baaoner  oF^the-aetf. 

^in  one  wotdyrir," -resumed  (9ara, '^^  aie  you,  orarejou  ndt,  engaged 
*to'Cegrr 

^^TbeHeatensforb I-mean— efe-4mTeInottdld70u4t^rasaillgr 

a  stratagem?'' 

"  A  most  unfair  one.    Jtofferer, I  fvrgive you.    I  am  toandetstand 
^fliea,  nr,  that  your  sentiments  remain -undtered.    fn  other  words,  I  am 
still  to  be  persecuted  with -your  prefsrenee?    %u  hwa  ^me^  in^hoM^  aa 
fim5>h^  or  as  little,  as  ever? 

« Wo,<3tara,  wi*r  as^fw,"  snd  ^ctor«rey.  ^iOLl  \mm  %iAerto 
4adfl'toyanisBWfe*flourish,^eompHHiept,30Bpd.  The  trae  Ustory  df « 
iore  'Bfae  nmie  wiH  1101  be  tdld  nn  snstcbes,  att  'lihaaoe  intBrviaw^ 
%i  harried  meeiin^gs,  in  "Ae-^lare  and  %ustle  of  thaworfd.  %  neads**  Ufb 
to  tell  it — a  home  to  make  it  heard  And  now,  answer  me  tme'^uailm. 
^IWiy— ir/iy  did  yoa  dis^^tne  thus  P" 

''  For  excellent  reasons,*^  TeptiediheTaun^lady.  ''Voa fhad %aaoan 
fiff  too  demonstratiye  in  your  yei^  ^bttermg  regard.  Ulie  >^htest 
'asB^Ncion,  'on  my  moflier^s  part        • 

<'  ¥aur  nioAei^  I*  ^aeukted  Tictor,  «the  Tamembraaoe  ^  %er  ^fittil 
power  rushing  back  upon  his  mind. 

^  — «f  any  tmdeialanding  betwosn  us,**  oontimredClaia,"*  wosfld  have 
ndaH** 
'But  why  shouIdAe'Dppose  it?' 
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*^  A  weaknefs — a  fancy.  I  can  hardly  tell  you.  My  dear  mother,  you 
mult  know,  is  a  very  peeuUar  person. 

"  So  I  have  heard,  replied  Victor,  dryly. 

<*  In  the  first  place,  she  does  not  wish  to  see  me  married.  In  the  nexi^ 
she  is  herself,  as  you  know,  still  young  and  handsome,  besides  possesnn^ 
an  originality,  a  nnrce  of  character,  rarely  found  in  society.'* 

**  Thank  Hearen  it  ii^^  murmured  Victor. 

^^  Attracting  at  least  as  many  admirers  as  my  own  less  interestm^ 
qualities,  which,  in  truth,  appear  to  be  best  appreciated  by  gentlemen 
widi  large  accounts,  and  little  brains !" 

«  Ahem !"  said  ^tor.     "  Thank  you !" 

^^VictcHT,  I  know  her,**  resumed  Miss  Lester,  gravely.  ^She  will 
never  consent  but  by  force,  or  stratagem." 

'<  Does  she  dislike  me  personallj^  ?"  asked  Victor.  "  I  hoped—hem^^^- 
that  I  had  made  some  progress  in  ingratiating  myself.  Perhaps,"  lie 
thought,  ''  a  trifle  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence  !** 

'^  She  likes  you,"  replied  Clara,  gloomily.  ''  But  if  anything  could 
induce  her  to  smile Good  gracious,  what's  the  matter  V 

*^  N-nothing — ^that  is — ^notmng.  If  she  could  only  be  prevailed  upon 
to  approve,  wtikoui  the  smile        " 

« I  cannot  comprehend  you.  Heally,  Victor,  I  think  ^rou  might  re- 
frain from  jesting  on  the  subject  of  my  mother.  Her  habitual  cfumneas 
of  eipreseion — I  may  say,  mvity— does  not  injure  ^ou." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Victor,  with  promptitude,  ^  it  is  my  safe^. 
I— I  mean  that  I  admire  and  reverence  it  in  this  highest  d^;ree.  Smiles 
do  not  suit  everybody.  Your  mother,  for  ezampl^  offers  a  remarkable 
exception.  Long  may  she  preserve  that  excellent  and  connderate — I 
mean,  becoming — demeanour  1     Gravity  is  eveiythine— everything  1" 

^<  Still,"  sud  Clara,  '<  I  don't  see  why  you  should  suddenly  become 
enthusiastic  in  its  praise !  No  matter,  mw,  Mr.  Grey — Victor — ^yoa 
must  go.  Bid  your  beloved  calceolaria  good-by.  Tear  yourself  from 
your  chrysanthemum.  Be  docile.  Be  resigned.  I  intendf  to  be  colder 
and  more  construned  than  ever." 

'^  The  deuce  you  do !     Pardon  me,  and  why  ?" 

*^  At  least,  till  somebody  comes  who  will  set  all  to  rights.  My  good, 
kind,  hearty,  clever — my  best  and  dearest        " 

<<  Whom  are  you  apostrophising  P" 

**  —Uncle — Colonel  Forester.  He,  as  you  are  well  aware,  knows  our 
secret.  He  can  do  anything  with  my  mother.  Leave  all  to  me.  Since 
you  are  fond  of  stratagems,  my  friend^  you  shall  have  a  littie  experience 
of  them.  Now,  go— go.  You  have  stayed  too  long.  If  my  mother 
diould  hear ^» 

**  Why,  my  darling,"  said  old  Mrs.  Balcombe,  suddenly,  <*  here*e  an 
agreeable  surprise !     Your  dear  mother  herself !" 

''  Impossible  I"  exclaimed  Clara. 

But,  the  next  moment,  Lady  Lester  appeared  at  the  entrance,  appa- 
^ntiy  in  search  of  them.  Mrs.  Balcombe  had  seen  her  pass  the 
window. 

"  Gro,  Victor,  go— no,  stay"  cried  Clara ;  "  you  cannot  avoid  her. 
Nor,  indeed,  is  it  necessary,"  she  added.  '<  Only  obey  my  signals — fol- 
low my  lead  in  everything  I  do  or  say.     Will  you  ?" 
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*'  Most  implioitlj,  sweet  gmie" 

**  Tou  will  contradict  noSiing  ?" 

«  Nothing." 

<<  Corroborate  ererything  ?" 

<'  To  the  last  syllable." 

*<  And  when  not  engaged  in  doing  so,  hold  your  tongue.  Now  say 
something  to  Mrs.  Balcombe." 

Availing  himself  of  a'trumpet,  borne,  rattling,  like  a  sabretasche^  at  the 
mde  of  the  good  lady,  Victor  mentioned,  throng  that  tube,  that  the  air 
was  peculiarly  soft  and  balmy. 

*^  Ices  and  cheesecakes,"  replied  Mrs.  Baleombe,  with  a  cheerful  smOe. 

Victor  speculated,  for  a  moment,  as  to  what  he  was  supposed  to  have 
aaid;  and  had  barely  time  to  ask  her  if  she  was  partial  to  rnododendrons? 
to.  which  he  received  for  an  answer,  ''  Yes,  monkeys  always  do,"  when 
Ladv  Lester  joined  them. 

Sne  was  a  woman  of  noUe  presenoe,  with  remarkably  piercing  dark- 
grey  eyes,  and  graceful,  though  rather  haughty  manner. 

''  yCj  dear  mammal"  said  Clara. 

^^lAj  dear  child  I"  said  her  mother.  '^  You  are  surprised — Good 
morning,  Mr.  Grey-r-to  see  me  here.  A  note  from  your  dear  undo  in- 
formed me  that  he  would  be  with  us  this  evening." 

**  This  evening  !"  said  Clara,  joyfully. 

<<  And  as  he  can  remain  only  one  night,  I  directly  ordered  the  carriage^ 
and  hastened  hither  to  reclaim  you  from  Mrs.  Baleombe,  and  beg  her  to 
allow  you  to  oomplete  your  vint  on  a  future  day." 

'<  She  will  reamly  do  so,"  said  Clara ;  and  in  a  few  tones  of  her  clear 
dlvery  voice,  which  Mrs.  Baleombe  always  seemed  to  hear  without  flou- 
rish of  trumpet,  the  matter  was  explained. 

^  My  dear  unde  !''  continued  Clara.  <'  How  fortunate  I  (If  I  could 
but  see  him ^rsl^  all  would  be  so  easy.)    Mamma  I" 

"My  love?" 

"  Mr.  Grey  was  most  anxious  to  see  you." 

^'  To  see  tnef*  asked  Lady  Lester,  with  a  slight  frown  on  her  fkir 
brow. 

"  And  has  been  endeavouring  to  persuade  me  to  advocate  his  wishes." 

"  I  am  here,  rir,"  said  Lady  Lester,  calmly  and  interrogatively. 

Victor  was  thunderstruck.  He  could  not  divine  Cliura's  meaning. 
She  made  no  signals,  but  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  rather  to  enjoy  his 
oomplete  bewilderment.    At  last  she  said : 

"  Since  you  seem  in  no  hurry  to  explain  yourself,  sir,  /  must,  I  sup- 
pose, inform  you,  my  dear  mamma,  tnat  Mr.  Grey  earnestly  hopes  you 
will  g^t  him  an  interview  this  evening." 

"  Thb  evening  ?     But  your  uncle  ?" 

"  So  much  the  better.  That  rather  increases  his  desire  to  ^eak  with 
yon  ih%$  very  evening.     Will  you  permit  him  to  do  so  ?" 

^  I  can  see  no  objection.  You  will  join  us,  I  hope,  Mr.  Grey^  without 
cesemony. 

Victor  bowed,  and  felt  that  he  had  been  pushed  on,  Hke  a  threatened* 
pawn,  and  escaped — eomething. 

^  And  now,"  continued  her  ladyship,  *'  I  must  run  off  with  you,  ray 
Clara.    Frank  may  arrive,  and  find  no  one  to  welcome  him." 
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**  Oh,  oome,  come  !"  cried  Clara. 

Victor  accompanied  the  ladies  to  the  g^t^,eummA^  hepog! fin  aa  ep- 
portunity  to  obtain  from  Clara,  on  the  way,  some  sort  of  elne-  tor  met 
intentions — some  hint  bj  which  he  might  sm^hb  OQaiia«btbe-«miBe 
interview.  But  he  was  disappointed.  Clara  tooklHt  moAg^^mna^  and 
^  ~  "utohim^.  in<lier  pcstfar  impMrafei?» masuwiw  to  tahe^nlwgn  of  Mts. 


>alcombe,jtowards  whom  he  b^gan  to  entertatnjfiBelinffrof  «ni 


dii|^iiit    BoK>anasa>  — Terthe1eM>  compdlaA  him.ta  i 
fgM§6ei  and  oaaa  iibb  fwayiing'  tlM  ttnoipet^he  b^pBi:: 

'^  Had  you  not  better  accept  my  arm  P' 

<<  VeimBaurisUnr  totheioataof  HiehttP>-th»haai>    hair,^  aeapnuhd 
MobBJoonbe^  eoiSdeiiiiidljr.. 

Tb«  hnci.  Yietor  M  iata  poofeimd  thoogbt*  QnestiaBin^  Mkob. 
BalitmW  wae. waethiiie  like^^  putting  into  the^'  whed/of  fioitane"  a*  mx 
fiftncy  fair.  Yon  never  knew  what  might  turn  up*  Ha:had<QffBrad;hiB 
r---did»shathidLha^had:nientioiiad<«bab»''— MMiMBbakb?    Bm 


the^  had  reached   the  gato,.  and  the  litda  pav^  dispeiaed,  "VietaB 


strolling  moodily  home,  and  antidpaiuig, 

eMiit:<2tha;eveiung^.  Harwas  oomooos  oJBa  finot  hqp  diat  some' smaD 
TOMsiraj migids afibie,  aaaTnysng to  hiia theadviae  il  mig^rtJiot hava hMa: 
prudent  or  practicable  to-aommnniimtatabtlie  maetiiig  el  thee  nMraagv 
but  none  appeared. 

Afc«i4 ainn- a'-oteek  hsrpcaeeedadta  Chnslwi fiq—Mi 

Cak>a^'  Bonstar  had!  not  yet  anmred,.  and  Lady  Leater  aBd'herfiuct 
daughter  were  the  onty  tanaais*  of  the  pretty  boydttr  ia  whidi  tiieyi 
nanally  sat.whanialoaa 

fifcn  ladyshttt  zeoatved  laia  with,  hac  uaual  hanght^i  graak  Ckonb 
looked  pale  and  a  little  embnnraawid,  iriiisb.  alanaedlisr  amdona  lovav^ 
a^nach  saiau  uamislakaUa  palloc  atndliafr  owerthe  pyoA^a  faoe  night 
disturb  the  passengera  ofir  an  impanUed  £ipt  Ths:  driay  q£  Colmi 
Forester  haa  probably  rendered  nugatory  all  Clara's  oomtiiaatioaa  A 
powerful  enemy  in  her  front— a  batdarp^^o^^Md  lyhaiarif,  im|wndhig» 
W  GaoDchy  mMsingp! 

But  Clara,  Victor  knew,  was  not  easily  daunted  or  discouraged ;  maaa^ 
ovaiV*  iher  had.  »lkr  a  tara.lDsrd^pkxmacy^.aBdidid.  iioidi£ka&^^ 
manoBUMBing;*  whaai  she  mw  Iwr  wa^.  She  was-  not  bag  ia  dadding 
ttfaaihacconaia,  andi Victogt  aotJoad^.  not!  without  ai  ssaaa  o£  aelia^  diat 
■Mb  liaa  tfattcaM;  StiU^.thta^waanagnidrta  the  parti Aa  was  eapaotdL 
to  perform. 

beTOudy  haping  that  dia-  aFsnoolar  advaat.woaldi  8horll|$  oeoar and 
qftct a diveniimi in hiafluromr, Vistor pinngad madly  intoa aaa o£ aiwail 
talk,  when  Lady  Lester  cut  hun.shozl. 

<'May  I  beff  you  to  hand  me  that  soveen,.  Hr.  GceyF  Thanks. 
Baai !.  a^  hDlbsfr^  yott  sa%  haa  not  made  his  appaaianca;  A  good 
opportumty,  therefon,  for  oar  Htdc  ooaaultation.  I  aiMat»  wkk  amaa 
aBriosity,.tharCQBnnumoatibniyouideniiedta  make  tomie.'' 

Victor  bit  his  glove  and  looked  at  Clara,  who  smiled  easily.  BEa  mm 
oUi^sdita  make  soma  xaply. 

''Ahem!    I  thank  you.  Lady  Lester.    L-m  shaft    yaaV 

^'lathai.ay,  may  laskiT  inquired,  bar  hdysUp^with  aame  additbn 
of  Aoalsar. 
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LAUT  hamxR'a  smujl  3ft£ 

'^AflBoredly  not,'*  replied  Hi;  fittj,  haitilT^  £Mlmg^  m  modi*  like 
tm  h^a^  «»*  a  mnnd^headed.  maa  ma^.  <<  If  I  npenaaaoc  fome  dig^t 
difficulty  in — hem — iimnMiiig:  mvnuv  joa  w^  I  feel  eosvinoad^  afe 
once  attraMtftifc  to  tfe  trvaaama^^ 

<<  Upon  mj  word,  I  will  not  promise  t&ai^  odd  Lady  Letter^ wiiB  a 
onrL  q£  the-  Mpa  (her  nmactat  appaoaoh,  eaeoiip^  lyioji.  ooemnmui,  to  a 
smile). 

^^I  faig'yoaa  pndon^— I — ^Inu— elit-4iem/'  Mid  ^^Hctor,  Bgrnn  glaacing 
mkClaiai. 

«< Thftwoida  ha*  at-  ilaa^  mar  be  aa  eignificant  aa. the  fee«— fih— 
fimii  ofi  the  giao^"  oortiniied  Eady  Lestes;  "^faatl  wonUL  mthec  he 
faronmd  with*  a  taaulatni.    Fsav  fcia  ezplicit.'' 

Annoyed' aa  he  WMy  ^ctoroaaJd  aot  bebeas  miliBg  at  the  i 
He  mnttend  fome-sonnds. 
i^vneli^  I  bM**  said  Ijidy  Lestsiy  piiJad  at:  hir  < 
^¥ow  an  already,  if  I  mi^take^  not^suffiobBiiy  infamud  a£ 
I  te  prereat  mv  hanriagthe  pain:  aCwrfiising  any  pcopeation 
m — uLMtMsnee  i»  wfl^  ehild*''* 

Vibies'apniwleaiied..    iVeie^  whsteanld  he  say? 

Clara  cannptoidieErieaoaa. 

«^I  asi^dnnmamma,  diafe  Jwt,  after  all,  be  oaitor;  ¥eiv  «^/' 
Ae-added^'Htia  too  hmL  Coaaef  Mr.  Gny,  pcv^  repeat  tomy  mol&er 
what  von  were  telling  me  to-day." 

jUus  WW  acupMipapied  by  &  eonfidentod.  aod^  muohy  howDiei^  cosweyed 
aofethe  digfatafe  intdl%enoei 

"^^Jt-Iowiot  wrtnrs^''  stammefedYietar,  <«ta— tD^— -? 

*^  Nay,  pray  speak,"  said  Lady  Lester.  Then,  turning  to  her  daagfata,. 
adMi^.  '<'9to^luip%  Clara,  you  oan  fftyow  me  with  some  sohitioiii  ot  this 
myetoiy?^ 

<«  Don't  be  ang^,  dear  mamma.     It  ia  nafiudt  of  nDsa." 

"liofauUI    What  do  you  mean?" 

"  That  the  fault  is  yours  alone." 

•^Mine-r 

*'  I  don't  think,"  said  Clara,  &lteringly,  '<  /ought  to  ezphuvmamasA?' 

<<  You  ioill  net,  andy  appawmt^^  fi&j  Gxey  eamnot^  Ads  you  aware 
of  ihe  impioprietw — I  noffht  a^  impmdmiee  of  jesting  with  me^ 
Clara?"  demanded  hermoaier,  in  a  peoaUao  tone;. 

'  The  truth  is,  mamma,  thab  IiLk  Gregrv  havingheaid  maspedkof  my 
-yoiii--4hat  yoa'--mig^  coBlraoiia  seeondlmar- 


'Your  apprriiMiiion!    I  am  infimtety  dbliged  to  yom.    I 
I  am  too  yoniq^  and  inezpeiieaced  to  be  pennittad  to  make  n^  own 
selection  r 

^Yen  speds  iitmioai^  my  dear  mother;,  erflryhody  knowL  you  were 
betrothed  m-leadingi-fltringS}  and  married,  at  sixteen!" 

*<  Well,  thaf  s  true  enough,"  said  hm  la^rsh^^  regaining  her  eood 
humour.  '^  Howerer,  m  deaxi,  yooi  may  be  suee  of  thit  should  I  be 
indeed  guilty  of  die  weakness  to  which  you  allude,  I  eartainly  shaU  not 
think  it  necessary  to  take  ooaasel  of  my  ohild.I'* 

<«Nes  would  youa  dnld  psasuma  to  expeoi  it^  iBamm%"  said.  Clara, 
kisdng  her  hand. 
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^*  And  now,  about  jour  *  ftpprehenfion  T  " 

'^  A  gendeman,  mamma,  said  Clara,  grayely,  ^  wishes  to  gain  joar 
affisotions,  and  feared  that  I  might  prejudice  his  suit** 

«  And  may  I  make  bold  to  inquire  the  name  of  this  eayalier?*' 

Clara  put  on  a  pouting  look. 

*'  Whoever  he  is,"  she  said,  '^  I  will  not  promise  him  the  obedieooe  of 
a  dav^ter." 

^^Xon  will  not?"  sud  Lady  Lester,  with  a  little  renewal  of  sererity. 
^'  Upon  my  word,  Clara,  you  are  assuming  an  entirely  new  character* 
And  why  not^  pnty  ?  It  would  really  be  onljr  a  pn^per  punishment  for 
you,  were  I  to  lend  a  faTourable  ear  to  the  solicitations  of  tnis  anonymous 
gentleman.  And  I — but  no,  no— the  loss  I  haye  sustained  can  only  be 
compensated  by  a  heart  as  tender,  as  js^enerous,  as  confiding.'' 

<*  Such,  in  a  less  degree,  is  that  ot  Mr.  (rroy's  friend,  who  especially 
desires  to  submit  his  lore  to  the  test  of  at  least  a  yearns  delay,  and  thus 
secure  to  himself  the  better  opportunity  of  feirly  winning  your  esteem*" 

'<  That,  at  least,  is  delicate  and  thoughtful,^  said  Lady  Lester.  She 
appeared  to  meditate.  ^<  Such  a  person,"  she  presently  resumed,  ^^  is 
really  a  phenomenon  in  this  present  generation.  Mr.  Grey— I — ^I  am 
willing,  at  all  events,  to  become  acquainted  with  this  gentleman." 

"  n»  will  be — ahem — too  happy,  said  Victor.  <'  £cA  a  precious  time 
bell  have  of  it,"  he  thought.  ^'I  wonder  who  my  eccentric  frieod 
maybe?" 

^*  You  hare  my  p^mission,  I  repeat,  sir,  to  introduce  your  fiiend,"  said 
Lady  Lester,  who  thought  Victor  somewhat  cool  in  his  capacity  of  loter'a 
advocate,  and  not  at  all  too  grateful  for  the  preliminary  st^  he  had  so 
easily  gained. 

<<A  thousand  thanks!    I ^"    He  looked  at  Clara.    No  rignaL 

'<  Does  she  suppose  I  carry  him  in  my  coat-pocket,"  thought  Victor, 
^^  ready  to  produce,  like  a  specimen  ?" 

«  You  iinU  bring  him?" 

"  With  the  greatest  delieht     I ^" 

^<  Why  do  you  look  at  Clara  ?  You  need  no  consent  from  her.  Mine, 
sir,  is  sufficient*" 

*^  Yes,  why  do  you  look  at  mef*  said  mischievous  Clara. 

^<  I  shall  take  eager  advantage  of  your  kindness,"  said  Victor. 

^<  When  shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you?" 

<'  Shall  I  say  Wednesday— hem— fiirtniffht?^' 

'^ Eager,"*  thought  Lady  Lester.  ''Your  friend,  or,"  she  added, 
aloud,  ''  rises  more  and  more  in  my  estimation.  He  apparently  adds 
patience  and  delib^ation  to  his  more  ardent  characteristics." 

''Really  this  is  «oo  bad,"  thought  Victor,  galled  by  her  time  <rf 
sarcasm.     "  Oh,  Clara,  Clara  I     Suppose  she  asks  me  his  name  /" 

'I  May  I,"  demanded  Lady  Lester,  with  deliberate  emphasis,  as  though 
taking  him,  morally,  by  the  collar— "may  I  inquire  his  name?" 

"  Xes,  his  name?"  echoed  Clara. 

Victor's  embarrassment  had  reached  its  climax. 

"But,  Miss  Lester,  I " 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  Lady  Lester. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  mamma  I"  exclaimed  Clara,  clapping  her  hands,  ^  I 
guess  it  I" 

Victor  breathed  freely. 
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A  sadden  lieht  seemed  to  break  upon  Ladj  Lester's  mind. 

"  Is  it  pasMle  f '  ran  her  thoaghts.  ^<  His  strange  embanrassment,  so 
nnHke  his  usual  self-possession;  and  then  his  constant  and  significant 
attentions  to  mey  which  I  naturally  considered  an  indirect  tribute  to  the 
mttraotions  of  my  Clara  rather  than  It  is  too  absurd ;  and  yet,  men 
take  such  caprices !  To  be  sure»  I  am  but  thirty-five,  and^— "  (A 
glance  at  the  minor.)  *^  It  must  be  so ;  I  was  blind  not  to  hare  pene- 
trated the  mystery  ages  ago.  Clara,  my  love,"  she  continued,  "  you 
guees  it,  do  your  Perhaps  I,  too,  have  played  the  (Edipus  to  this 
%>hinxr 

*'  Then,  dear  mamma,"  said  Clara,  **  spare  his  blushes.    Tell  him  so.** 

'^  Is  she  mad?"  ejaculated  Victor,  mentally,  and  now  seriously 
alarmed. 

"  If,"  said  her  ladyship,  gently  (but  her  voice  sounded  to  him  like  the 
meaning  murmur  of  a  yet  distant  hurricane)^^'  if  it  be  as  I  partly 
sttiqpect ** 

*<0h,  mamma,  it  is — it  is!"  cried   Clara— <4t  is — ^it  must  be — 

"  Ruined — mined,"  groaned  Victor.     "  It  is  all  over." 

"Overcome  with  pleasure,"  thought  Lady  Lester.  "Poor  young 
man!  If  "he  will  not  speak,  I  suppose  I  must.  WeU,  Mr.  Victor" 
(Victor  shuddered),  "  are  we  right  or  wrong  in  our  conjecture  ?" 

Clara  gave  him  a  decided  nod. 

"  Eight !  rights  my  dear  lady !"  stammered  Victor,  hardly  knowing 

what  he  said.     "  I  am,  indeed,  most ^Pardon  me,  the  delight,  the 

pride,  the of  such  a  moment,  was  almost  too  much  for  me." 

"  This  modesty,  sir,  impresses  me,  I  assure  yon,  most  &vourably.  The 
ntnation  is  certainly  singular — not  without  its  embarrassments;  but, 
should  I  snule  upon " 

"  Heaven  forbid !"  said  Victor,  involuntarily. 

"Sir!" 

"Do  not,  I  entreat,  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  smiling." 

"Smiling,  sir?" 

"At  my  awkward  professions." 

"  You  have  made  none  as  yet,"  said  Clara. 

«  Clara!"  said  her  mother,  " you  are  pert,  and,  let  me  add,  disrespect- 
ful.    You  wiU  admit  that  this  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  me !" 

"Mm  Lester  composed  her  countenance,  and  crossed  her  hands.  Her 
motfaer^s  mind  was  undergoing  a  curious  revolution.  Whether  it  was 
the  unexpected  ielatrcissement^  combmed  with  that  singular  charm 
which  selaom  fiuls  to  link  itself  in  a  woman's  mind  with  the  evidence  of 
devoted  attachment  on  the  part  of  one  much  younger  than  herself,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  every  moment  appeared  to  lessen  the  oddity  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  to  add  something  of  personal  interest  to  the  individual  before 
her.  Victor  (rrey  was  remarkably  handsome;  and  the  young  man's 
extreme  embarrassment,  which  Lady  Lester  attributed,  not  unnaturally, 
to  hurried  feelings  and  an  excessive  sensibility,  pleased  her,  and  sug- 
eested  a  desire  to  set  his  mind  at  ease,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  littie  of  that 
delicate  reserve  which  distinguished  Lady  Lester^s  bearing,  and  was  most 
in  keeping  irith  her  character. 

Fixing  her  dark-grey  eyes  kindly  upon  him,  and  with  so  near  an 
approach  to  a  smile  that  Victor  felt  a  sHght  thrill,  she  remarked : 
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^*  Yoa  peroeif e,  Mr.  Grej,  I  am  no  ooquette.** 

^  Madam  I"  xeplied  Victor,  ''  if— if  yoa  kiiaw  what  it  ooala  me. 


<'Thi»  delay?  Enongli,  ab.  BelieYe  me,  I  fiiUy  oonfrabend  the 
ddicacy  that  prompted  your  proposal  I  should,  on  my  part,  wish  to 
appear  no  less  generous  ;  and — and  if,  in  proof  of  my  regard,  I  w«ra»  at 
a  niture  day,  ^md  willing  to  shorten  your  probatbn " 

^'  A  million  thanks !"  murmured  the  too^uooeseftd  amtor.  **  I  had 
ieareely  hoped — I — a  longer  interval  might " 

*'  I  understand.  You  ihink  I  might  discover  a  few  faults  ?  Bat,  my 
good  sir,  who  is  p^6dct?  One  theoi^  I  have  ever  supported :  Every 
Mison  who,  in  this  artificial  age,  is  capable  of  a  tineeiB  afiection, 
deserves  a  frank  return.** 

<'  Then,"  said  Victor,  holdly,  <'  I  am  more  doserving  than  I  bad 
believed.'' 

<<  Shall  I  tell  you  your  failiDg?"  asked  Lady  Lester,  with  the  mwMirr 
of  a  smile.     ^'  It  is  merely  a  want  of  asauranoo     a        ** 

A  loud  knock  at  the  house-door  interrupted  the  conversation,  and  ife 
footman  presently  announced  that  Colonel  Forester,  aeoompanied  by  a 
itrange  gentieman,  had  arrived;  but,  being  eovered  with  the  dnat  ef  his 
journey,  had  preferred  to  proceed  at  once  to  his  drearing-iroem.  The 
stranger  remamed  in  the  library. 

Clara  started  up,  to  run,  as  she  said,  and  greet  her  mde  tfaroHgb  the 
keyhole;  but  Lady  Lester  stopped  her,  saying  die  woold  go  beraelE 
Clara  snatehed  up  a  vinting-eard,  and  qobkly  trnoing  a  few  wordi  in 
French,  despatdliea  it  to  her  nnde. 

<<Do  not  leave  us,  Mr.  Victor,''  said  Lady  Lester,  taniin|^  at  the 
door ;  '^  I  will  come  back  immediately.  Clara,  you  will  entertam  oii»<* 
friend." 

As  she  uttered  the  last  word  and  disappeared.  Victory  pale  aa  a  gbost, 
sank  into  a  chair. 

She  had  smiled ! 

Clara  did  not  appear  to  notice  his  agitation. 

"  Come,"  she  began,  "  you  have  played  your  pact  vwy  feirljr.  How 
puzzled  you  looked  !     Ha,  ha  I" 

Victor  groaned.     ^  Clara,  vou  have  rmned  all" 

"  Nonaense  1"  was  the  reply.  "  I  shall  now,  sir,  tunre  lihe  pleasure  of 
seeing  and  teasing  yon  every  day  T 

'*  But  how  u  this  to  end?  Suppose  yonr  mo&er  dMnld  tapmA  me  to 
pvopose  the  marriage  P" 

^  Did  you  not  hear  me  say  you  wovdd  not  many  for  a  year  ?^ 

**  She  spoke  of  shoftening  that  period." 

<<  My  uncle  is  come,"  r^ed  Clara,  exultiiigly. 

"  Your  modier  will  never  foigive  me." 

<(  My  ottole  is  come." 

"^  No  matter,  Clara,"  said  bar  kveivglwittly.    «  Thai:  fetal  saik  r 

^  What  do  you  mean  by  these  myiterions  aUasiona  ? 
amUe  !    Vrsf  exphin  yoursett." 

In  a  few  sentenoea^  and  softening  as  modb  aa  possiUe  the 
legends  before  narrated,  Victor  ezpliuned  the  peonhar  readts  poflaJ^ 
aitribiited  to  that  <<eontcaction  of  the  visage" — aa  kBDoagrapheBs  cdl  it 
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— whenever  displayed  in  the  fine  Csatorei  of  Ladj  Lester,  and  its  hane- 
fol  effects  upon  the  immediate  hopes  and  prospects  of  all  who  came 
vilihi&  its  iiintiiiPftt* 

Clam  lisAenad  with  a  face  ezpreesive  of  die  succesriTe  feefings  of 
doubt,  contempt,  surprise,  annoyance,  until,  as  he  eonduded,  her  eoa»> 
teoaaee  suMei^  bnghtened,  the  biwst  into  a  merry  langh,  and  held 
out  her  "  arrowy  hand." 

<<  I  thank  yon,  Vietor.  The  omen  is  good,  and  the  ora^  beneficent ; 
nodunr  can  be  better.     Wait*— ^u*ll  see." 

As  she  spoke,  the  door  opened,  and  her  mother  reappeared,  leaning 
•n  ibt  ami  of  Colonel  Forester.     Clara  rushed  into  his  anus. 

^My  dearnnder 

"  My  sweet  niece  !** 

<^  Ah,  and  Mr.  Gtey  I  You  know  all,  dien,  my  dear  Alioi%"  taming 
to  his  sister.     "  They  have  told  you  ?" 

"They  have,"  returned  Lady  Lester,  slightly  colouring.  <«With 
■one  reluctance." 

<' And  T0«  make  b»  objection?" 

**  I — I  have  yielded  my  consent,"  said  the  lady,  traebg  the  outline  of 
a  lose  in  the  oacp^  with  die  point  of  her  shoe. 

^'fieavo!     I^ai^s  good.     We  were  all  more  or  less  sq^reheMiTe 

that Well,  well,  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  you  have  m>  wisely, 

and  so  generously,  discarded  your  scruples.'' 

"  I  am  not  fo  eertmn  as  to  the  wisdom,  brother,"  reidied  Lady  Lester, 
with  an  arch  look ;   "  but,  at  all  events,  I  am  glad  that  ptm  ap* 

This  was  troe  enot^,  Cor,  in  reality,  her  ladyship  stood  in  eonsiderable 
awe  of  her  brother. 

^I  dfead  the  eiplanation,"  wUqieead  Yietor  to  his  fiur monitress;  who 
■bnply  mponded, 

"Hold  your  tongue." 

"  To  show,"  resumed  the  colonel,  "  how  smeerdy  I  €b  a]^iOTe,  I 
haive  aotually  bro«ght  die  papers  with  me." 

"Papers!" 

"Yes.     The  astdements." 

"  Brother !     Settlements  r 

"  Sister,  yet.  No  harm,  I  though,  in  being  prepafiedk  I  am  your 
tnwtee,  you  know,  and  anthorised  to  aet.  Ms.  Grey,  I  have  the  pleasuoe 
to  aisare  yen,  htf  aoted  moat  geaeioudj^  I  need  say  no  moie.  Let 
the  settlements  speak  for  themselves." 

"  That  Mr.  Grey  is  generous,  I  make  no  donbt,"  said  Lady  Lester ; 
''hot  I  maat  say,  he  seems  to  haie  made  rather  sure  ef  sueeess  1" 

"Love  is  sanguine,  my  sister.  But,  come,  Filcoz  is  intheliteary 
with  all  the  papens.  Let's  have  him  up  al  easoe,  sign  and  aeali  and  dien 
give  me  80h»  tea." 

"But^  brother,  brother,  this  Waathless  hiiste  eansider  !"  said  Lady 
Lester. 

"  Consider  what,  my  dear  ?  The  deeds  an  aU  eofraet.  Pdia,  you 
may  trust  m^— a  man  of  business — ^to  have  careftilly  pemiaed  every 

"^  No  dodK  Fnmk ;  but  lUJ'm  afraid  tha^^^" 


"Eh?" 

2d2 
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"  That  Mr.  Grey  may  not  be  equally  impatieat.'' 

"  The  deuce  he  isn't !     How?" 

*^  ^  dear  madam,"  said  Victor,  in  obedience  to  an  oicouraging  glance 
from  Cflara,  ^'  how  can  I  be  otherwise  than  impatient  to  see  my  haf^iiness 
placed  beyond  question  ?" 

'<  Come,  come,"  said  the  impetuous  colonel,  ^^  tmoe  to  compliment,  I 
want  my  tea.     Grey,  do  me  the  favour  to  touch  the  belL" 

Victor  obeyed  ;  and  the  servant  was  instructed  to  show  up  Mr.  FDcoz 
(the  solicitor),  who  quickly  made  his  appearance,  bearing  a  portentous 
roll  of  parchment. 

'<  Filcox,"  sud  Colonel  Forester,  'Hhe  parties — ^let  me  make  you  known 
to  Mr.  Grey — are  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  dispositions  in  the  settle- 
ments, and  do  not  require  to  have  them  read." 

^  Perhi^  merely  the  heading,"  suggested  the  man  of  law, ''  as  it  is 
customary." 

"  By  all  means.     Fire  away," 

**  Hem,"  said  Mr.  Filcoz,  as  he  put  on  his  glasses.  '^  ^  Whereas  a 
marriage  hath  been  contracted  and  agreed  upon,  and  is  intended  shortly 
to  be  had  and  solemnised  between        *  " 

'*  No,  no,"  interrupted  Lady  Lester.  **  Why  this  ceremony  ?  Mr. 
Grey — Victor — will,  I  am  sure,  like  myself,  trust  everything  to  my  brother. 
In  gpratitude  and  deference  to  Atm,  I  at  once  lay  aside  all  reserve.  Now, 
Mr.  fllooz,  I  am  ready  to  sign." 

<<I  thank  you,  madam.  No,  not  there/*  siud  the  lawyer,  politely 
arresting  her  hand.     "  Mere^  if  you  please." 

He  turned  over  the  parchment  and  indicated  the  ''place  of  execution.*' 

Lady  Lester  signed,  then  gracefully  presented  tne  pen  to  Victor, 
saying, 

''  Come,  Mr.  Grey,  sira,  and — and  consider  that  the  year  has  elapsed." 

''  I  am  rejoiced  and  deeply  grateful,"  said  Victor.  And  after  a  Utde 
rustling  of  the  parchment  he  affixed  his  name. 

''Now,  my  child,"  said  Lady  Lester,  smilmg,  "yo«  shall  si^fn." 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  said  the  young  lady,  and  instantly 
complied. 

"  You  are  right  to  do  it  with  a  good  grace,"  said  her  mother,  fondly 
pinching  her  little  white  ear. 

"  Now  for  mine^^  said  the  colonel  "  There.  Now,  Fiicox,  you  will 
not  be  sorry  for  some  refreshment.  I  have  ordered  th«n  to  place  it  in 
the  snuggest  room  in  the  house — the  library— and  there  I  trust  you  wiU 
consider  yourself  at  home." 

Mr.  Filcox  and  his  parchments  withdrew. 

"  You  see,"  continued  Colonel  Forester,  "  how  rapidly  /  transact  bnn- 
ness— eh?" 

"  There  was  no  great  difficulty  here,"  said  her  ladyship. 

"  Clara  was  always  possessed  with  the  fear  that  you  would  oj^kmo  her 
marriage,  but  J  knew  you  better,"  said  the  colonel 

"  Her  marriage !" 

"  Yes ;  I  advised  her  to  persevere." 

"To  persevere!" 

"  And  I  felt  I  had  some  little  right  to  offer  my  counsel,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  my  intention  (now  fulfilled)  to  make  over  to  the  young  people  my 
property  of  Courtiand  Grange,  Dorset" 
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**  Brother,  what  on  earUi  do  yon  mean  ?" 

**  Simply,  that  in  giving  my  sweet  niece  Ckra  to  Mr.  Victor—" 

''Her!     Giving  Aw/" 

''  Come,  this  is  capital.  Why,  have  you  not  this  instant  witnessed  her 
settlements?" 

*^Hen!  brother?    No,  mine"  almost  shrieked  Lady  Lester. 

**  Yours  r  ejaculated  the  equally  astonished  colonel. 

"Of  course.     Undoubtedly.^ 

"  My  dear  Alicia,  are  you  in  your  senses  ?** 

*'  Explain  this,  girl,''  said  Lady  Lester,  turning  almost  fiercely  upon 
Clara.  (A  frigid  nature,  suddenly  aroused,  is  as  terrible  as  an  insurgent 
Jacquerie!)  Clara  was  a  little  daunted.  She  hesitated;  then,  going  to 
her  mother,  who  stood  motionless,  her  queenly  figure  drawn  to  its  full 
height — a  glorious  Medea — she  knelt  at  her  feet. 

*'  My  dearest  mother,  I  am  grieved  and  shocked  at  the  success  of  my 
own  selfish  stratagem.  I  fancied  myself  compelled  to  deceive  you.  I 
now  understand,  too  late,  that  I  ought  to  have  rather  trusted  everythinfi^ 
to  your  fond  affection.  Chance  hi^  done  much  for  us,  and  I  own,  with 
regret,  that  I  was  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  seeing  all  my  doubts 
and  anxieties  so  suddenly  and  effectually  terminated.  Forgive — forgive 
me! 

*^  I  am  betrayed — ^insulted,''  murmured  poor  Lady  Lester,  tears  forcing 
themselves  into  her  magnificent  eyes,  unaccustomed  to  such  visitants. 
*'  Away,  sir! — away,  boui  of  you;  let  me  never  see  you  more." 

«« Mother r  said  Clara,  dinging  to  her,  "I  will  never — ^never — ^never 
leave  you.  No  union  can  bring  happiness  without  your  blessing.  Go, 
Victor — and  do  you  forgive  me  too.  But  I  have  wronged  my  mother 
most,  and  must  atone  my  folly  and  regain  her  love  before  I  can  merit 
yours.  Deception  rarely  prospers,  even  in  this  fraudful  world,  and  at  all 
events  a  deceitful  daughter  can  make  no  honoured  wife.  I  stay  with  my 
own  mother.  Unde,  take  him  away,  but — but  be  kind  to  him,  undo. 
All  the  fault  is  mine." 

Colonel  Forester  blew  his  nose. 

The  effect  produced  by  that  by  no  means  uncommon  operation  was 
rather  remariLable.  It  was  like  a  dimax — ^the  turning-point  of  the  whole 
affidr.  It  seemed  to  cut  some  knot  whose  solution  at  once  unravelled 
the  tangled  skein.  Lady  Lester  looked  down  kindly  upon  her  kneeling 
child,  and  stretched  out  her  hand  to  her  brother. 

<'  What  shaU  I  say  ?"  she  began. 

The  colond  cut  her  short. 

"Say  nothing^  my  dear  sbter — so  young,  so  handsome  yet,"  he 
ivhispered  in  her  ear.  "  Hem — there  are  more  Victors— eh  ?  And  then, 
remember,  should  this  joke— for  so  it  is — cc/ater—— Ah,  you  smile  I 
Sister,  when  you  smile,  1  always  declare  you  look  younger  than  this  chit  l** 

"  I  heartily  forgive  you  both.  Take  my  child,  Victor.  Be  happy.  As 
for  you,  brother come  to  supper  !*' 

They  quitted  the  room  arm-in-arm. 

''  The  smile,  then,  has  lost  its  sting  ?"  siud  Clara,  with  a  happy  kugh. 

"  Not  so,"  said  Victor,  clinging,  like  a  Brahmin,  to  his  melancholy 
fittth,  but  laughing  too.  "  She  smiled  on  what  she  thought  my  suit,  and 
itfaOedr 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Clara. 
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XIV. 

DSATH  JXYQEMD  BT  THB  WOK-WOBM :— ThX  UaX  OF  Ug— MoiBTH     Ff.TAl      JOTftn 
— ^AXOSXT  Of  THB  CUtK— >PhILTSRJL  in  THB  SbA.— SHAKfPBABB'B  CoVfTASCB — 

Hamlst— MiLTcm's  Adam — Baxson  Aooinrrxs— FxAinmrBTBDi— TfoKDe- 
iposm'0  MABOAmBT— Tbb  Solraxt — ^TBiiimoii'0  CBiioini — ^Alrbki— Ka- 
pouHHi— Ck>wpsB^KoyALia— Bpbhwe's  Pamosell— Csablottb  IIbhii  tf1i> 
"AnBLMT**— TnrHTiOH'a  "Two  Voicm.** 

Ne Death,  Akvl  m will  wlliaip* mj Mb: 

Tknt  walk  I,  like  a  lett^kit  ctdtiS, 

And  on  the  ground,  which  is  my  mother's  gats^ 

I  knocks  with  my  staff  earlv  and  late, 

And  say  to  her,  ^Ler^  mother,  let  me  in.*  .... 

Chavokb:  Qwailij  Takt, 

Un  malhenrenx  appdsH  tons  les  Jours 

La  Moot  k  SOB  seoenn. 
O  Mort  I  Ini  disait-il,  qne  ta  me  sembles  belle  I 
YieosTitel  liens  finir  ma  liartanecnisUei 

LaFoxtaihs:  Faiim. 

0  poppy  Death ! — sweet  pdsoner  of  deep ; 
Where  shall  I  seek  for  thee,  obliykms  drag, 
That  I  may  steep  thee  in  my  drink,  and  creep 
Oott  of  life's  coUf.    .    «    • 

Thus  fiyr  she  pleads,  bat  pleading  nou|^t  avails  btf  , 
Por  Death,  her  sollen  burthen,  &I9M  no  heed. 

Hood  .*  ffero  amd  £a— rfer. 

But  many  days,  and  many  months, 
And  many  years  ensuing, 
This  wretdied  Knight  did  vainly  seek 
The  death  that  he  was  wooing. 

WOBDaWOBSB: 

.  •  .  •  Je  Be  Teuz  pas  meartr  I  •  •  .  Tantdt  j'eosse  in^lort  lanKXt 
bifiQfiUt . . .  j'^tais  si  malheureuse  i . . .  mais  ^pstentje  ne  venxpas  n 
— uldrtflMM  ZeooNvrsir,  Acte  Y.,  Sc^e  5. 

OLift, 

How  oft  we  throw  it  off  and  think—**  Enough, 

Enough  of  life  in  so  much  I — here's  a  cause 

For  rupture;— herein  we  must  break  with  life." 

.  .  .  Ajid  so,  as  fh>ward  babes,  we  hide  our  ^yes 

And  think  all  ended.— Then  life  calls  to  us 

In  some  transfonned,  apocryphal,  new  Toioe 

.  .  .  StiB,  life's  Toice }— and  we  make  our  peace  with  life. 

E.  B,  BaowmNOt  Amrora  Lmgk, 


Wb  Ymim  seen  how  death  it  regarded  b^  ywM/m  ^raei  of  hraaan  efaa- 
racter :  how  the  sensitive  are  ap^Ied  by  it;  how  the  noiiMiy  ohildvsB  flf 
mother  earth  (that  homely  nurse,  as  Wordsworth  oalla  her)  sfannic  ftom 
the  very  thought  of  it ;  liow  the  stout-hearted  profess  to  disdaki  it ;  how 
the  moiUd  love  to  brood  orer  it ;  and  how  others  of  iIm  moat  dhme 
tamperamenty  age,  feith,  and  practice,  patiently  await  or  eahalj  1 
pate  it  Let  us  now  glance  at  another  class — the  unhappy  who 
to  it  unheard,  the  woe-worn  who  invoke  it  in  v«ia* 
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There  was  a  man  in  the  land  of  Us,  lAoy  in  the  speeefalass  ang^idsh  61 
his  soul,  sat  upon  the  ground  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  in  the  piaseooe 
of  friends  who  sat  thcure  beside  him — ^none  speakine  a  wovd  unto  nim,  for 
ihej  saw  that  his  grief  was  very  ereat.  Atid  whoa  he  opened  his  monUi,  it 
was  to  speak  of  the  bitter  in  sod,.  ^  which  long  for  dea^  but  it  cometh 
not;  and  di^  for  it  more  than  for  hid  treasures ;  which  rejoice  exceedingly, 
and  are  glad,  when  they  can  find  the  grave." 

An  overburdened  Moses  sopplioates,  *<  Kill  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  o£ 
lumd,  if  Ihave  found  favour  in  thy  sirht ;  and  let  menot  see  my  wvetcbedp 
i^&mJ*  An  ntterlv  despondent  Elijim  sits  down  mider  the  joniper-treey 
aad  vsqnests  for  lumself  that  he  may  die.  A  Jonah  faints  wlien  the  son 
banti  upon  his  head,  and  the  vehement  east  wind  of  Gk)d's  preparii^ 
flontes  hun  throogh  and  throngh,  after  the  worm  has  fisd  upon  his  gous^ 
aad  Ibat  t*oard  ms  withered  :  Anting,  he  wishes  in  himself  to  d^^  and 
(boI  for  £e  first  time)  says,  ^  It  is  better  for  me  to  dte  tiian  to  Hve.'' 

Deaihe  is  to  him  that  wretched  life  doth  lead. 
Both  ^race  and  gaine ;  but  he  in  hell  doth  lie 
That  kves  a  loat£kl  life,  and  wishing  oaanot  die. 

Thos  Amorefs  fellow*captive  reminds  her,  in  salvase  forest  cave.  But 
Spenser  knew  human  nature  too  well  to  make  tms  doctrine  uniform 
and  exceptionless :  in  another  canto,  and  dealing  with  other  characters, 
he  paints  this  reverse  side  of  the  picture : 

The  wretched  maid,  that  erst  desir'd  to  die, 
Whenas  the  pain  of  death  she  tasted  had. 
And  but  half  seene  his  uglv  visnomie, 
Gan  to  repent  that  she  had.  beene  so  mad 
Eor  any  oeathe  to  chaunge  Hfe,  though  most  bad. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  sincerity  of  deep  Misery's  invocation  of  death,  at 
the  time  it  b  uttered,  who  shati  gmnsay  ?  Shakspeare  gives  expression 
to  it,  with  that  matchless  force  of  his.  ^  Look  who  comes  heeal''  whispers 
Fhd^  ofFrance^  as  the  Lady  Constance  approaches— 

Look  who  comes  here !  a  grave  unto  a  soul ; 
Hol£ng  the  eternal  spirit,  against  her  will, 
In  the  vile  prison  of  afflicted  breadi. 

The  King  commends  patience,  and  preaches  comfort  to  the  bereaved 
mother — whose  answer,  amply  justifies  his  description  of  her  as  an  un- 
willing denizen  of  earth : 

K.  Phil.  Patienoe,  ffood  lady !  comfort,  gentle  Constance ! 

Const,  No,  I  deff  all  counsel,  all  redress. 
Eat  that  which  enos  all  counsel,  true  redress, 
Death,  death :— 0  amiable  lovely  death  I 
Thou  odoriferous  stench,  sound  rottenness ! 
Arise  forth  from  the  couch  of  lasting  nigbt. 
Thou  hate  and  terror  to  prosperity. 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  detestable  bones ; 
And  p^  my  eyeballs  in  thv  vaohy  biows ; 
And  ring  these  fingers  with  thy  household  worms ; 
And  stop  this  gap  of  breath  with  fulsome  dust. 
And  be  a  carrion  monster  like  thyself : 
Come,  grin  on  me ;  and  I  will  thmk  thou  sndl'st, 
And  buss  thee  as  thy  wife !    Misery's  love, 
O,  come  to  me! 
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Tbe  Eang's  renewed  endeayonr  to  soothe  this  perturbed  spirit  but 
aggravates  her  woe»  and  heightens  the  Yebemence  of  her  inyooation : 

O,  that  m  J  tongue  were  in  the  thunder's  mouth ! 
Then  with  a  passion  wtfkdd  I  shake  the  wodd ; 
And  rouse  from  sleep  that  fell  anatomj. 
Which  cannot  hear  a  lad^s  feeble  voice, 
Which  scorns  a  modem  invocation. 

It  sounds  like  the  wild  wailings  of  some  <'  strange  sool  upon  the  Stjgiaa 
banks  staying  for  waftage."  A  long^g  for  dissolution,  it  has  beoi  ob- 
served, a  fond  £amiliarity  with  graves,  and  worms,  and  epitaphs,  fonii% 
as  it  were,  the  background,  the  bass  acoompaniment,  of  the  chanu?ter  of 
Hamlet.  It  sounds  at  ever  recurrent  intervals,  sajs  Hartley  Coleri4ge» 
like  the  slow  knell  of  a  pompous  funeral,  solemnbingthe  moumM  munc 
and  memorial  pageantry.  No  sooner  is  he  left  alone,  in  the  first  soene 
after  his  entrance,  than  he  wishes  that  '<  the  Everlasting  had  not  fixed 
His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter ;"  in  the  last,  in  artieuio  tnartU^  he  re- 
quests of  his  only  fiiend,— 

If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thj  hearty 
Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile, 
And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain. 
To  tell  my  story. 

So  little  does  the  dying  man  love  life,  that  he  holds  it  the  utmost  sacrifice 
of  friendship  to  endure  it. — Milton  depicts  with  awful  emphasis  the 
misery  which  wrings  from  frdlen  man,  <*  miserable  if  happy,**  an  invoca- 
tion of  that  which,  he  knew,  should  follow  sin:  '*  O  welcome  hour 
whenever !  Why  delays  His  hand  to  execute  what  His  decree  fixed  oa 
thb>y?" 

Why  am  I  mock'd  with  death,  and  lenffthen'd  oat 

To  deathless  pain  P    How  gladly  would  I  meet 

Mortalitv,  my  sentence,  and  be  earth 

Insensible !    How  ghid  would  lay  me  down 

As  in  my  mother's  lap ! 

Thus  Adam  to  himself  lamented  loud  through  the  still  night  On  the 
cold  ground  outstretched  he  lay,  and  oft  cursed  his  crsation,— death  as 
oft  accused  of  tardy  execution : 

Why  comes  not  Death, 

Said  he,  with  one  thrice  acceptable  stroke 

To  end  me  ?    Shall  Truth  fan  to  keep  her  word. 

Justice  divine  not  hasten  to  be  Just  P 

But  Death  comes  not  at  call ;  Justice  divine 

Mends  not  her  slowest  pace  for  prayers  or  cries. 

And  of  all  the  sad  visions  presented  before  Adam  by  Michael  the  ardi- 
angel,  none  would  seem  to  have  more  pained  his  eyes  and  grieved  his 
heart  (as  they  come  like  shadows,  so  depart)  than  that  wherein  DeqMur 
tended  the  sick  busiest  firom  couch  to  couch,  "  and  over  ihem  triumphant 
Death  his  dart  shook,  but  delayed  to  strike,  though  oft  invdrod  with 
TOw%  as  their  chief,  good,  and  final  hope.**  Samson  Agonistes,  s^tleas 
and  in  bonds,  waits  until ''  oft  invocated  death  hasten  the  welcome  end  of 
all  his  pains.** 

This  one  prajer  yet  remains,  might  I  be  heard. 

No  long  petition, — speeder  death. 

The  dose  of  all  my  miseries,  and  the  balm. 
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Legend  has  made  it  the  dimax  of  the  Wandering  Jew's  afflictions^ 
that  he  cannot  die.  Bomance  has  again  and  again  made  death's  d^y  a 
sorrow's  crown  of  sorrows.  *'  Why  did  I  not  die  ?"  cries  Frankenstein* 
*^  More  miserable  than  man  eyer  was  before,  whj  did  I  not  sink  into  foiv 
getfolness  and  rest?  Death  snatches  away  many  blooming  children,  the 
only  hopes  of  their  doting  parents  :  how  many  brides  and  youthful 
loTcrs  have  been  one  day  in  the  bloom  of  health  and  hope,  and  the  next 
a  prey  for  worms  and  the  decay  of  the  tomb !  Of  what  materials  was  I 
made,  that  I  could  thus  resist  so  many  shocks,  which,  like  the  turning 
of  the  wheel,  continually  renewed  the  torture  ?  .  .  .  Alas !  life  is  obsti« 
nate,  and  clbigs  closest  where  it  is  most  hated."  The  rich  man  in  Barry 
Cornwall's  son^,  to  whose  door  a  Stranger  comes,  and  thence  bears  away 
one  bright  child  after  another,  invokes  in  viun,  for  himself  the  dreadful 
and  nameless  guest : 

Next  Tear  there  was  none  bat  the  rich  man  left. 

Left  alone  in  bis  pride  and  pain. 
And  he  called  on  the  Stranser,  like  one  bereft. 

And  sought  through  the  lumd— in  vam ! 

It  is  part  of  poor  forsaken  Margarefs  complaint,  to  Wordsworth's  Wan- 
derer, that  her  ^*  tears  have  flowed  as  if  her  body  were  not  such  as  others 
are  ;  and  she  could  never  die."  And  the  Sohtary,  in  the  same  poem, 
whose  entire  happiness  Death  blasted  '*  in  the  short  course  of  one  un» 
dreaded  year," — first,  and  suddenly,  overthrowing  two  lovely  children,—* 
and  then  their  mother,  still  in  her  youth's  prime, — what  are  we  told  of 
him,  the  lonesome  and  lost  one,  thus  bereaved  where  he  had  garnered  up 
his  heart,  where  either  he  must  live,  or  bear  no  life  ? — 

Miserably  bare 
The  one  survivor  stood;  he  wep^  he  prayed 
For  his  dismissal,  day  and  night,  compelled 
To  hold  communion  with  the  grave,  and  face 
With  pain  the  r^ons  of  eternity. 

Sometimes,  again,  the  invocation  rises  from  one  craaed  with  care,  or 
crossed  in  hopeless  love.  Typical  of  these  is  Tennyson's  (Enone,  wan« 
dering,  forlorn  of  Paris^  in  that  vale  in  Ida,  lovelier  than  all  the  valleys 
of  Ionian  hills,  and  calling  in  wailing  tones  on  mother  Ida,  many-foun« 
tun'd  Ida,  to  hear  her  last  confessions  ;  and  invoking  death  that  brings 
rest  to  the  woe-worn— for  her  heart  was  breakbg,  and  her  eyes  were 
dim,  and  she  was  all  aweary  of  her  life : 

0  death,  death,  death,  thou,  ever-floating  cloud. 
There  are  enough  unhappy  on  this  earth. 
Pass  by  the  happy  souls,  that  love  to  live : 

1  pray  thee,  pass  before  my  light  of  life, 
A^d  shadow  all  my  soul  that  I  may  die. 
Thou  weighest  heavy  on  the  heart  within. 
Weigh  heavy  on  my  eyelids ;  let  me  die. 

Childhood  even,  has,  before  now,  invoked  the  relief  of  a  Power  it  knows 
nothing  of.  It  is  said  that  Alfieri  thus  invoked  it,  at  five  years  old. 
**  He  was  attacked  with  a  dysentery,  and  so  violentl  v  tliat  recovwy  seemed 
hopeless.  In  the  bitter  suflering  the  poor  little  fellow  experienced,  he 
prayed  for  death  as  a  relief  from  his  nusery.    He  knew  nothing  of  the 
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dnmi  temedy  he  adcad  for  j  bat  a  youDg  bfodier  Ind  died  some  time 
be&te^  and  biad  beoome,  he  was  teld»  an  angel.  He  wished  to  follow  kk 
tke  footsteps  of  that  good  and  happ7  brother."  A  year  or  tifo  latef;  % 
settled  metaneholj  possessed  the'  bc^ :  "he  had  heaid  tfasrt  a  plaat  sk- 
isted^  oaDed  benkKUc^  which  if  eaten  would  oause  death  :^-— this  time  Jib 
w«B  not  coatented  with  mere  jpaanye  infocalion ;  beneath  hie  window 
wu  a  flowei-garden,  and  he  onUed  flowers  from  it  here  and  diere,  i 
ate  them  greedily,  in  the  hope  that  hemlock  might  be  among 
dionghit  wasnot 

▲  Napoleon  complains,  ^  It  is  of  no  use  ;  death  lefnses  to  oo«ie  to  m j 
aid,"— aliter  his  fruitless  attempt  at  suicide,  when  the  txettby  of  abdieatiesi 
has  been  signed  at  Fontunebleau.  A  WilHam  Cowper  makes  a  lil» 
complaint — -half  thankfully,  half  bitterly — afifcer  repeated  failures  si  aekf- 
destruction,  the  foiled  efforts  of  a  mind  distraught.     He  Bved  to  W 

Sateful  that  the  effort  wcu  foiled,  the  invocation  unheard,  the  appeal  to 
eaven's  chancery  dismissed,  though  with  costs.  And  so  have  others 
lived  to  regard  life  with  different  eyes, — life,  and  therefore  deatL 
Novalis  (Friedrich  von  Hardenbevg)  in  1796  longed  for  death ;  he  had 
lost  the  young  darling  of  his  heart,  and  he  now,  in  lack's  words,  **  lived 
only  to  his  sorrow."  Insomuch  that  Tieck  surmises  that  this  time,  with, 
its  deep  griefs,  planted  in  Novalb  the  germ  of  death,  if  it  was  not,  in 
any  case,  his  appointed  lot  to  be  so  soon  snatched  away  from  his  friends. 
But  in  1800  we  see  him  full  of  gladness  and  hope,  rail  of  plans  for  a 
happy  lifo,  just  when  the  death  he  had  been  longing  for  was  to  visit  him, 
inopportunely  now,  uninvited  and  unwelcome  now.  "  Four  yean  ago," 
says  an  English  biographer,  '<  Novalis  had  longed  and  looked  for  death, 
and  it  was  not  appointed  him  ;  now  life  is  again  rich  and  for-eztending 
in  his  eyes,  and  its  close  is  at  hand."  So  true  is  it  that,  at  the  worst, 
and  when  death  seems  least  unwelcome,  least  undesirable  (for  we  rightly 
refrain  from  saying  most  welcome,  most  desirable) — so  true  it  is  that,  in 
poor  humanity's  dread  extremity,  'tis  U/Cy  not  deathy  for  which  we  pant. 
So  true  was  his  answer,  that,  afiter  listening  to  the  first  of  the  Two 
Yoices,  declared,  that  **  whatever  crazy  sorrow  sai^.  No  life  Aat  breatfaes 
with  human  breath  has  ever  truly  longed  for  death."  A  more  living  life 
is  what  we  really  want :  our  real  craving  is,  erven  at  the  worst,  not  that 
we  may  cease  to  live,  but  that  we  may  in  a  more  real  sense  have  Kle,  and 
that  we  may  have  it  more  abundantly — hm  {caip  ^«/icv,  mu  ^Mptunnm 
€x»nt^'  There  needs  but  Calidor^g  voice  and  presence  to  make  lifo,  not 
death,  desirable  and  dear  to  Fastorelly  *'  that  now  long  season  past  had 
never  joyaunce  felt  nor  cheerful  thought:"  at  his  ofaeery  voice  and 
guardian  presence  she  begpos  forthwidi  new 

life  to  feele  that  long  for  deathe  had  sought. 

Worth  pondering,  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  is  the  saying  of  a 
living  French  divine:  "Ah,  those  know  little  of  the  human  heart  who 
say  that  men  die  more  easily,  in  proportion  as  their  life  has  been  desti- 
tute of  idl  happiness  and  joy.  We  wished  to  have  tasted,  at  least  oaoe  in 
our  lives,  these  seductive  fruits  of  the  etoA ;  it  would  seem  as  if  we  were 
ashamed  to  enter  on  another  Kfe  without  hiving  ezperieneed  aaythiag 
hot  the  iHs  of  this."  Worth  pondering,  too,  are  the  words  of  GtirQ^mB 
Heliimtij  m  ^  Shirley,''  when  meditating  on  the  life  and  wotka  of  kiiid^ 
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eBrneft,  nsMlfish,  bat  quite  soKtsry  Mm  AmUy^  ivho  owned  to  tier 
jeux^  £riead  that  theie  was,  and  ever  had  been,  Utde  enjoyment  in  tfcos 
worid  for  her :  ^  She  looks,  I  foppoBe,  to  the  bliM  of  the  world  to  come. 
So  do  ninis— with  dietr  close  oelt,  their  iron  lamp^  tiieir  robe  straight  as 
aefarood,  tiieirbednarrewasaeoffin.  She  says,  often,  she  has  no  tear  of 
doartfa-^no  dread  of  the  grate :  no  more,  doubtless,  had  Simeon  Styfites, 
lifted  op  terriUe  on  his  wild  column  in  the  wilderness.  •  .  .  Poor  Miss 
Ainley  wenkl  eling  eloser  to  life,  if  life  had  more  charms  for  her.  God 
ssrely  did  not  create  us,  and  cause  us  to  live,  with  the  sole  end  of  wishinr 
alwi^s  to  die.  I  beKeve,  in  my  heart,  we  were  intended  to  prize  life  and 
eofoj  it,  so  long  as  we  retain  it."  So  Charlotte  Bronte,  we  may  be  surOi 
bttiered  in  her  heart,  even  in  the  dreary  days  when  she  was  writing 
*^  Shirley,''  sick  at  heart,  and  bowed  down  with  sorrow.  It  is  but  par»- 
phrasbg  that  true  affirmation  in  Tennyson's  Two  Voioes,  already  quoted 
by  us  in  part,  and  well  worth  quoting  again, — 

Whatever  crazy  sorrow  saith^ 

No  life  that  breathes  with  human  breath 

Has  ever  truly  longed  for  death. 

'Tis  LiPE,  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant, 
01,  uns ;  not  WLk'm^Jbr  wkick  vepant; 

M0B£  LIFE,  AND  FOLLEB,  THAI  I  WAIH^ 


THE  PEENCH  IN  CAIJTOBr. 


OuB  gallant  allies  have  recentfy  been  setting  up  a  claim  through  the 
cdunns  of  their  papers  to  tfie  conquest  of  Canton,  the  heavy  Englishman 
having  been,  as  usual,  outstripped  in  the  raee.  Far  be  it  mm  us  to  at- 
tempt the  solution  of  this  moot  point ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  some 
&w  ^ean  back  Dr.  Yvan  successfully  invaded  Canton,  and  carried  off  his 
9foUa  opima  in  the  shape  of  very  amusing  anecdotes  and  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  upper  oUsses  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  Dr.  Tvan  i^ppeacs 
to  have  been  sent  into  ihe  world  for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  the 
tnrth  of  the  old  adaffe,  «<  that  travellers  see  strange  things."  If  our 
memory  serve  ns  ari^t,  we  haveahready  had  the  pleasure  of  aecompany^ 
i^  him  to  the  Phifippines,  where  the  most  eztraormnuy  adventures  berel 
faim.  Next,  in  partnersli^p  with  M.  Callery,  he  furnished  us  with  much 
valuable  information  anent  the  Chinese  insurrection,  and  now  that  popular 
attention  is  once  more  directed  to  our  operations  before  Canton,  he  pub- 
lishes, in  the  very  nick  of  time,  a  really  valuable,  certainly  most  amusing, 
nasntive  of  hia  doings  in  Canton,  firom  which  we  propose  to  make  some 
eBoerp4%  throwing  additional  light  on  ^  manneis  and  customs  o£  a 
hitharto  but  iittle-known  people. 

It  ippears  that,  on  the  oeeasion  of  the  French  sending  a  mission  la 
China,  a  vety  intimate  friendship  sprang  up  between  the  ambassador,  M« 
de  Lagnn^  and  the  viearoj  of  the  two  Knangs,  Ki-in.    When  thn 
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bauDess  was  8ati8£EuHx>rily  settled,  the  envoy  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit 
Canton,  and  went  up  with  his  family,  M.  Gallery  being  present  as  bis  in- 
terpreter, and  Dr.  Yvan  as  physician  to  the  emblassy.  These  two  gentle- 
men having  been  sent  on  to  make  the  necessary  preparations,  tock  pas- 
sage on  board  a /brc^a^  and  Dr.  Yvan  was  much  amused  with  an  inscrip- 
tion before  the  mast  where  we  should  expect  to  find  *^No  smoking  abm 
the  funneL"  The  Chinese,  however,  are  far  more  practical :  they  write 
up,  *'  Take  care  of  your  purses ;"  and  Dr.  Yvan,  on  looking  round  at  the 
company,  fully  appreciated  the  justice  of  the  warning.  So  soon  as  the 
vessel  was  got  under  weigh,  which  was  not  effected  without  various  fire- 
works and  noisy  applications  to  a  gong,  Dr.  Yvan  found  time  to  watch 
the  amusements  of  the  passengers,  which  may  be  summarily  described  mm 
eating  and  ^mblinff.  The  Chinese  find  an  outlet  for  the  latter  propen- 
sity in  fighting  quails,  and  even  the  domestic  '*  cricket  on  the  heartb.** 
Our  poor  author  caused  M.  Calleir  great  amusement,  by  calling  lus  at- 
tention to  the  patriarchal  habits  of  the  Chinese,  who  could  not  go  to  sea 
without  such  a  reminiscence  of  home  pleasures.  Great  was  his  disg^ist, 
then,  when  he  saw  two  crickets  taken  out  of  their  cages  and  set  to  fight. 
But  his  attention  was  soon  called  off  by  their  arrival  at  Whampoa. 

Whampoa  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  vast  hillock,  and  European  vessels  have 
for  many  years  cast  anchor  at  its  foot.  It  is,  in  some  measure,  a  succursal  to  the 
port  of  Canton,  which  the  greedy  mandarins  have  granted  to  the  barbarians. 
Some  day  this  concession  will  be  real,  and  I  am  convinced  that  England  will, 
eventually,  command  at  Whampoa,  as  she  now  does  at  Hone-Kong.  The  country 
we  saw  on  either  side  while  ascending  the  river  is  indescnoably  rich:  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see  you  find  only  rice-nelds,  wondroosly  bordered  by  litchi  and 
banana-trees,  from  the  centre  of  which  grow  out  clumps  of  trees,  overshadowing 
pagodas,  temples,  countless  hamlets  and  villages.  This  luxury  of  vegetation 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  irregular  fecundity  of  lands  left  to  thdr  own 
free  gpx>wth.  Nature  here  submissivdy  obeys  the  laborious  hand  that  governs 
it.  On  this  soil,  conquered  by  labour,  nothing  grows  or  vegetates  save  by  the  in- 
tervention of  man ;  the  smallest  tuft  of  herbage,  the  poorest  tree  onlv  exist  on 
condition  that  they  satisfy  the  wants  or  promote  the  enjoyment  of  tine  master 
who  grants  them  a  place  in  the  sunshine.  In  the  midst  of  these  immense  plains 
of  verdure,  solitary  towers  are  observable,  like  the  trunks  of  giant  trees,  struck 
by  lightning,  or  stripped  by  winter  inclemency.  These  octagonal  monuments  of 
five,  seven,  even  nme  stories,  wore  built  in  the  olden  time  to  fix  the  spirits  of 
the  soil,  and  by  the  concentration  of  its  mysterious  fluids  ensure  the  fertility  of 
the  countr^r.  The  inhabitants  had  surely  no  occasion  to  resort  to  these  caba- 
listic agencies ;  for  they  are  in  the  possession  of  wondrous  secrets  to  subjugate 
rebel  nature  and  fertinse  barren  plains  :  the  love  of  labour  and  comfort,  the 
spirit  of  order  and  economy.  The  appearance  of  the  river  itself  testifies  to  the 
laborious  habits  of  this  ^terprising  race ;  on  the  bank,  women  were  seeking  in 
the  mud  of  the  Tchou-Eiang  for  shells,  from  which  lime  is  manufactured,  vmile 
the  fishermen,  aboard  fraeilo  barks,  track  the  intelligent  denizens  of  the  flood, 
and  drive  them  into  the  labyrinths  they  have  formed  with  stakes  in  the  bed  of 
the  river. 

Before  long,  the  lorcha  arrived  at  Canton,  and  our  travellers  fi>uiul 
themselves  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  poorest  subuHis  of  the  ^wting 
town.  They  were  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  masts,  bearing,  in  lieu  of 
foliage,  standards  and  flags  of  every  hue,  and  seeming  to  grow  naturally 
on  the  sterile  and  shifting  soiL  On  closer  observation,  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  this  fioating  town  came  out  in  strong  relief;  the  inhabitants  were 
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engaged  in  cleanio|^  no  their  dwellings,  pnttbg  ihbg»  in  order,  or  indo- 
lently smoking  their  short  pipes.  The  Chinese  boats  are  all  marvellonsly 
dean  and  attractive ;  their  toilette  is  performed  each  morning  with  ad* 
mirable  care  and  art;  they  are  washed,  and  then  cosmetics  are  applied  to 
embellish  them,  which  bring  out  the  smallest  veins  in  the  commonest 
wood.  The  liquids  employed  are  varnishes  that  exude  naturally  from  the 
varieties  of  the  sumac.  But  Dr.  Yvan's  attention  was  soon  more  espe- 
cially attracted  to  a  boat  adjoining  their  own. 

The  family  was  composed  of  four  persons :  the  mother,  about  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  a  young  ^1  of  fourteen,  and  two  boys  of  five  and  six.  Thej  were  seated 
in  the  bows  and  just  finishing  their  breakfast.  The  mother  had  a  gentle  expres- 
sion of  face ;  she  smiled  placidly  on  the  little  laughing  boys,  who,  with  their 
heads  dean  and  carefully  shaved,  were  holding  their  breakfast  in  their  hands : 
the  younff  girl,  dressed  like  a  Tania  with  a  long  queue  fastened  at  the  back  of 
her  head  oy  a  red  ribbon,  regarded  me  pleasantly  enough.  Suddenly,  the  young 
Tankadke  said  a  few  words  which  I  did  not  understand,  and  offered  me  her 
breakfast :  it  was  rice  seasoned  with  tao-fou,  in  a  bowl  of  blue  china.  I  took 
the  vessel  in  my  left  hand  and  the  chopsticks  in  the  other  ^  the  grains  of  rice 
perfectly  boiled,  and  separate  from  each  other,  were  sparkhng  and  semi-trans- 
paient;  they  resembled  pearls  j[ust  drawn  from  their  ocean  bed.  The  tao/ou, 
white  as  thick  cream,  ana  fried  m  millet  oil,  covered  a  portion  of  the  nourishing 
grain,  and  over  this  condiment  was  spread  a  dark  syrup. 

The  doctor,  rightly  thinking  that  few  Europeans  had  enjoyed  an 
opportunity  of  investigating  the  food  of  the  poorer  Chinese,  had  no 
hesitation  in  accepting  the  offer.  The  rice  was  superb,  and  possessed 
the  flavour  pecuHar  to  that  cereal  when  grown  in  the  salt  bottoms  of  the 
Tchon-Kiang.  The  Uuhjbu  he  found  rather  insipid ;  but  by  mixing  the 
rice,  the  tao-fau,  and  the  black  liquid,  which  bore  a  strong  family  re- 
semblance to  molasses,  he  concocted  a  famous  dish.  On  handing  hack 
the  bowl  to  the  young  girl  with  half  a  piastre,  Dr.  Yvan  was  beset  by 
offers  of  food,  and  he  selected  a  dish  offered  him  by  a  sailor  on  board  the 
lorcha.  The  rice  was  precisely  the  same,  but  the  accompanying  condi- 
ment  was  di£ferent ;  it  was  thick  and  of  a  yellow  tinge,  with  a  veij  pro- 
nono6'd  caseine  odour.  In  fact,  the  soup  was  exactiy  like  tiie  Italian 
rizzoto^  and  so  good  that  the  doctor  eat  every  morsel  On  inquiry,  he 
found  that  the  seasoning  was  still  tao-fou^  and  it  is  time  to  explain  what 
that  mysterious  condiment  is. 

I  owe  my  readers  the  recipe  for  a  product  which,  though  altematelv  cream 
and  cheese,  is  made,  however,  without  the  intervention  of  any  lacteal  substance. 
Haricot  b^tns  are  immersed  in  water  till  they  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger ; 
when  in  that  state  they  are  ^und,  and  the  dear  sediment  thus  obtained  is  sub- 
jugated to  the  process  of  boiling.  It  \a  then  thrown  into  a  sieve,  which  retains 
the  impure  portions ;  the  lactescent  liquid  drips  through  into  a  pan,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  sypsum,  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  is  mixed  with  it.  The 
result  is  a  substance  either  white  or  ti^d  with  yellow,  according  to  the  beans 
employed;  and  this  is  the  tao-fou.  It  is  eaten  either  fresh  or  fermented; 
when  m  the  former  state,  it  bears  great  resemblance  to  the  white  cheese  called 
Umma  in  Provence.  When  fermented,  it  has  an  analogous  taste  to  our  strong 
cheeses. 

The  Southern  Chinese  have  an  extraordinary  dislike  to  milk,  and  yet 
tiiey  have  managed  to  produce  an  almost  perlsct  piracy  of  the  liqpd 
they  loathe  in  aknost  all  its  transformations.    The  mention  of  the  ^oo- 
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f(M  leads  Dr.  YTan  to  a  remark  whiefa  proyet  thafc  he,  at  aoy  ratoi  ia  ao 
teetotaller,  for  he  aaya  '*  that  id  every  country  and  in  all  eKmatew  men 
have  initinctively  learned  that  they  mutt  add  aobataiioee  fermented,  or  is 
the  procese  of  fwrnentatioa,  to  the  natural  prodacts  on  which  th^  livia.*' 
Our  author  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  inveetigatioQS  by  die  airival  «f 
die  mandarin  boot  which  was  to  ooaduot  diem  to  the  house  placed  at 
their  <tispoeal  by  their  host,  Pao-ae-Chen.  En  rauie  he  was  iostruekad 
by  Gallery  as  to  the  liame  of  his  fiitore  residenee.  He  wae  going  te 
live  in  Tchaoin-Kiai,  that  is  to  say,  the  Street  of  the  Murmur  of  the  Sea 
in  die  House  Thi-ki-Hau,  id  est^  the  Factory  of  die  Remembrance  of 
Virtue.  By  the  time  the  lesson  was  learned,  they  arrived  at  the  house, 
which  they  found  to  be  half  Eiuropean,  half  Chineee;  it  was  two-stoiiedy 
and  the  iat  voof  was  paved  widi  slabs  of  granite,  that  aparlded  in  tbe 
■nn  as  if  sprinkled  widi  diamonds.  The  ground  floor  was  used  as  a 
warehouse,  and  was  filled  with  bales  of  silk,  chests  of  tea,  te.,  iotendad 
finr  the  Western  markets,  while  the  dwellbg-rooms  were  on  the  first 
floor,  and  looked  out  on  the  river.  Immediately  on  arrival,  the  rooms 
intended  for  M.  de  Lagren^'s  family  were  inspected ;  and  it  was  fortu- 
nate that  they  took  the  precaudon,  for  they  found  the  rooms  set  apart 
for  the  ladies  adorned  with  drawings  of  pastoral  seenes  wludi  woaki  haive 
put  Watteau's  shepherdeMes  to  the  blush.  In  vain  did  M.  Gallery  try 
to  make  the  servants  understand  that  they  must  be  removed ;  and  when 
he  applied  to  their  host,  that  worthy  gentleman  could  not  hide  his  asto- 
nishment. However,  the  pictures  were  removed.  And  now  to  take  a 
glance  at  the  city  itself. 

Oaatcn  is  sitoaAe  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tchou-Kiansr,  and  it  would  require 
six  hours  of  stout  walking  to  traverse  its  boundary.  The  citj  is  oomposed  of 
three  distinot  portions,  wdded  as  it  were  to  each  other :  its  form  is  a  paraUelo- 
giam  from  east  to  west ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  river^  or, 
to  ^peak  more  correctly,  by  the  floating  town;  on  the  east,  by  maorah^  lands; 
and  on  the  north,  by  gently  sloping  hiUs,  which  by  centle  undulations  join  the 
mountains  of  the  filue  Clouds,  woidi  are  observable  in  the  distance.  T^ 
three  portions  of  t^e  city  are  the  suburbs  and  the  walled  city,  subdivided  into 
the  do,  or  Tartar,  and  the  new,  or  Chinese,  town.  The  sobnrbs,  which  are  the 
richest  and  most  important  part  of  Canton,  occupy,  to  the  south  and  west,  the 
ffiound  contained  between  the  Tohou-Kiang  and  the  mccinie  of  the  two  mrti- 
ned  towns.  A  wall,  running  parallel  to  the  river,  intersects  the  quadrangle  in 
which  the  official  city  is  contamed.  The  Tartar  town  is  situated  to  tbe  north, 
and  these  two  cities  communioate  by  means  of  sixteen  gates  through  the  ram- 
parts, which  are  ilways  strictly  ffuarded.  The  military  and  civil  authontiei 
reside  in  this  double  eneeinte,  and  oarbarians  are  not  allowed  to  penetmte  it. 

The  factories  are  built  on  the  south-eastern  point  of  the  suburb  neareat 
to  the  banks  of  the  Tchou-Eiang,  and  form  several  streets  nmniiiy 
parallel  to  the  oourse  of  the  riven  Each  factory  is  formed  of  a  vow  of 
booses,  conatitcting  a  hnge  isolated  building,  and  resomblinytbe  banraohi 
in  wliieh  tha  Phalanstariani  would  like  to  aliat  up  humanity*  Fonaariy 
diere  were  thirteen  similar  buildings,  whence  the  Ghinese  street  mnnio^ 
In  their  rear  was  called  ^  the  Street  of  the  Thirteen  Factories."  These 
monumental  buildings,  beginning  with  the  Hong  I-Ho,  or  Greek  Fac- 
tory, and  ending  in  ne  Hon?  Te-rang,  or  Danish  Factory,  eztaaded  firom 
oaist  to  west  At  present  dia  original  liaa  atiU  azistSi  bat  die  internal 
aRangenonts  have  undergone  oonaideBable  chan^ss  ainoa  the  Chiaaae 
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burned  down  tlie  E^Ikh  and  Dutdi  Faotorieg.  Tliey  haT8  not  jet  bem 
lebtiiit ;  sone  provisional  tenements,  however,  exist  on  the  ground,  and 
tile  founda^ons  of  the  ftittire  English  Factory  have  scarcely  been  dug. 
Of  all  the  Western  nations,  the  Americans  are  alone  worthily  ref^re- 
ranted,  for  they  have  built  a  palace  at  Canton  worthy  of  the  conquerom 
of  our  age.  This  quarter,  devoted  to  the  barbarians,  contains  thoee 
■tpeoto  that  are  perfectly  Chinese ;  one  is  celebrated  in  the  disidliite 
meoiory  of  sailors,  and  is  known  as  Hog-bme ;  it  is  situated  between  the 
rains  of  the  Engli^  Faetory,  and  to  the  East  of  the  American  Hong. 
Although  the  unclean  animal  from  which  it  derives  its  name  can  no 
longer  be  met  with  there,  it  fully  deserves  its  appellation.  The  two 
other  streets  are  known  as  Old  China-street  and  New  China-street. 

BeBore  lonff,  H.  CaBery  invited  the  doctor  to  pay  a  visit  to  China 
Proper,  and  for  that  purpoee  conducted  him  to  Physio-etroet,  Ti^Mre  he 
Has  utterly  eonfounded  by  tiie  enormous  population  that  eoeumbOTed 
every  inch  of  ground.  But  even  the  sufibcatmg  pressure  did  not  pro- 
Tent  the  pickpockets  from  plying  their  handiwork,  for,  to  our  author^ 
sumnse,  he  ndde^y  fbnrd  his  companion  committing  violent  assault 
and  battery  on  a  Chinaman  who  had  taken  a  hmy  to  his  handkerefaiaf. 
But  this  was  hardly  a  novalty . 

One  day,  at  Macao,  I  was  going  home  with  GaQery,  who  was  talkmg  yrMi 
great  animation,  and  earning  under  his  arm  a  magnificent  parasol.  While  pase- 
mg  a  comer  near  ihe  Basaar,  my  conurade  stopped  to  make  a  deviODstratioa 
after  the  fashion  of  soathemors,  who  paint  an  oejeot  at  the  same  tinB  as  tfaej 
dosoribe  it  But  he  had  scarce  commenced  his  es^laiiation,  when  a  ChinsBf 
stole  the  parasol,  and  flew  off.  Gallery  was  after  him  in  a  second,  but  could 
not  catch  nim.  Tins  comical  scene  sent  me  into  a  fit  of  lau|[hter,  but  we  had 
not  gone  ten  yards^  ere  I  felt  my  hat  fly  off.  I  turned  ^ckly,  and  saw  a 
Chinaman  carrying  it  off  along  the  same  road  as  Gallery's  thief  haa  followed.  I 
made  no  attempt  to  pursue  mm ;  I  stoj^ed  to  laugh  at  my  ease.  And  so  we 
leached  CaUety's  boose,  he  iHnus  the  parasol,  I  without  a  hyat. 

Physic-street  has  been  so  called  by  the  English  on  account  of  the 
number  of  chemists'  shops  it  contains  ;  stall  these  shops  are  not  more 
numerous  than  those  of  the  lamp-makers,  curiosity  dealers,  and  silk 
mercers.  It  runs  along  the  whole  of  the  suburb  from  east  to  west,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  frMuented  streets  in  Canton.  But  the  celebrity  is 
Toki-true,  irhom  Dr.  Tvan  had  an  occasion  of  seeing,  when  he  accom- 
panied Madame  de  hagren^  and  her  daughters  to  Physic-street.  Al- 
though his  establishment  has  been  frequently  described,  tfie  doctor  con- 
trives to  throw  some  fresh  light  on  the  subject : 

The  portrait  of  this  celebrated  merchant  has  been  very  often  sketched;  bat, 
strange  to  say,  those  who  have  attempted  to  draw  it  have  generally  produced  a 
caricature.  To  a  great  munber  of  persons  a  Chinese  is  simply  a  very  absurd 
animal,  and  everv  grotesque  portrait  will  resemble  him.  Thus,  Toki-trae*s  es- 
tablishment has  Dc«n  represented  as  a  den  situated  in  an  old  house  ffUed  with 
mUiish,  and  the  mastor  himaelf  as  aa  old  mnmany  escaped  from  his  esradoths, 
ddthed  in  rags,  contemporary  with  the  old  Mings,  and  adorned  with  a  dliae 
worn-out  tail,  found  in  a  bt  of  bric-k-brac.  Now,  Toki-true's  house  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  in  Physic-street;  his  magazine  is  certainly  ^  most  ele{;anL^ his 
cnriosities,  arranged  m  perfect  order,  are  covered  with  fflass — a  rarity  m  China 
~to  protect  them  from  the  dust  and  indiscreet  hands.  It  is  true  that  Toki-true 
is  old  and  ugly;  he  is  at  least  seventy;  he  is  thin  and  short;  Ins  wrinkled 
saften  fiace  resembles  an  old  doeskin  i^ove^  his  sunkoi  littie  eyes  are  not  pro«- 
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teoted  bj  spectacles^  and  his  tail  is  too  thin,  too  white,  and  too  worn  to  be  false. 
He  wears  in  winter  a  handsome  fdrred  gown,  respected  bj  the  moths,  and  on. 
which  time  has,  as  yet,  performed  no  ravages ;  and  in  summer  he  wears  ku^pot^ 
pantaJoons  and  the  long  olne  tunic  The  language  he  speaks  with  the  barbarums 
IS  the  Anglo-Ghina-Fortuguese  patob,  that  lingua  franca  of  the  extreme  East^ 
which  the  worthy  children  of  the  Celestial  Empire  have  rendered  as  liquid  as  the 
Creole  patois  of  the  Isle  of  France.  The  face  and  manners  of  the  yenerable  old 
man  are  kindly,  almost  timid;  and  he  draws  your  money  from  you  so  delicate j, 
^t  when  you  leave  his  shop  a^dry,  you  &ncy  you  are  under  an  obli^atioiL  to 
him.  Toki-true  is  at  once  merchant  and  artist,  and  his  avarice,  as  anturaaiiaiiy 
is  often  opposed  to  his  avidity  as  a  commercial  man.  When  he  has  a  aeal,  he 
battles  witn  the  purchaser  and  with  himself;  he  hesitates  between  the  dollars 
and  the  object  you  desire  to  purchase.  Toki-true  lives  only  in  the  past  r  a 
bronze  three  hundred  years  old  is  to  him  a  modem  object ;  his  mind  perpetually 
remounts  the  course  of  ages;  he  never  inquires  about  the  present  wnich  he 
caUs  bad,  and  cares  but  sightly  for  the  future,  which,  according  to  him,  will  be 
worse :  thus  he  is  continuiOly  i^pealing  to  ancient  customs  ana  ancient  probity. 
His  ideal  would  be  to  wake  up  some  noe  morning  and  find  the  Celestial  JBmpire 
rejuvenated  by  twenty  ages. 

On  dining  with  their  hospitable  host,  the  gentlemen  had  inflicted  on. 
them  a  dinner  h  rAnglauty  and  consisting  of  insipid  lumps  of  broiled 
rneat^  which  are  eaten  in  London  with  potatoes.  The  last  ooarse,  howr- 
eTor,  was  not  English,  for  it  consisted  of  a  huge  rat,  served  up  ate 
naiurel.  Pan  explained  that  tins  animal  had  only  fed  in  the  rice-fields, 
and  had  no  aoquamtance  with  the  sewers:  such  ignoble  dens  were  \eh  to 
the  Coolies.  The  guests  tried  the  strange  dish,  and  the  doctor  candidly 
confesses  he  did  not  much  care  about  it ;  but  perhaps  the  animal  was  old 
and  touffh.  He  tried  hard  to  persuade  Pan  tnat  the  envoy  was  remark- 
ably fond  of  rat,  which  was  a  rarity  in  France^  and  would  like  to  have 
one  served  every  day ;  but  M.  Gallery  thooght  it  beneath  him  to  join  in 
such  a  joke.  One  of  the  guests  ended  by  cuttbg  off  the  rat's  taail  and 
keeping  it  as  a  iouvenxr.  Another  curious  dish  consisted  of  cakes,  sent 
to  the  guests  by  Pan's  thirteen  wives,  ^<  prepared  in  the  Honse  of 
Mourning."  They  were  very  good ;  but  our  author  takes  care  to  add 
that  Julien  makes  better.  But  the  best  thing  of  all  connected  with  the 
dinner  was  the  ci^ital  Ch&teau  Margaux,  which  the  mandarin  considered 
the  pleasantest  of  all  European  beverages. 

Ajnong  all  the  curious  sights  visible  at  Canton,  none  appears  to  have 
affected  Dr.  Yvan  so  much  as  the  floatbg  town,  which  he  evidently  spent 
da^s  in  visiting.  It  occupies  a  space  of  several  leaA^ues  along  the  Tchou- 
Kiang :  it  is  divided  into  districts  like  London  and  Paris,  and  boasts  its 
commercial,  populous,  and  fashionable  patrons.  The  suburbs,  that  is  to 
say  the  part  of  the  river  inhabited  by  the  lowest  class,  are  composed  <£ 
narrow  and  windine  streets,  all  of  the  same  aspect  Durine  the  day  no 
men  are  visible  onlboard,  for  they  are  engaged  in  loadmg  &e  vessels  of 
the  barbarians,  or  dischar;ring  the  cargoes  of  the  numberless  junks  which 
provision  Canton.  The  fishermen's  street  is  probably  the  most  shifting 
street  in  the  world.  When  the  weather  is  fine  each  dwelline  b  separated 
fix)m  its  neighbour,  and  this  portion  of  the  floating  town  cusapp^rs  fop 
several  da^s;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  streets  frequently  change  didr 
aspect,  owing  to  the  appearance  of  rough  weather  or  the  presage  of  a 
storm,  which  scatters  confusion.  There  are  several  rows  of  houses,  how- 
ever, which  rarely  alter  their  appearance:  they  are  the  dwellings  of 
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tradesmen,  aoconntants,  and  a  few  public  establishments.  These  peaceful 
abodes,  which  could  not  cany  sail,  and  on  board  which  it  would  be  Tery 
difficult  to  manage  oars,  are  rarelj  moved,  and  they  bear  a  strong  f&mily 
resemblance  to  the  streets  on  the  mainland.  Dr.  Yvan  visited  in  the 
dty  of  the  Tohon-Kiang  not  only  tailors,  chemists,  ready-made  clothing 
stores,  sorcerers,  and  public  notaries,  but  even  a  pawnshop. 

These  banks  of  misery  and  vice  are  not  worked  in  China  by  benevolent  so- 
cieties, they  are  left  to  private  industry,  and  are  under  the  surveillanoe  of  the 
mandarins.  This  is,  however,  merely  nominal,  the  functionaries  onl;r  visiting  these 
establishments  when  they  require  a  bribe.  The  pawnbroker  in  theTchou- 
Xiai^  occupied  one  of  the  handsomest  boats  in  Tradesraan's-street ;  the  front, 
varnished  and  handsomely  decorated,  bore  an  inscription  whose  impertinent 
applicability  must  have  roused  the  ire  of  some  of  the  customers— it  was,  "  Save, 
that  you  may  not  have  to  borrow."  The  Chinese  alone  are  capable  of  teaching 
their  customers  morality  at  the  time  they  are  flaying  them.  On  gpiuff  on  boatc^ 
we  found  the  proprietor  comfortably  sei^d  before  a  table,  on  which  bundles  of 
papers  were  arranged,  and  a  magnificent  calculating  machine  was  before  him. 
On  seeing  us,  one  man  gave  us  a  slight  protecting  n^  seeming  to  say,  '*  I  know 
what  has  brought  you  here ;"  but  when  our  interpreter  made  him  understand 
that  we  were  curious  foreigners  and  not  customers,  he  overwhelmed  us  with  aU 
the  exaggeration  of  Chinese  politeness.  The  pledged  goods  were  arranged  on 
shelves,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  date  of  the  trai^aotion  and  the  time  avowed 
for  their  redemption.  While  we  were  carefully  examining  the  objects,  our 
guide  strove  to  prove  to  us  the  morality  of  his  profession  by  trying  to  persuade 
us  that  the  pledges  gained  largely  by  passing  through  his  hands.  "  As  a  general 
rule,  only  worn-out  and  dirty  goods  are  brought  us,  but  so  soon  as  I  receive 
ihem  I  liave  them  carefully  cleaned,  and  it  often  happens,  when  they  are  re- 
deemed (which  is  rare,  however),  that  the  owners  are  astonished  at  receiving 
a  nearly  new  article  in  lieu  of  the  old  rubbish  they  had  pledged.  The  trans- 
formation I  make  the  pledges  undergo  is  alone  worth  the  interest  I  am  paid." 

The  articles  pledged  were,  in  reality,  very  poor ;  they  were  old  c^ods 
that  had  seen  service,  a  few  toys,  relics  of  a  happier  period,  or  hereditanr 
furniture,  which  the  owner  had  not  the  heart  to  sell,  doubtlessly  through 
respect  for  some  dear  memory,  proving  that  misery  rather  than  vice 
brought  custom  to  this  usurer's  den.  In  vain  did  Dr.  Yvan  try  to  find 
out  what  amount  the  little  bank  turned  over  annually,  or  the  interest 
charged,  for^  on  each  inquiry  made  on  this  head,  the  interpreter  |pre- 
tended  not  to  understand.  Another  class  of  boats  which  Dr.  Yvan  visited 
was  the  celebrated  '<  flower-boats,"  as  Europeans  poetically  term  them, 
although  the  Chinese  simply  call  them  the  '^houses  of  the  four  plea- 
sures.'' However,  there  is  nothing  compromising  in  a  visit  to  these  boats 
by  daylight ;  the  feminine  crew  tiiat  inhabit  the  flower-boats  fly  from 
them  at  the  first  gleam  of  sunshine,  and  strangers  are  allowed  to  visit 
the  boats  during  their  absence.  The  flower-boats  are  the  handsomest 
ornaments  of  the  floating  town  of  Canton,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
tiiis  ornament  is  by  no  means  rare.  Externally  they  are  decorated  with 
extraordinary  magnificence  ;  the  entrance  is  covered  with  carved  work, 
the  sides  are  chiselled  with  a  degree  of  art  of  which  the  beautiful  ivoxy 
fans  can  alone  furnish  an  idea.  The  vessels  are  painted  red,  blue,  or 
green,  and  aU  the  parts  in  relief  are  exquisitely  gilded.  In  the  bow,  four 
brilliantly-painted  lamps  are  raised  on  masts,  while,  at  the  stem,  four 
banners  display  their  sparkling  colours  in  the  breeze.  The  terraces, 
yestibules,  and  stairs  are  adorned  with  large  porcelain  vases,  in  which 
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Idwers  ara  coDtmiMUjr  noiriM.  B«rt  Dt*  Tnm  wm  dtflnM4  to  hm^m  m 
tk)fer  scquaiatatied  witti  the  deniieBf  ai  thete  boftto  due  1m  hsd  »ti« 
dpatod,  owiBg  to  the  kindMss  of  the  mtedario,  who  UTiled  him  add  1L 
CaUerjr  to  Aeoompaay  him  on  a  BOttund  eqpedkiott. 

We  pBBsed  aed  repessed  rerj  often  tha  enohanled  mdaoM  of  Han-Leo«^Ha«, 
and  were  enabled  to  take  a  rapid  glance  at  seme  of  tne  detai' 


detaila  ef  the  ( 
life  of  the  joyous  children  of  the  iDelestial  Empire*  On  the  terrace  of  a  Han- 
Leon  we  saw  a  mandarin  with  the  bine  button,  seated  before  a  table  loaded  with 
frnit ;  oppoRte  hhn  was  seated  a  young  giil,  who  played  while  the  volnptnoat 
tfnest  eardesslT  tasted  the  damties  sproMl  before  hm. .  The  oiBcial  had  not 
cMed  any  of  tne  insignia  of  his  duties :  his  hat  bore  the  brilliant  deooralion  of 
the  peaoodk  feather,  vad  his  long  robe  indicated  his  dignity.  The  yoong  singer 
was  adcmMd  witii  Aowers,  her  p&ted  hair  was  tnmed  behind  her  ears,  and  hiuw 
down  her  back.  I^e  wore  a  ekam,  pink  trimmed  with  black,  which  descendel 
to  her  knees,  and  a  bine  pettieoot  gathered  in  small  pUdts.  The  listener  seemed 
eMduttited  with  the  yoioe  or  the  words  selected  by  the  singhig  doD,  far  he  gsfV 
at  ereft  moment  silent  testimony  of  his  satisfaction  by  gravely  nodding  his 
head.  In  another  boat  we  were  witnesses  of  a  scene  more  oompiete  m  its 
details.  Two  eentlemen  were  seated  at  a  diess-board,  while  two  rerr  elenat 
ladies  i^pearedto  take  great  interest  in  the  contest.  On  a  divan  at  tne  eiSl  ef 
Uie  room  another  Chinese  was  preparing  to  smoke  opium.  He  was  dressed  in 
jacket  and  drawers  of  white  linen,  and  was  reclining  at  his  ease  until  a  jownt 
giri  had  prepared  his  pipe.  As  may  be  seen,  it  is  decent  tice,  almost  Tioe  ot 
good  taste,  that  visits  the  flow«r-boats,  and  hence  we  can  understand  that  ttkea 
at  letters,  officiab,  rich  merchants,  may  appear  in  these  houses  without  ii^juty 
to  their  character. 

The  result  of  the  mysterious  invitatioQ  given  to  our  Frea^AnMn  by  ike 
mandarin  was,  that  they  suddenly  found  thofnaelvea  ooated  in  a  handaoMg 
house  at  supper^  and  three  ladies,  with  small  feet,  were  intmdaeed.  Hm 
doctor  was  delighted  at  the  opportunitrfor  verifjring  the  poitraite  he  hMl 
studied  so  long.  The  ladies  sang  ratner  than  spoke,  and  thev  alighdest 
movements  were  imprinted  with  that  affectation  which  ia  the  heighl  ef 
&8hion  in  China.  Tney  were  admirably  dressed :  their  chamai  of  ntrsoii 
or  true  blue,  were  embroidered  round  the  skirt ;  their  trousers  were  kepi 
up  by  a  waist-belt,  whose  heavy  fringe  desoended  almost  to  the  graaad  i 
while  their  shoes  were  gilt,  and  had  in  the  heel  a  small  ball  that  somded 
joyously  as  they  walked  over  the  brilliant  floor. 

Nothrag  can  be  so  graceful  or  duufmmg^  as  a  CUnsse  womsn  irhen  Mtfaig, 
Our  Mow-ouests  took  upon  the  end  of  theur  sticks  a  Naidun  jnyube,  or  a  piese 
of  preserved  ginger,  and  carried  it  to  their  mouths  with  an  affsc&tion  lU^e  uMs 
nipping  at  their  water-trough. 

When  we  had  drunk  a  cup  of  tea^  the  Mowing  dialogue  took  place  ia  a  low 
voice  between  our  interpreter  and  the  rich  mandarin : 

''You  have  told  us  that  these  ladies  came  from  the  flower4>oat8:  is  that  sof^ 

"Qoite  true :  they  are  the  handsomest  to  be  found  at  the  present  moment  it 
Hanieou-Han." 

'*  Their  fate  is  surely  very  pitiable.^ 

''  Why  so  P    They  are  Uie  happiest  women  in  Canton :  they  are  sought  after 

Sr  all  the  rich  men,  and  constuitly  surrounded  by  admirers.    Did  you  notice 
eir  rinffs,  the  bracelets  on  their  hands  and  feet  r    They  are  presents  offon^ 
to  their  bwuty :  judge  by  that  of  their  wealth.** 

''Dorinff  their  youth  thej  may  have  no  reason  to  oompkin  of  their  lot ;  but 
what  wiU  become  of  them  Uter  ?** 

"The  same  as  other  women.  They  will  nurse  their  ohildim  while  fifi^f 
quietly  with  their  husbands  in  the  house  that  has  adopted  theaL*' 
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**  How,  witk  their  hnabaiids  ?    I>o  you  mean  to  say  such  wonea  marry  ?" 

^Keaiiy  all;  but  those  who  do  not  marry  are  mneh  so«ght  after  to  take  the 
aaoond  place  m  ^reat  hooaea." 

^Nooaeme!  it  is  knpoeaible  that  woaen  with  aoeh  antecedenta  eaa  he  lo* 
«if ei  kito  mpeotaUe  homes.'' 

^AndwhTBot?  I  harv  m  my  hovae  two  youig  ^|iiia  I  took  from  the  Ha»- 
Leon,  and  tbej  are  not  the  n^ieat  or  the  kaK  nharmmg* 

**  C^ !  I  cammt  hdie^e  thai  you  have  takea  into  your  houae  two  women  who 
h«fe  U  thia  wietdied  Hie." 

At  theae  wotda  Pan-seXShen  made  a  aign  o£  aatomahment :  he  xoae,  ud, 
atanding  before  Gallery,  said, 

*'  I  cannot  understand  your  susceptibility.  We  Chinese  feel  no  such  scruples, 
and  I  can  assure  you  we  are  all  the  better  for  ft.  In  our  eyes,  a  woman  is  a 
jewel  that  loaea  none  of  ite  value  from  lurnng  been  admxred  by  a  number  ^ 
jpersoiiB.  When  I  go  to  a  Umdaiy^a  and  aee  a  preeioua  stone  of  fine  water,  a 
jade  bstton,  and  so  oa,  must  1  renuse  to  wear  than  under  the  specious  prctoct 
thai  some  one  has  worn  them  before  me  P  When  you  are  paid  a  aum  in  ingofta^ 
do  you  trr  to  depreciate  their  value  because  others  have  touched  them  before 
you?  Well,  then,  believe  me,  a  woman  is  like  a  precious  stone,  a  jade  oma* 
ment,  or  an  ingot :  she  maintains  all  her  value  so  long  as  she  preserves  her 
brilliancy,  her  beauty,  shape,  and  grace,  and  he  would  be  a  silly  feUow  wlio  re- 
fused to  mropriate  her  ttirou^  scruples  that  are  not  common  sense.'* 

Such  ia  the  Quneae  the<»ry  m  love :  it  ia  somewhat  brutal,  but  it  is  dear, 
praeias,  intelligiMe  aa  an  aiioB. 

Dr.  Yvan  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  porsning  his  researcbea  into  the 
domeatic  condition  of  China  at  the  nonae  of  the  mandarin,  where  he  had 
free  access,  and  frequently  accompanied  Mme.  de  Lagren^  on  her  viaita  to 
die  ladies.  Madame  Li,  the  legitimate  wife  of  Pto-ae-Chen,  daughter 
of  a  powerfbl  minister  st  the  eourt  of  Pekin,  was  one  of  the  moat 
aristocratic  beantiea  in  the  flowery  land.  This  little  fragile  and  deKeate 
being  resembled  a  sprig  of  jessamine  swaying  in  the  wvofi.  Her  eyes, 
fike  two  Uack  pearh,  launched  through  their  silky  vefl,  at^ording  to  her 
temper,  Kttle  langui^ng  glances  or  fliaahea  sparklmg  with  malice.  There 
was  something  cfaarmingty  infantile  about  tne  lady,  but  vet  it  was  im- 
poMihle  to  confound  her  with  the  twelve  other  hidies  when  she  was  among 
them,  lie  twelve  tsU  represented  all  ages,  ahapea,  and  degreea  ^ 
embonpoint.  Tbey  were  there  to  teatify  to  the  capncea  of  Pan-se-Cbeo, 
and  fiimislied  an  approximative  date  of  the  year  one  of  his  amours.  This 
&tal  date  waa  inacnbed  on  more  tiian  one  of  the  faeea ;  but  still  the 
decent  air  of  those  who  only  desired  to  be  regarded  as  Mends,  showed 
that  the  mandarin  had  not  selected  them  himself,  and  that  an  affisetionate 
hand  had  directed  the  taste  of  the  inexperienced  youth. 

The  ladies  led  a  very  comfortaUe  Hfe  in  this  opulent  home;  durinff  the  day, 
they  cdketed  in  snudl  groups  to  talk  or  work.  Their  occupaAbn  had  nothing 
painfiol  about  it;  they  en^idered,  played  a  little,  or  ground  rice-flour  and  pre- 
pared  daistiea  for  dmner.  Our  preaence  in  the  ejiiecttum  caused  aa  much 
animation  as  the  visit  of  a  bishop  to  a  nunnery.  T^e  entire  charming  bimd 
ruahed into  the  apartment  where  we  were  received,  and  chattered  arounoua  like 
a  body  of  nomtettet,  A  table  covered  with  augar-plums,  pastry,  and  confitures 
was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  everybody  used  the  chopsticks  at  plear 
sore.  Young  servant  girls,  with  their  tresses  hangmg  down  their  oac^  brought 
us  tea  on  a  tray  of  red  lacquer,  and  the  nurses  came  and  went,  bearing  the 
^uUbmi  in  tiieir  arms,  and  regarcBng  us  curiously.  It  cannot  be  conceived 
what  touching  sdicitude  is  displayed  to  the  dear  ntAe  things.  On  seeing  all 
the  womm  preaaing  round  them  and  kissing  them,  it  would  have  been  uipos- 
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sible  to  gaess  which  were  the  mothers.  Pan-se-Chen  will  leaye  a  nnmeroos 
posterity  if  his  life  is  spared ;  he  had,  during  our  residence  with  hiniy  four 
children  in  long  clothes  1  All  were  dressed  with  exaggerated  eleganoe ;  thej 
wore  caps  embroidered  with  gold,  chains,  toys,  &c,  of  the  ntoost  yahie. 
Madame  Li  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  a  mother ;  but,  in  sjpite  of  Chinese 
ideas,  she  did  not  appear  much  to  regret  this  happy  piiyilece.  She  was  krgelT 
indemnified  for  this  priyation  by  her  companion,  who  made  ner  a  mother  seyem 
times  a  year.  I  say  advisedly  made  her  a  mother ;  according  to  the  Ghineae 
law,  the  legitimate  wife  is  the  only  legal  mother,  and  the  <mly  one  the  chUdiea 
can  (»11  hy  that  name.  Hence,  Madame  Li  had  seyeral  sons  hardly  ten  jears 
younger  than  herself. 

But  there  is  a  reverse  to  the  medal ;  the  most  fearful  immorality 
iezists  in  these  harems;  even  the  mandarin  candidly  con^Bssed  to  Dr. 
Yvan  that  he  had  no  &ith  in  one  of  his  wives,  and  he  feared  his  owa 
sons  as  rivals.  Hence,  too,  their  death  caused  him  no  special  r^ret. 
**  When  they  die,"  said  ]^an-se-Chen,  "  I  buy  them  a  coffin,  and  though 
it  is  an  expensive  article,  still  it  does  not  require  to  be'renewed."  A 
happy  state  of  things  certainly.  But,  strange  to  say,  while  the  Chinese 
are  heartless  towards  their  wives  and  their  tsU,  they  are  passionately 
fond  of  their  mothers.  Thus,  Pan-se-Chen,  the  millionniure,  the  volup- 
tuary, the  esprit  fart^  the  literate,  never  forgot  his  dudes  towards  his 
mother.  And  yet  the  old  lady  was  only  his  legal  mother,  for  he  was 
the  son  of  a  concubine.  Dr.  Yvan  was  present^  to  the  old  lady ;  she 
had  reached  that  period  of  life  when  women  no  longer  use  artifices  to 
conceal  their  age.  Her  white  hair  was  not  plaited,  but  simply  raised  off 
the  head  after  the  fashion  of  the  lower  classes,  and  kept  in  its  place  by 
long  pins;  her  dress  was  very  simple;  gown,  trousers,  and  cham  were  of 
a  green  colour,  trimmed  with  black  velvet.  She  had  kept  her  small  feet, 
symbols  of  her  rank,  and  her  jade  bracelets.  On  her  breast  she  wore  a 
delicately-emmroidered  case  for  her  spectacles.  Madame  Poun-tin-Quona 
had  given  up  the  use  of  rouge  and  white  powder.  Her  venerable 
wrinkles  ran  across  her  yellow  and  thin  £&ce ;  she  was  old,  but  by  no 
means  decrepit.  Her  manner  was  noble  and  distinguished,  and  she  re- 
'  ceived  Dr.  i  van  with  great  condescension.  The  mandarin  stated  that 
he  never  undertook  anything  without  asking  her  adrice,  and  added,  with 
an  exultation  not  at  all  habitual  to  him,  "A  mother  is  gifted  with 
faculties  superior  to  all  other  beings.''  It  is  apparent  that  this  respect 
and  affection  are  in  flagrant  contradiction  with  the  insenability  i^Fected 
by  Chinese  towards  women  in  general,  and  of  this  Dr.  Yvan  g^ves  a 
curious  instance  that  came  within  his  personal  observation. 

At  Macao,  I  went  one  da^  to  call  on  my  Mend  Dr.  Pitter,  and  I  found  in  the 
hall  one  of  his  porters  weeping  silently  in  a  comer,  while  his  comrade  appeared 
to  be  seoldinff  him.  A  Chinese  weeping  decently,,  like  a  man  profoundly 
afflicted,  is  a  pnenomenon;  the  children  of  the  flowery  land  laugh  and  smile  in- 
cessantly ;  when  they  cry,  they  utter  howls.  I  told  Pitter  what  I  had  seen, 
and  he  remarked  :  "  I  must  know  the  cause  of  this  change  in  the  natural  laws 
of  China.'*  He  called  his  Coolies,  who  ran  in  directly.  "What  cause  have 
you  for  weeping?"  he  asked  the  afflicted  porter.  The  man  addressed  made  no 
renly ;  then  his  comrade  spoke :  "  Pay  no  attention  to  him,  Nhon ;  the  stupid 
feUow  is  crying  because  his  wife  died  this  morning." 

"Well,  it  is  very  natural  that  he  should  lament,"  exclaimed  Pitter;  "and 
you  are  quarrelling  with  him  on  that  account  ?" 

"  Come,  Nhon,  you  are  not  more  sensible  than  he  is.  Do  you  weep  when  you 
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tear  an  old  coat,  or  when  you  lose  an  object  that  has  served  you  a  long  time  P 
Well,  it  is  the  same  with  a  wife ;  it  is  like  a  wedding  garment  in  yonr  ward- 
robe; it  is  not  worth  while  despairing  because  you  nappen  to  lose  it;  the 
shortest  way  is  to  buy  another." 

Fan*8e-Chen'8  elder  sons  were  almost  constantlj  en  rapport  with  the 
ladies  ;  one  of  them  was  a  lad  of  seventeen,  with  a  &ce  not  very  intelU« 
gent,  the  other  a  boy  of  eight  The  latter  was  a  very  gay  and  lively  boy. 
When  he  first  saw  the  youn^  French  ladies,  he  to<^  quite  a  fancy  to 
them ;  he  displayed  his  decided  preference  for  Miss  Olga,  and  when  he 
perceived  that  her  feet  were  not  pinched  up  like  hb  sister's,  and  that  she 
could  consequently  race  about  and  romp,  he  evinced  his  delight  by  jump- 
ing and  clapping  nis  hands.  He  then  took  the  arm  of  his  new  acquaint* 
ance,  and  dragg;ed  her  off  to  show  her  all  the  beauties  of  the  paternal 
mansion.  We  have  then  been  introduced  by  Dr.  Yvan  to  all  the  per^ 
sonnel  of  the  mandarin's  house,  and  if  we  take  into  consideration  the 
number  of  servants  required  to  wait  upon  them,  the  palanquin-bearers  to 
carry  them  about,  for  no  member  of  the  £unily  would  be  seen  on  foot  in 
the  streets,  the  enormous  consumption  of  provisions,  clothing,  Sec,  we 
may  easily  understand  how  even  the  richest  Chinese  easily  find  employe 
ment  for  their  enormous  fortunes.  In  conclusion.  Dr.  x  van  gives  tne 
following  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Chinese  morality,  which  deserve  at- 
tention, as  developing  another  phase  of  the  great  social  evil : 

During  the  last  few  years,  Chmese  women  have  been  seen  in  Europe,  and  the 
persons  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  visit  them  will  perhaps  find  the  praise 
I  have  bestowed  on  the  beauty  of  the  ladies  exaggerated.  It  is  necessary  to 
give  some  explanation  on  this  head.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  China  be- 
tween women  of  the  people  and  those  of  the  his^er  classes ;  the  former  are  nearly 
all  ugly ;  tiie  others  are  generally  pretty.  This  depends  from  a  very  simple 
fact :  a  Chinese  woman  is  a  work  of  art  and  not  a  natural  prodifction.  Infinite 
care,  incessant  wat-ching,  and  a  special  education  are  requii^  to  form  a  Chinese 
beauty,  and  when  this  eheMoBuwre  has  been  produced  it  becomes  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  opulent  classes.  If  it  be  a  young  girl  of  good  family,  rich  men 
seek  her  in  mamage;  if  she  belong  to  an  humble  family,  they  purcoase  her  by 
the  assistance  of  some  matron,  or  after  she  has  been  exposed  to  the  appreciation 
of  amateurs  in  a  boat  or  house  of  flowers.  In  China,  the  trade  of  a  traviata,  or 
the  position  of  a  mistress,  has  nothing  dishonouring.  In  a  poor,  but  honourable 
house,  the  girls  are  brought  up  to  such  a  profession,  just  as  in  England  or 
France  they  are  educated  tor  governesses  or  companions.  This  facility  of  finding 
a  place  is  tne  cause  of  the  poorer  classes  being  skimmed  of  their  fairest  produc- 
tions every  year.  Hence,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  strangers,  who  generally 
never  penetrate  into  Chinese  interiors,  or  into  the  flower-houses,  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  graceful  types  of  the  race,  and  that  the  yellow-skinned  mer- 
chants who  bring  to  Europe  the  girls  of  the  Kouang-Ton,  or  of  Fo-Kein,  can 
only  choose  unfortunate  specimens,  whose  ugliness  has  destroyed  the  hopes  of 
their  worthy  parents.  In  a  word,  only  women  who  have  been  refused  at  the 
flower-boats  of  Canton  have  found  their  way  to  Europe. 

But  we  are  forced  reluctantly  to  stop,  otherwise  we  could  cull  much 
interesting  matter  still  from  the  pages  of  Dr.  Yvan's  book.  All  we  can 
do  is  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself,  as  one  giving,  in  a  small 
compass,  the  largest  amount  of  information  hitherto  collected  about  the 
social  life  and  condition  of  the  Chinese,  and  we  close  the  book  with  the 
hope  that  Dr.  Yvan  will  fulfil,  and  that  right  soon,  his  promise  of  making 
known  still  further  details  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 
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OUDE  AND  THE  DEFENCE  OF  LUCKNOW  • 

PF  Thx  defence  of  Luekoow  is  one  of  thoee  rare  examples  of  saffaraig, 
^aUantry,  imotion,  and  hercnsm  on  the  part  of  a  small  band  against 
namberSy  ivbidi  give  interest  to  the  pages  of  history  as  much,  if  nol 
more,  tluua  any  other  inddents  attadieid  to  a  common  humanitj.  Few 
qnestions  have  been  viewed  in  saoh  an  opposite  manner  as  Ae  oeci^wtion 
of  Onde.  Considered  in  &e  light  of  the  rights  of  individoals,  there  was 
soffioient  to  enable  partisanriiip  to  make  out  such  a  case  as  led  a  pahlie 
Meeting  to  arrive  at  so  absord  a  resolation»  that  the  kingdom  shoidd  ba 
nestaed  to  its  barbarous  and  vicious  rulers,  whose  le^ttmacr  itself  only 
dates  from  the  epoch  when  they  threw  off  the  yoke  of  die  Mahammadan 
Baltans  of  Delhi,  and  whose  hereditary  dwrns  have  long  been  extin- 
guished by  profl^g^y  and  corruption. 

Bat,  considered  in  the  licht  of  the  advantages  and  wel&re  of  ^ 
people  of  Oude  theaoselves,  md  question  will  not  bear  a  moment's  &* 
enssion.  Theve  is  no  doubt  of  tae  many  short-«onnngs  and  defieieneies 
of  our  rule  in  India — that  ihe  interests  of  ihe  people  have  not  ahraya 
been  suffioieBdy  considered,  diat  the  great  cause  of  civilisation  has  been 
,  if  at  alt  *  "       ~ 


little,  if  at  all,  attended  to,  and  that  Chiistianity  itself  has  not 
placed  on  that  vantage  ground  whidb  had  been  earned  for  it  by  the  toil 
and  blood  of  its  followers — ^but  to  suppose  lor  a  moment  that  the  intereats 
ef  hunaaity  would  be  cared  for  by  leaving  a  people  like  those  of  Oude 
for  ever  exposed  to  the  oppression,  tyranny,  and  vidence  of  their  own 
rulers  tn  preference  to  the  sway  tempered  by  justice  and  g«nded  by  prtn- 
eiple,  as  diat  of  die  British  most  undoubtedly  is,  is  to  be  wiUuUy  blind 
to  lihe  great  cause  of  humanity,  and  to  exhibit  more  sympathy  for 
debauched  princely  conspirators  than  for  the  suffering  people  them- 
selves. 

If  proofs  sufficient  did  not  exist  of  the  state  of  utter  prostraiioiv  mis- 
nda,  nnarohy,  violenee,  and  profligacy,  in  which  the  kingdom  of  Code 
was  imnievBed  previous  to  its  occupation  by  the  English,  the  perusal  of 
the  woric  of  the  late  Major-General  Sir  W.  H.  Seeman  would  be  qmte 
sufficient  to  have  made  any  right-thinking  person  ardently  denrous  lor 
any  change  of  government  that  would  tend  to  reHeve  ihe  poor  Oudeans 
from  the  oppression  and  worse  than  slavery  under  which  they  groaned. 

Sir  W.  H«  Sleeman,  who  was  British  Resident  at  the  court  <^  Ladmow 
in  1849-50,  ponosely  travelled  tln'ough  the  kingdon  <^  Oude  in  order 
that  he  might  obtain  ibereby  as  fair  and  full  a  picture  of  the  veal  state 
of  ihe  country,  condition,  and  leeKng  of  the  people  of  all  classes,  and 
character  of  the  government  under  iidiich  they  then  lived,  as  liie  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  such  travel  would  enable  him  to  obtain.  Sir  Wil- 
liam, it  is  to  be  observed,  was  opposed  to  the  annezatiott  of  Code.  His 
apposition  was  founded  on  the  singular  grounds  that  it  was  advi«Ue  te 

•  A  Journey  through  the  Eingdom  of  Oude.  By  Mijor-<3tonetil  Sir  W.  H. 
Sleemsn,  K.C.B.    London:  Bichard  Bentley. 

A  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Lucknow.  Byl».lci  Rants  Bees.  London: 
Longmans. 

The  Defence  of  Lucknow .    By  a  Staff  Officer.  London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
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fiNNitiflr  kkigdomt  vmi»  natm  lovaraigvis,  duit  the  p^opb 
di6flMdT«8  miglit  •bMTva  the  contnut,  to  the  ailvantage  oithe**  QoiuMir^ 
able  Company/'  of  the  wife  and  equitable  admiiustratioii  of  its  rule  eooir 
pared  with  the  opftremive  and  orael  despotiam  of  their  owd  prineei  a 
Tiew  of  the  ease  in  which  the  interesta  of  the  poor  people  themselres  are 
overlooked  for  the  benefit  of  their  happier  nei^bours.  It  it  well,  how* 
afttr,  to  premise  iMa  fiaet,  for  otherwise  the  reader  might  be  led  (o  auf^ose 
thai  the  Resident's  woric  had  been  got  up  as  an  apology  for  the  anneza* 
tioo  that  followed,  and  which,  firom  being  meet  insufficiently  eff»oted| 
has  led  to  sudi  disastrous  results. 

To  £»rm  some  idea  of  the  state  of  this  wariike  and  seroi-bai^aioaf 
cOQDftry,  it  is  neeoosniy  to  premise  that  the  landowners  and  landed  avis- 
toency  decide  all  their  disputes  by  arms.  Law  has  lone  been  virtually 
de&mct  The  custom  of  suoeession  of  the  eldest  is,  it  is  so  far  true,  n 
foroe  amoi^  the  rajahs  and  talookdars,  or  principal  landholders,  and,  te 
a  certain  extent,  among  the  midcHe  cJlass  oi  landholders  of  the  Rajpoot 
and  other  militaiy  dasses.  The  first  olass  consider  their  estates  as  prin- 
cipalities or  reeamtSy  and  when  any  rajah  or  talookdar  assigns  during 
his  li^Btime  portions  of  the  land  to  his  sons,  brothers,  or  other  members 
of  the  family,  diey  are  separated  from  the  reeasut  or  principality,  and  are 
subdivided  as  they  desoend  from  generation  to  genwatien.  But  when 
the  eldest  saceeeds  to  Ae  psoperty,  his  brothens  have  a  prescriptive  ririit 
of  support  from  him,  for  tnemselves  and  families ;  and  when  the  land  is 
aobdivided,  it  is  cultivated  apart  or  in  copartnery,  or,  as  is  more  Ire- 
qoentiy  the  case,  the  sens  fight  it  eat  among  ^mselres  tiH  die  strongest 
gets  all  Under  aiw  circumstance  where  the  action  of  low  is  super* 
eeded  by  dw  force  ot  arms,  it  can  be  readily  understood  thart  the  who)* 
conntry  is  in  a  perpetual  atate  of  civil  war. 

As,  when  thare  niqppeBS  to  be  no  heir  left  to  a  portion  of  an  estate 
which  has  been  cot  ol^  it  is  re-aaaexed  to  the  estate,  die  head  of^  the 
frmiiy  frequently  anticipates  such  im  event  by  murdering  or  imprisoniM 
the  hear  or  incumbent,  and  seiaiog  upon  ute  lands.  Thus  6ir  W.  H. 
Sleeman  tells  us  of  a  rajs^  namml  Mahdoo  Persaud,  of  Amethee,  in 
Salone,  who  had  seiaed  upon  the  estate  of  Shahgor,  worth  twenty  Aou- 
aend  nmees  a  year,  and  which  had  been  cut  off  fi^m  the  Amethee  estate 
and  en^yed  hy  a  collateral  branch  of  the  family  for  several  generations. 

It  is  diffieuk  lo  reidise,  in  a  eountry  like  ours,  the  extent  to  whidi  Ais 
«vfl  was  caified.  As  soon  as  these  talookdars  got  possession  of  KhaJsa 
villages,  diey  phindered  them  of  all  they  could  find  of  stock  and  odier 
property,  and  with  aH  possible  ^Hgence  reduced  to  beggary  aH  the 
bolders  and  cultivators  who  had  any  olahn  to  a  right  of  proper^  in  the 
lands,  in  order  to  prevent  their  ever  being  again  in  a  condition  to  urge 
each  claims  tn  the  only  way  in  which  diey  could  be  successfully  urged  in 
Onde.  They  even  cut  «>wn  all  the  trees  planted  W  them  or  iiheir 
ancest<»^  and  destroyed  all  the  good  houses  they  had  buiH»  diat  they 
might  have  no  local  ties  to  link  their  affections  1x>  the  soil. 

As  the  local  dfficers  of  die  Oude  goveminent  became  weak,  by  the 
gradual  wididrawal  of  British  troops  irom  aiding  in  the  collection  of 
aevenue  and  the  suppression  of  rebellion  and  disorder,  and  by  the  dete- 
rioration in  the  ebaraoter  of  the  Oude  troops  raised  to  simply  their  places, 
^  talookdars  became  stronger  and  stronger.    They  widiheld  more  and 
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more  of  the  revenue  due  to  goveniment,  aud  expended  the  money  in 
building  forts  and  strongholds,  casting  or  purchasing  cannon,  and  main- 
taining large  armed  bands  of  followers.  All  that  they  withheld  from  the 
public  treasury  was  laid  out  in  providing  the  means  for  resisting  the 
officers  of  government ;  and,  in  time,  it  became  a  point  of  honour  to  pay 
nothing  to  the  sovereign  without  first  fighting  with  his  officers. 

A  singular  result  of  this  absence  of  all  efficient  rule  was,  that  if  a  weak 
man  got  possession  of  a  small  estate,  as  such  often  did,  by  fisivour,  fraud, 
or  collusion,  the  consequences  were  more  serious  than  when  a  strong 
man  got  it  The  ousted  proprietors  fought  *^  to  the  death"  to  recover 
possession ;  and  the  new  man  formed  a  gang  of  the  most  atrocious 
ruffians  he  could  collect  to  defend  his  possession.  He  could  not  afford  to 
pay  them,  so  he  permitted  them  to  subsist  on  plunder.  In  the  contest, 
the  estate  itself,  and  many  around  it,  became  waste,  and  the  fellow  who 
had  usurped  it  often  became  a  systematic  leader  of  banditti,  and  converted 
the  deserted  villages  into  strongholds  and  dens  of  robbers. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  amidst  this  universal  corruption  and  anarchy, 
that  the  talookdars  were  the  only  miscreants.  The  government  officijds 
were,  many  of  Uiem,  just  as  bad.  When  Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman  entered 
upon  his  duties  he  despatched  Captain  Orr  to  take  qognisance  of  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  one  Rajah  Rughbur  Sing,  who  ruled  over  the  Gonda  and 
Saraetch  districts.  This  governor  had  a  laree  body  of  the  king's  troops 
as  well  as  his  own  armed  retainers,  with  wnich,  under  petence  of  en- 
forcing payment  of  revenue,  he  used  to  carry  on  war  against  his  brothers 
and  coerce  the  talookdars.  The  atrocities  committed  by  this  miscreant 
are  frightful  to  read.  Rajah  Hurdut,  the  head  of  one  of  the  oldest 
Rajpoot  families  in  Oude,  was  the  especial  object  of  his  persecutions.  He 
rubbed  the  beards  of  the  men  with  moist  gunpowder,  and  as  soon  as  it 
became  dry  in  the  sun,  he  set  fire  to  it,  besides  inflicting  other  tortures 
too  cruel  and  indecent  to  be  named  upon  the  rajah*s  confidential  men,  to 
eet  diem  to  sign  a  declaration  that  they  had  received  money.  Bondee, 
uie  rajah's  chief  place,  was  devastated,  and  all  the  men,  women,  and 
children  were  driven  off,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  to  Busunti>oor. 
Pregnant  women  were  beaten  in  by  the  troops  widi  bludgeons  and  the 
butt-ends  of  muskets  and  matchlocks.  Many  of  them  gave  premature 
birdi  to  children  and  died ;  and  many  children  were  trodden  to  death  by 
the  animals  on  the  road,  which  was  crowded  for  more  than  ten  miles. 

When  Captain  Orr  visited  the  districts  ^rannised  ov^  by  this  brutal 
rajah,  he  reported  of  diem  as  follows:  "  The  once  flourishing  districts  of 
Gonda  and  Saraetch,  so  noted  for  fertility  and  beauty,  are  now,  for  the 
ereater  part,  uocultivated;  villages  completely  deserted  in  the  midst  of 
lands  devoid  of  all  tillage  everywhere  meet  the  eye ;  and  from  Fysabad 
to  Baraetch  I  passed  through  those  districts,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles» 
over  plains  which  had  been  fertile  and  well  cultivated  till  Rughbur  Smg 
got  charge,  but  now  lay  entirely  waste,  a  scene  for  two  years  of  great 
misery  ending  in  desolation.** 

In  addition  to  these  glaring  evils,  arising  not  so  much  from  malad-  ^ 
ministration  as  from  die  want  of  all  efficient  rule  whatsoever,  others  of  a 
minor  and  vet  most  vexatious  character  exist,  even  where  the  country  is 
not  exposed  to  the  wars  and  depredations  of  refractory  landlords,  from 
other  causes ;  more  especially  the  rack-renting  of  contractors,  the  divi^ 
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aoM  they  create  and  foster  among  landholders,  and  the  depredations  of 
the  troops  and  camp-followers  who  attend  them. 

If  all  this  was  not  enough  to  prove  the  infinite  advantage  of  British 
pole  to  the  poor  persecuted  people  of  Oude>  there  is  one  point  which,  even 
taken  by  itself  would  in  our  eyes  justify  our  tenure  of  the  country.  It 
18  the  hct  that  not  only  is  infitnticide  practised  throughout  the  kingdom, 
but  natives  dwelling  in  districts  under  British  protection  actually  cross 
the  frontier  in  order  to  carry  out  so  barbarous  and  unnatural  a  system 
with  impunity. 

We  have  purposely  avoided  giving  details  in  this  article  of  the  corrup- 
tion  and  vicious  practices  of  the  court  of  Oude,  because  we  hope  that 
such  will  be  now  for  ever  done  away  with. 

Subsequently  to  the  occunation  of  this  ill-fated  city  by  the  British, 
the  authorities  and  the  civil  and  military  departments,  as  well  as  such 
merchants  and  others  who  had  entrusted  their  fortunes  to  a  mere  handful 
of  British  soldiers,  tenanted  that  portion  of  the  town  which  lay  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Goomtee,  and  of  which  the  upper  extremity  was 
formed  by  the  Residency,  and  the  lower  one  by  the  renowned  stronghold, 
the  Secunderabagh.  llie  palace  buildings  occupied  the  central  spacer 
and  there  was  a  stronghold,  called  Muohee  Bhawun,  some  distance  beyond 
ihe  Reridency,  up  the  river,  and  commanding  a  stone  bridge,  upon 
which  much  reliance  was  placed,  and  which  was  put  into  a  state  of 
defence,  but  when  the  numerical  odds  of  the  enemy  were  ascertained  at 
the  fatal  reconnoissance  at  ChinhAt,  and  the  treachery  of  the  Oude 
ffunners  had  neariy  entailed  the  sacrifice  of  the  whole  of  the  British 
force,  it  was  at  once  abandoned,  and  the  explosion  of  240  barrels  of 
gunpowder  and  6,000,000  ball  cartridges  celebrated  the  destruction  of 
a  poet  which  had  cost  much  toil  to  place  in  a  state  of  defence. 

Three  bridges  led  over  the  Goomtee — the  stone  bridge  at  the  Muchee 
Bhawun,  an  iron  suspension  bridge  just  above  the  Residency,  and  a  bridge 
of  boats  below  the  palace.  Af^r  the  destrucdon  of  the  Muchee  Bhawun, 
the  besieged  confined  themselves  to  the  Residency  and  buildings  around, 
which  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  placing 
in  a  state  of  defence.  This  group  of  buildings  was  surrounded  by  the 
dty  on  all  rides,  save  the  water-side,  where  was  the  Captan  Bazaar  and 
a  large  moeque.  The  comer  of  the  enclosure  in  advance  of  the  Resi- 
dency itself  was  defended  by  Innes's  garrison,  with  the  church  garrison 
in  the  rear ;  the  other  comer,  on  the  same  ride,  was  defended  by  Gnb- 
bins's  battery.  The  town  ride,  strictly  speaking,  commanded  by  mosques 
and  Johannes's  house,  ultimately  destroyed  by  the  British,  and  from 
whence  the  main  attack  Was  directed  and  the  most  numerous  mines 
advanced,  was  defended  by  the  Seikh-square  and  the  defences  in  advance 
of  the  brigade  mess  and  the  Martini^.  At  the  comer  were  the  Cawn- 
pore  and  Thomas's  batteries.  The  palace  and  dtv  gaol  aspect  of  the 
enclosure  was  defended  by  the  now  well-known  Anaerson's  garrison,  the 
judicial  garrison,  Sage's  garrison,  and  the  financial  garrison ;  the  comer 
was  occupied  by  the  Baily  garrison.  Alexander's  battery  commanded 
the  Captan  Bazaar,  and  the  Redan  battery  the  mosque  at  its  upP^ 
extremity.  There  were  other  garrisons  within  the  enclosure,  viz.,  Dr. 
Fayrer's,  the  Post-office,  Gubbins's,  Begum  Kothee,  and  Ommaney's. 
The  Water-gate  battery  defended  the  approach  on  the  river-ride,  and 
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die  Btaly  gwwd  tkat  from  the  pdaoe  biuldiiigi.    The  other 
were  defended  m  it  was  beet  found  poiiible. 

There  is  thii  g^reat  peeuliarit/  about  the  defeoee  of  the  Britbh 
Bosition  at  Lucknowi  that  it  was  not  au  ordinary  nuHtarj  undertakiar; 
It  was  a  tbbg  foroed  upon  those  who  were  uimrtunate  eaoogfa  to  he 
there,  and  in  which  all  of  hifh  or  low  degree,  eoFenanted  or  oneoTe* 
aaatedy  nilitarj  or  oiriliaii,  had  to  take  a  part  There  was  bo  ehoiee 
jfih  to  any  one— ezoept  to  the  gallant  Frenehman>  Deprat,  amomm&i 
fer  his  Burgundy,  pickled  salmon,  truffled  sausages,  and  otbsr  Mod 
ihiiigs — ^to  whon  overtures  were  nade  to  go  over  to  the  enemj,  iniich 
he  loyally  reyeeted.  If  the  case  had  been  one  of  a  tu^fhr  ■ulitery  eha*- 
racter,  to  be  debated  between  the  two  ooBMnasders  of  hoede  ctTifiaed 
annies,  Sh  H.  Lawmnee's  duty  would  have  been,  after  the  deCsai  at 
Chinh&t,  and  the  treachery  of  hie  Batire  foUowers,  to  have  ffiitBhits4, 
aA^  seooring  the  safety  of  his  garnson  and  of  all  oonoemed.  Bvi  «kh 
the  barfaaroos  Sep()ys  as  an  eDemy*  aad  the  proAigaite  Ovdeaas  «s  a 
nsfoge,  the  lives  of  the  asen,  the  honoar  of  the  woneBy  and  the  erBsl 
torturing  of  the  dukUmi,  were  dl  to  he  faaght  for  to  die  laat:  and 
mMj  did  the  handfiil  of  Britons  aad  the  few  gaUaat  naitms  who  ib^ 
mained  etaimcli  to  their  eause^  defesd  their  glorious  trasi.  Obo  after 
anodier  the  brave  d2fid  fell  at  their  peats,  one  alter  aBother  the  gallasit 
offioBTi,  and  the  «q«aUy  brave  errilianst  were  laid  low  hy  wouBds;,  £a- 
isase,  and  fatigye ;  one  after  another  the  drildrsQ  sank  from  very  alarvm^ 
tioB,  putridity,  and  oemqirion ;  the  Besideaey  wae  tumhied  down,  the 
ho^itel  f^ughed  by  caanon-hdls;  a  booket  of  water  was  the  priee  of  m 
huBsan  life ;  death!  death!  hovered  over  die  litde  party  in  fearful  gviaa, 
over  pittseat  night  aad  dapr;  asiaes  were  sprang  uodmr  thor  very  feet; 
but  never  was  area  a  whisper  heard  of  aorrender.  Suoeess  £mmj  rB> 
mvded  these  most  glorious  effnis ;  the  haodfiil  of  heroes  asd  heroines 
(that  eurrived  cue  <^  the  moat  gallant  defeneee  <m  reooed  were  reeeaed 
hf  the  eserdoas  of  Outraas  aad  Havdoek  and  their  gaiknt  hasid,  asd 
will  finally,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  he  aveoged  by  Caaiphei,  hat  dM  fene  o£ 
iheir  'enduranoe  aad  th^  valour  waU  live  for  over.  So  kag  ae  Bdtein 
has  each  blood  in  her  veins,  she  can  laagh  to  scorn  the  pinSieal  ardoar 
af  a  oertain  party  over  the  water,  who  m»  never  hapoy  hat  when  phnu 
lUBg  the  invaaioo  and  devastatioo  o£  our  aaudl  but  nappy  ishmd.  Its 
VWT  happiness,  the  freedom  it  eajoys,  the  wealth  thai  aarichee  the  toil 
aao  industry  of  its  sons,  the  very  contentment  that  gladdens  dM  hearth 
ofidomesticity,  seem  aU  to  be  eyascaes  to  those  whose  only  delight  is  ia 
daetnrtion,  ravage,  and  waifere. 

Oae  of  the  first  sad  seenes  of  the  dsfenee  at  Lneknow  was  tha  death 
«f  the  beloved  Sir  Henry  LMvraaoe.  The  incideat  is  dwa  idated  m  dw 
4iafy  of  the  Staff  Officer: 

July  %nd. — Arrangements  were  made  for  posting  and  ststioning  the  Muehee 
Bhawun  foroe  whiofa  oaaae  in  last  nicht,  and  plaeing  the  field-pieoee  in  posHion. 
all  efwhtok  Sir  fi.  Lawrence  himself  penoaallj  superintended.  Aboat^wht  A.1L 
1^  Hraiy  retained  to  the  Besidency,  and,  heinr  awch  iatjgaed,  kf  dbwrn  en 
his  bed.  Soon  after  an  eight-inch  shell  from  the  eight4nc£  kowitaar  of  due 
eiiemy  entered  the  room  at  the  window,  and  exploding,  a  fragment  almfik  the 
brigadier-genecal  on  the  upper  part  of  the  right  thigh  near  the  hiiv  '^^'^'"g  a 
fearful  wound.  Captain  mlson,  who  was  aiandinff  alongside  thebed  with  oae 
knee  on  it  at  the  time,  reading  a  memorandum  to  fir  Heniy,  was  knocked  down 
by  falling  bricks  and  slightly  wounded  in  the  back  by  a  piece  of  shell.    Sir  H. 
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Lawmiae's  nej^ievr,  Mr.  Lftwienoe,  bad  an  effoxSlj  aanow  esoape,  faeiag  <si 
another  bed  dose  hj :  be  was  not  hurt ;  the  fcmrth  indiyidnal  in  the  room  waa 
a  native  servant,  who  loat  one  of  his  feet  by  a  fragment  of  the  sbeU.  It  was  at 
once  proBonnoed  that  Sir  Heniy  Lawrence's  wound  was  mortal,  and  his  sufferings 
were  greal.  He  immediatdj  sent  for  Major  Banks,  and  f^ppointed  him  to  succeed 
him  as  chief-commissioner,  and  appoint^  Colonel  Iiu^lis  to  command  the  troops. 
He  was  then  removed  to  Br.  Fayrei^s  house,  which  was  somewhat  lees  imer 
fire.  Aboat  noon  this  daj,  a  round  shot  «ame  into  a  room  on  the  lower  ftory  of 
the  Beaideiioj,  and  shattered  tbe  thigh  of  Miss  Palmer  (daughter  of  CoIqmI 
Pabner,  48tb  Begiment^  Native  Infantry)  so  dreadfully,  that  instant  amputtttiot 
was  obliged  to  be  resorted  to.  All  the  garrison  were  greatly  gneved,  and  tb^ 
natives  much  dispirited  at  our  severe  loss  m  that  popular  and  very  distinguished 
officer  Sir  Henry  Lawrence. 

From  the  very  outset  of  the  defisoee,  the  beueged  were  expoa0d  io  • 
perfect  bnnricaDe  of  jinjal,  romd  ahot,  and  moSEetry  all  dif  and  aU 
night.  It  was  estimated  that  even  at  the  first  ooaMDenceaaeiii  of  the 
nege  not  less  than  10,000  men  fired  into  the  poaitioa  firom  tke  aur- 
Tounding  hoosee,  and  th^  kept  inereaMog  ia  numben  as  the  Aefiwiftt 
was  prolonged. 

Jttfy  3rd, — ^It  is  difficult  to  chronicle  the  proceedings  of  these  few  day^  for 
everywhere  eonfusioa  reigned  supreme.  That  unfortuiate  day  of  CbinAt  pie- 
dpitated  everything,  inaamuch  as  we  were  closely  shut  up  eeveral  days  bwwe 
anything  of  the  kiin  wis  anticipated.  People  bad  made  no  arrangements  for 
jnroiiaioning  themselves :  manj  uuleed  never  dreamt  of  such  a  necwaaity ;  aad 


the  few  that  bad  were  genecafly  too  late.  Again,  many  servants  were  shut  out 
the  first  d&y»  and  all  attempts  to  2^>proacb  us  were  met  by  a  never^oeasi^e 
fusillade.  Bvi  though  they  could  not  get  in,  tbey  succeeded  in  gettii^  out;  ant 
after  a  few  day^  those  who  could  boast  of  servants  or  attemunts  S  any  kind 
formed  a  very  small  and  envied  minority.  The  servants  in  many  iastaaoes  easel 
their  masters  of  any  superfluous  article  of  value  easy  of  caoii^  In  iac/t^  Att 
confusion  can  be  better  imaged  than  described. 

The  bead  of  tbecommiseanat  bad,  most  unfortunately  for  the  ganasQii,  neeeired 
a  severe  wound  at  Cbinftt,  which  effsctoallv  deprived  them  of  bis  vakiaUe  aid«. 
His  office  was  all  broken  up ;  bis  goomaBtahs  and  baboos  were  not  with  ^  and 
the  officers  appointed  to  assist  bim  were  all  new  bands.  Besides  all  tbis^  the 
first  stores  opened  were  approachable  only  bv  one  of  the  most  exposed  roads, 
and  very  many  of  the  camp-followers  preCefTed  going  wiHioat  food  to  the  chance 
of  being  shot.  Some  did  not  know  where  to  apply,  so  that  for  three  or  four 
days  many  went  without  rations;  and  this  in  no  small  degree  added  to  the 
number  of  desertions.  Owing  to  these  desertions,  the  comnussariat  and  battery 
buDodis  bad  no  attendants  to  look  after  tben^  and  went  wandering  all  over  tbie 
place  lookii^  for  food ;  they  tumbled  into  weUs,  were  shot  down  in  nunbers  by 
the  enemy,  and  added  greatly  to  the  labour  which  fell  en  the  frarrison«  as  Xatigoie 
parties  of  civilians  and  officers,  after  being  in  the  defences  all  day  repelling  the 
enemy's  attack,  were  often  employed  six  and  seven  boors  burying  cattle  01ed 
during  the  day,  and  whidi  Ax)m  the  excessive  heat  became  offensive  in  a  few 
hours.  The  artillery  and  other  horses  were  everywhere  to  be  seen  looser  fight- 
ing and  tearing  at  one  another,  driven  mad  for  want  cf  food  and  water ;  the 
garrison  being  too  bmrily  ei^k>yed  in  the  trenches  to  be  Me  to  eeenre  tbem. 

On  Khe  tendi  daj  ef  the  nege^  the  heavy  mttsketry  fire  on  every  side 
had  never  for  an  rostant  ceased  night  or  qbj;  and  at  tinras  Ifie  fire  was 
terrific.  The  number  of  casualties  also  naturally  kept  on  the  increase. 
iNnokbers  of  horses  and  huUocks  died,  and  their  burial  at  night  hywoAr 
ing  parties,  in  addition  to  nightly  fati^^  parties  for  the  pw^Mse  «f 
bwyug  ike  dead,  carryii^  «p  aopplies  from  ezposed  pentione,  repixia; 
mtMMlMMHtB,  JsMikig  «id  dterng  the  poskira  ^  gmsp  in  addHieQ  ie 
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•ttending  on  the  wounded,  caused  excessive  &ftieue  to  the  thin  garrison, 
who  had  but  little  rest  night  or  day.  In  all  duties,  the  officers  shared 
the  labours  equally  wi^  Uie  men,  carrying  loads  and  diggbg  pits  for 
putrid  animals  at  night.  All  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost,  alter- 
nately exposed  to  a  burning  sun  and  heavy  rain.  As  the  siege  pro- 
gressed the  heat  and  stench  grew  terrible,  at  times  unendurable ;  vermin 
swarmed,  and  the  flies  contested  every  particle  of  food,  as  well  as  pre- 
Tenting  rest.  No  wonder  that  cUsease  was  rife  within  walls,  without 
which  the  enemy's  marksmen  made  it  dangerous  for  any  one  to  trust 
themselves  for  a  moment. 

Many  assaults  were  attempted  by  the  enemy,  but  they  were  uniformly 
repulsed.  Some  were  preceaed  by  the  destruction  of  the  defences  by  the 
blowing  up  of  mines,  and  they  must  have  been  fatal  to  the  garrison  had 
the  besiegers  been  Europeans,  but  the  Sepoys,  after  losing  their  leaders 
in  the  breach,  uniformly  withdrew  from  the  contest. 

Mining  and  countermining,  notwithstanding  the  fatigue,  was  actively 
carried  on.     Here  is  an  instance  of  the  lucky  discovery  of  a  mine : 

July  7,1th, — ^From  midnight  all  quiet,  save  the  usual  musketry  fire.  Cloudy; 
sultry  weather.  About  seven  A.M.  two  planks  were  observed  laid  across  the 
road  in  front  of  Johannes's  house.  They  were  not  seen  the  night  before,  and 
being  carefully  watched,  a  man's  hand  was  seen  comiog  up  from  below ;  and 
soon  after  some  eight  feet  of  earth  fell  in,  showing  the  direction  of  a  mine  of  the 
enem^  rig^ht  across  the  road,  and  pointing  direct  mr  our  stockade,  within  six  feet 
of  which  it  had  apparently  reached.  This  was  a  most  fortunate  discovery  for 
us  :  they  had  evidently  kept  this  mine  too  near  the  surface,  and  the  heavy  rain 
had  broxen  it  in.  Our  mme  continued  to  be  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  our  sharpshooters  from  the  top  of  the  brigade  mess  kept  up  so  hot  a  fire  on 
{he  enemy's  sap  from  above,  that  they  could  make  no  attempt  to  repair  the 
mischief.  Much  fever  prevalent,  consequent  on  being  constantly  wet  day  and 
nifi^t. 

Towards  the  afternoon  the  enemy  again  covered  their  trench  with  boards : 
but  we  got  a  mortar  under  our  wall,  aiua  after  one  or  two  failures,  a  shell  fell 
right  into  the  hole  and  blew  all  the  planks  away,  leaving  the  remains  of  the 
trench  exposed  to  view,  giving  us  no  further  anxiety. 

And  another  where  mine  and  countermine  met : 

About  five  p.K.  our  sap  in  the  Seikh-square,  which  had  been  going  on  as  fast 
as  we  could  push  it  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy's,  met  theirs,  which  they  con- 
tinued to  work  to  the  last  moment.  On  our  crowbar,  however,  going  through 
into  theirgallery,  they  instantly  fled  out  of  it,  and  commenced  to  nul  in  their 
shaft.  We  immediately  made  use  of  their  gallerv,  and  blew  the  whole  up  with 
100  lbs.  of  powder,  which  brought  down  all  the  aojacent  houses,  &c. 

The  poor  children  kept  sinking  in  the  mean  while  rapidly  under  thd 
combined  effects  of  want  of  good  air,  food,  and  exercise.  On  the  8th 
and  9th  of  August,  several  died  each  day.  On  the  10th,  another  despe* 
rate  attempt  was  made  to  gain  possession  of  the  place  : 

Afigufi  lOM.— About  ten  a.m.  a  great  number  of  Sepoys,  probably  1600,  were 
seen,  with  two  guns,  marching  up  our  left  flank  and  across  the  Cawnpore  road, 
behind  their  trenches.  Very  shortly  after,  a  large  force  was  seen  to  be  approach- 
ing the  bridge  of  boats  from  cantonments ;  and,  in  consequence,  all  were  qmckiy 
at  their  p<Mt8.  About  half  an  hour  after,  the  enemy  fired  a  shell  into  the  iBegum 
Kotec^  which  appeared  to  be  a  sijgnal ;  for,  the  instant  after,  a  mine  was  sprung 
opposite  to  Johannes's  house,  which  blew  in  a  great  portion  of  the  house  occupi^ 
by  Mr.  Schilling  and  the  Martinike  boys,  and  entirely  destroyed  our  pahaadea 
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and  defences  for  the  space  of  sixt  j  feet.  One  of  the  heaviest  timbers  was  pitched 
s^ht  on  the  top  of  the  brigade  mess-hoose,  among  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
S&d,  who  occapied  the  post.  As  soon  as  the  smoke  blew  away,  the  enemy 
pnshed  up,  under  a  tremendous  musketry  fire,  right  into  Johanneses  house  and 
garden,  and  into  all  the  buildings  close  round  the  Cawnpore  battery ;  but  all 
their  efforts  to  enter  our  position  were  met  with  such  a  steady  fire,  that  the?  fell 
back,  and  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  of  musketry  on  our  defences.  About  tnirty 
of  them,  however,  lodged  themselves  in  the  ditch  of  the  Cawnix)re  battery, 
within  a  few  feet  of  our  gons.  A  hand-grenade  was  rolled  over  right  into  the 
centre  of  them,  on  which  they  bolted  and  ran  back,  exposed  to  a  shup  fusillade 
£rom  our  people  on  the  top  of  the  brigade-mess. 

While  this  was  going  on,  a  very  sharp  attack  was  made  on  Mrs.  Sago's 
house,  where  the  enemy  olew  up  a  mine,  which  destroved  some  of  the  outhouses 
and  blew  two  soldiers  out  into  the  road,  outside  our  defences :  extnunrdinary  to 
relate,  they  fell  unhurt,  and  got  safely  back  to  their  pctfrts.  The  enemy  then 
made  their  attack,  but  were  soon  driven  back  with  considerable  loss,  and  con- 
fined themselves  to  keeping  up  a  tremendous  storm  of  round  shot  and  musketry 
on  our  position,  which  after  two  hours,  in  a  jgreat  measure,  subsided.  About 
five  P.M.  they  made  a  sudden  rush  on  Captam  Saunders's  post.  One  of  the 
enemy  even  seized  a  bayonet  of  one  of  the  84th  Foot,  and  tried  to  wrench  it  off 
through  a  loophole,  but  was  instantly  shot ;  after  a  smart  fusillade,  which  lasted 
for  aTOut  twenty-five  minutes,  they  withdrew,  and  gradually  the  fire  ceased. 

About  nine  p.m.  a  third  attack  was  made,  and  was  similarly  repulsed;  nor 
were  these  efforts  confined  to  the  places  above  noted.  At  Lmes's  house, 
Anderson's,  and  Mr.  Qubbins's  post,  larffc  bodies  of  men  came  forward,  bringing 
up  large  scaling-ladders,  several  of  which  they  abandoned.  During  the  day,  we 
lost  t&ee  Europeans  and  two  Sepoys  killed,  and  about  twice  that  number 
wounded.  Our  garrison  were  under  arms  the  entire  day,  the  heat  was  excessive, 
and  all  were  greatly  exhausted;  nevertheless,  every  officer  and  man  remained 
under  arms  afi  night.    After  ten  o'clock  all  became  tolerably  quiet. 

Agmn,  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  the  enemy  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  breach  by  means  of  a  mine,  and  the  garrison  was  almost 
placed  at  their  mercy : 

AuguH  18M.— At  daylight  the  enemy  ex]^loded  a  large  mine  under  one  of  our 
principal  posts  in  tiie  outer  square,  occupied  by  the  Seikhs ;  the  three  officers 
and  three  sentries  on  the  top  of  the  house  were  blown  up  into  the  air  and  fell 
among  the  d^ris.  The  guiu^  below  were  all,  however,  buried  in  the  ruins,  and 
lost  their  lives :  they  were  two  bandsmen  of  the  41st,  two  of  the  13th,  and  a 
Sepoy  of  the  48th  Native  Infantry.  The  officers,  though  much  stunned,  on  re- 
covering themselves  ran  away,  and  all  three  escaped  unhurt. 

When  the  smoke  had  blown  away,  we  discovered  that  a  dear  breach  had  been 
made  into  our  defences  to  the  extent  of  thirty  feet  in  breadth.  One  of  the 
enemy's  leaders  sprang  on  the  top  of  the  breach,  brandishing  his  sword  and 
calling  on  others  to  fbUow ;  but  he  fell  dead  instantly  from  the  flank  fire  of  the 
officers  on  the  top  of  the  brigade-mess.  Another  instantly  followed  and  shared 
the  same  f&te,  when  the  rest  of  the  force  declined  making  a  home  rusL  On  the 
first  springing  of  the  mine,  our  garrison  was  at  once  under  arms,  and  the  reserve 
of  the  84&  foot  (dghteen  mei^  were  immediately  sent  down  and  placed  in  a 
position  which  commanded  the  breach  from  the  right;  while  boxes,  doors, 
planks,  tents,  &c.,  were  rapidly  carried  down  to  make  as  much  cover  as  possible 
to  protect  our  men  against  musketry :  also  a  house  was  pulled  down  and  a  road 
made  for  a  gun;  ana,  after  incredible  exertions,  a  9-pounder  was  got  into  a 
position  whicn  commanded  all  the  breach,  and  was  loaded  with  a  double  charge 
of  grape.  The  enemy,  by  means  of  some  barricaded  lanes,  contrived  to  creep  up 
ana  get  possession  of  the  right  fiank  wall  of  the  Seikh-square;  but  our  mortar 
and  a  24-pounder  howitzer  drove  the  main  body  off,  and  a  sudden  rush  at  noon 
cleared  away  the  rest.  We  reoccupied  all  the  ground  we  had  lost  in  the  morn- 
ings and  also  took  possession  of  the  houses  previously  held  by  the  enemy,  and 
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i>M6hiraw9  ritwrtrf  Wlw<i  the  Seah-eyage  aid  lir.  ChMwm's  hwMe.  9^ 
ime  WW  k>ft;  in  deitroyiag  Acm,  nd  »f  noiset  iOOlbs.  of  guay#wto  Wi 
diocd  amftf  nunr  of  the  h»a6«  fron  wfaick  the  eattDT  had  nost  tnaojed  w^ 
]^  thb  tuM  tkB  (m^  wai  teeurtlT  btnwHled  agnasi  niT  snddea  nsk,  mm! 
«liiightairaiti&f  MBtjaenipletedh.  In  addition  to  the  eight  men  lost  ■  tW 
enlosion,  we  M  thk  dqr  one  of  the  Sted  kifled,  and  a  tdoiito^ 
and  thieeef  the  8ted  wounded.  Noti^  eenld  eieeed  the  leal  with  whi&  n0 
the  natiree  woiMl  to  aeonre  the  branch,  and  nMke  a  road  for  a  gin.  The  hoA 
was  kmM,  and  this  wae  one  of  the  noet  hanaaiiiK  di^t  we  had,  nil  nnks  haag 
hnd  nl  work  fram  d^flighl  till  dark  nnder  n  dieadral  sun. 

It  was  n  fflorions  dav  for  the  brave  Httle  garrison,  when,  hnth^  otmed 
a  m&ie  to  «fohannes's  nouse^  they  were  enabled  to  effect  the  ilsstriirtiuu 
of  that  aooojing  nsaas  of  offsnoe  whidi  had  been  fior  so  kng  a  tuoe  n» 
tedtoAena: 


JufKii  81i/.— At  daybreak  all  was  prenared  and  ready  for  the  blowhiff  ^  of 
onr  mine,  and  the  simmtaneoiis  sortie  of  fifty  Europeans  under  Captain  S'Cabe 
and  Ideateaant  Browne  (divided  hito  two  parties),  for  the  purpose  of  piking  the 
enemy's  ^poms  which  fired  into  the  mess-noose,  and  in  order  to  hold  Jobaimes's 
hcQse  iHnle  the  engineerinsr  officers  blew  it  up.  PreciseFf  at  fire  f jc  the  mine, 
containing  400  Rm.  of  powoer,  was  spmni^  and  as  soon  as  the  dost  and  smoke 
had  in  a  measure  subsided,  the  party  ran  out^  drove  the  enemy  Twho  were  taken 
by  surprise,  md  made  but  a  sii^t  show  of  resistance)  firom  tneir  gmis  (two), 
and  spiked  them  both,  and  retamed  possession  of  Johannes's  house,  whue  the 
engineers  made  anangements  for  blowing  it  \m.  These  weie  soon  oompletei^ 
and  the  party  withdrawn.  A  slowmatch  was  applied,  and tiie  house  laid  in  ruins. 
Our  loases  were  one  of  the  84th  killed,  one  sergeant  (84th)  mortafij  wounded, 
one  of  the  SSnd  danmonsly  wounded,  one  slightly  wounded,  and  a  semant  of 
the  artilleiy  killed.  The  operation  was  entirely  successful,  and  rid  us  ofa  honse 
from  which  the  enemy  had,  from  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  annoyed  us 
grttUly. 

Upio  tbat  date  tliey  had  lost  snee  the  siege  eemneaoed,  on  the  BOlh 
of  June,  b^  killed,  wounded,  and  sickness :  101  men  of  the  SSnd  Foot, 
not  iaeUdiag  offiesrs;  and  of  the  detachraeni  of  the  84th^  ooBmating' 
origiDaUy  of  60  DMDy  U  had  beesi  kiOed,  or  died  of  wonnds  and  dieeaee. 
Tet»  el  (Ua  ^try  time-* 

We  had  woik  nighty  for  at  least  three  hundred  men;  as  we  had  the  defences' 
to  repair  daily,  supplies  to  remove  ficom  godowns  which  were  &Uai  in  from  the 
efTects  of  the  enemy's  shoL  mines  to  oountwmine,  guns  to  remove,  barricades  to 
erects  coipses  to  buiy,  and  rations  to  serve  out;  but  with  our  weak,  haraaaed, 
and  daily  dimiaishing  garrison,  we  oould  seldom  produce  as  working  par^ 
more  than  three  fatiffue  parties  of  dght  or  ten  men  each  relief;  and  the 
Europeans  were  dqpaole  of  but  little  exertion,  as  from  want  of  steep,  hard 
woric  ni^  and  day,  and  constant  exposure,  their  bodily  strength  was  greatly 
diminished. 

It  it  pleasant  to  read,  amid  such  saffnring  and  eamsffo,  wndt  paaaagef 
as  the  foUowioe  ii^  the  fiaiy:  ^'  Divine  service  was  petforned  at  the  bii- 
gade«mess  in  the  monung,  and  in  the  afitemoon  at  Dr.  Fayrsr's ;  the 
Sacrament  was  administered  on  both  occasions.'*  On  tiie  /^  of  Sep- 
tember,  the  enemy  made  another  desperate  attack,  bat  were  repulsed 
witli  heavy  loss.  On  the  7th  they  reoeived  powerfol  rttnfoioeaienta» 
which  was  not  a  very  eneouraguig  thing  to  the  tl""*v^  and  wom-ouA 
raaka  of  the  besiegel  They  did  not,  however,  allow  themaelves  to  be 
down-hearted  for  a  moment     On  the  9th  of  September,  it  is  zekted : 

During  the  nigjiit  a  shdl  exploded  in  a  room  occupied  by  a  lady  and  i 
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oUl(fa«^  aad  though  ahnost  e?^  artide  in  the  room  was  dtttci^,  j^  dl 


finding  tkis  momiiig  that  the  entmj  were  impidly  mmkig  toirardb  fke 
Cawafore  battery,  it  was  deemed  ad?iaable  that  omt  mine,  eostaminr  800  lbs.  of 
p«wdier»  which  had  been  ready  and  ofaai^ged  for  upwards  of  a  inontK,  shoold  be 
enploded;  and  aocwrdinglT,  at  ten  am»,  it  was  sprang.  The  effeet  was 
tremendoos,  and  it  evidently  astonished  the  enemy,  whose  nmisrs  nrast  hare 
been  destroyed.  Ther  imiMdiateiy  beat  to  anus,  and  opened  on  as  from  most 
of  their  hattenes  on  tliat  side  of  oar  position.  When  the  smoke  and  dnst  (idiidi 
were  tremendoiis)  had  Uown  awi^,  it  was  seen  that  the  explosioa  had  de^royad 
aO  the  frant  faoe  of  the  onthooses  opposite  o«r  battery. 

In  the  effoiing  a  body  of  three  tloosand  men  moved  up  to  oar  right  iank, 
whieh  eaiised  ns  all  to  kie^  partiealarly  on  the  alert.    Aboot  eleven  p.k.  very 


heavy  raia  began  to  fall,  m  the  eaiiy  part  of  the  nJ^t  passed  away  qakiAj. 
for  the  third  time  sinoe  the  skge  ooamieBeed  there  was  no  faneral  on  this  ^, 

The  lost  Hne  of  this  extract  is  peculiarly  touching. 

At  length,  on  the  22nd  of  September,  ^ad  tidings  came  that  the  re- 
Isaving  fate%  wider  Gettend  Ootrsnii  had  crossed  the  Qanges,  and  wotdd 
arrive  m  a  Urn  days.  On  the  2drd  a  smart  cannonade  was  heard  in  {be 
diFSolaoo  of  CawDpofie,  and  fistened  to  with  the  most  intense  andpamftd 
amxietjt'  '^^  sound  of  gsos  was  again  heard  on  die  night  of  the  24th9 
supnasad  to  be  now  only  some  seven  miles  £stattt.  At  length,  on  die 
25t%  after  many  akarms,  H  k  recorded : 

About  eleven  ak.  nearly  all  sound  of  firing  had  ceased,  but  increased  agita- 
tion WW  vhdhle  aaMmg  ^e  people  in  the  town»  in  which  two  krge  fires  were 
seen.  An  homr  later,  the  sound  of  masketry  and  the  smoke  of  guns  was  difr' 
tinotly  parooived  within  the  limits  of  the  dty.  All  the  gairisoa  was  on  die 
alert,  and  the  excitement  amongst  many  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  wias  quite 
painful  to  witness.  At  half-past  one  p jc.  many  of  the  people  of  the  catj  com- 
menced leaving,  with  bundles  of  clothes,  &c.,  on  their  heads,  and  took  the  direc- 
tion of  cantonments  across  the  different  bridges.  At  two  p.m.  armed  men  and 
Sepovs  commenced  to  follow  them,  acconmanied  by  large  bodies  of  Irregular 
OmJiy.  Bvety  gun  and  mortar  tlmt  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  evidentlv 
retreafisg  enmry  was  fired  as  fast  as  possible  for  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half. 
The  mmmf»  budge  of  boats  had  evkfen^f  been  destroyed  and  broken  away,  for 
many  were  seen  swimming  across  the  river,  most  of  thesa  caifaby,  witih  their 
horses*  bridles  in  their  hai^.  ^  Strange  to  rekte,  during  all  this  apparent  pau^ 
the  guns  of  the  enemy  in  position  all  around  us  kept  up  a  heavy  cannonade^  and 
tiie  matdklockmen  or  riflemen  never  ceased  firing  from  their  resoective  loopholes. 

At  four  t.U,  report  was  made  that  some  officers  dressing  in  snootin^-coats  and 
solah  eapB,  a  regiment  of  Suropeans  in  blue  pantaloons  and  shirts,  ana  a  bullock 
battery  were  seen  near  Mr«  Martin's  house  and  the  Motee  MuhaL  At  five  P.1C 
ToUevs  of  musketry,  rapidly  growing  louder,  were  heard  m  the  e^y.  But  soon 
the  &in^  of  a  1^^  bul  over  our  heads  gave  notice  of  the  still  nearer  i^proaoh 
of  our  fnends,  of  whom  as  yet  little  or  nothing  had  been  seen,  though  the  enemy 
were  to  be  seen  firing  heavily  on  them  from  many  of  the  roofs  of  the  houses. 
Kve  miinites  later,  and  our  troops  were  seen  fighting  their  way  through  one  of 
the  principal  streets ;  and  though  men  fell  at  almost  every  step,  yet  nothmg 
oould  withstand  the  headlong  giQlontry  of  our  remforoements.  Once  fairly  sfiSH, 
sll  our  doubts  and  fears  regarding  them  were  ended ;  and  then  the  garrison's 
long  pNesut-up  feelings  of  adxiety  and  suspense  burst  forth  in  a  suooessicm  of 
deilening  cheers;  from  every  pit>  trendi,  and  battery^from  behind  the  sand- 
bag piled  on  shattered  houses — ^&om  every  post  still  held  by  a  few  gallant 
spirits,  rose  dieer  on  cheer— even  from  the  hospital !  Hanv  of  the  wounded 
cawled  forth  to  join  in  that  glad  shout  of  welcome  to  those  who  had  so  bravely 
come  to  our  assistance.    It  was  a  moment  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Soon  all  the  reard-guard  mA  heavy  guns  were  mside  our  positioa;  and  then 
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ensued  a  scene  which  baffles  description.  For  eighty-seren  days  the  Lucknoir 
garrison  had  Hved  in  utter  ifi^norance  of  all  that  had  taken  place  outside.  Wi?es 
^0  had  long  mourned  their  husbands  as  d«id,  were  affain  restored  to  them; 
others,  fondfy  looking  forward  to  glad  meetings  with  tnose  near  and  dear  to 
them,  now  for  the  firat  time  learnt  that  they  were  idone.  On  all  sides  eager 
inquiries  for  relations  and  friends  were  made.  Alas !  in  too  many  instances  the 
answer  was  a  painful  one. 

The  force  under  the  command  of  General  Sir  James  Outram,  G.G.B.,  came  to 
our  assistance  at  a  heayr  sacrifice  to  themselves.  Of  2600  who  left  (kwnpore, 
nearly  one-third  was  either  killed  or  wounded  in  forciiu^  their  way  throng  the 
citj :  indeed,  the  losses  were  so  heavy  that  they  coula  effect  nothing  towards 
our  relief,  as  the  enemy  were  in  overpowering  force,  and  the  positi<m  having 
been  extcmded,  in  order  to  accommodi^  as  far  as  possible  our  great  increase  in 
numbers,  and  the  guns  that  were  in  our  vicinity  having  been  captured  at  con- 
siderable loss  to  ourselves,  we  remained  on  three-quarter  rations,  as  dosety  be- 
siejfed  as  before,  until  the  22nd  of  November,  when  the  garrison  were  finally 
relieved  by  the  army  under  the  commander-in-chief. 

The  relief  by  the  force  under  Outram  and  Havelock,  gallant  as  the 
achievement  was,  could,  in  the  face  of  a  whole  country  in  armsy  be  only 
a  temporary  one.  It  was,  in  reality,  only  a  rdnforcement  to  the  garrison, 
nor  was  it  possible,  although  the  positions  were  materially  extended,  ia 
remove  the  women  and  children  to  a  place  of  safeW.  It,  however, 
opened  a  second  chapter  in  the  history  of  this  wondrous  defence,  io. 
which  sorties  on  the  part  of  the  besieged  became  more  frequent,  and  in 
which  incidents  of  daring  exploits  alternate  with  individual  suffiBrin^,  in 
the  pages  of  Mr.  Rees's  most  interesting  work,  as  quickly  and  as  ex- 
dtingly  as  they  do  in  the  Staff  Officer's  Ji^ary  of  the  first  portion  of  the 


Sir  Colin  Campbell,  after  relieving  the  garrison  of  Lucknow,  was,  it 
is  well  known,  obliged  to  evacuate  the  city,  only  leaving  a  small  force 
under  General  Outram  at  the  Alumbagh. 

The  reconquest  of  the  country  has,  however,  only  been  adjourned,  not 
abandoned.  The  mutineers  have  been  driven  by  a  battue  into  Code,  as 
if  to  isolate  the  scene  of  warfare,  and  there  inflict  a  summary  and  final 
vengeance  on  the  revolted  army,  its  instigators,  and  supporters.  So  My 
and  carefully  has  Sir  Colin  Campbell  laid  his  plans,  tnat  when  he  has 
strengthened  his  force  by  the  troops  known  to  be  en  route  to  join  him, 
he  will  not  only  be  enabled  to  take  the  offensive,  but  while  doing  ao  to 
provide  against  the  flight  of  the  mutineers  over  the  fiK>ntier8.  The  defeat 
of  the  rebels  at  Lucknow,  where  they  appear  to  have  congregated  in  vast 
numbers,  must  thus  be  dieir  utter  aestruction,  as,  turn  where  they  may, 
they  will  be  met  in  their  flight  by  columns  fresh  for  attack  on  their  broken 
force. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  has  not,  at  the  same  time,  underrated  the  difficulties 
attendant  upon  tne  subjugation  of  Oude.  We  think  we  have  said  suffi- 
cient to  show  how  important  it  is,  not  only  to  the  interests  of  Great  Bri- 
tain,  but  to  that  of  tne  natives  themselves,  that  misrule  and  anaidiy 
should  be  superseded  in  that  country  by  a  better  government ;  but  we 
only  hope  that,  when  its  reconquest  is  effected,  the  fisital  error  will  not 
be  committed  of  once  more  entrusting  to  a  mere  handful  of  men  the  keep- 
ing of  a  kingdom  bristling  with  forts  and  peopled  by  a  race  *^  the  holdest 
in  India,**  nursed  in  war  and  hostile  to  our  rule  when  it  interferes  with 
their  loog-perpetuated  habits  of  brigandage  and  murder. 
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A  MODEBZf  BTOBT. 

Bt  Dudley  Costello. 


CHAPTER  xm. 

A  CHAVOE  OF  BGENX. 

Black  Nan's  ill-humour  was  not  diminished  by  the  delay  of  her 
messenger,  but  when  evening  came  without  his  return,  she  began  to  be 
anidous,  and,  after  much  grumbling,  despatched  her  hopeful  son  Loll  to 
Lune  Beck  for  tidings  of  the  absentee.  But  the  miller's  wife — who 
inwardly  prayed  that  Wat  might  have  run  away — only  said  he  had  been 
sent  back  early  enough  to  have  reached  home  soon  after  dark,  if  not 
before  it.  This  was  not  pleasant  news  at  Moorside,  and  it  brewed  a  storm 
in  '*  The  House  "  which  lasted  late  into  the  night,  the  loudest  and  most 
furious  being  the  Eeverend  Mr.  Binks,  who,  besides  the  loss  with  which 
his  pocket  was  threatened,  had  an  account  to  render  to  a  person  of  whom 
even  he  stood  in  awe. 

On  the  following  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  Mr.  Binks  mounted 
his  big  horse  Badger,  and  rode  in  one  direction,  Stephen  Binks  saddled 
his  steed  and  took  another,  all  the  household  were  afoot,  and  search  was 
made  in  every  place  likely  or  unlikely  to  harbour  the  fugitive — ^for  such 
they  all  supposed  the  boy  to  be — their  tender  natures  having  little 
sympathy  with  possible  accident.  To  this  last  conclusion,  however,  they 
were  forced  to  come  from  the  report  made  by  Rafe,  the  cowboy,  who, 
spying  something  white  in  the  Lune  river  a  little  below  the  bridge,  and 
claml^ring  down  at  the  risk  of  his  neck,  had  discovered  the  hsLg  of  meal 
firmly  wedged  between  some  rocks  where  the  river  ran  swiftest  and 
deepest  Fresh  search  was  made  down  the  stream,  and  though  nothing- 
else  was  found,  the  general  opinion  prevailed  that  Wat  had  fallen  over 
the  bridge  and  been  drowned.  If  not,  what  could  have  become  of  him  ? 
as,  in  answer  to  every  inquiry,  nothing  could  be  learnt  of  his  having  been 
anywhere  seen.  Tne  idea  that  anybody  existed  who  took  sufficient 
interest  in  the  Ixnr  to  carry  him  off  never  entered  into  one  of  their  heads ; 
nor  was  it,  indeed,  a  very  probable  supposition. 

It  finally  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Binks  to  break  the  news 
of  Wat's  (usappearance  to  Mrs.  Scrope.  He  would  gladly  have  delayed 
the  task — and  made  money  by  his  silence — but  it  so  Imppened  that  in  the 
very  crisis  of  the  affair  he  received  a  letter  from  that  lady,  asking  for 
certain  detailed  information  respecting  the  boy.  He  was  thus  compelled 
to  tell  all  he  knew,  but  the  answer  was  not  satisfactory  to  Mrs.  Scrope. 
On  receipt  of  the  intelligence  she  at  once  went  down  to  Moorside  to  make 
personal  inquiries.  They  proved  altogether  as  fruitless  as  those  previously 
made,  and  she  was  obliged  to  return,  full  of  that  disquiet  which  alwavs 
attends  uncertainty,  and  her  disquiet  augmented  by  her  knowledge  of  tne 
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part  she  had  played  throughout  the  whole  transactioQ.  That  the  child 
should  be  dead  troubled  her  less  than  ignorance  of  his  fate,  though  there 
were  moments  when  remorse  was  not  wanting  to  embitter  her  reflections. 

As  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Binks,  it  seemed  that  the  proverb  which  says 
that  misfortunes  never  come  single  was  purposely  made  for  him,  since 
nothing  prospered  at  Moorside  after  the  day  that  Wat  was  missed.  Tn 
the  first  place,  he  was  thrown  from  his  big  horse  Badger,  and  broke  his 
thigh ;  while  still  in  the  surgeon's  hands  a  fire — the  supposed  work  of  an 
incendiary — consumed  all  his  stacks  and  bams;  Stephen  Binks,  who 
drank  more  than  ever,  killed  a  man  one  day  in  a  tavern  brawl,  and  was 
sentenced  to  transportation  ;  Black  Nan  went  gloomily  out  of  her  miod, 
and  hung  herself  behind  the  scullerv  door ;  and  Loll,  at  his  grand&ther's 
death,  which  happened  soon  after,  drifted  no  one  knew  where,  the  farm- 
ing stock  being  ail  sold  to  satiflfy  the  Reverend  Mr.  Binks^s  crediton. 

We  follow,  then,  the  tntck  of  liUle  Wat 

It  was  no  momentary  impulse  that  moved  Monaieitf  Ferrotin  to  take 
charge  of  Edith's  neglected  child.  It  is  true  that,  in  '*  making  his 
economjea^"  he  had  never  cakulated  on  this  sudden  addition  to  his  eati^ 
blishment,  but  when  he  reflected  on  the  boy's  foriorn  condition — £ither- 
less  in  letlitv  and  motherless  in  all  but  the  name — he  resolved  that 
nothing  should  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  su{^ly  a  father's  place,  and  the 
dqyth  of  his  wife's  affection  for  her  nursling  was  secmity  for  a  mother's 
care. 

In  marrying  Rachel  Loring,  Monsieur  Perrotin  had  not  taken  i^n 
himself  a  mere  encumbrance.  She  was  one  oi  those  women  whose  use- 
fulness is  far  more  valuable  ihan  worldly  gear^  and,  vaareoyer,  she  had 
saved  a  little  money  in  Mrs.  Scrope's  service — enough,  as  Monsieur  Perro- 
tin said,  "  to  mount  their  house ;"  for  the  rest,  he  trusted — in  additioa 
to  his  own  small  income — to  his  capabilities  for  teadung,  which  he^ 
somehow,  imagined  were  universal. 

Behokl  Monsieur  Perrotin,  then,  after  ten  years'  expatnation,  on  his 
way  back  to  his  own  country.  He  must  pass  one  day  in  Loodoo,  to  give 
Saohel  time  to  procure  a  number  of  things  needful  for  little  Wat,  who 
came  to  her,  as  we  have  seen,  without  scrip  or  wallet.  Monsiear 
Perrotin  stops,  for  that  day,  at  the  well-r^nembered  White  Bear^  in 
PiocadiJly,  of  which  hotel  ^*  WilliamiBis,"  once  the  waiter,  is  now  Mr. 
William  Partridee,  the  landlord — a  thriving  man,  mth  a  comely  vri£e  and 
four  pretty  children.  Mine  host  is  delighted  to  see  his  old  precepted 
aeain,  and  compels  the  new  comers  to  be  his  guests  while  they  stay, 
giving  them  a  famous  dinner,  in  the  parlour  behind  the  baiv  over  whioi 
he  presides,  striving  to  render  it  more  pleasant  to  Monsieur  PerrotiB — 
and  secretly  deuring  to  astonish  his  better-half — by  rubbing  up  his 
French,  which  had  grown  a  little  rusty :  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  if  Mon- 
sieur Perrotin  had  been  inclined  to  be  critical,  he  might  have  enjoyed  a 
grand  field-day  ;  but  he  is  all  gaiety  and  good  huaiour,  and  merely  pays 
Mr.  Williamms  off  in  his  own  coin,  so  that  between  them  they  realise  tne 
idea  of  having  been  at  a  great  feast  of  languages  and  stolen  the  ffaaps. 
On  the  morrow,  when  he  leaves,  Monsieur  Perrotin  cannot  part  fixun  nis 
hospitable  entertainer  without  exacting  from  him  a  promise  to  bring 
^'  Madame  Williamms" — he  cannot  call  her  anything  eW— on  a  visit  to 
France,  *^  one  of  those  days,"  when  Monsieur  Perrotin  is  settled.    This 
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promise  is  equally  insisted  on  by  Raehel,  aad  with  tbe  beet  wishes  of  the 
White  Bear,  severally  and  colieetivelyy  the  travellers  take  their  departure. 

Whither? 

That  has  been  the  subject  of  much  careful  eonsideratioD. 

Though  legitimacy  has  long  been  dead  and  buried,  though  "^i 
family^ — as  Monsieur  Ferrotin  calk  the  House  of  Orleans — appear  to  be 
as  firmly  seated  as  French  stability  admits  of,  though  the  aspect  of  Paris 
— save  in  <^  the  £uibourg^' — is  almost  what  H  was  before  the  last  revdn- 
tMNB,  the  Teaciier  of  Lniguages  cannot  bring  himself  to  like  the  idea  of 
returning  to  the  capital  which  he  so  hastily  quitted.  He  would  go  back 
to  Touraine,  but  there  is  ndl>ody  there  to  give  him  a  wdcome,  and  this 
thought  brings  to  his  mind  the  reooUeetbn  of  the  only  person  in  France 
whom  he  is  lucky  enou^  to  call  a  frieod.  This  person  is  the  Ahh6 
Samier,  a  very  learned  man,  one  of  the  head  teachers  at  the  college  erf 
Bonen,  and  tliere  Monsieur  Ferrotin  decides  to  set  up  his  rest 

By  such  public  means  of  conveyance  as  the  time  alEords,  Mooswnr 
Perrotin,  his  wife,  and  Isttie  Wat,  proceed  to  Southampton  and  ship 
tfaemsehres  one  night  for  Havre.  The  steamer  is  swifber  than  the  Jeune 
Adele  which  brought  the  reftigee  to  England,  and  the  passage  is  infinitely 
b^ter,  botr-alas  for  Monsieur  Perrotin— these  advantages  profit  him 
Uttle,  he  is  still  as  bad  a  sailor  as  efer ;  Rachel,  too,  though  she  has 
crossed  the  ChaDnel  before,  cannot  help  diinking,  as  she  lies  moaning  in 
her  herthy  that  the  vessel  wUl  go  to  the  bottom  when  about  halfwinr  over; 
but  Uttle  Wat,  with  a  child's  feariessness  has  a  ddld's  immmnty  from  all 
sea  sorrows,  and  so  becomes  the  pet  aad  plaything  of  everybody  on  board. 
As  the  sun  rises  above  Cape  La  Here,  and  the  ooast  of  France  beoomea 
more  dearly  defined,  Monsieur  Ferrotin  crawls  on  deck,  and  with  a  veiy 
green  and  yellow  countenance,  which  the  freshness  of  the  morning  air 
graduaUy  converts  to  bloe  with  a  shade  of  black,  eagerly  scans  the  still 
distant  headknds,  and  renounees  his  belief  in  the  accuracy  of  nantieal 
lame-keeping;  be  frek  a  strong  desire  to  leap  overboard  and  swim  to  shoBO, 
bat  he  is  too  feeble  to  leap  and  unfortunately  he  cannot  swim,  so  he  seaAs 
himself,  helplessly,  on  a  eoil  of  wet  rope,  and  waits,  with  many  a  shiveir^ 
for  the  moment  of  release.  It  comes  at  last ;  an  almost  pantomimic  change 
takes  place,  the  up-and-down  motion  sudd«[ily  ceases,  the  wavering  o«t* 
line  of  the  town  is  fixed,  the  steamer  is  in  smooth  water,  and  Monsiew 
Perrotin  is  a  new  man ;  all  his  buovaney  returns,  he  diatten  and  skips 
about  with  a  freedom  and  vivacity  which  can  only  be  rivalled  by  the  caged 
parrots  aad  monkeys  that  await  him  on  the  ncnsy  quay.  He  is  aUe  bow  to 
support  his  wife  on  one  arm  and  to  carry  litde  Wat  in  the  other,  loaded 
as  he  is  besides  with  a  heavy  cloak  and  a  krge  umbrella.  Such  impe* 
diments,  however,  are  bagateUes  to  Monsieur  Perrotin.  Is  he  not  a 
Frenchman  returning  to  France— returning,  moreover,  from  Englandr— * 
a  fMH;  which,  with  all  the  love  our  neighbonrs  bear  ns,  greatly  enhances 
the  i^Mtract  pleasure  of  the  thing. 

At  Havre,  Moosienr  Perrotin  expects  a  letter  fitnn  the  Abb^  Ramier ; 
the  po$te  retUmte  does  not  disappoint  him,  and  he  learns  that  a  home  is 
offered  till  he  can  find  one  for  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  adopted  duld. 
Tins  is  a  great  triumph  for  one  so  isolated  as  the  poor  Teaeber  of  Lan- 
guages, sfid  HI  the  exuberance  of  his  spirits  he  can  talk  of  nothing  else 
to  Bachel,  aQ  the  way  from  Havre  to  Beuen. 

2f2 
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*^  Tes,"  he  says,  with  a  radiant  air,  *^  that  is  the  character  of  a  tme 
Frenchman !     He  divides  himself  into  four  for  his  ^end !" 

And  the  eulogy  is  not  extravagant,  where  circumstances  are  pro- 
pitious. But  then^-circumstanoes !  Even  the  self-immolation  of  a 
Frenchman  is  sometimes  controlled  hy  them,  and  this,  to  a  certain 
extent,  was  the  case  with  the  Ahb4  Ramier.  He  was  a  kind-hearted, 
generous  man,  and  as  he  came  with  outstretched  hands  to  greet  the 
family  party  when  the  vehicle  which  conveyed  them  stopped  in  front  of 
his  door,  the  genuineness  of  his  welcome  could  not  be  ooubted.  I  am 
not,  however,  quite  so  sure  that  the  same  cordiality  shone  in  the  £M!e  of 
Madame  Gembloux,  the  abba's  gouvemante,  who  stood  in  the  back- 
ground, with  her  hands  thrust  idto  the  pockets  of  her  aprcm. 

The  Abb^  Ramier,  now  turned  of  sixty,  was  the  type  of  a  numerous 
class  in  the  Grallican  Church.  Pious,  cmuritable,  and  self-denying,  he 
was  always  ready  with  words  of  comfort  and  acts  of  kindness  for  all  who 
needed  his  advice  or  assistance ;  he  was  alike  the  friend  of  the  poor  and 
the  consoler  of  the  unhappy ;  his  active  benevolence  forestalled  eveiy 
want,  as  far  as  his  means  extended,  and  when  these  were  exhausted,  as 
indeed  often  happened,  he  knew  how  to  plead  for  his  clients  with  those 
more  wealthy  than  himself.  Tendencies  of  this  sort  could  not  make  him 
a  rich  man,  but  they  left  him  a  happy  one,  and  so  cheerful  was  his  dis- 
position, that  to  hear  him  talk  a  stranger  might  eaoly  have  supposed  that 
the  good  abb6  had  never  known  a  care.  What  was  it,  then,  that  cheeked 
him  very  often  in  mid-career  when  fbUowing  the  impulses  of  his  nature  ? 
Look  well  at  the  Abb^  Ramier — ^withdraw  your  eyes  from  those  placid 
features,  and  then  turn  them  upon  the  sour  visage  of  Madame  Gemhloox^ 
and  you  will  have  discovered  the  cause. 

Madame  Gembloux  was  rather  over  fifty  than  under,  but  her  actual 
affe  is  of  no  great  consequence,  since  she  was  one  of  those  persons 
who  have  never  looked  young  ;  some  people  said,  indeed,  that  she  had 
always  been  an  old  woman,  so  that  she  might  have  commenced  her 
housekeeping  duties  at  any  period  of  life  without  giving  cause  for  scandaL 
The  breath  of  calumny,  however,  had  never  sullied  her  reputation^  for 
«»4hough  it  does  not  absolutely  follow — Madame  Gembloux  began  her 
gauvemanie^t  career  in  a  state  of  respected  widowhood,  her  defunct  hus- 
band having  been  the  principal  Suisse  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  halo  wluch 
surrounds  that  gorgeous  description  of  functionary  is  scarcely  extin- 
guished by  mortality.  He  lived,  at  all  events,  in  the  memory  of  Madame 
Uembloux,  who  seemed  never  weary  of  citing  his  authority,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  Father  of  the  Church,  instead  of  one  of  its  Masters  of  the  Cere- 
monies. Beauty  was  at  no  time  the  portion  of  Madame  Gembloux,  and 
years  had  not  brought  its  attraction  :  on  the  contrary,  what  was  origi- 
nally hard  had  grown  harder,  what  vras  plain,  plainer.  The  epithet  scraggy 
was  well  applied  to  her  tall,  bony  figure,  and  for  her  free  it  was  sallow  as 
parchment,  with  a  soupgan  of  red  at  the  tip  of  her  nose^  suggesting — 
but  no — ^that  vrasimpossible^-it  could  only  have  been  a  peipetaal  cold  in 
the  head.  Sententious  and  severe  to  all  the  world  beside,  the  only  sign 
of  tenderness  which  her  nature  betrayed  was  in  favour  of  a  very  ill-tem- 
pered, nondescript  little  dog,  her  constant  companion,  and  the  cause  of 
more  annoyance  to  the  society  which  Madame  Gembloux  frequented  than 
would  have  been  an  irruption  of  half  the  lawyers  in  the  city.    Her  merit 
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was  a  Ijnx-eyed  watchfulness  over  the  property  of  the  abb^,  towards 
whom  her  bearing  exhibited  an  odd  mixture  of  tyranny  and  respect.  If 
there  was  one  word  in  the  language  which  she  disliked  more  than  another, 
ihat  word  was  hospitality,  and,  unluckily  for  the  temper  of  Madame 
Oembloux,  the  abbe  gave  her  only  too  frequent  occasion  for  denouncing 
it.  The  arrival  of  Monsieur  Perrotin  and  family  was  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, but  in  the  presence  of  her  master  her  nnwillingness  to  receive  his 
gnests  was  confined  to  external  manifestations,  and  found  no  tongue  to 
proclaim  it.  But,  in  truth,  very  little  attention  was  paid  by  the  travel- 
lers to  any  one  but  the  abb6,  who  saluted  all  three  with  a  warmth  that 
— in  one  respect,  at  least — was,  in  the  opinion  of  Madame  Gemblouz, 
wholly  underical. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
THE  abba's  OOUVBBZrAirrE. 

Although  holding  the  nominally  dependent  situation  of  gouvemante 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Abb6  Ramier — which,  besides  herself,  con- 
nsted  only  of  a  stout,  hardworking  country  girl  of  twenty — ^Madame 
Gembloux  was  very  much  her  own  mistress.  The  wants  of  the  abb6 
were  few :  to  keep  his  clothes  and  linen  in  decent  order,  prepare  his 
firngal  meals,  and  prevent  the  household  drudge — whom  she  ruled  with 
a  rod  of  iron — ^firom  dusting  or  arranging  his  books,  were  her  principal 
duties,  and,  these  performed,  a  great  deal  of  time  was  lefb  at  her  dis- 
posal. When  at  home,  the  abb6,  was  constantly  occupied  in  his  study, 
and  Madame  Gembloux  liked  him  best  to  be  at  home  :  for  then,  as  she 
said,  he  was  not  wasting  his  substance  on  every  idle  person  he  met— 
that  being  her  definition  of  charity. 

But  the  possession  of  leisure  did  not  cause  the  hours  to  hang  heavy  on 
the  hands  of  Madame  Gembloux,  for,  if  she  had  little  employment 
within  |doors,  she  gave  herself  plenty  abroad,  having — as  befitted  the 
widow  of  a  distinguished  official — a  larg^  circle  of  acquaintance.  This 
is  a  roundabout  way  of  saying  that  the  Abb4  Ramier's  gouvemante  was 
a  great  gossip,  but,  as  she  stiU  lives,  I  wish  to  spare  her  feelings,  in  case 
this  true  history  (of  which  the  right  of  translation  is  reserved)  should 
ever  be  done  into  French,  and  under  those  circumstances  happen  to  meet 
her  eye.  Professionally,  as  I  may  say,  a  church-goer,  Madame  Gem- 
bloux always  found  somebody  to  talk  to,  whether  the  matin-song  or 
vesper-hymn  invited ;  and  when  religion  forbore  its  claims  there  were 
the  worldly  attractions  of  the  street  and  market-place.  It  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  a  gossip  should  be  good-natured.  A  merciful  ordi- 
nation permits  the  female  tongue  to  say  everything  that  comes  upper- 
meet,  and,  consequently,  what  is  said  depends  entirely  upon  the  animus 
of  the  speaker.  From  the  lips  of  the  amiable  princess  in  the  fairy  tale 
fell  nouing  but  pearls  and  diamonds,  while  the  spiteful  princess,  her 
nster,  saluted  her  companions  with  a  shower  of  toads  and  snakes.  The 
conversation  of  Madame  Gembloux  belonged,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
last-named  category.  The  chief,  indeed  almost  the  only,  exception  to 
her  general  habit  of  censure,  was  the  late  lamented  Gembloux,  but  there 
were  many  who  remembereii  the  married  life  of  the  gouvemante^  who 
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wfai^>ered  that  the  portlj  Suisse  only  profited  by  •  posthumooi  ii 
mamtjr. 

All  of  118  who  have  loitered  in  the  great  fmit-market  at  Roaen,  wkieli 
fills  the  wide  area  in  front  of  the  western  entrance  to  the  cathedral,  and — 
withdrawing  our  gaze  from  the  exquisite  aeolpture  which  travek  higher 
than  the  eye  can  trace  it — have  cast  it  curiously  upon  the  parti-eoloured 
multitude  that  throngs  the  square,  must  at  one  moment  or  other  have 
singled  out  the  figure  of  Madame  Gembloux.  See  where  she  stands— « 
little  to  the  right  of  that  group  of  women  in  the  high,  snow-white, 
Cauohoix  caps,  variegated  kerchiefs,  bright-red  petticoats,  blue  stockings, 
and  peaked  siibots — with  her  little  dog  by  her  side,  resdy  to  snarl  at 
man  or  bite  his  kind,  as  opportunity  o&rs,  her  basket  on  her  lefb  aim, 
the  forefinger  of  her  right  hand  extended,  and  her  head  bent  over  the 
stall  of  an  older  woman  than  herself,  a  dealer  in  peaches  and  melons, 
who,  low-seated  in  a  high^backed  chair,  looks  up  attentively  to  catch 
every  syllable  she  utters  !  By  the  sober  hue  of  her  co£fee-coloured  gar- 
ments, by  her  rusty  apron — a  fragment  of  one  of  her  master's  well-worn 
soutanes — by  her  dingy  black  lace  cap,  yoo  may  reoognise  the  clerical 
gouvemante;  and  if  you  lend  an  attentive  ear,  yon  may  guese,  from 
idiat  I  have  already  said,  that  it  really  is  Madame  GemUonx  who  speaks. 

The  commere  to  whom  she  addresses  herself  replies  to  the  name  of 
Lebigre,  and  I  may  observe  that  she  is  the  wife  of  a  most  respectable 
gendarme,  and  the  mother  of  a  numerous  £smily.  It  shoidd  also  be  men* 
tioned  that  the  period  when  this  conversation  takes  place  is  exaetlj  a 
week  after  the  arrival  of  Monsieur  Perrotin  at  Bonen. 

^^  At  last !"  exclaims  Madame  Gembloux,  ^'  yes — Madame  Lebigre,  at 
last  those  individuals  are  gone !  After  staying  eight  days!  Figure  to 
yourself,  Madame  Lebigre,  eight  days  I" 

^'  It  is  astonishing !''  replies  the  fruit-merchant,  with  sk>w  emphasis,  as 
she  takes  a  pinch  of  snuff  and  offers  her  box,  which  the  other  docs  not 
refuse. 

''Ah!"  continues  Madame  Gemblonx,  <<if  Monsieur  TAbbe  had  hot 
consulted  me!  Bnt  no!  A  letter  arrives  with  a  foreign  postmark 
already  fifteen  days  since— and  I — who,  as  yon  know,  Madaa^  Lebigre, 
have  Hved  twelve  years  with  Monsieur  I'Abb^  and  am  acqoainted  with 
the  handwriting  of  all  his  correspondents — I  cannot  tdl  from  whom  is 
this  letter.  Naturally  I  seek  to  know.  But  it  is  inooooeivable — is  it 
not  ? — Monsieur  F Abb^  says  nothing.  He  reads  it  through  from  be^- 
ning  to  end — imagine,  Madame  Lehigh,  three  pages  of  writing — and 
though  he  sees  me  standing  by  all  the  time  he  says  not  a  word.  When 
he  has  ended  he  folds  the  letter  up,  puts  it  in  his  pocket,  and  asks  for  his 
hat  and  stick.  Then  I  permit  myself  an  observation.  '  Monsienr  TAbb^,* 
I  remark,  •  that  was  a  very  long  letter.'  I  obtain  for  answer:  •  It  came 
horn  a  very  old  friend.'  Afler  that.  Monsieur  T  Abb6  takes  up  his  hat  and 
stick  and  goes  out,  leaving  me  planted  there.  I  woric  my  nund  the  whole 
day  long  to  discover  who  is  this  old  friend.  Impossible !  In  vain  I  in- 
terrogate the  past ;  no  name  presents  itself  to  my  recollection.  Ah,  that 
excellent  Gembloux !  never  had  he  any  secrets  for  me  !  Even  to  the 
money  he  received  for  showing  the  cathedral  to  strangers,  he  related  all. 
And  when  one  lives  for  twelve  years  in  the  same  house  with  aaother,  one 
has  the  right  to  know  everything.     Is  it  not  so^  Madame  Leb^fre  ?" 
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^Thfti  IB  a  truth,  Madame  Gembioox,  as  old  a0  the  bridge  of 
Rouen." 

^  £Ten  older !  Bot  what  does  Monsieur  FAbb^  ?  Still  he  persists  in 
an  obetinate  silence !  Madame  Lebigre,  I  detest  ingratitude.  The  un- 
grateful have  my  contempt.  You  eonceive,  then,  m j  feelings !  On  the 
fcdlowing  day  I  endure  a  yet  greater  outrage.  In  his  turu,  Monsieur 
I'Abb^  writes  a  letter.  It  is  hard  to  make  you  beliere  a  thing  so  unheard 
of:  with  his  own  hands  he  takes  that  lett^  to  the  post !  Here  is  evi- 
dently a  conceabnent — a  concealment  from  me,  to  whom  Gembloux  him- 
self was  perfect  frankness.  Without  confidence,  Madame  Lebigre^  one 
has  nothing.     Internally,  I  resolve  to  surrender  my  charge." 

<' Ah  !  that  is  what  I  call  a  spirit" 

^Perhaps  my  design  is  seen  in  ray  eyes — perhaps  there  are  other 
reasons  for  an  altered  conduct — but  on  the  fourth  day  of  my  intention, 
while  I  still  am  meditating,  observing  also  a  haughty  indifference  to  the 
house  afihirs,  arrives  another  letter,  like  the  first.  I  present  it  with  a 
calm  dignity  to  Monsieur  1' Abb^  repeating  to  myself,  *  Now,  we  shall 
see!'  Here,  then,  is  what  happens !  ' Madame  Gembloux,'  says  Mon- 
sieor  FAbb^  when  he  had  cast  his  eye  over  the  contents  of  the  letter — 
there  was  Uttle  enough  in  it  this  time — '  we  must  prepare  to  receive 
some  guests!'  *How,  sir!'  I  reply,  almost  without  breath,  'guests? 
'Yes,'  he  continues,  'my  old  £nend  Monsieur  Perrotin' — that  is  the 
naaoe  of  the  individual — take  care,  Madame  Lebigre,  how  it  gets  into 
yonr  books — '  with  his  wife  and  child  are  coming  firom  England  to  live 
at  Rouen.  I  have  discovered  a  house  for  them,  but  until  it  can  be  got 
lea^,  they  will  stay  here.'  '  Is  this  serious  P  I  ask.  '  Quite  so,'  re- 
joiaa  Mon»eur  TAbb^;  '  why  should  it  be  otherwise?  '  Only,'  I  return, 
'  because  there  is  no  place  for  them.'  '  Oh,'  says  Monsieur  TAbb^,  '  we 
can  easily  contrive  that  I  g^ve  up  my  bedroom  to  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Perrotin,  and  there  is  the  closet  next  to  it  for  the  child.'  '  And 
where,'  I  demand,  '  does  Monsieur  I'Abb^  himself  intend  to  sleep  ?*  '  I 
must  request  you,'  he  answers,  with  a  smiling  air,  '  to  accommodate  me;' 
but  before  I  have  time  to  shudder  at  the  dangerous  idea,  he  explains. 
It  is  his  wish  that,  for  a  few  nights,  I  consent  to  occupy  the  same  bed 
with  tint  creature  M61anie,  our  servant  girl.  I  don't  say,  Madame 
Lebigre,  that  Monsieur  I'Abb^  is  altogether  without  good  qualities, 
otherwise  I  should  long  since  have  chosen  another  asylum — but  of  what 
value  are  any  good  qualities  when  they  are  eaten  up  by  selfishness  ?  To 
g^tify  these  strangers — people  without  a  sou — I  was  to  be  made  a 
Bacrifioe!" 

"  I  perceive.     At  once  then  you  refused.     I  like  courage." 

^  The  words,  Madame  Lebigre,  were  on  my  Hps,  and  I  don't  know 
jrhj  they  were  not  pronounced — perhaps ;  because  I  reflected  that  the 
flower  of  my  fife,  since  the  death  of  my  adored  Gembloux,  had  been 
bestowed  upon  Monsieur  TAbb^;  but  whatever  were  my  reasons,  I  de- 
Toured  my  indignation  in  silence.  Useless  all  other  objections :  these 
people  were  invited,  and  so  they  must  come.  Until  the  day  arrived,  you 
may  suppose,  Madame  Lebigre,  that  I  did  not  occupy  myself  in  gather- 
ing rose-leaves  to  make  their  beds." 

The  old  fruit-woman  diuckled,  and  again  offered  her  box. 

"  And  what  kind  of  folks  are  they  ?"  she  inquired. 
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**  That  is  not  a  difficult  question  to  answer ;  oh  no,  it  is  only  too  easy. 
When  I  tell  you  that  I  never  saw  such  a  person  as  that  MaJname  Per- 
rotin,  you  will  readily  understand.  Figure  to  yourself  in  the  beginnin^^ 
one  who  cannot  speak  French—not  even  the  common  paiais  of  M61anie. 
Then  the  way  in  which  she  is  dressed  !  I  thought  I  should  have  burst 
with  laughter  the  moment  I  set  eyes  on  her.  Such  a  bonnet !  Made, 
I  suppose,  in  England.  It  is  enough  to  make  one  die,  only  to  look  at 
it !  Her  age  ?  Oh,  who  can  tell !  Far,  very  far  from  young,  my  dear 
Madame  Lebigre.  Her  looks  ?  To  me  anything  but  pleasing.  I  detest 
what  people  call  a  colour :  those  Englishwomen  always  have  one — ^lil^ 
beetroot.  And  instead  of  dark  hair,  like  yours  or  mine,  foncy  a  pale 
brown — just  like  the  dirt  on  one's  shoes,  and  hanging  about  her  faoe  in 
long  curls.  Her  child  ?  Um !  I  have  my  suspicions !  Unless  a  red 
face  makes  a  resemblance,  I  see  none  between  them.  However,  he  mojf 
be  her  child;  certainly  he  cannot  be  the  son  of  Monsieur  Perrotin* 
That,  after  all,  is  his  affair !  To  me  it  is  nothing.  But  whoever  the 
boy  belongs  to  they  have  no  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  him,  and  I,  for 
my  part,  predict  him  a  bad  future.'' 

Madame  Lebifire  professionally  observed,  in  proverbial  Norman  phrase : 
<<  Blossoms,  you  know,  are  not  apples,  and  apples  are  not  cider.  Bat 
what  of  Monsieur  Perrotin  himsw  ?" 

*'  He,  at  least,  is  old.  Long  and  dry,  as  a  broomstick,  with  a  note 
like  the  bill  of  a  woodcock !  When  the  revolution  was,  ten  yean  ago, 
he  ran  away  from  Paris  while  they  were  fighting  in  the  streets  for  the 
tri-colored  nag  and  our  brave  citizen-king."  (Maidame  Gemblouz  was  a 
furious  Orleanist.)  "He  went  to  England,  that  miserable  country! 
Now  he  comes  here  to  be  a  schoolmaster,  they  say.  To  teach  French 
and  I  don't  know  what  besides  in  Rouen,  with  our  superb  academy  and 
all  its  professors,  and  Monsieur  I'Abb^  at  their  head  !  He  had  better 
begin  with  his  wife  and  that  impudent  boy,  who,  like  his  mother,  la 
imorant — as  ignorant,  my  dear  Madame  Lebim,  as  that  pumpkin !  He 
thought  to  make  friends  with  Bijou— come  here.  Bijou,  my  darling — 
but  my  pretty  dog  knows  how  to  show  his  teeth — and  then  the  little 
gamin,  he  threatened  to  kick  my  poor  innocent,  my  cherished  one,  but 
Bijou  took  refuge  in  my  arms.  Judge,  then,  if  I  have  not  reason  to 
dislike  that  boy  I  Oh,  they  are  altogether  an  odious,  a  dengning  fomiiy. 
But,  thank  Heaven,  they  are  gone  at  last !  In  another  week  we  ahoidd 
have  been  eaten  out  of  nouse  and  home !" 

"  And  where  are  they  gone  ?     From  Rouen  ?" 

*^  Would  to  Heaven  that  had  been  so  !  No,  Madame  Lebigre,  only 
into  the  next  street.  Not  three  hundred  yards  off.  Monsieur  FAbb^ 
wished  them  to  be  near  him.  In  my  opinion  they  would  be  near  enough 
on  the  other  side  of  Paris,  or  back  again  in  that  poor,  wretched  country 
of  England.  But  I  must  say  adieu,  Madame  Lebigre,  for  I  have  a  doxen 
friends  to  call  upon  to-day." 

''  Well,  Madame  Gembloux,  good  company  must  part,  as  Ring  Dago* 
bert  said  to  his  dogs.  But  I  should  like  to  see  this  strange  Englishwoman 
who  is  unable  to  speak  French.  Perhaps  next  Sunday  she  will  be  conung 
here  to  church !" 

<<  Church!    Here!"  screamed  Madame  Gembloux.    '<  God  forbid.    Do 
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not  suppose  I  hate  that  woman  without  reason.    My  religion  tells  me  to 
do  so.     She  is  a  heretic !" 

While  Madame  Lebigre  was  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  Madame 
Gembloux  caught  up  Bijou  and  disappeared  round  the  comer,  to  repeat 
the  story  of  her  wrongs  in  every  house  she  entered. 


CHAPTBB  XV. 
vox— ET  PBiBTBBBA  RimL. 

An  entirely  new  life  opened  upon  Rachel  and  her  adopted  child.  It 
was  new  also  to  Monsieur  Perrodn,  for  he  had  returned  to  France  in 
quite  a  fresh  character,  being  now  a  married  man  and  quasi  pere  de 
farnXUe.  Thb  latter  yicarious  duty  he  performed  with  all  the  energy  and 
all  the  awkwardness  which  usually  characterise  the  acceptor  of  a  substi- 
tuted progeny,  taking  our  example  from  the  familiar  instance  of  a  hen 
that  rears  a  duckling.  But  consanguinity  itself  could  scarcely  have  drawn 
closer  the  tie  which  subsisted  between  Hachel  and  little  Wat.  The  boy 
knew  no  other  mother,  and  as  Rachel  had  no  means  of  showing  his  riffht 
to  the  name  of  Cobham — Mrs.  Scrope  having  taken  possession  of  her 
dauffhter's  marriage  certificate,  with  the  intention,  no  doubt,  of  destroying 
it— he  went  by  the  name  of  Walter  Perrotin. 

We  have  heard  how  the  newly-arrived  family  were  established  in 
the  imniediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Abbe  Ramier.  It  was  feu:  away 
from  the  centre  of  the  city's  busy  life,  in  a  street  that  seemed  almost 
deserted,  such  a  one  as  may  be  seen  in  all  large  French  towns, 
where  the  principal  suburban  feature  is  the  absence  of  all  pavement 
the  non-existence  of  lamps,  the  length  of  the  garden  walls,  and  the 
shut-up  look  of  the  houses.  On  the  same  principle,  I  suppose,  that 
makes  the  liveliest  animals  burrow  in  the  loneliest  places,  our  mercurial 
neighbours  care  little  where  they  make  their  homes,  being  strengthened 
in  their  indifference  by  the  fiEUSt  that  if  they  really  had  homes  they  would 
never  know  where  to  pass  their  evenings.  Monsieur  FerroUn,  thoueh 
not  without  a  share  of  the  gay  temperament  of  his  countrymen,  had  a 
better  reason  for  feeling  satisfied  with  the  choice  of  his  abode ;  it  was  the 
cheanest  part  of  Rouen,  and,  to  a  studious  man  like  himself,  quietness, 
whicli  no  one  could  deny  to  the  locality,  was  an  additional  recommenda- 
tion. To  live  cheaply  was,  in  every  respect,  desirable,  for  all  his  economies 
yielded  only  just  enough  to  make  it  out  upon,  but  he  never  allowed  his 
wife  to  suppose  that  Walter  was  in  the  slightest  degree  a  charge :  if  he 
sought  for  the  means  of  increasing  their  income,  it  was,  he  alleged,  the 
better  to  provide  for  the  boy's  future,  not  because  of  its  bebg  absolutely 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  meet  current  expenses. 

A  Teacher  of  Languages,  who  has  passed  ten  years  in  a  foreign  coun* 
try,  possesses  a  kind  of  ex^officxo  right  to  be  considered  master  of  die 
one  which  he  has  been  daily  accustomed  to  hear,  and  Monsieur  Perrotin, 
fully  believing  tiiat  he  possessed  tbe  necessary  qualifications,  did  not 
hesitate  to  announce  his  intention  of  giving  lessons  in  English  to  the  in« 
habitants  of  Rouen.  He  accordingly  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the 
prindpal  newspaper  of  that  city,  in  which  he  stated,  that  **  having  long 
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icsidad  in  London  and  its  immedwto  neighbonrliood,  wheie  the  purest 
English  is  spoken/'  he  undertook  to  qualify  the  sons  of  merduottBy  maun. 
fiictoxerSy  and  othas,  who  might  be  desirona  of  acquiring  a  gnunmatieal 
knowledge  of  that  langnage,  '*  together  with  a  fiudtlest  pronundation.'' 
This  advertisement,  backed  by  the  influence  of  the  Abb6  Bamier,  aooa 
procured  him  several  pupils,  whom  he  attended  en  viUe,  and  if  we  in 
England  owe  any  grudge  against  William  the  Norman  for  baring  con- 
quered us,  we  may  console  ourselves,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  by  the 
way  in  which  the  Normans  of  Bouen  were  compelled  to  endure  the  Eng- 
lish yoke  as  exemplified  in  the  teaching  of  Monsieur  Ferrotin.  Of  more 
poritive  Talue,  fortunately,  was  the  instruction  in  his  own  toogoe  which 
ke  gave  to  Walter,  who,  being  of  quick  intelligence  and  good  natoral 
p«*ts,  made  rerj  rapid  progress,  as  much  to  the  satisfiMStion  d  hm  master 
as  to  the  unbounded  astonishment  of  BacbeL  She  did  not  partienlarij 
shine  in  lingual  accomplishments,  and  pnTately  entertained  an  opinion 
diat  eyerybody  ought  to  be  made  to  speak  English — because,  as  she  taad, 
it  was  so  easy !  What  she  did  shine  in,  however,  was  the  art  of  makiBg 
a  happy  home,  and  though  her  husband  had  left  the  land  where  comfort 
is  supposed  exclusively  to  dwell,  he  found  it  always  when  he  returned  to 
his  own  fireside.  To  a^^iere  this  end,  Sachel  had,  of  eonrse,  to  battle  for 
it  with  Loubette,  her  femme  de  menage,  but  in  lihe  end  Ae  always  guned 
the  day,  a  circumstance  which  greatly  increased  the  ilLwill  of  Madame 
Gembloux,  who  secretly  iaiorroed  herself  of  everything  diat  went  on  in 
Monsieor  Perrotin's  establishment,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  inveighing 
bitterly  against  all  foreign  iunorations.  The  gouvemant^s  spitcAilness 
was  kept  alire — not  that  its  extinction  was  by  any  means  Ukdy — hj  the 
increasing  kindness  of  the  Abbe  Bamier  towards  '^  those  ^igiiah.'' 
Walter  speedily  became  a  great  fietvourite  with  him,  and  die  abb6,  Imn- 
salf  a  person  of  family  aud  accustomed  to  good  society,  took  pskhs  to 
form  the  boy's  manners,  and  elevate  him  above  the  conditioB  in  whieh  he 
was  accidentally  placed. 

In  this  quiet  way  two  or  three  years  glided  on,  with  nothiag  to  ifistnrh 
their  even  ten<».  At  last  an  erent  of  more  than  ordiDaiy  interest 
occurred.  It  arose  out  of  circumstances  which  reqnire  a  few  words 
of  itttrodnction. 

From  a  very  early  period  there  existed,  in  various  parts  o£  Eoorope, 
ittstitutioos  which  mul  been  the  means  of  propagating,  in  aU  CatiMie 
oountries,  the  science  of  ecclesiastical  music  In  France  these  institn* 
tkms  bore  the  name  of  MaiiriseSy  and  there  was  scarcely  a  great  city 
with  whose  cadiedral  service  was  not  associated  an  eitahhshment  fc^ 
musical  instruction,  the  most  notable  being  those  of  Paris,  Metx,  Trojf«s, 
lATons,  Bordeaux,  Meaux,  and  Bouen.  Though  the  original  ohfect 
of  the  Maitrises  was  the  cultivation  of  sacred  nrasic,  its  dirasiora 
did  not  exelude  from  their  teaching  that  whieh  was  profime,  sod  prac- 
tioe  was  permitted  as  well  on  the  piano  as  on  the  organ.  The  ren>- 
lution  of  1791,  which  sw^t  away,  for  a  time,  everj^ng  that  p«p- 
tained  to  Christian  worship,  destroyed  the  Maitrises,  and  scattsred  far 
smd  wide  the  whole  race  of  organists  and  full  fire  thousand  eaihedral- 
nngers,  the  greater  part  of  whom  never  had  the  means  of  resuming  their 
ooeuparions.     In  consequence  of  the  schools  of  music  being  thos  entirdy 
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Tuined,  the  Paris  Conservatoire  was  established  in  1826,  and  attempts 
were  made  elsewhere  to  place  the  Maitrises  on  their  former  footing. 
The  cathedral  of  Bouen  was  too  rich  in  musical  traditions  to  be  over- 
looked by  those  who  had  at  heart  the  renovation  of  choral  science,  and 
by  degrees,  with  effort,  the  old  institution  was  once  more  established. 
To  endow  its  purpose  with  vigour,  restrictions  were  set  aside,  and  in- 
struction was  not  confined  to  any  religious  denomination. 

Of  all  people  in  the  world  a  musical  enthusiast  is  the  one  who  considers 
the  end  more  than  the  means  by  which  it  is  accomplished,  and  amongst 
musical  enthusiasts,  Monsieur  Cantagrel  of  Rouen  held  a  very  high  place. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Abb^  Ramier,  and  it  so  happened  that 
he  was  with  him  one  day,  when  he  suddenly  stopped  in  the  midst  of  an 
afiHimt,ed  conversation  on  the  subject  of  his  darling  MaUrise  to  listen 
to  some  sounds  which  proceeded  from  the  court-yard  b^w«  They  were 
the  words  of  a  song  in  a  foreign  language,  and  the  singer  was  Walter* 

He  had  gone  that  morning  to  see  the  abb^,  as  was  his  frequent 
custom,  but  access  had  been  denied  by  Madame  Gemblooz,  who  said  her 
master  was  too  busy  to  be  disturbed,  and  desired  him  to  go  away.  Walter 
had  no  greater  Ukmg  fi>r  the  old  gouvemante  than  she  for  all  his  £unily, 
and  coolly  told  her  that,  as  his  time  was  of  no  consequence,  he 
wonkL  wait  till  the  Mak  was  disengaged.  So  he  sat  himself  down 
on  the  brink  of  the  old  well  in  the  court-yard,  and  amused  himself 
as  well  as  he  was  able.  He  would  willingly  have  pelted  Bijoa,  who  held 
as  small  a  place  in  his  regard  as  Madame  Gemblouz,  and  she,  for  her 

Crt,  wodld  not  have  minded  tumbling  Walter  into  the  well,  if  she  could 
ve  done  so  with  impunity ;  but  as  both  the  belligerent  parties  had  tbeir 
hands  tied,  they  only  sat  and  looked  askance  at  each  other,  Madame 
GembloiUL  occupying  the  doorway  of  the  house  with  her  knitting,  and 
thus  effectually  preventing  Walter  from  gaining  admission  without  her 
leave. 

When  a  boy  is  balked  of  his  purpose,  and  can't  do  the  thing  he 
wishes,  he  usually  has  recourse  to  whistling  or  singing.  Walter  be- 
gialed  the  moments  by  an  effort  in  the  last-named  departenent  of  art,  his 
uieme  being  the  adventures  of  an  elderiy  female  whose  reputation  tot 
tnetcUnlity  did  not  stand  very  high  amongst  her  neighbours.  That 
Walter  applied  the  song  to  Madame  Gembloux  was  phnn  enough,  and 
though  i^  could  not  1^  any  possibility  understand  a  word  of  it,  he 
lodged  her  full  in  tile  face  while  he  sang,  beginning  in  a  very  low  key, 
and,  as  he  grew  bolder,  gradually  rising  to  tl^  very  top  of  his  voice,  for 
the  amiable  purpose  of  irritating  her — a  design  in  which  he  was  quke 
e«cocsifii].  I  wish,  for  the  muse's  sake,  that  Walter  had  selected  a 
nobler  specimen  of  the  Briti^  ballad,  but,  to  say  tiie  truth,  his  repertory 
was  HButed;  moreover,  he  had  learnt  it  horn  Rachel,  whbh  was  quite 
enough  to  make  it  a  favourite  with  hnn.  So  he  began,  with  a  running 
aoeompaniment  of  colloquy,  in  an  under  tone : 

"There  was  an  old  woman,  and  what  do  you  think? — 
Yes,  you  may  look,  Madame  Gembloux — 

What  do  you  think? 
She  liv'd  upon  nothinff  but  victuals  and  drink, 
Yictuab  and  drink — 
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Frogs  and  soope  maigre^  Madame  Gembloux, — 

▼ere  the  diief  of  her  diet — 
though  I  don't  think  you'd  stick  at  roast  beef  and  plom-pudding,  if  tibey 
came  in  your  way,  Madame  Gembloox — 

Frogs  and  sonpe  malgre  were  the  chief  of  her  diet. 
And  yet  this  old  woman" — 

here  be  began  to  quaver  in  famous  style — 

"  would  neyer-^ie-Tcr, 
Never,  never,  never,  ne-ve-e^-r  be  quiet ! 

And  that's  what  you  never  will  be,  old  Madame  Gembloux — ne-ver, 
ne-vcr — n-e-e— " 

^'  Mon  Dieu !"  what  a  delicious  organ,"  exclaimed  Monsieur  Caotagr^ 
who  had  placed  himself  at  the  abba's  window  to  listen^  and  was  able  no 
longer  to  control  his  admiration.  ^*  What  a  charming  voice ;  but  bow 
ve^  ill-regulated !" 

Walter  looked  up  and  stopped,  blushing  all  crimson  to  the  very  roots 
ofliishair. 

**  Ill-regulated — ah,"  muttered  Madame  Gembloux — ^*  not  the  voice 
only,  but  the  good-for-nothing  singer  into  the  bargain." 

This  complunent,  however,  did  not  reach  the  ears  of  Monsieur  Can- 
tagreL 

<'  Who  are  you?"  he  called  out. 

But  by  this  time  the  Abbe  Bamier  had  also  approached  the  window. 

*^  I  can  tell  you,"  he  said ; ''  he  is  the  son  of  my  Mend  and  noghboor. 
Monsieur  Perrotin.  What  are  you  doing  there,  my  little  finend  ? — ^why 
don't  you  come  up  ?" 

''I  wanted  to  do  so,  sir,"  replied  Walter,  ''but  Madame  Gembloux 
said  I  couldn't." 

''  Madame  Gembloux  has  no  taste  for  singing,  then,"  said  Monsieur 
Cantagrel.  ''  But  never  mind,  give  me  that  lovely  song  agfun  in  the 
open  air." 

In  the  presence  of  any  one  he  knew,  Walter  could  have  sung  all  day 
unbidden,  but  when  a  stranger  asked  him  he  became  dumb. 

**  Ah,"  said  Monsieur  Canta^el,  laughing,  ''  he  suffers  firom  the  usual 
malady :  modesty,  like  the  si^t  of  a  wolf,  has  taken  away  his  voice. 
But  you  must  sing  again,  and  to  me  only.     First  of  all,  come  here." 

Walter  did  not  re&se  this  request,  but  almost  hustling  Madame  Gem- 
bloux, and  literally  treading  on  Bijou's  tail,  who  began  yelping,  he  ran 
up-stairs. 

"  And  pray,  my  fnend,"  said  Monsieur  Cantagrel,  when  the  abb6  had 
patted  Walter  on  the  head  and  presented  him — ''  pray  who  tau^t  yoa 
— I  won't  say  to  sing,  for  you  know  nothing  about  that — ^but  to  use  your 
voice  in  that  extraordinary  manner  ?" 

« I  don't  know,  mr,"  answered  Walter,  as  red  as  before — "  I  think  I 
taught  myself." 

"  Ah,  we  must  ^ve  you  a  better  teacher.     Should  you  like  to  learn  ?" 

"  Very  much,  sir." 

"  And  sing  here,  in  our  cathedral  ?" 

Walter  hesitated.  ''  I  can  only  sing  two  or  three  English  songs,  sir. 
They  won't  do  for  the  cathedral." 
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^  Pardieu  !**  returned  Monrieor  Cantagrel,  laughin|^  agun  ;  ^  I  shotild 
think  not.     Ton  shall  be  accommodated  with  somethwg  better." 

<<  Our  little  friend/'  said  the  abb^  aside,  '<  is  not  of  our  Church.  Mon- 
dear  Perrotin  is  a  good  Catholic,  but  the  boy  and  his  mother  are  Pro- 
testants.'* 

^^  N'importe^"  was  the  rejoinder  of  the  musical  enthusiast.  ^^  He  has 
ihe  finest  voice  I  ever  heara  at  his  age.  We  must  have  him  in  the 
MaUrise:' 

Monsieur  Perrotin  and  Rachel  were  forthwith  consulted.  It  was  sti- 
pulated at  her  earnest  desire — indeed,  without  that  she  would  not  have 
consented — that  the  teaching  was  to  be  purely  secular,  and'  that  being 
freely  conceded  by  Monsieur  Cantagrel,  Walter  forthwith  became  hu 
pupil. 


CHAPTER  ZYI. 
TBS  AirOEL-CHOBISKEB. 

A  TSAB  has  gone  by  since  the  scene  in  the  abba's  court-yard,  and  the 
most  exulting  individiud  in  all  Rouen  is  Monsieur  CantagreL  He  has  a 
threefold  reason  for  rejoicing :  in  the  first  place,  he  was  right  about 
Walter^s  Toioe — ^nothing,  people  say,  can  compare  with  it ;  in  the  next, 
the  praise  bestowed  on  the  smger  is  reflected  on  the  teacher ;  and  finally, 
there  is  the  melody  itself,  which  he  enjoys  as  only  a  musical  enthusiast 
can. 

Monsieur  Perrotin,  though  he  does  not  know  a  note  of  music,  and 
cannot  even  sing  through  ms  nose— like  the  generality  of  Us  country- 
men— takes  great  pride  in  Walter's  newly  dereloped  accomplishment ; 
Rachel  is  proud,  too — at  the  same  time  she  doubts  whether  she  ought  to 
let  them  make  a  chorister  of  Edith's  son ;  the  Abb6  Samier  is  elad,  ac- 
cording to  his  custom,  at  all  that  gives  pleasure  to  his  firiends ;  but  Ma- 
dame Gembloux,  who  understands  nothing  of  philanthropy,  puts  up  a 
secret  prayer^-for  the  five  hundredth  time— that  the  boy  may  bieak 
down  on  some  yery  signal  occasion. 

That  possible  occasion  at  last  presents  itself. 

It  is  the  day  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  the  most  honoured  festival 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chun^  and  all  the  Faithful  in  Rouen  crowd  to 
the  cathedral  to  witness  the  ceremonies  which  attend  it:  some,  also^  are 
there  who  cannot  hiy  daim  to  that  distinctive  epithet,  but  belong — as  it 
were— to  the  Heathen. 

Amongst  the  latter  is  a  group  of  strangers,  consisting  of  a  ^ntieman 
of  middle  age,  a  lady  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  a  very  beautiful  girl,  whose 
extremely  youthful  aspect,  contrasting  with  her  height,  shows  that  she 
cannot  yet  be  in  her  teens ;  these  throe  are  seated,  and  standing  beside 
them  is  a  man  whose  marked  air  of  deference  when  he  Sj^eaks  betokens 
the  valet  de  place  of  a  very  rich  Englishman.  The  prinapal  persons  of 
the  party  are,  indeed,  English,  not  new  to  the  Continent,  but  returning 
home  from  a  long  sojourn  in  Italy.  To  them  a  religious  procession  or 
a  highly  adorned  ^ratival  are  no  novelty,  but  the  lady  has  a  pasaon  for 
•aned  music,  and  is  piqued  by  what  tiiey  have  told  her  at  her  hotel 
of  the  wonders  which  have  been  wrought  by  the  MaUrise.    "  After  the 
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SMiine  Chapel !"  uhe  says,  with  a  oomfafsuMiate  smile ;  ^  but  no  matter, 
we  will  go,  Sir  James."  The  gentlemaa  thus  appealed  to,  if  left  to  Ae 
exercise  of  his  own  free  will,  would  hare  taken  post-horses  fibr  Dieppe  or 
the  steam-boat  to  Havre — whidterer  gave  him  the  chanoe  of  reaching  Eng- 
land soonest — for  the  sights  and  sounds  of  Italy  have  been  to  him  an  ioflie- 
tion,  and  much  rather  wodd  he  have  been  on  the  moors  with  his  setters 
than  listening  to  the  Miserere  fsi  Allegri  beneath  ^  dome  of  St.  Peter's. 
In  fact,  although  he  has  taken  a  long  lease  of  one  of  the  finest  palaoet  in 
Bome,  and  has  bought  a  villa  at  Frascati,  he  always  oomes  home  for  his 
grouse,  leaving  his  ^mily  mi  vUlegguUura,  He  inwardly  <^afes  now  «t 
the  thoughts  of  having  lost  a  whole  week's  shooting — it  being  afa«uij 
the  15th  of  August — but  MikuU  is  of  a  sonewhat  imperioos  diaraeler, 
and  what  she  wishes  is  always  done ;  so,  instead  of  pushing  on,  Sir  James 
takes  his  hat  and  accompanies  his  wife  and  daughter  to  Rouen  caihedraL 
After  all,  no  matter  where  you  have  been  or  whatever  you  may  have 
seen^or  heard,  that  cathedral  is  worth  the  visit,  whether  pacing  the  aisles 
alone  in  the  dim,  religious,  evening  light,  or  standing  amid  the  throng, 
ing  multitude  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  noontide  sun  as  it  streams  through 
the  coloured  panes,  wiA  the  eeneers  swinging  perfume  on  the  air,  and  the 
vaulted  roof  edioing  to  the  organ's  soleam  peaL 

The  strangen  of  whom  we  have  spoken  are  to  placed  in  one  ef  tlie 
tcansents  diat  even  if  they  caonot  see  beyond  die  screen  of  the  ehotr,  tiiej 
are  able  to  hear  every  note  of  the  melody  within,  and  critically  MHa^ 
addresses  beraelf  to  toe  task  of  comparison.  At  first  her  acqnieeoence  is 
placid:  yes,  the  maestro  di  capella  understands  his  metier,'  the  soh 
parts  are  very  fairiy  exeented ;  the  ensemble  is  good ;  hot  to  think  of  eom- 
paring  the  aervice  vrith  Stay,  what  is  that  P  Why  does  it  seem  as  if 
a  wave  of  sound,  siieh  as  never  had  been  heard  before,  fiostad  done  some- 
where beneadi  the  vaulted  eanopy  towards  which  every  eye  is  now 
toined?  Why  does  every  one  hold  his  breath  to  Ksten,  mute  nmtnre  on 
every  iace  ?  liaik,  it  rises— *clear,  sweet,  and  soul-sustaining — toe  hymn 
to  the  Virgin : 

Ave  maris  stdk, 

Dei  mater  abna, 

Atque  semper  virgo, 

Felix  ooeli  porta. 

Surely  that  voice  descends  from  heaven ! 

Again  it  fills  the  vault,  and  the  golden  motes  in  the  sunbeams  tremUe 
with  harmooy. 

It  dies  away, — so  softly,  distantly,  that  "  nothiog  Kves  'twixt  it  and 
silence!" 

Mary  Tunstall  looks  up  with  streaming  eyes. 

<<  That  must  be  an  angel,  mamma!"  fine  whispers. 

Her  mother  does  not  answer :  her  own  cheeks  are  wet. 

Sir  James,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  thinking  of  the  grouse:  music  always 
has  the  effect  of  directinfi^  his  thoughts  to  the  subject  diat,  for  Ae  time, 
interests  him  moat.  J£  he  had  been  hnngry,  he  wouM  have  thoi^t  of 
his  dinner. 

Lady  Tunstall  makes  no  confession  of  bra  impressions,  bat  when  lier 
handkerchief  has  performed  its  office  she  turns  to  the  wUet  de  place^  who 
is  greatly  attendri  by  what  he  has  witnessed,  having  a  perfect  command 
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of  coont^iMDee,  and  askt  kim  who  it  is  to  whom  die  has  just  been  listen- 
ing ?  As  fifty  priests,  like  so  many  bnlli  of  Basan,  are  now  striTnig  to 
roar  down  the  organ,  private  eonversatioa  may  safely  be  resumed.  The 
valet  de  place  informs  Miladi  that  it  is  a  young  pupil  of  Monsiemr 
Cantagrel^  the  director  of  the  Maitri$e — be  reproaches  himself  for  having 
forgotten  die  name  (which  he  neirer  knew)— but  he  teUs  her,  what  is 
even  more  astonishing,  that  the  singer  is  an  English  boy.  Madaou, 
betides,  will  be  anrprifed  to  lean  that  he  does  not  stand  amongst  the 
regnlar  singo^  No— 4fte  la  up  theie  where  eTerrbody  ean  see  luin! 
And  the  valet  de  place  points  to  the  trifarium  gallery  abore  the  choir, 
where  Monsieur  Cantagrel  has  hidden  his  pvpil  behind  a  ricfaiy<«ar?«d 
projection.  More  he  cannot  relate,  for  the  deep  diapason  ceases,  and 
again  the  thrilling  m^ody  of  the  angel-chorister  awakens  all  to  rapt 
attention. 

Thns  the  serrioe  proceeds  to  ite  dose^  and  but  for  the  eoaduct  of  two 
of  the  eongTegation,  I  should  have  sud  ike  delight  was  nniTersaL  These 
two  were  Sir  James  TunstaH,  who  kept  yawning,  furtively,  bebind  his 
hat,  and  Madame  Gembloux,  whose  grim  expresoon  of  coontenaaoe 
plainly  declared  that  Walter's  success  was  wormwood  to  her  leelings — 
figuratiTe  wormwood,  not  the  preparation  of  aJbmnihe  which  ga;v<e  the 
Bastions  tint  to  the  tip  of  her  nose. 

Once  in  the  cathedral,  it  could  not,  of  coarse,  be  quitted  without  a 
complete  examination.  Indeed,  the  smcristaim  had  kept  too  watchful  an 
eye  on  the  strangers  ever  since  they  entered  the  hmlcbng,  to  allow  them 
to  depart  without  a  taste  of  his  qwUkj  as  deerotte,  and  the  raonent  die 
mass  was  ended  and  the  celebrants  weee  senddinff  sway  to  change  their  gmr- 
ments,  he  presented  himself  and  his  keys.  Wida  this  official  character  en 
the  right,  and  the  valet  €k  place  on  the  left,  Lady  Ttmstall  led  the  wav 
— fall  of  rafod  inquiry,  which  was  her  habit  everywhere— ^t  a  paoe  whicn 
soon  kft  her  hnsband  and  daughter  £sr  behind.  They  had  just  lost  sight 
of  her,  and  were  looking  ahoot  them  to  find  whem  she  had  gone,  when 
firom  a  narrow  doonrsy  between  two  pillars,  dose  to  where  they  were 
standing,  issued  an  elderly  man  and  a  handsome  boy  of  ahoot  thirteen 
years  old,  who,  seeing  strangers  so  near,  paased  to  let  then  pass. 

As  the  boy  wore  a  chorister's  dress,  and  evidently  came  firom  the 
upper  part  of  the  building,  it  stmdc  Marpr  Tunstall,  who  had  heard  the 
information  given  to  her  mother,  iiai  m  him  she  beh^d  the  unseen 
singer  of  tibe  triforhum  gallery.  With  the  impdbe  natural  to  her  age 
she  immediately  qpdce  to  hijB. 

^  It  was  you,"  she  said,  ^<  who  sang  so  beantifidly  daring  the  mass  f 
Tell  me,  if  you  please,  what  is  your  name  ?* 

The  boy,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  a  habit  of  blushing,  and  this 
sudden  question,  coupled  with  the  excessive  beauty  of  the  girhsh  speaker, 
sent  the  crimson  tide  at  once  to  his  d^eks. 

""My  name,"  he  returned,  after  a  little  hesitation,  ""is^Waltar. 
What  is  yonrs  ?" 

"  Oh,  mine,"  said  Mary  Tunstall,  laughing-—^  mine  is  of  no  conse- 
quence ;  I  can't  mg  the  least  in  the  wond." 

"  I  v?ish  I  oorfdn't,"  was  Walter's  quidc  reply,  ^  if  it  prevwits  me  from 
knowing  who  you  are.'' 

She  blushed  in  her  turn,  as  she  answered : 
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**  If  you  wish  00  much  to  know>  I  will  tell  you.     I  am  called  Mary  !^ 

<<  Do  you  live  here  ?"  he  asked,  eagerly. 

**  No/'  she  replied.  *^  We  are  only  passbg  ihroiigfa  Rouen.  This  is 
my  papa,  and  mamma  is ^ 

A  few  shrill  words  fully  proclaimed  where  Lady  Tunstall  was. 

'^  Sir  James,  Sir  James,  where  are  you  ?  Come  and  see  Coeur  de 
Lion's  tomhT' 

Thus  summoned,  Sir  James,  who  had  heen  rather  amused  at  the  col- 
loquy hetween  the  children,  shrugged  up  his  shoulders  at  the  interruptioD, 
made  a  slight  inclination  to  Monsieur  Cantagrel,  who  was  Walter's  com- 
panion, and  taking  his  daughter  by  the  hand,  led  her  away.  She  turned 
her  head,  however,  to  look  once  more  at  Walter ;  his  eyes  were  still  fixed 
up<m  her,  and  in  the  glance  of  both  might  have  been  read  the  intel- 
ligence of  mutual  liking.  How  willingly  would  they  each  have  lingered 
to  cement  the  feelmg  which  had  grown  so  swiftly,  but  Monsieur  Canta- 
grel was  quite  as  impatient  to  conduct  his  pupil  to  the  Pr6fet,  who  had! 
desired  to  see  him,  as  Lady  Tunstall  to  ddate  on  all  she  saw ;  and  so 
they  parted,  without  another  word. 

•  Mary  ran  at  once  to  her  mother. 

*  <*  Oh,  mamma !"  she  said,  **  we  have  been  talking  to  the  English  boy 
with  the  beautiful  voice !  He  is  so  nice !  I  wish  you  would  come  and 
speak  to  him." 

<<  What,  the  little  chorister!     Where  is  he?"    . 

But  the  Question  was  asked  in  vain.  The  valet  de  place  could  see  no- 
body when  he  went  into  the  aisle  to  look.  Lady  Tunstall  seemed  vexed. 
She  never  liked  to  be  disappointed,  and  the  quick  interpreter  of  en>re8sion, 
whose  trade  was  that  study,  volunteered  a  means  of  gratifying  the  desire 
of  MUadi.  He  knew  a  person  very  well,  the  gouvernante  of  the  Abb6 
Ramier,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  director  of  the  MaUrise  : 
from  her  he  could  obtain  all  that  was  wanted ;  if  ilft2eu£i' desired  to  see  the 
chorister-boy,  the  gouvernante  no  doubt  would  hasten  to  have  the  honour 
of  bringing  him  to  Miladis  hotel.  The  proposition  was  agreeable  to 
Lady  Tunstall,  and  it  was  settled  that  when  the  sight-seeing  for  the  day 
was  over,  the  valet  de  place  should  go  to  Madame  Gembloux  and  mention 
Miladies  wishes. 

At  a  late  hour  that  evening  the  valet  de  place  appeared  before  Lady 
Tunstall.  He  was,  he  said,  au  desespoir.  Such  a  thing  as  a  failure  had 
never  occurred  in  all  his  life  before  ;  ne  had  been  unable  to  find  the  pretty 
English  boy,  not  firom  any  nedect  of  his,  but  the  gouvernante^  Madame 
Gembloux,  of  whom  he  had  asked  many  questions,  could  give  no  informa- 
tion concerning  the  object  of  his  search :  all  she  said  was  that  the  boy 
had  been  taken  into  the  country,  and  would  be  absent,  she  knew,  fiur 
several  days. 

I  will  not  say  that  Mary  Tunstall  cried  when  she  heard  this  piece  of 
felse  intelli^nce,  but  she  sat  very  qmet  all  the  rest  of  the  evening,  as  if 
she  were  thmking  deeply.  Milaai,  more  philosophical — or,  perhaps,  more 
capricious— said  it  was  of  no  consequence ;  ana,  turning  to  Sir  James, 
told  him  she  should  leave  Rouen  very  early  next  morning. 

In  this  manner — ^throu&^h  the  treachery  of  Madame  Gembloux — ^Wal- 
ter lost  the  opportunity  of  being  recognised  by  his  mother's  &mily. 
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In  the  midst  of  our  social  mischances,  the  memory  of  which  is  still 
''green  in  onr  souls  " — ^while  a  thousand  political  failures  and  the  general 
wreck  of  statesmanship  declare  how  easily  the  world  is  mtf-govemed — ^it 
is  a  comfort  to  be  assured  on  every  hand  that  we  are  to  have  a  good 
exhibition.  Magna  Charta  and  the  £ill  of  Rights  are  fine  things  in  their 
way,  but  somehow  or  other  there  is  always  something  to  mend  in  our 
Bzccdlent  British  Constitution,  and  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  years  we  find 
ourselyes  yery  nearly  in  the  place  where  we  beg^n.  This,  luckily,  is  not 
the  case  with  British  Art,  which  year  by  year  goes  on  improving.  The 
era  of  imitation  has  passed,  and  self-reliance  is  manifestly  the  principle 
of  the  modem  British  school  of  painting:  our  artists  have  resources 
within  them  on  which  they  do  not  fear  to  depend,  and  while  they  study 
with  care  and  reverently  listen  to  sound  doctrine,  they  trust  to  their  own 
wings  for  independent  flight.  But  our  purpose  is  not  a  homily : — let  us 
adduce  our  proofs. 

Mr.  Frith's  "  Derby  Day  "  is  a  picture,  fairly  to  describe  which  would 
fill  as  much  space  as  we  have  allotted  ourselves  for  this  general  notice. 
Let  the  reader  imagine  himself  on  Epsom  Downs  within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  of  the  start,  wmle  all  the  humours  of  the  race-course— -some  of  them 
BO  longer  extantr — ^are  at  their  height,  he  then  has  the  scene  before  him 
such  as  can  only  be  seen  on  that  spot,  such  as  can  only  be  represented 
by  an  artist  so  observant  as  Mr.  Frith.  Those  who  don't  go  to  the  Derby 
this  year,  may  remain  at  home  content  if  they  pay  their  shilling  to  see 
this  wonderful  picture — and  succeed  in  getting  near  enough  to  see  it. 
We  guarantee  them  every  enjoyment  of  the  course,  even  that  of  the 
crowd! 

Mr.  Egg,  who  loves  to  tell  his  story  completely,  has  a  very  remarkable 
picture,  which  he  symbolises  as  "  Past "  and  "  Present  ** — the  last  repre- 
senting a  twofold  simultaneous  action.  It  is  a  series  of  three  subjects  on 
one  line.  We  read  the  Past  first.  A  husband  has  just  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  his  wife's  infidelity ;  seated  in  a  room,  furnished  with  evenr 
luxurious  appliance,  he  crushes  beneath  his  feet  a  small  pink  note  which 
reveab  the  story  of  his  dishonour ;  the  guilty  woman  has  thrown  herself 
on  her  fiice  in  the  agony  of  discovery ;  at  a  little  distance  two  pretty 
children  are  building  houses  of  card,  and  as  they  turn  in  fear  and  wonder 
the  crumbling  edifices  denote  only  too  truly  how  their  own  house  has 
been  brought  to  the  groimd.  The  Present  then  shows  itself.  Mother 
and  children  are  gadng  at  the  same  moon  in  the  stillness  of  the  same 
midnight  hour:  she,  a  wretched,  degraded  outcast,  in  the  last  stage  of 
miserable  abandonment,  from  the  dry  arches  of  the  Adelphi  looking  out 
upon  the  river ;  they,  £rom  a  poor  lodging  where  they  now  live  in  their 
orphaned  condition,  sadly  thinking  of  what  fate  has  overtaken  their  only 
surviving  parent.  Such  is  the  sentiment  of  this  masterly  work,  the 
execution  of  which  is  faultiess. 
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Mr.  Hart  has  at  length  resolved  to  show  the  world  that  the  highest 
reaches  of  Art,  ou  which  he  annually  discourses  with  so  much  eloquence 
and  perspicuity,  are  attainable  by  his  own  efforts.  He  has  chosen  a 
lofty  theme,  and  treated  it  with  corresponding  dignity.  The  subject  is 
the  memorable  attempt  of  Athaliah  to  prevent  the  coronation  of  Joash, 
as  we  find  it  recorded  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles  and  Kings.  The 
solemn  inauguration  of  the  boy-king  has  just  taken  place  as  the  daughter 
of  Jeaeb^  rushes  into  the  Temple :  the  people  are  prostratbig  theni»lves 
before  the  throne,  the  trumpeters  are  pealii^  forth  Botes  of  jabiktion, 
the  singers  are  uplifting  their  Yoioes  to  the  mvsie  of  their  tea-gtriuged 
harps,  the  princes  and  warrior^tribes  are  rejoicing,  the  High  Priest^  with 
outstretched  hands,  is  blessing  the  Lord's  aootnted,  and  AAaMah,  m  all 
the  ^lendour  of  her  beauty  and  gorgeousness  of  her  array,  has  oome  to 
meet  her  doom !  The  picture  is  full  o£  life  and  movement,  and  wUle  it 
is  marked  throughout  by  powerful  eontrasts,  all  its  parts  eombne  into 
one  great  action — ^the  anticipated  climax  is  ever  present ;  in  cokMir,  in 
drawing,  and  in  expression,  the  work  is  irreproadiabl^  and  as  a  study  of 
Hebraic  and  Assyrian  ardiaeology  we  can  imi^ne  nothing  more  aeca- 
rate.  Mr.  Hart  has  also  painted  a  very  attractive  portrait :  a  foil-lai^tii ' 
of  Tussoon  Pasha,  the  eldest  son  of  Uie  present  nder  of  Egypt,  and  tin 
grandson  of  Mehemet  Ali — a  lively  boy,  with  a  sparkling,  snaiHi^  &oe^ 
wearing  all  the  trappings  of  a  full-grown  warrior. 

Public  report  has  already  spoken  of  Mr«  Ward's  new  pictvres,  b«t  not 
more  favourably  than  they  deserve.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppoeo  that 
Ceremonials  are  necessarily  uninteresting :  hundreds  of  wdi-known  pic- 
tures attest  the  contrary,  and  wh«i — as  in  the  instance  of  "  The  In^al- 
lation  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  as  a  Knight  of  the  Garter'' — a 
remarkable  historusal  fact  is  illustrated,  we  gladly  accept  the  8ub§eei 
even  for  its  own  sake  alone.  The  ^^  whiriigig  of  Time"  has  wrought 
few  dianges  more  extraordinary  than  that  whidi  brought  the  prisoaer 
of  Ham  a  g^est  to  Windsor  Castle — the  nephew  of  Bonaparte  to  receive 
knighthood  at  the  hands  of  the  granddaughter  of  George  III. .'  The 
event,  however,  is  now  matter  of  Historvi  and  in  desiring  that  it 
should  be  recorded  by  the  first  Instorical  pamter  of  the  day,  me  Queen 
has  shown  in  what  light  she  views  it  But  if  History  lent  its  attiactioa 
to  the  subject,  the  technicalities  of  a  ceremonial  rendered  the  treatment 
difficult.  Mr.  Ward,  however,  has  conquered  every  ^ficvdty,  and  con- 
verted the  scene  into  a  picture  on  which  no  one  can  look  withoat 
admiration.  All  the  portraits  are  excellent-^hose  especially  of  her 
Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  his  beautiful  consort,  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  and  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  the  latter  acquiring  an  additional 
value  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  last  portrait  ever  painted  <rf  a  noble- 
man whose  premature  death  is  so  universally  deplored.  Mr.  Ward's 
second  work  has  not  only  histcnrtcal  claims  to  notice,  bat  is  essentially 
more  picturesque  than  the  first.  The  subject  is  th»  visit  paid  by  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  and  Queen  Victoria  to  the  Umh  of  NapJeoo  I. 
By  the  happy  accident  of  a  thunderstorm,  which  made  the  visit  aa 
impromptu,  the  painter,  in  rendering  it  literally,  has  escaped  formalitj. 
The  Emperor  of  the  Frem^  the  Queen,  and  their  attendants — ^induding 
the  veteran  Count  Omano^  the  only  survivor  of  the  Adieux  de  Fentaina^ 
bleau—are  grouped  on  one  side  of  the  tomb,  the  Princess  Mathilde,  the 
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Pcinoe  Conflort,  the  Friooees  Royal,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  6taad  on 
t2ie  other,  and  in  iiie  oeatre,  in  an  attitude  of  earnest  devotion,  kneels 
the  yeBerable  curi  of  the  Invalides,  oEermg  up  a  prayer  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  aUiaoce  between  France  and  England.  It  is  not 
posaiUe  to  look  upon  the  scene  without  emotion,  so  many  and  such 
powerM  associaiions  being  conjured  up.  As  a  picture,  Mr.  Ward's 
*'  Aiioe  Lisle"  will  be  new  to  the  publk^  It  is  the  original  work  from 
which  he  digued  the  firesoo  now  in  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  and  is  a 
■KWt  masterly  production,  remarkable  aHke  for  vigorous  drawing,  fine 
colevr,  and  depth  of  ei^ression. 

0£ben  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  offer  our  tribute  of  praise  to  the 
AoadeBioian's  aocomplbhed  wife — who  deserves  to  havo  a  seat  amongst 
the  Forty — the  reason  for  doing  so  was  never  so  great  as  now.  la 
''  Howard's  Farewdl  to  Ei^land,"  Mrs.  Ward  has  established  an  abiding 
rep«t«doQ:  her  rank  as  an  artist  is  now  fixed  beyond  the  reach  of  oaviL 
Trothfttlness,  teademess,  aiMl  simplicity,  are  the  befitting  charaoteristios 
of  dus  wiellnmagined  and  well-painted  picture.  The  *'  farewdl"  consists 
,  in  the  last  of  one  of  those  habitual  visits  of  the  great  philanthrc^t  to  his 
Cardington  tenants,  where  ever3rthing  indicates  the  benevolenoe  of  his 
character  and  the  trusting  sympathy  which  so  much  virtue  awakened. 
The  sentiment  ^oughout  is  of  the  purest  kind,  and  the  thousand  minute 
details  by  whidi  the  subject  is  embellished  are  perfect.  Reproduced  as 
mm  eognAvrng  every  one  will  yearn  to  possess  it. 

Mr.  Frank  Stone  gives  us  more  *'  subject"  this  year  than  we  have  over 

jet  had  irom  him ;  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  in  enlarging  the 

area  of  his  work  he  has  known  how  to  enhance  its  value.     For  the  last 

two  or  three  years  the  public  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  experiences 

on  the  coast  round  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  and  very  charming  have  been  the 

productions  in  which,  w£ti  an  equally  faithful  and  poetical  pencil,  the 

habits  and  occupations  of  the  picturesque  inhabitants  of  that  Bhore  have 

been,  rendered.    But  in  *<  The  Missing  Vessel" — whidi  is  the  title  of  Mr. 

Sbone'f  new  picture — the  pleasure  afforded  by  the  most  careful  delineation 

of  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life  becomes  only  a  secondary  consideration^ 

the  spectator's  attention   bmng   arrested,  and  his  strongest  emotioas 

awakened,  by  a  scene  of  human  sufi^ng  of  which  the  heart  at  onoe 

claims  its  fnA  share.     On  one  of  those  stormy  days  that  always  causes  a 

•dr  amongst  a  fisher  population,  some  thirty  people  are  gathered  on  the 

hench  to  watch  for  the  return  of  the  boats  that  went  out  Uie  night  heiare 

to  sea.     All  but  one  have  come  back  in  safety,  and  on  the  doubtful  fsite 

of  this  missing  vessel  the  whole  interest  is  centred.    Although  those  who 

lose  the  most  have  already  yielded  to  despair,  doubt  still  exists  in  the 

aatnds  of  some.     In  the  o^itral  group,  on  a  rough  stone  platform,  is  a 

VO«ng  man,  whose  quick  eye  has  discovered  a  sail  in  the  distance,  which 

he  fimcies  is  the  one  they  are  looking  for,  and  he  eagerly  directs  the 

seardi  of  another,  his  elder,  who,  with  straining  brow  is  sweepii]^  the  ' 

hoaxowL  with  his  telescope,  while  beyond  these  two  a  third  is  gaaing 

steadily  mider  his  hand  to  discover  the  object  spoken  of:  the  same  un- 

-oertainty  is  also  suggested  in  the  action  of  a  woman,  who,  catchii^  at 

lio^  anziovsly  «{iiestions  the  oMest  and  most  experienced  of  the  party  of 

WEKkdiert.    There  are  two  persons,  however,  who  neither  doubt  nor  hsipe. 

Of  these,  one  is  a  young  mother  with  her  first  child,  the  wife  of  the 

2o2 
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patron  of  the  roissing  vessel ;  thoroueUy  abaitue  by  her  grief^  she  sits 
mute  and  helpless  behind  the  rest ;  at  her  side  her  aged  mouier  has  fiaOen 
on  her  knees  in  prayer,  and  near  her  is  a  happy  wife,  whose  husband  has 
returned,  looking  tender  compassion  on  the  bereaved  one.  The  second 
sufferer  is  a  tall,  handsome  girl,  who  stands,  statue-like,  in  the  fbr^;round, 
looking  despairingly  seaward,  where  her  lover  she  believes  lies  buried.  A 
different  feeling  appears  on  the  face  of  a  young  suitor  close  to  her,  who 
cannot  shut  out  the  hope  that  her  sorrow  may  one  day  prove  his  own  joy, 
though  the  accomplishment  of  his  desires  may  cause  more  than  one 
heartache  elsewhere.  Of  minor  incidents  this  clever  picture  is  fuU,  with- 
out in  the  least  disturbing  the  leading  sentiment:  there  are  women 
easing  a  boat  which  some  sturdy  fellows  are  hauling  up  the  beadi,  there 
are  mussel-gathering,  bare-legged  girls  wending  homewards — there  are 
men  slowly  toiling  up  the  steep  road  that  climbs  the  cli£^  and  at  its 
summit  appears  a  crowd  of  villagers  headed  by  the  cure,  who  anxLooaly 
approach  to  learn  the  news ;  animation  and  excitement  inform  every  part 
of  the  subject,  and,  among  the  merits  of  its  treatment,  brilliancy  of 
colour,  carefulness  of  finish,  a  perfect  daylike  effect  and  a  fine  background 
of  sea :  sky  and  land  deserve  particular  mention. 

We  cannot  part  from  Mr.  Stone  without  cong^tulating  him — and  the 
public  also — on  the  promise  of  excellence  held  out  in  the  first  wock 
offered  for  exhibition  by  his  eldest  son,  who,  at  little  more  than  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  has  produced  a  picture  which  artists  of  twice  his 
experience  might  well  be  proud  of.  It  is  called  "  Rest,"  and  represents 
an  aged  knight  disarmed  and  reposing  in  a  forest  at  the  foot  of  a  tree^ 
while  two  beautiful  children  are  approaching  him  with  fruit ;  in  the  dis-* 
tance,  skirting  the  forest,  a  cottage  and  rustic  figures  are  seen.  The 
landscape  is  painted  with  great  truth  and  a  strong  feeling  for  nature,  and 
there  is  much  sweetness  of  expression  in  the  heads  of  the  children. 

Year  after  year  goes  by,  and  still  Mr.  Stanfield  knows  how  to  lead  ns 
along  the  same  willing  captives  to  his  magic  skill.  "  Age  cannot  wither 
nor  custom  stale  hts  infinite  variety."  Entellus  renewed  his  strength 
every  time  he  touched  his  mother  earth;  it  is  the  same  with  Mr.  Stan- 
field  whenever  he  approaches  the  sea.  Witness  the  noble  picture  which 
is  his  principal  work  this  year,  and  the  finest,  in  point  of  compoeition, 
that  he,  perhaps,  has  ever  painted.  It  is  **  The  Fortress  of  Savona,**  on 
the  Comiche,  between  Nice  and  Genoa.  Savona  has  many  claims  upon 
the  traveller's  notice  besides  the  beauty  of  its  situation.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Chiabrera,  the  great  Italian  lyric  poet  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  fortress  itself  was  the  prison  in  which  Nf^leon  confined 
the  Father  of  the  Roman  Church.  Henceforth  the  name  of  Mr.  Stan- 
field  will  be  associated  with  the  locality  by  all  who  shall  have  seen  this 
picture.  Let  us  briefly  describe  it.  On  the  right  hand  rises  the  ragged 
coast  of  the  Riviera  di  Ponente,  crowned  by  the  snowy  summits  ofihe 
Ligorian  Alps ;  above  these,  again,  the  light  breaking  through  the 
clouds  blU  on  the  walls  of  the  fortress  of  Savona ;  before  us,  and  filling 
the  canvas,  stretches  the  tumbling  sea,  still  under  the  influence  of  a  storm, 
which  is  passing  awa^  in  the  distance ;  and  inunediately  in  the  foie- 
ground  a  number  of  sailors  are  pushing  off  a  boat  to  job  a  vessel  that  is 
standbg  towards  die  shore.     Every  quality  of  art  by  which  Mr.  Stan- 
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fidd  has  made  himself  famous  is  united  in  this  glorious  composition.  Of 
a  less  lofty  aim,  but  wonderfully  true  to  nature,  is  an  old  foreshortened 
pier,  against  which  the  waves  are  dashing,  at  the  entrance  to  the  channel 
between  Texel  Island  and  the  main  of  Old  Holland;  the  sweeping  sea 
beyond  the  pier,  and  the  effect  of  the  deep  water  close  in  shore,  are  ad- 
mirably represented.  Turn  from  this  rough  scene  to  the  broad  smooth 
level  silverod  by  the  moonlight  on  another  part  of  the  same  coast,  where 
some  fishing-boats  are  being  unloaded,  and  still  you  remain  under  the 
charm  of  the  artist's  genius — still  you  rejoice  in  thinking  that  his  right 
hand  has  not  forgotten  its  cunning.  In  a  fourth  picture  Mr.  Stanfield 
displays  the  turret-crowned  Isle  of  LKshia,  with  luxurious  Capua  and  the 
Neapolitan  Elysium  in  the  distance. 

Mr.  George  Stanfield's  subjects  are  well  chosen  and  well  painted. 
Trarbach  on  the  Moselle,  with  a  fine  study  of  boats — the  Fortress  of 
Ehrenbreitstein  from  above  the  bridge  of  Coblentz — the  west  end  of  the 
cathedral  of  Treves — and  a  general  view  of  Saarburg  with  the  country 
around,  have  given  him  ample  employment :  the  last  of  this  series  wiU 
prove  the  most  attractive,  as  it  is  the  least  known  to  travellers. 

^  Mr.  £.  W.  Cooke,  now  the  prescriptive  painter  of  Venice,  is  again  in 
his  fftvourite  city,  revelling  among  the  Bragozzi,  those  singular  vessels 
whose  bright  colours  and  quaint  detiuls  he  paints  with  such  wondrous 
fidelity.  We  have  a  fine  example  of  his  masterly  style  in  a  view  on  the 
shore  of  the  Lido  after  a  day  of  heavy  rain — and  another  in  a  magni- 
ficent sunset,  with  San  Giorgio  in  the  sea  for  the  central  object  of  the 
picture,  and  the  Euganean  hills  in  the  distance.  Mr.  Cooke's  versa- 
tility is  shown,  moreover,  in  two  charming  scenes  at  the  back  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  below  Bonchurch ; — so  careful  here  are  the  details  that 
the  sea-side  naturalist  may  distinguish  every  variety  of  the  dripping 
weeds  that  ding  to  the  rude  piers  and  lie  strown  along  the  shore, — 
but  minuteness  with  Mr.  Cooke  is  no  substitute  for  freedom  and  vigour. 
Mr.  Cooke  gives  us  also  one  of  his  exquisitely  accurate  delineations  of 
^'  The  Stones  of  Venice,"  in  a  view  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  with  part  of 
the  Doges'  palace.  But,  true  to  the  glowing  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  this 
accompUshed  artist  is  not  unfuthful  to  the  more  sober-hued  sovereign  of 
the  Zuider-zee,  and  accordingly  he  represents  the  calm  aspect  of  her 
sunken  shores  in  a  fishing-station  near  Amsterdam,  and  its  wild  dangers 
in  some  Pinks  that  are  hauling  off  the  coast  of  Schevenin^. 

Mr.  Roberts  sends  four  works  to  the  Academy.  The  first  is  the 
interior  of  the  ancient  Basilica  of  San  Lorenzo,  outside  the  walls  of 
Rome,  on  the  way  to  TivoH.  The  view  is  taken  from  beneath  the  arch 
of  the  nave  looking  eastward,  and  embraces  a  remarkable  series  of  mosaic 
paintings,  together  with  the  high  altar  and  its  marble  baldecchino  over 
the  spot  where  the  bones  of  the  martyred  Saint  Lawrence  are  supposed 
to  lie.  The  second  is  also  an  interior — that  of  the  Church  of  Saint 
John  and  Saint  Paul,  in  Venice,  so  rich  in  its  sepulchral  memorials  of 
some  of  the  most  illustrious  Doges.  It  is  impossible  to  rate  too  highly 
the  fine  effects  which  Mr.  Roberts  has  produced  in  the  treatment  of 
these  striking  architectural  subjects.  His  renudning  pictures  are  views 
in  Venice : — the  Grand  Canal,  with  the  Zecca  on  one  hand  and  the 
Salute  on  the  other,  and  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  taken  from  the  steps  of 
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the  Dogmnm  S.  Mare.     Familiarity  with  these  interefltiog  eoeiiet  only 
adds  to  oat  admiratioii  of  them. 

Foctanate  for  Art  was  the  hovr  when  Mr.  PhiHip  decided  on  vviting 
Spam :  erery  picture  punted  by  him  since  then  has  afforded  him  a  fivsh 
tmirn^.  His  spreat  work  this  year  is  the  death  of  a  young  Cantn* 
banduta  He  hes  mortally  woonded  in  the  stable  of  a  veMte  whidier  Iw 
has  been  carried;  over  him  bends  the  giil  to  whom  he  is  betrodfted— or 
it  may  be  his  yoathful  wife; — one  o£  hw  hands  is  on  his  heart,  and  tbe 
other  holds  a  small  looking-glass  before  his  mouth,  that  she  may  know 
if  he  sdll  breathes ;  at  a  small  window  near  stands  another  Contm- 
bancUsta, — a  man  more  advanced  in  life, — widi  his  trdnijo  nused,  ready 
to  shoot  down  the  first  pursuer  that  comes  in  sight  The  agony  of  tiie 
girPs  contracted  brow,  and  the  deadly  determinatton  on  the  ooanteuuioe 
of  the  dying  man's  comrade,  are  expressed  with  wonderful  force:  all  tbe 
aoeessories,  it  is  needless  to  add,  are  excellent,  and  the  pietore  b  steeped 
in  odour.  A  second  picture  by  Mr.  Phillip  is  a  scene  at  the  oovoer  of 
the  Calle  Amor  do  Dios,  in  Seville.  The  street  is  misnamed,  lor  tiie 
love  of  woman  has  much  more  to  do  with  the  subject  than  that  devotion 
which,  in  Spain,  is  only  indirectly  given  to  God.  It  is  a  simple  oonpo- 
sition — a  devotee,  a  beauty  and  her  lover;  hot  slight  «s  tbe  subject  i8> 
Mr.  Phillip  has  inftised  into  it  all  the  atmosphere  of  the  city  of  serenades 
and  jealous  husbands.  For  the  perfection  of  Spanish  feaoale  beantf  we 
have  only  to  turn  to  an  Alhambra  chamber  where  a  lady  and  fcer 
Duena  are  passing;  and  for  a  scene  purely  SevilHan  to  look  np  al  an 
open  Moresco  wmdow  out  of  which  two  charming  girls  are  leaning,  one 
of  them  decorating  the  other's  hair  with  flowers.  These  two  pwtnres  are 
admirable  specimens  of  Mr.  Phillip's  best  manner. 

Mr.  Ranklev  confines  himself  to  one  subject  this  year,  but  it  is  a  gena 
of  its  kind.  Ue  has  givai  a  modem  reading  to  tiK  parible  of  ^Tlie 
Ph>digal's  Betum  "  in  a  piotnre  of  exquisite  feeling.  The  Pk^digid  is  a 
boy  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  in  a  sailor's  dress,  who  has  thrown  luaraelf  on 
his  father's  knees  in  an  agony  of  repentant  despair,  heightened  by  the 
knowledge  that  his  misconduct  has  caused  the  death  of  his  aaother, 
evidence  of  which  is  given  by  her  curtained  portrait  and  the  DKRBnn^ 
dresses  of  his  survivmg  parent  uid  two  lovely  sisters,  his  interoessors  for 
paxdon.  The  compassionate  yieldmg  of  the  &ther*6  nature,  tbe  teaxful 
tenderness  of  the  pleading  sisters,  and  the  abandonment  to  remorse  of  the 
sorrowing  boy,  are  traits  as  finely  rendered  as  they  have  been  natorally 
conceived;  nor  is  the  touch  of  envy  wanting  in  t»e  dissatisfied  air  wilk 
which  the  elder  brother  in  the  background  hears  from  a  servant  of  tiM 
prodigal's  return.  Mr.  Rankley  has  painted  many  admirable  pietnres, 
but  this  is,  without  exception,  his  chefd^cmvre. 

Ano^er  picture  in  me  present  exhibition  of  the  strongest  domestic 
interest  is  1^  «  Eastward  Ho!"  of  Mr.  H.  O'Niel.  It  represents  the 
departure  of  a  tnmsport  with  troops  for  India,  at  the  moment  when  finends 
and  kindred  are  crowding  round  the  vessel's  side  to  take  thor  last  farewell. 
Tbe  widow  parts  from  her  son,  the  betrothed  from  her  hmr,  tbe  wife 
from  her  husband,  the  chiki  fi^m  its  father,  and  each  bereavement  is 
marked  by  its  own  individuality.  The  excitement  uid  manly  stmine  "oC 
one  sex  is  exhibited  in  strikii^  contrast  with  the  mute  dejection  er  vment 
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^;rie£  ci  tbe  oiheer,  and  not  a  toadi  it  given  that  is  not  trae  to  natim, 
«v«n  to  the  indifference  of  the  stolid  boatmen  'who  look  upon  this  mass  of 
human  snfiering  only  m  so  «a«ch  freight.  Mr.  CNiel  has  made  a 
tvondeiful  advance  in  this  picture,  and  expectation  ivill  be  on  tiptoe  to 

eee  its  oompsnion  next  year,  when  the  tran^rt  brings  back haw  many 

of  those  who  went  out  ? 

Mr.  Ansdell's  scjoom  in  Spain  has  resulted  in  five  new  pictnres,  but 
only  two  of  them  apnear  on  the  e3diil»tioii  list.  These  are,  A  Bnllock- 
driver  orosnng  a  ford,  and  A  Shepheid  leading  his  fiock  acioss  a  pbsn. 
in  both  these  pictores  the  men  aiM  animals  are  painted  with  great  truth 
and  efi^t,  the  local  characteristiGS  being  very  strikingly  displayed. 

Mr.  Hook  oharms  us  as  nsuai  widi  his  rural  sceneiy  in  Surrey,  and  his 
snatdies  of  the  bloe  deen  on  the  western  coast  of  Englanid.  To  tlie  latter 
olass  helengs  a  veiy  bold  and  deveifjr-executed  picture,  A  Boy  let  down 
hy  a  rope  among  the  puffins  at  Lundy  Island  to  gatiier  eggs.  The 
attitude  and  expression  of  the  daring  adventurer  are  exoeUent,  and  who- 
ever has  visM  the  baonts  of  sea-fowl  will  recognise  the  fiddity  with 
which  HiB  scene  is  painted. 

Za/mmUe  Sobmon  exhilMts  three  varietieB, — for  in  addition  to  Mr. 
A.  Solomon  and  his  clever  sister,  a  new  aqiirant  for  £ime  appears  in  the 
person  of  a  younger  brother,  well  known  amongst  artists  as  a  first-rate 
draoghtsmaa,  but  a  neophyte  as  a  painter.  Miss  Solomon's  pietare, 
<<  Behind  the  Cntain,"  is  a  first-rate  work.  The  subject  is  a  caravan  of 
strotiiag  actors,  ''just  a-goin'  to  begin  I**  But  before  the  clown  smesn 
his  cheeks  with  rouge  and  grimaces  a  welcome  to  the  gaping  crowd,  he 
plays  a  real  psui  in  a  domestic  scene.  Stretched  on  a  wretched  pallet  lies 
a  young  aerdbat,  sick  and  lame  from  a  recent  accident,  and  closely  watch* 
ing  the  hoy  snts  the  nnhappy  mime  his  ft^ber,  pain  and  sorrow  in  every 
lineament  of  lus  worn  features;  the  mother,  too,  is  there,  dressed  as  a 
tsagedy  queen,  and  looking  on  with  no  less  anxiety,  and  the  yonngest  ai 
the  :fiunily,  a  little  dam9eH9e,  is  preparing  for  the  show.  Nothing  can  well 
be  finer  than  the  expression  of  the  poor  down's  fiuse, — and  aH  the 
attnhiites  of  his  figure  and  dress,  together  inth  the  whole  eniouragt^  sore 
trathful  in  the  extreme :  the  squalid  finery  of  the  caravan  and  aH  the 
poverty-stricken  expedients  of  its  inmates  are  perfect ;  and  i^ain  we  eon- 
gmtolate  Iifos  Solomon  on  the  extraordinary  progress  which  she  has 
made.  Miny  a  hearty  laugh  will  be  caused  by  Mr.  A.  Solomon's  **  Lion 
in  Lofie."  A  gallant  oolouel,  in  the  toils  of  a  young  beanty,  is  playing 
die  part  of  Herci^  at  Uie  feet  of  Omphale.  He  does  not  qmi,  Mce 
gveat  Alcides,  bat,  seated  on  a  sofa,  with  a  basket  of  ▼ariegated  silks  <eQ 
his  knee,  is  trying  to  thread  the  beauty's  needle.  To  acoompliah  his 
task,  he  is  aiming  at  the  needle's  eye  with  all  the  energy  of  a  Bahddavn 
^eharge,  and — to  tell  the  truth — Kke  that  celebrated  misadv«ntia«,  he 
goes  quite  as  wide  of  the  mark.  His  desperate  earnestness,  and  the  asoh 
look  of  his  fair  enslaver,  make  a  capitd  comic  picture,  all  the  detdis  of 
which  are  given  with  great  care  and  finish.  As  a  quiet  piece  of  humour, 
Madam  Blaise  asleep  in  her  pew  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  faculty 
over  which  Mr.  A.  Solomon  has  perfect  mastery.  **  Little  Nell  in  the 
Church  "and  "An  Indian  Escape" — ^it  may  be  from  Cawnpore — are 
slighter  but  very  attractive  specimens  of  the  varied  talents  of  the  same 
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artist. — The  debut  of  Mr.  Simeon  Solomon  is  in  pre-Raphaalite  goiiei 
in  which  respect  he  appears  like  the  last  rose  of  summer,  for  the  brother- 
hood are  nowhere  tms  year.  Two  figures  only  compose  the  picture: 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  berore  the  meditated  sacrifice.  We  object  to  the 
yoong  painter's  tendencies,  but  cannot  deny  hb  merits :  they  are  con- 
spcuous  in  colour  and  expression.  The  costume  is  thoroughly  Oriental, 
and  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  superstitious  obserranoes  of  certain 
classes  of  Hebrews  will  recognise  the  amulet,  called  '<  Remla,"  whidi 
Isaac  wears  round  his  neck,  and  appreciate  the  yalue  of  its  introduction. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Grant  has  chosen  for  illustration  a  passage  in  the  life  of 
Palissy  the  Potter,  where  his  wife  parts  with  her  wedding-room  to  supply 
the  gold  for  his  crucible ;  and  a  scene  in  the  early  life  of  Eugtee  Beau- 
harnais,  who,  when  the  Convention  ordered  the  seinire  of  all  weapons  in 
Paris,  refused  to  deliver  up  his  father's  sword.  There  is  great  sweetness 
and  tender  feeling  in  the  first  of  these  pictures,  and  much  variety  in  tha 
second,  the  story  of  which  is  well  told. 

Lovers  of  romance  will  be  greatly  pleased  with  Mr.  Marshall's  Scois 
from  Rokeby.  He  has  selected  the  adventure  of  Bertram  Bisinffham  in 
the  chapel  of  Egliston,  and  has  done  full  justice  to  the  daring  <£aracter 
of  the  unscrupulous  yet  chivalrous  Buccaneer.  It  is  a  very  stirring  scene 
veiT  forcibly  rendered. 

Let  us  not  forget  a  very  beautiful  composition  by  Mr.  M'Innis— 
'*  Donations  ofifered  at  the  Shrine  of  Santa  Fina  in  the  Duomo  of  Ge- 
mignano."  Travellers  who  have  had  leisure,  on  their  route  from  Florence 
to  Siena,  may  remember  this  small  mountun  town,  which  lies  a  little  wide 
of  Poggibonsi,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  frescoes  of  Ghiriandajo,  which 
forms  its  chief,  but  not  its  sole  ornament.  Mr.  M'Innis  has  punted  the 
interior  decoratbns  of  this  church  with  exquisite  finish  and  ff^^^  refine« 
ment  of  colour,  but  he  has  higher  claims  than  these  on  public  nvour.  The 
old  woman  who  sits  beside  the  poor-box,  the  guardian  of  the  donations, 
is  a  perfect  study — and  in  the  group  of  kneeling  devotees  the  artisf  s 
•sense  of  female  beauty  is  conspicuous.  A  blind  l^ggar,  feeliog  his  way 
out  of  the  church,  is  also  among  the  estimable  features  of  this  excellent 
work.  Mr.  M'Innes  has  another  clever  picture  of  Shropshire  tramps^ 
veiy  characteristic  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 

We  have  not  seen  many  portraits  this  year,  but  amongst  the  few  axe 
an  excellent  head  of  Mr.  Pmllip,  by  Mr.  O'Niel,  and  two  adnurable  full- 
lengths  by  Mr.  Stephen  Pearce,  the  first  of  Major  Watts,  hfe-size,  and 
the  seconcl  of  Mr.  Littledale,  a  cabinet  picture.  A  more  important  mak 
than  either  of  these  was  an  equestrian  portrait  of  Lord  Hawke,  painted 
by  Mr.  Pearce  for  the  Badsworth  Hunt ;  but  as  it  was  dumed  for  presen- 
tation at  Doncaster,  it  could  not  be  exhibited :  we  hope  that  before  it 
leaves  the  ensTaver's  hands  it  may  yet  hang  on  the  walls  of  the  Aca- 
demy. We  have  heard  also  of  some  excellent  female  portraits  by  Mr. 
Desanges,  and  of  some  well-painted  heads  by  Mr.  Beilly. 
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BY  THB  AUTHOR  OF  <<  BUSHING  HEADLONG  INTO  MABBIAGE." 


It  had  been  a  very  bine  look-out :  Captain  Conrtenay  once  called  it  80^ 
when  he  was  examining  his  Christmas  buls ;  but  that  blue  was  cauleur  de 
rose,  compared  with  the  deep  blue  of  the  look-out  now« 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Courtenay  had  married  upon  five  hundred  a  year 
and  no  further  expectations.  A  sufficient  sum  for  moderate  tastes  and 
moderate  desires,  but  unfortunately  neither  the  captain  nor  his  wife  could 
stoop  to  such.  A  few  years  of  extravagance,  in>doors  and  out,  brought 
on  a  climax,  and  the  captain  was  civilly  marshalled  to  prison  in  a  cab. 
'With  some  trouble,  and  at  a  considerable  sacrifice,  he  succeeded,  after  a 
week's  incarceration,  in  *^  arranging  matters ;"  but  to  do  so,  cost  him 
hr  more  than  his  improvidence  had  bargained  for :  his  income  was  cut 
down  two-fifths,  ana  would  continue,  so  docked,  for  many  years  to 
come. 

They  left  their  house  at  Brompton  :  to  economise  there,  in  the  very 
nght  of  their  intimate  friends  ana  neighbours,  would  be  too  galling,  and 
settled  in  a  smaller  one,  with  their  children,  four  now,  and  two  servants. 
Periiaps  the  most  cruel  point  in  the  whole  affair,  to  Mrs.  Courtenay,  was 
the  bem^  reduced  to  keep  but  two,  a  nurse  and  a  maid-of-all-work.  If 
she  had  despised  one  thing  more  than  another  in  her  sister's  household, 
who  had  married  for  love,  upon  three  hundred  a  year,  it  was  that  useful 
but  sometimes  very  troublesome  appendage,  a  servant-of-aH-work.  The 
house  they  moved  into  was  dose  to  that  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Lance ;  and 
for  some  time  afUr  taking  possession  of  i<^  Mrs.  Courtenay  chiefly  spent 
her  days  in  tears,  and  Captain  Courtenay  in  sitting  over  tne  fire,  with  ft 
pipe  and  a  newspaper. 

The  poor  captain  was  really  to  be  pitied.  He  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  an  idle  man,  a  man  of  no  profession  or  occupation :  and  he  had  been 
obliged  to  give  up  his  comfortid)le  (and  expensive)  club,  his  opera,  and  his 
kid  gloves.  All  his  old  habit^  confirmed  and  strong,  were  rudely  broken 
through,  and  instead  of  playing  the  dandy  abroad,  he  gave  way  to  the 
sulks  at  home. 

It  was  not  altogether  a  desirable  home,  for  Mrs.  Courtenay  had  no 
idea  of  management ;  the  servants  scenting  what  sort  of  a  mistress  they 
had,  showed  less,  and  the  youog  children  tore  about  the  house  uncon- 
trolled,* destroying  the  peace  of  every  room,  and  firequently  coming  to 
ffrief  Slid  screams.  As  to  saving  in  the  domestic  details  of  housekeeping, 
Sbs.  Courtenay  had  not  the  faintest  conception  how  to  begin,  and  the 
hoose  remained  a  perpetual  scene  of  worry  and  confnrion. 

One  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lance  were  sitting  together  after  dinner, 
in  their  comfortable  dining-room,  in  their  pleasant  house.  ^  Not  that 
their  house  was  fine  or  large,  but  pleasant  and  comfortable  it  certainly 
was :  for  tiiere  were  no  storms  in  it,  whether  firom  parents,  servant^  or 
dkildien,  but  there  was  well-ordered  regularity.     Their  diildren— they 
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had  three— were  with  them  now,  hut  they  were  not  trained  to  give  way  to 
wayward  humours.  Mr.  Lance  was  a  harrister,  but  briefless,  and  he  had 
preferred  accepting  the  secretaryslup  of  a  public  institution,  at  300/.  a 
year,  to  starving  on  expectation,  in  a  wig  and  gown.  Whilst  they  were 
talking,  Mrs.  Courtenay  was  shown  in,  and  down  she  immediately  sat 
upon  a  chair  and  burst  into  tears.  Mr.  and  Mn.  Lance  approached  her 
with  surprise  and  commiseration  ;  and  little  Annie,  the  eldest  child,  was 
so  aghast  at  the  sight,  that  she  backed  against  the  wall,  in  doubt  wheth^ 
Jm  shoold  not  set  «p  a  cry  too. 

^  I  am  tired  and  worried  out  of  my  life,  Annis^"  began  Mrk  CovtenaT 
to  her  sister.  *<  All  my  effects  to  be  a  good  Baanager  tun  oat  wptng.  I 
Aaagbt  I  wonld  try  mmI  do  the  dioaar  to-day,  £br  that  servant  o£  aoine 
b  so  insa&eai  and  eztrantgant :  I  said  there  was  enough  aattoa  in  the 
house  for  dinner,  made  into  a  faaiiooi ** 

*^  Do  yoa  mean  an  Lnsh  ttew  ?"  intecrupted  Mrs.  Lance. 

^  That's  i^ttt  Tulgar  people  call  it,  Annis.  Susan  diew  down  the 
eotaen  o£  her  mouth,  ana  saLl  not  if  aJke  made  it ;  to  the  reaiack  nettled 
me^  and  I  said  I  wouki  do  it  myself.  And  I  ^oi^ht  I  did  do  it  bean- 
^lly,"  added  the  unhappy  kdy,  with  a  ohokk^  tob  between  ereiy  other 
word,  ^and  when  it  came  to  be  tamed  out  it  was  all  buznt  black  to  the 
saucepan,  and  smelt  like  a  dozen  blankets  on  fire." 

^  What  a  ptfy !"  exclaimed  MJrs.  Lanoe. 

^  Sa  there  was  no  dinner  for  any  of  us,  and  the  captain  went  ^nt, 
swantttg,  with  a  bang  that  shook  &e  ceilings,  to  set  aeaae  when  ha 
eaald.  Do  give  me  a  few  lessons,  Annis,  and  tell  mehow  yoamaaage-^ 
tiiough  I  had  ased  to  laugh  at  your  ways.  Fm  afraid  hell  swear  aft  ma 
amxt,  and  I  shonld  never  sorvive  thai."  * 

Mr.  Lanee  rose  fi*om  his  chair  and  smiled.  '^  It  will  aM  come  light. 
Mis.  Coortenay,  if  you  only  have  a  little  perseverance.  Annis  wata  good 
■■nager  from  d^  first,  but  she  is  better  now.  And  while  yoa  takeyour 
fint  lesson,  I  wiU  go  in  to  my  friend  Desborougfa :  I  was  telling  Ajiai% 
Vhen  yoa  caaae,  that  I  owed  him  a  visit." 

*^  I  could  not  swallow  a  scrap  of  anything  if  you  paid  me,  Fm  toa 
flaiseraUe,''  sobbed  Mjs.  Coartenay,  interrupting  her  sister's  hospitable 
intentions.     *^  I  wiU  driak  a  cup  of  tea  when  you  take  yoora." 

''Yoa  shall  have  it  directly,  Augusta.  The  servants  nniA  faa^a 
iniihed  dinner  by  now,  and  the  childron  shall  go  back  to  ^e  anaery." 

^^  Tell  me  exactly  how  yon  manage  throughout  the  day,  Annisi"  aaid 
Mrs.  Courtenay,  when  they  were  alone.  "  I  will  try,  in  my  awa  hooss^ 
to  imitate  it" 

^  I  aumage  rnndi  as  I  used  to  do  in  my  early  married  days,  only  tikere 
is  nnre  to  do,"  aaid  Mrs.  Lanoe.     "  Mary  gets  up  at  six ** 

^Ajod  my  beanty  crawls  down  stairs  at  eight,"  interropted  Mta. 
Coartenay,  in  a  tone  of  wrath,  «and  the  more  I  talk  to  her,  theioager 
«he  lies ;  and  the  narse  is  worse." 

<'  Those  sort  of  servants  would  be  useless  in  my  honse,''  nid  Aaaii. 
"*  We  breakfast  at  eight,  and  I  am  out  of  bed  before  seven." 

"^  What  in  the  worid  do  you  get  up  so  soon  far?  YoQ,IaMan.  It  as 
iBWiriis 7  to  rise  before  seven  for  an  eight  o'doek  kreakfiMt" 

**  I  find  it  none  too  early.  I  like  to  be  neatly  dressed;  net  to  oaaae 
dcFwn  stairs  <a  £gare,'  as  it  is  called,  in  badly-aixMiged  laui^  or  aa 
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imtidjy  vgtf  dfe«Bg^-gowB.  Then  I  spsre  a  lew  niavtet  for  My-  prifvit 
vMuiiDg,  aM  a  nunata  ftr  the  nuneiy,  Ibr  I  do  not  cbooee  Annie  to  skr 
over  her  fittie  prmyeis  to  a  careless  nurse.  I  hope  joa  always  hear  year 
cfaiUcen  theirs^  Avg^nsta." 

**  I  hear  them  now  and  then  at  nigfat,  if  ]  ha^e  tioie ;  never  m  a 
morning :  I  don't  think  they  say  any.  What  do  prayws  matter  for 
soehlittkchildreii?' 

^  The  improwioae  vimie  on  yooag  children  last  for  ever,  and  AfBy 
tend  to  good  or  to  evilt"  reBNurked  Annisy  in  a  low  voiee.  ^'fiat  let  mm 
eo  on.  Annie  breakfiuts  with  as>  the  other  two  with  noise  in  dbe 
kitehen :  iJiey  are  too  yonor  for  tktU  to  hvrt  then,''  she  added,  in  a 
meaning  tone.  *^  Alterwaidi,  when  Ge<^&y  ia  gone,  I  Mad  to  Annie 
for  fire  ninotes,  or  so        ** 

"^  Read  wlMt?"  vked  Mrs.  Conrtenay,  ki  surprise.     <^Pa»y  takaP 

<<  Bible  sttms,''  answered  Mrs.  Loice^  grarely.  «<  What  would  be- 
come of  me,  of  them,  if  I  did  not  strive  to  train  my  diildren  to  God  P 
Hofw  riiodd  I  answer  for  it  hereafter?  Then  begins  die  basiness  of  the 
day*  I  occupy  myself  in  the  nuorsery  and  mind  ta^  children,  while  nurse 
helps  with  the  beds;  and  then *" 

*^  Making  yourself  a  mnrse  the  first  i^ing  in  the  morning  Y*  groaned 
Mrs.  Covrtenay ;  <<  Vm  sure  I  can  nerer  bring  myself  to  do  that 

"^ Everybody  to  Aeir  taste^"  laughed  Annis^  '«I  would  rather  be  a 
nurse  in  the  morning  than  in  the  ereniag.  When  the  beds  are  made^ 
nurse  relieves  me,  and  I  go  down  and  help  Mary  in  the  kitehen.  Some* 
times  I  vrash  the  bteakbst-diings,  and  make  a  pudding,  sememes  I 
iron  the  fine  tilings;  in  short,  I  do  what  there  is  to  do^  of  the  work  I 
have  apportioned  to  myselfL  By  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  as  it  may 
happen,  it  is  all  done,  and  I  am  at  liberty  for  the  day,  to  sit  down  in  the 
drawing-room,  to  my  sewing,  and  chat  with  any  friends  who  may  call  to 
see  me.  Useful  sewing  now,  Augusta,'*  she  Irnvhed ;  ^'  no  longer  em- 
broidery, or  drawings  or  painting,  or  wax  iowerik^ 

^ Have  yon  given  up  all  those  pleasant  recreations?'* 

<'  I  naUj  foar  I  have.  I  find  no  time  for  them.  I  make  all  my 
children's  thinfi;s,  and  part  of  my  own  and  my  husband's.  On  washings 
days  I  am  in  t£e  norserv  till  dinaer-time^  and  we  always,  that  day,  have 
a  cold  dinner,  that  both  servants  may  help.  Yon  see  I  manage  as  I 
used  to,  and  it  is  only  repeating  what  I  have  told  you  before." 

^  You  do  seem  to  liave  such  super-excellent  servants !"  exdaimed  Mrs. 
Courtenay,  in  a  sarcastic  tone. 

"  Yes,  I  have  very  good  ones.  Servants  are  mneh  cried  out  against, 
and  no  doubt  some  are  good  and  some  are  bad,  but  they  should  be  care- 
fully chosen  before  admitted  to  the  house,  and  I  think  that  a  good  mis^ 
tress  generally  meets  with  good  servants.  I  do  not  mean  tiiat  mine  are 
faultless :  it  woukl  indeed  1^  a  mira^:  but  they  know  they  are  well  off 
with  me,  for  though  I  am  resolute  in  having  their  dnties  thoroughly 
performed,  I  am  a  considerate  mistress,  anxious  for  their  own  comfort 
andwelfore;'' 

"  And  you  never  have  bat  one  dinner.  Aunt  Clem  went  on  so  to  me 
ODce,  in  the  other  house,  about  my  having  two  dinners,  one  for  ourselves 
and  another  for  die  servants.     ^  called  it  waste." 

»itisso,''annreEidMrs.Lanoe;''botbofameandproviMB8.   The 
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diildren  have  ihein  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  they  aie  too  yonn^  ta 
wait,  bat  that  b  not  much  trouble.  A  rice  pudding,  p^liaps,  and  a  bit 
of  steak,  or  two  mutton  chops :  the  baby  does  not  eat  meat  yet.** 

"  But  my  serrants  grumble  my  life  out  when  I  order  only  one  dinner  : 
it  was  my  saying  they  must  wait  to^y,  and  dine  after  us,  that  pat 
Susan  out  about  the  meat." 

<<  I  do  not  wonder  at  it :  with  such  irregularity,  which  to  them  nrast 
iqppear  like  ci^rice,  how  can  you  expect  cheerful  obedience  ?  Let  them 
understand,  once  for  all,  that  they  dine  after  you,  and  if  they  persist  in 
being  discontented,  the  best  plan  will  be  to  change." 

"  Change !  I  am  always  chan^g :  you  know  I  am,  Annis.  And 
then  the  taking  out  the  children— oh,  the  worry  it  is !  Of  course  /  am 
not  going  streammg  out  with  them,  and  Susan  can't  go  and  leave  the 
work,  so  I  hire  a  girl,  the  greengrocer^s  daughter,  and  give  her  sixpence 
a  time,  but  the  nurse  does  not  dioose  to  approve  of  it,  and  says  she  is 
more  plague  than  help." 

*^  Ad,  we  are  well  off  in  that  respect,"  said  Mrs.  Lance,  with  anima- 
tion. "  We  have  no  right  to  the  square,  not  absolutely  living  in  it,  but 
somehow  we  are  popular  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  have  had  a  key 
given  to  us.  It  is  so  use£nl :  the  nurse  goes  there  with  all  three  children, 
and  can  sit  down  with  the  baby  whilst  Annie  and  the  boy  run  about." 

<<  All  things  seem  to  turn  up  well  for  you,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Courtenay, 
querulously,  ''  I'm  sure  they  don't  for  most  people.  I  wish  I  oonld  get  a 
key  of  the  square." 

'*  I  think  that  when  people  set  their  faces  resolutely  to  their  duty  and 
strive  to  make  the  best  of  it,  humbly  trusting  to  be  helped  in  it,  that 
many  things  do  turn  up  for  them  quite  wonderfully,"  answered  Mrs. 
Lance,  gently. 

<<  Annis  I  the  idea  of  your  mixinff  up  religious  notions  with  the  petty 
concerns  of  life!     It  is  quite  methomsticaL" 

'*  Rather  high  church,  of  the  two,  I  fancy,"  responded  Annis^  good 
humouredly.  '*  But  rely  upon  it,  Augusta,  that  until  people  have  learnt 
to  remember  that  God's  eye  is  upon  them  in  all  the  trifles  of  daily  Jife^ 
they  have  not  learnt  how  to  live." 

"  You  harp,  too,  upon  *  system'  and  '  regularity.'  I  know  I  shall 
never  leam  to  practise  either." 

''But  you  must;  for  the  comfort  of  a  family  nudnly  depends  upon 
that.  At  five,  while  we  dine,  the  children  take  their  tea  in  tne  nursery, 
and  when  we  have  finished,  they  come  to  us  while  the  servants  dine.  By 
seven,  the  children  are  in  bed." 

''  And  then  yon  sit  stitehing  away  here  all  the  evening !"  said  Mrs. 
Courtenay. 

**  Very  often  I  do,  and  Geoffry  reads  to  me :  the  newspaper,  or  our 
periodicals.     And  nurse  does  her  part  to  the  stitehing  in  the  nursery." 

"  Such  a  humdrum,  Darby-and-Joan  sort  of  life !" 

"  We  would  not  change  it  for  yours,  Augusta,"  laughed  Annis.  "  But 
I  do  not  work  always :  sometimes  I  read,  or  we  play  at  chess,  or  crib- 
baee,  and  now  and  then  a  fnend  drops  in,  or  we  drop  in  to  a  firiend's. 
Believe  me,  we  are  thoroughly  happy  and  contented.  I  told  mamma  I 
knew  we  could  manage  wdl  on  three  hundred  a  year,  and  we  have  done 
so,  and  are  fully  satisfied.    All  of  you^  except  papa,  have  spoken  scorn- 
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fiillj  of  my  lowering  myself  to  two  servants,  and  one  of  those  a  niir8e» 
but  I  have  more  regularity  and  comfort  in  my  house  than  you  had  with 
your  four.  No  one  who  comes  here  sees  them  otherwise  than  perfSectly 
neat  and  tidy;  for  both  the  servants  understand  that  were  they  to 
appear  otherwise  they  must  look  out  for  fresh  situations." 

^*.  Do  your  servants  have  meat  at  luncheon  ?'' 

*' Never.  They  have  it  at  one  meal  only — dinner.  They  eat  as 
much  as  they  please,  then.  BeHeve  me,  Augusta,  we  have  no  stinting 
in  necessaries,  though  we  cannot  afibrd  luxuries.** 

**  You  are  not  too  luxurious  in  dress,  that's  certain,**  said  Mrs.  Cour- 
tenay,  looking  at  her  sister*s,  a  ruby  merino :  '^  and  yet,  it  really  looks 
well,"  she  added,  *^  with  its  pretty  trimmings  of  fringe.'* 

'<  Quite  as  weU,  for  a  home  dress,  as  your  rich  siU:,  Augusta.  Espe- 
cially with  that  great  splash  of  grease  down  the  front** 

^  Splash  of  grease  !'*  echoed  Mrs.  Courtenay,  hastily  casting  her  eyes 
on  her  dress,  and  beholdmg  a  broad,  running  stain.  **  There !  I  must 
have  done  that  to-day,  meddling  with  that  ahominable  cooking.'* 

**  You  surely  did  not  do  your  cooking  in  that  expensive  dress  !**  ex- 
claimed the  younger  sister. 

*'  What  else  could  I  do  it  in  ?**  fretfully  retorted  Mrs.  Courtenay. 
*^  I  could  not  be  in  a  shabby  wrapper  and  a  loose  dirty  jacket  over  it  at 
two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  aay,  when  people  might  be  calling." 

^'  I  would  not  be  seen  in  either,  at  any  time,  Augusta.  But  there's 
the  advantage  of  getting  over  these  domestic  jobs  early  in  the  day.  You 
should  have  a  large  apron  to  put  on  in  the  kitchen,  as  I  do." 

'^  To  save  that  dress  ?**  sarcastically  asked  Augusta  Courtenay,  who 
was  in  a  thorough  ill-temper. 

<'No,  this  is  not  my  morning  dress,"  quietly  returned  her  sister. 
**  That  is  only  alpaca.  But  it  is  nicely  made,  not  a  '  wrapper'  or  a  *  loose 
jacket/  and  is  neither  dirty  nor  shabby." 

"  How  do  you  make  soup,"  pursued  Mrs.  Courtenay,  ignoring  the  im- 
plied reproof.  **  Sasan  sends  up  ours  all  water,  and  the  captain  can't  eat 
it ;  although  she  has  four  pounds  of  meat  to  make  it  with,  which  looks 
boiled  to  rags,  fit  only  to  throw  away." 

<'  Oh,  Augusta  I  four  pounds  of  meat  wasted  in  soup  I  You  will  never 
economise  at  that  rate.  Poor.people — as,  perhaps,  I  ma^  venture  to  call 
you  now,  with  ourselves — should  never  attempt  expensive  soups.  For 
them  it  is  waste  of  money." 

*^  I'm  sure  I  have  heard  yoM  talk  of  having  soup  often  enough,"  angrily 
returned  Mrs.  Courtenay. 

^*  Yes :  soups  that  cost  nothing ;  or  next  to  nothmg." 

**  Like  that  parsonage  soup !"  cried  Birs.  Courtenay,  bursting  into  a 
laugh.  <<  Do  you  remember,  Annis  ?  You  came  home  from  one  of  your 
▼isits  at  Aunt  Ruttley's,  boasting  of  some  delicious,  cheap  soup ;  and 
when  mamma  inquired  how  this  delicious  cheap  soup  Was  made,  you  said 
of  young  pea-shells.  It  remained  a  standing  joke  against  you.  Is  that 
how  your  soups  are  made?" 

"  No.  Winter  is  not  the  season  for  pea-shells.  But  I  suppose  what  I 
am  going  to  say  to  you  will  appear  quite  as  much  of  a  joke.  We  rarely 
make  our  pea-soap  of  anythiDg  but  bones." 

"  Bones !"  repeated  Mrs.  Courtenay,  as  much  astonished  as  if  her  sister 
had  siud  feathers. 
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^<  We  iMTttT  wasto  a  bone.  BMf4Kme6,  Mvftton-kmet,  aU,  ia  short, 
are  bofled,  and  hoiledL  loDg,  for  aboirt  IweWe  hoon ;  they  ataad  b^  ike 
siile  o£  ihe'  Idtdmi  fire>  aot  monopolioDi^  it ;  widi  an  ooion  or  two^  a 
turnip,  a  canot,  aad  eebrj.  It  is  all  strained  o^  and  the  next  mmtaog 
is  in  a  jelly.  Thepeaa  are  thai  boUed  in  it  wi&  some  lamt^  and  it  is  aa 
excellent  soup.  Then  sometiines  we  hai?e  the  Fiendi  somp^  as  we  eaU  it 
That  poor  French  gOTemeos,  whoia  I  invited  to  st^  with  me  when  die 
lost  her  sitnatioD^  taught  Marj  how  to  nake  it.  She  nsed  to  make  it  ht 
herself  on  Fridays,  and  say  she  pre&ned  it  to  fish.  I  thought  a4  first  she 
said  it  out  of  iMicaey>  to  prevent  mj  going  to  the  expense  of  fish  for  her, 
but  I  believed  afibarwaids  that  she  really  did  prefier  it.  It  was  a  treat  to 
her,  for  she  never  got  it  in  England." 

"What  soup  IB  it?" 

*'  The  French  call  it  soope  maigre.  On  fast  days  ibsy  put  a  pieee  of 
butter  into  a  saacepaa,  on  other  days  a  pieee  of  drippings  let  it  melt,  and 
put  into  it  a  ^nantity  of  vegetables  rcMv  cnt  in  small  pieaea^  cavzok^ 
turnips,  leeks,  aad  potatoes.  They  stir  all  these  aboat  o^rer  the  fire^  tiil 
they  are  well  satwnited  with  the  draping  or  butter,  bat  not  to  biow»  them, 
then  fill  up  the  saucepan  with  water  and  let  it  b<»l  for  two  or  three  hoan^ 
adding  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  You  cannot  think  what  a  nice  soup  it 
makesw" 

"  I  am  willing  to  take  yomr  word  for  it,"  returned  Mm.  Coartenay, 
with  an  ungracioas  aoeent.  "  Soap  made  of  drippi^,  and  pea-80iq>  made 
of  bones !  I  wcmder  what  the  eaatain  would  say  if  I  plaeed  such  before 
him." 

''If  plaeed  before  him»  w^  made,  he  wodd  say  they  were  excdlent,^ 
was  the  rejoinder  of  Annis.  ''  My  husband  thinks  them  so,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  proclaim  your  mysteries  of  eeonemy  over  the  digDner«tahle. 
Both  these  soups  are  very  gn^eful  on  a  eold  winter's  day.  Beddes,"  she 
laughed,  "  they  save  the  meat :  my  servants  Hke  these  sonpa  so  maeh 
now  that  they  often  make  thur  duuMr  of  tifattm,  and  will  pot  away  the 
meat  untondied.  Augusta,"  broke  off  Hn.  Lanoe,  ia  a  coanged  tone, 
"  if  yoa  are  to  desjMse  every  word  I  say,  as  I  see  yon  do,  why  oome  to 
me  for  information  ?" 

'*  No^  I  do  not  desjHse  yonr  woris,  Annis;  I  am  obliged  to  ]roa  for 
being  at  the  trouUe  to  eipbin  to  me ;  but  I  cannot  help  dssfMsmg  ihe 
cookery :  the  odd,  parsimonioas  way  of  eimcocting  soaps  ottt  of  nothing. 
It  is  so  ridiculous." 

"  Had  I  begun  life  upon  the  income  yoa  iii,  Augusta,  I  dare  say  I 
should  never  have  learnt  these  frugal  odds  and  ^nds  of  cookery.  Bat  I 
can  testify  that  thev  are  very  helpfiil  both  to  comfort  and  to  the  purse : 
and  if  those  who  enjoy  but  my  confined  income  do  not  understand  them, 
or  have  them  praotised  in  theur  household,  they  ought  to  do  so." 

"  What  ought  piea  to  be  made  of?*'  interrupted  Mrs.  Coortenay,  re- 
membering another  domestic  stumUing-Uock. 

«  Many  things.    Apples,  and  rimbs^  and ** 

^^  Nonsense,  Annis  !     You  know  I  meant  the  crust." 

^'  No,  I  did  not.  I  make  mine  of  hrd.     Sometimes  of  beef  dripping.'' 

<<  Be^  drip— Well,  what  next  ?  You  mmt  have  learnt  that  at  Uie 
parsonage," 

^*  No^  indeed,  the  panonage  wae  not  rich  enongh  to  possess  dripping. 
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If  bj  good  luck  it  did  get  any,  the  children  used  to  scramble  for  it  to  put 
on  their  bread.  Niody  darified,  it  makes  a  very  fair  crost  But  I 
generally  use  lard." 

^'  SoMn  won't  use  any  Uiing  but  the  best  fresh  butter  $  such  a  quantity ; 
about  a  pound  and  a  half  to  every  pie." 

**  Make  them  yourself,  Augusta." 

**I  can't;  nobody  can  eat  them.  I  have  tried  my  hand  at  three  or 
four,  and  they  were  as  hard  as  lead,  and  could  not  be  cut  into :  you 
might  throw  Uiem  from  here  to  York,  and  they'd  never  break.  But  all 
these  things  are  nothing  to  the  washing ;  that's  dreadful.  I  have  taken 
to  have  most  of  it  done  at  home,  for  the  expense  was  ruinous,  and  the 
servants  would  not  so  much  as  rub  out  a  duster.  Every  Monday  morn- 
ing a  woman  comes—" 

«Tou  should  have  it  done  on  Tuesday,"  interrupted  Annis,  <^and  the 
dothes  should  be  soaped  and  put  in  soak  on  Monday  morning:  they 
come  clean  with  half  the  labour.  And  every  fortnight  would  be  often 
enough." 

*^  They  seem  not  to  come  clean  at  all  in  our  house,"  groaned  Mrs. 
Courtenay.  *'  I  tell  Susan  she  must  help  the  woman,  but  I  believe  all 
the  help  she  gives  is  gossip.  Three  days  every  week  is  that  washer* 
woman  with  us,  and  she  has  two  shillings  a  day,  and  eats  enough  to  last 
her  till  she  comes  again  the  next  week :  and  the  house  is  in  a  steam  and 
a  warfiire  all  three  days,  for  they  won't  keep  the  doors  shut,  and  the  ser- 
vants won't  iron,  or  fold,  saying  they  have  no  time,  and  the  things  go 
to  the  mangling  woman  in  the  rough,  and  she  folds  them  and  charges 
double  pay,  and  they  come  home  as  wet  as  water,  and  lie  about  for  days, 
to  be  aired.  Altogether,  the  clothes  don't  get  put  away  till  the  Monday 
comes  round  agun." 

"  I  could  not  live  in  such  a  house !"  exclaimed  Annis.  **  We  wash 
every  otiier  Tuesday,  as  I  tell  you,  and  by  Thursday  night  the  things  are 
in  the  drawers,  except  what  may  want  mending." 

'*  You  must  have  Aladdin's  lamp.     However  do  you  manage  it  P" 

'^Management  and  system;  with,  of  course,  industry.  Unless  you 
can  bring  such  to  bear  in  your  house,  Augusta,  it  will  be  tiie  same  scene 
of  confusion  for  ever.     How  uncomfortab^  it  must  make  your  husband." 

<(  It  makes  him  very  cross,  if  you  mean  that.  It  is  all  confusion ;  no 
comfort  and  no  peace." 

Mrs.  Courtenay  had  good  cause  to  say  so,  and  the  confusion  grew 
more  confused  as  time  went  on.  She  made  strenuous  efforts,  to  the  best 
of  her  ability,  to  remedy  it,  but  succeed  she  could  not.  She  changed  her 
servants  perpetually,  she  made  sudden  plunges,  by  fits  and  starts,  into 
the  arts  of  cooking  and  contriving,  but  the  only  results  were  the  spoiling 
of  provisions,  the  waste  of  money,  short  commons,  and  ill  temper  on  all 
sides.  Her  husband  took  refuge  again  in  his  club,  for  society,  sheerly 
driven  out  of  his  own  house,  which  augmented  expenses  greatly. 
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Cjlftais  CornxsauLT  «aA  eae  Boaaau^s  monuog  in  Us  f^'^^'^tf^^  the 
image  of  patience,  looking  at  a  very  untidy  bvedc&at-dothy  and  wiAi^g 
he  could  also  look  at  some  breakfast ;  aod  two  children  weee  flyizig  ahout 
the  roon,  their  hands  full  of  hDead-and^fauttoE^  which  was  bemg  dwed 
between  dieir  uMmths  and  the  <)arpet 

''It's  toe  had,  Augusta,"  said  h^  «!  his  wife  came  inx  ^tweofef 
■Mantes  past  ten,  and  the  hrankfast  not  up.     What's  she  «t  ?^ 

"  Leisurely  eating  her  own  lH«ak£Etst,  and  the  nurse  ivith  hei^"  jn^died 
Mrs.  Courteuy ;  "and  the  ^only  answer  I  cmi  get  firem  heri^  that  4lie 
kettle  don't  bile,  and  she  ain't  the  fire  to  mS^e  it  bile  soooar  than 
itwai." 

'^  That  is  always  the  ezcnse,"  sighed  poor  Captain  Comtenaif.  '*  No 
Iweakfast,  hecanse  dieve's  no  hoilmg  watec  What  does  she  do  in  a 
morning  ?     Be  still,  can't  you,  Bob." 

^  She  oaakes  their  own  hreak&st  first,  and  then  fills  <the  kettle  up  agam 
to  boil  for  us.  It's  of  no  use  talking  to  her:  Ae  is  getting  insdeat 
alveady,  and  has  been  here  but  ten  dii^.  There's  not  a  thi^g  frr?Ttrhscl 
jetf  and  the  kitchen  is  as  she  lefit  it  last  night." 

*<  I  want  my  hoots." 

^<  There's  not  a  boot  or  shoe  cleaned.  Why  don't  yco«  put  4n  jtour 
slippers?" 

«  Because  I  can't  find  them.  Bob,  where  was  it  you  saw  my  slip* 
pen?" 

'<  In  the  oven,  pa,  all  burnt  up.  We  wondered  what  it  was  smelt  so 
yesterday,  and  when  Harriet  looked  in  the  oven,  it  was  the  stoppers." 

<<  Who  put  them  there?"  angrily  demanded  Mrs.  Courtenay. 

^*  1  don't  know,"  answeoed  ^h.  <<  Harriet  said  she  didaH;.  Pediaps 
it  was  the  bogy." 

*'  Hallo  J"  cried  out  the  oaptaia.     <<  Who^  sir?" 

"  The  hocy,  pa." 

''  Who  tdls  you  any^iix^  about  the  bogy?" 

*^  'Lisa  does.  When  Emily  and  Freddy  won't  go  to  sleep,  'lia  ffoes 
and  calk  the  hogy.  He  made  us  scream  so  the  other  xught,  wnea 
he  began  to  walk  along  the  passage  to  fetch  us." 

^*  This  is  infiamous  1"  uttered  Captain  Courtenay  to  his  wife.  **  Kotfaing 
can  he  so  bad  as  frightening  children :  they  may  never  entirely  oveiget 
its  e&ots.  At^sta,  if  any  servant  in  the  house  dares  to  frighten  my 
ohildpen  she  shall  go  out  of  it,  so  inquire  into  this.  Why  don't  you  see 
after  things  better?" 

"  I  am  seebg  afiter  things  from  morning  till  night,  I  think,"  xetorttd 
Mrs.  Courtenay,  who  had  not  been  down  stairs  ten  minntes. 

<'  And  '  'Lisa' — what  a  pronunciation !     Where  do  they  pick  it  upP" 

<<  Oh,  from  the  servants,"  replied  Mrs.  Courtenay,  apathetically. 
*^  Eliza  herself  speaks  badly." 

"  I  cannot  make  it  out,"  exclaimed  poor  Captain  Courtenay,  in  an 
impassioned,  but  helpless  tone;  *'no  other  family  seems  to  have  such 
servants  as  we  get  They  do  nothing ;  they  are  troublesome  in  all  ways. 
Look  at  those  two  childr^ :  the  buttons  off  their  shoes^  their  socks  dirty. 
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tinir  fdnafiiiw  in  hoies,  tlieir  hiiir  oMomlmli  Bsb  ;  Bmiljr;  hme  yoa 
insn  mskedl  this  «i0ni]B|[:  P** 

'^  No/'  was  the  children's  answer,  ^'  'Liza  don't  wash  us  till  she  it«kes 
nf  ant  m  the  ^by.     It  do«^  nnaMer,  she  sagrs." 

The  IneakfiMt  omne  in  at  last  And  oa  .dnenssing  iiie  mente  i«f  ti 
capital  ham  (actvally  iioiled  wcdl,  hy  vane  mstake)  the  captain  ^aenr 
pleMant  and  talkatiire. 

*^  We  had  a  snag  party  at  the  duh  last  nigirt,  and  a  famnvm  vidiher. 
I  ent  m  tthnee  tuBes. 

^*  Bid  you  win  ?"  inquioed  his  ^mfe. 

**  Ko,^  said  the  <!aptain,  luguhriouiij.     <<  I  kwt  eleven  points." 

^  Whifdi  was  deren  idiilings  out  oi  yoixr  poelost^  and  we  -can't  sfibrd 
it.     Ton  ought  not  to  ge  there  so  -rauoh." 

^  Then  you  should  make  the  house  hahitdnfte.^ 

^<  I  don't  make  it  unhahitahle,  Rohert :  it's  these  wretches  of  senvnts." 

*«It's  somediing,"  said  the  captain.  '^  By  the  way,"  he  added,  a  re- 
collectian  coming  omr  him,  "Ord  has  veturned,  and  was  there.  iHe  as 
eomiiie^  to  <Bne  w^  us  to-day." 

^  Cm  I  How  could  you  asic  him,  Rdbert?  Snoh  a  loss  and  tiouhle 
»  it  w^  be." 

^  He  asked  hknself ;  said  iw  wanted  tto  see  yotu  and  the  fihiMrnB. 
Nothing  pleases  you,  Augusta.  I  go  oiat  too  mudi,  yon  say  ^  and  I  am 
not  to  have  a  Briend  hsie :  what  am  I  to  do  ?  dit  in  ilfliis  roem  sill  day 
and  all  m^xt,  oounting  my  fingers,  wifaile  you  storm  at  the  ill-dotngs  in 
thekitdien?" 

"  If  my  servants  wei«  -worth  anything  I  would  not  mind  who  came  ; 
hut  I  suspect  if  we  give  JHarmt  two  tlungs  to  .cook,  shell  spoil  one." 

**  Old  will  take  us  as  he  finds  ra. — WiM  tou  efaaldren  be  quiet  ? — He 
knows  it  as  nert  with  us  as  it  Jised  to  he,  and  he  is  a  good  lellow.  A  bit 
of  fidi  and  a  joint :  it's  all  we  need  haye." 

'<  J{d  fidi,  no  fish,"  has%  cried  Mrs.  Courtenay«  ^'Remendier  tOmt 
piece  of  salmon  on  Sunday :  she  sent  it  up  in  rags,  on  a  base  ^dadi,  and 
aU  the  scales  on.    I'U  get  some  soi^  instead." 

**  Very  welL  Friday  :  it's  not  a  very  good  day  Ibr  >oh(nee,  hot  111  go 
out  and  cater  for  you,  as  I  walk  to  the  club.  I  am  going  direody  ahet 
sreaKiaSw. 

The  zesidt  of  the  captain's  catering  proi?ed  to  be  a  pieoe  of  meat  for 
sonp,  some  lamb  chops,  a  couple  of  fine  ducks,  green  -peas,  asparagus, 
and  young  potatoes.  , 

^The  docks  most  be  stnfibd,  Harriel^"  observed  Mrs.  Coactenay, 
*^  and  you  must  make  a  nice  gravy  for  them.*' 

'*  The  gravy  falls  from  '«m  in  roasting,  dmiH  it  ?"  was  Harriet's 
response. 

*^  No,"  wsathfidly  vetumed  Mrs.  'Conrtenay,  ^-don^  you  kanw  better 
than  ^ntt  ?    it  nnat  be  a  made  gravy,  snd  a  very  good  one." 

^  That'll  make  ain>ther  saucepan  on  the  fire,"  oriod  Harriet ;  ^  I  must 
have  the  range  out  as  wide  as  be'U  go.  E'll  be  a  boAer  to  get  them 
fiBBthers  off  i&  wings." 

**  What!"  uttered  Mrs.  Coortenay,  iihe  Tomark  causn^  In*  to  look 
xound  hastily  at  Ae  drndes.  And  then  she  saw  thai  the  inexperienced 
captain  had  not  oidezed  them  to  he  made  veady  for  dressing,  but  had 

2h2 
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bongbt  and  sent  them  homie  Just  as  thej  were  dis^jed  in  the 
poulterer's  shop,  part  of  their  feathers  on,  and  their  heads  hanging 
down. 

*^  If  ever  I  saw  anything  so  stupid  in  ail  my  life !''  uttered  she,  in  her 
Tezation.  ^*  And  we  don't  know  where  they  were  bought,  to  send  them 
back  to  be  done.     You  must  draw  and  truss  them,  Hamet" 

^*  Never  drawed  no  animal  in  my  life,  and  don't  know  how  to  do  it," 
promptly  returned  Harriet 

Neither  did  Mrs.  Courtenay  know.  And  she  foresaw  the  day  would 
have  some  perplexity.  Harriet  suggested  that  Mrs.  Brown  should  come 
in,  and  her  mistress  eagerly  caught  at  it :  so  the  children  were  left  to 
the  mercies  of  the  stairs,  like  Mrs.  Jellaby's  Peepy,  while  Eliia  was  sent 
flying  round  the  neighbourhood  in  search  of  Mrs.  Brown.  Mrs.  Brown 
was  tiie  weekly  washerwoman,  and  the  two  servants  were  on  very  good 
terms  with  her. 

<*  Do  you  know  how  to  prepare  ducks  for  roasting  ?'  was  the  annous 
question  Mrs.  Courtenay  put  to  her,  when  she  returned  with  E^liza. 

*^  Please,  mem,  Fve  seen  'em  done.  I  can't  say  as  I've  had  a  deal  of 
experience  in  such-like.  But  in  the  matter  of  scouring  out  of  saucepans, 
and  putting  on  of  coal,  and  getting  ready  of  plates  and  dishes,  and 
scrapmg  of  potaters,  and  shelling  of  peas,  and  all  them  odd  jobs,  there 
ain't  nobody  more  quicker  nor  handier  than  me." 

'<Me  and  Mrs.  Brown  will  manage  well  between  us,  ma'am,"  said 
Harriet  **  Don't  you  stop  here,  please,  for  youll  only  put  us  out.  Now 
as  I  have  got  her  to  do  the  rough  part,  I  be  bound  I'll  do  the  fine." 

Mrs.  Courtenay  was  but  too  willing  to  accede  to  this  advice.  She 
hated  the  kitchen,  and  was  always  as  thankful  to  get  out  of  it,  as  monks 
tell  us  poor  erring  souls  are  to  get  out  of  purgatory.  So,  with  numerous 
charges  and  directions,  the  latter  somewhat  obscure,  owing  to  her  own 
inexperience,  she  left  them  to  it,  and  did  not  go  down  again,  pasnng  a 
very  agreeable  day  chatting  with  some  acquaintance  who  called,  and  de- 
Touring  a  new  novel. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  she  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  her  old  maiden 
aunt,  Miss  Clementina  Marsh,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  twelve  months, 
and  who  had  come  to  pass  a  few  days  with  Mrs.  Lance. 

^'  Now  you  must  stay  and  dine  with  me.  Aunt  Clem.  I  shall  be  gUd 
of  you,  for  Major  Ord  is  coming,  and  you  will  make  the  fourth  at  table." 

*<  I  am  agreeable,"  answered  Aunt  Clem.  **  Annis  has  sent  me  to  ask 
you  to  her  house  U^  tea.  Your  mamma  is  there,  and  the  doctor  is  coming 
in  the  evening.  I  told  Annis  perhaps  I  should  have  my  dinner  with  you, 
and  bring  you  in,  afterwards." 

^  Then  come  up-stairs,  and  take  your  things  ofif." 

"  Why,  what's  this?"  uttered  Aunt  Clem,  as  she  followed  her  niece  to 
her  bedroom.     <<  Half-past  four  in  the  day,  and  your  bed  not  made !" 

<<  Oh !  Harriet  must  have  forgotten  all  about  the  up-stairs  work,  and 
I'm  sure  I  did.  It  must  go  now,  till  after  dinner.  She  is  a  fresh  servant, 
aunt,  and  she  knows  little  about  cooking,  and  the  woman  thaf  s  helping 
her  seems  to  know  less.  It  is  of  no  use  seeking  for  good  cooks  in  servants- 
of-all-work,  and  they  plague  one's  life  out." 

'*  Your  nurse  mi^it  do  the  bedrooms  on  busy  days,"  said  Aunt  Clem. 

**  She  might,  but  she  doesn't.    She  b  out  now  with  the  children.    We 
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hare  got  a  key  of  the  iquare,  like  Annis,  and  she  takes  the  whde  tribe 
there,  and  I  get  a  quiet  hour  in-doon.*' 

They  were  to  dine  at  five,  early  hours  suiting  Major  Ord ;  audi  a  few 
minutes  before  the  hour,  he  and  uie  captain  were  h^urd  to  enter. 

'^  Where  are  they  going  ?'*  cried  Augusta,  in  dismay.  **  Nerer  up* 
stairs,  to  wash  their  hands  I  My  goodness  me !  can  Robert  be  taking 
him  up  to  that  untidy  room  !" 

''  I  should  hope  not,"  cried  Aunt  Clem :  **  it  set  my  teeth  of  order  on 
edge.  There's  no  water,  and  no  clean  towels,  and  the  hot- water  jug,  and 
razor,  and  shaving-paper  all  soapsuds,  are  on  the  dressing-table,  as  your 
husband  must  have  left  them  this  morning,  and  the  bed's  just  as  you  got 
out  of  it,  and  the  room  in  a  shocking  litter  altogether." 

"  They  are  gone  in  there !     Robert's  as  senseless  as  an  owL'^ 

**l  think  it's  somebody  else  that's  senseless,"  significantly  retorted 
Aunt  Clem.  *^  How  could  he  suppose  the  room  had  not  been  put  to 
rights?" 

*^  Hark !  he  is  fl;oing  for  water  to  the  nursery :  Elisa  keeps  a  pitcher 
there.     What  will  Major  Ord  think  of  it  all  ?" 

**  Some  water,"  roared  out  the  captain ;  *'  there's  none  anywhere."  Ifo. 
Courtenay  rang  the  bell  in  a  tremor,  and  Harriet  was  hem  to  go  up. 

The  gentlemen  came  down.  The  major  was  a  pleasant  man,  much 
older  than  Captain  Courtenay.  He  had  plenty  to  tell  Mrs.  Courtenay  of 
his  sojourn  abroad,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  it,  when  a  crash  startled  them 
from  the  kitchen.     Something  had  eone. 

"  It  sounds  like  a  dish,"  laughed  Uie  captain.  ''  I  hope  our  dinner  was 
not  in  it." 

Half-past  five,  and  no  signs  of  dinner.  ^*  Had  you  not  better  step  and 
see  what  they  are  about  ?"  cried  out  old-feshioned  Aunt  Clem  to  her 
niece. 

**  Oh  dear  no,"  toldly  replied  Augusta,  too  much  the  fine  lady  to  do 
so^  in  the  sight  of  the  major.     '^  They  do  not  Kke  to  be  interifered  with." 

A  little  more  suspense,  and  then  there  came  a  timid  knock  to  the  room 
door. 

«  Come  in." 

'<  Please,  gentlefolks,  the  dinner's  a  waiting." 

A  cold  shiver  ran  right  through  Mrs.  Courtenay,  as  the  major  held 
out  his  arm.  For  it  occurred  to  her  that  she  had  said  nothing  to  Harriet 
about  who  was  to  wait,  and  that  voice  was  Mrs.  Brown's.  Could  Harriet 
be  sending  that  fright  of  a  woman  into  the  dining-room,  and  be  stopping, 
herself,  in  the  kitchen  ? 

It  was  so.  Screwing  herself  riffht  behind  the  door,  in  her  timidity, 
was  humble  Mrs.  Brown.  A  pale,  half-starved  woman,  with  thin  eheeka, 
and  a  black  beard.  A  white  apron  of  Harriet's  was  tied  over  the  comers 
of  her  shawl  and  her  patched  gown,  and  a  calico  cap  on  her  head,  with  a 
wide-spreading  calico  border,  that  flew  up  as  she  moved.  On  the  table, 
where  the  soup  ought  to  have  been,  was  a  large  plated  dish-cover,  com- 
pletely covering  what  might  be  underneath,  and  restbg  on  the  table- 
cloth. 

The  captain  was  speechless.  He  looked  at  Mrs.  Brown,  he  looked  at 
the  cover,  and  he  looked  at  his  wife:  and  his  wife  would  have  been 
thankfel  not  to  look  anywhere,  but  to  sink  through  the  floor  or  escape 
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ufA»Mmrmji    Bat  Aej  took,  tfanir  Mata^.  Mn.  Broun: dnwupi  and. 
Aunt  Clem  yoiunteered  grace,  duriof  tb»  taptaia'a  aiMe. 

"^Bleaaay  as^  am.  1 1»  take  off  the  ktwr  P' 

«' What  ia  thv  aHUiDg^of  thia?"  «jacabitod  the  ca|ptaiB)  mMn  to 
contem  hknself  any  longer. 

HfpTobaMj  nstaa*  Mrs.  Bvcmm.  She  ihoaghit  athenriBft.  She  UBiuk 
the  **  kiver,"  and  disclosed  a  pie-dish  containing  the  soap. 

'<  Pleoiey  gondefblks,  w«  Imd  m  misforldn  awi»  hcoke  the  toneife :  hot 
it's  oniy  in  thvee  pieoes,  and  can  be-  rmted." 

^  Where's  Haniet  ?"  fiercely  demanded  Captain  Conrteoay. 

^  Pieasi^  mr,  she's  in  die  Mtdien." 

<<  Go  down  there,,  and  send  her  np;" 

Mrs.  Browft  went  down  :  hat  Mn.  Bnmn  oanae'  up  again. 

^  Please  gendefolks,  Hatsiet  hayen't  adeaned  of  herself  and  she's 
rather  bkdc.  Please^  aa  sooaas  shehave  diiihed  op  her  docks  and  chopa^ 
she  says  she'll  wash  her  hands  and  face,  and  come." 

Poor  Mrs*  Ceavtenapr's^  hce  wanted  washing — washing  widii  some 
cooling  lotion,  to  allay  its  fevor  heat..  The  captahx,  helpleaa  and  cnaftp^ 
fallen,  served  out  th«  soap, 

<<  What  soap  d'ye  caU  this?*'  nncafeoMnioadj  asked  Aont  Gkn^  at 
tna  first  i^poonniL 

'^  VennioelU  soap,"  replied  Mrsw  Cburtenaijr. 

^  Aza  yoa  safe  it  le  not  made  of  cofie»-hana«a  2^  retoaHd  AmA 
Clem. 

Whether  die  soop  was  mada  of  water,  or  grease,  or  eeflRQe4ianieB^  no- 
body could  tell ;  but  it  was  like  a  mixture  of  all  three. 

^i£  these:  ore  not  cefiSeo-berrie^  I  oeivr  sow  cofihe-berriesy"  pennted 
Aont  Chm,  strikiag  her  speen  agaaoat  suodry  hard  bioom^  8abstaaGas<  ia 
her  plate. 

'«^They  an  co^j^-beniesy"  nttexed  the  perpkxedl  ed^taku 

^nesor,  genjtdefelks,  when  Ilarnet  was  a^goiag  tr  pat  is  tha  reom^ 
siiliv  she  laid  hoU  oa  die  wroag  papery  aod  ^  eofiae^benries  afippe«L  in 
afore  she  found  out  her  mistake,"  ezplamed  Mrs.  Brown.  ^*  There- woa 
no  time  to  fish  'em  out  again." 

Apart  from  the  coffee-bercBss^  die  soap  waa  nneateUej  and  the  spoons 
were  hnd  down.     ^*  Take  it  awsy^'^  said  the  captain. 

9a  Mm.  Brows  carried  away  the  pie^ish,  aod  upoa  retatnk^  to 
veoiwe  die  respectm  pUites,  siw  asked  fiist,.  kidividually,  Pkaae,  hod 
they  dooe  widi  it  ?" 

'^  Never  mind,  Mrs.  Courtenay,"  said  Major  Ordy  good  haneuredlr]^ ; 
**  aiaiWtuacB  will  happen,  you  know,  in  the  best  segokted  fiaouly.  I 
spa  on  old  trareUer^  aoid  tbiak  aothifig  o£  them." 

«^Lct  OS  hope  what's  eomtng  will  be  better,"  obsefrred  dia  cap 
«<  And  well  try  die  wine  meanwhile,  mn^." 

What  was  coaang  waa  tolerably  long  ia  eoBMog,  aad  Mas*  ( 
got  hottnv  hot  when  it  did  ooaae,  it  came  in  triumpk     Harriet  (in  < 


face,  and  agown  all  grea8e)baariag  one  dish,  and  Mm  fiboam 
another,  and  then  both  returned  for  the  vegetables.  The  major  gently 
labhodi  hia  hands,  aad  die  eervera  were  remof^id. 

**  Land)  chops^  and  docks,  majoiv"  said  Mrs.  Coartenay.     <<  Wa  i 
BO'  sltanger  el  yon." 
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Vhidimr*  the ckpeaMlvUik were  A»d«fa?  TheMibe&m 
Mrs.  Ceutteettf  ■fftwait  ta  canAaw  a  xnan  of  ggmethjay  at  blaok  as 
pML  It  was  tlse  diept,  iMnrnt  to  a  ooal.  That  wat  M^nrdnaable  ^ 
■iiaikl,  fev  she  eodd  ooik  chops  wett.  <^  I  few  I  oaaiiot  McooMttead 
the  chops,'*  ssid  the  misasdble  hostess,  «"  hi^  I  dMok  I  can  the      ■  >** 

Mm.  douiteoaor  came  ta  a  4ead  staod-s^.  For  apes  kokiog  towaads 
the  ducks  she  was  struck  by  the  extraordinary  appearance  they  prascMhcd 
The  captMn  was  alse  g^aaia^  upon  them  with  open  aioadv  and  Aunt 
€hm  waa  patthii^  pa  kn*  npeetwles  for  a  better  view. 

<"  What  d'ye  cell  theai  ?"  asked  Aunt  Cieai.  <'  Thej  rnuet  be  seoM 
ftaeigB  shapeili  creataiea  freai  abroad." 

'*  Harriet,  are  those  the  ducks?"  uttered  Mrs.  Courtem^^ 

The^F  ware  the  dnehs,  hat 

*^Ji  I  ioa^  beliere  they  have  been  cooked  with  thor  heaikeo!''  w- 
terrupted  Aunt  Clem.  "  And  those  things,  sticking  up  in  the  ur,  see 
the  beaiksy  and  those  fosw  duaga  are  theb  cyee.  My  nacieus,  girl !" 
turmng  sharply  round  to  Harriet,  '^  did  yea  ever  see  dims  cooked  with 
the«headeeD,beieie?* 

The  heads  had  been  elevated,  in  an  ingeoiouB  wmt^  a  qvaiter  of  a  yaid 
hsgh^  fay  isnas  e£  aprigfat  skewei%  wkh,  aa  Aant  Clem  eaqpiessed  it^  the 
beake  BlickiB|r  «pu  The  leet  wece  stiekiag-  up  alee,  and  spread  eal  like 
fiais.    Harriet  wade  her  ear  ape  freae  the  room. 

^Thej  wcm'teat  the  warsefinrit,"  said  Maior  Ord,  good  aatmedliir; 
and  the  a^taiB  preseeded  to  carre  them  ha  the  beat  maaner  he  coiiU^ 
considering  the  array  of  skewers. 

"^  Staffing^  myotr 

"^H  you  fdsMe.  It  is  eaDed  a  Tulgar  taete,  I  believey  but  I  plead 
guilty  to  liking  it." 

^  So  da  I,  sir,"  said  Aaat  Ctem^  fiiio^  her  spectacks  od  the  major's 
&ce,  ''and  I  hope  I  never  shall  shrink  from  ayowia|^  it,  theagh  the 
moild  does  seem  to  be  tnmiag  its^  topsy-turvy,  aping  after  what  it 
calls  refinement.     A  duck,  without  the  sage  and  onions,  wouldn't  be  a 


^Nor  to  me  either,  ma'am,"  said  the  major. 

'^  What  wry  extraerdiaary  stuffing  T  utteeed  Avat  Ckm»  who  was 
the  first  helped.     ''What's  it  made  of?"  continued  skiy  sniffiag  aad 

teatiagr* 

"  Made  of!"  hesitated  the  unhappy  Mrs.  Courtenay. 

'^  Please,  geadcfolks,  it's  chicfiy  made  of  suet,  with  thyaM  and  pa'sley 
and  crumbled  bread  and  pepper  and  said,"  spoke  ap  Mra.  Brown. 

'^FectBM  be  good  toual"  ntlcfed  Auat  Clem,  "why  that's  a  veal 
stuffing.     Ducks  are  staffisd  with  sage  and  ooeoBSL" 

"  l^aaey  gcsiMblksy  I  tdled  Harriet  I  had  seea  'em  doae  with  sage 
and  inions,  and  she  asked  if  I  thought  I  knowed  better  than  her." 

'^  WiU  yoa  have  any  of  ky  aiajor  ?"  iacjaired  the  eaptai%  very  ^paetly, 
in  his  mortification. 

'^WeU.Idoi^tkaew.     Hew  will  it  taste  ?" 

The  vegetaUea  woald  have  heea  verr  geed  had  tiiey  been  done^  hut 
Aepeae  wesaashardastheeoffise-hercMi^aiid  the  grass,  as  Auat  Clam 
c^ed  it,  Imd  neiver  been  unM  frem  the  himdle  ia  wMeh  it  was  ho^ 
The  young  potatoes  were  in  a  mash.     They  were  trying  to  malm  a 
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£imer»  when  a  dirertiflsemeBt  ocoorreds  A»  dvlircn^  retoniing  home 
from  their  walk,  bunt  into  the  room,  and,  undifidplined  and  wiUol  as 
thej  were,  oould  only  be  got  rid  of  by  foree,  the  captain  being  oUigvd 
to  rise  £rom  table  and  assist  in  the  ejection,  whilst  their  senamfl 
frightened  the  Tisitor  and  deafened  Aunt  Clem.  Poor  Obtain  Coar- 
tenay  almost  swore  a  mental  oath  that  he  would  run  away  to  Africa  with 
morning  light. 

^^  Oh,  Aunt  Clem !  did  ever  anything  go  so  unfortunate  ?^  burst  ibrih 
Mrs.  CourtenaVf  in  a  shower  of  agonising  tears,^  the  mom^it  she 
escaped  from  the  dining-room.  '^  VHiat  is  to  be  done  ?  What  will 
Major  Ord  think  of  me^  as  the  mistress  of  such  a  household — each 
housekeeping  ?" 

'^  He  will  think  you  are  an  idiot,"  was  the  complimentary  reply  of 
Aunt  Gem.  **  And  so  do  I.  I  am  going  to  Mrs.  Lance  now :  it  is 
hte." 

^'  I'll  go  with  you,"  feverishly  uttered  Augusta.  <<  I  cannot  stay  here, 
and  face  my  husband  and  the  major  at  coffi^" 

'<  Caution  the  kitchen  first,  then,  that  they  don't  make  the  cofl^  oC 
vermicelli,"  retorted  Aunt  Clem. 

The  peaoeful  home  of  her  sister  Annis,  everything  so  quiet  and  orderiy, 
was  like  a  haven  of  rest,  after  her  own,  to  Mrs.  Courtenay.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Marsh  were  there,  but  Mr.  Lance  had  not  returned  from  town,  to 
the  extreme  surprise,  if  not  alarm,  of  his  wife,  for  he  was  always  punc- 
tual. He  soon  came  in,  and  Captain  Courtenay  with  him.  Major  Ord 
having  pleaded  an  evening  engagement. 

**  We  cannot  go  on  like  this,"  cried  the  captain,  snppresanff  his  tem- 
per, as  he  looked  at  his  sobbing  wife,  who  had  been  detailing  her  griey* 
ances.     ''  Where  lies  the  fault ;  and  what  is  to  be  done  ?" 

**  I  think  the  fault  lies  in  Augusta's  incapacity  for  management,"  said 
Dr.  Marsh,  "and " 

"Oh,  papa!**  she  sobbed,  "you  don't  know  how  I  have  tried  to 
learn." 

"  And  in  your  being  unable,  both  of  you,  to  accommodate  yourselves 
to  your  reduced  income,"  he  added.  "  Augusta,  child,  you  interrupted 
me.  It  is  now  three  hundred  a  year :  but,  with  all  your  cUscomfort,  yoa 
must  be  exceeding  it." 

"  Four  hundred  won't  cover  our  expenses  this  year,"  answered  the 
captain,  gloomily. 

"  And  what  will  they  be  next,"  choked  Augusta,  "  when  there's  gomg 
to  be — I'm  afraid — another — ^baby  ?" 

An  ominous  pause  ensued :  all  present  felt  that  such  prospects  were 
not  bright  ones.    Aunt  Clem  broke  it  with  a  groan : 

"  01^  of  course ;  that's  sure  to  be  it.  The  less  tiiey  are  wanted,  tiie 
more  they  come." 

"  Courtenay,"  observed  the  doctor,  "  your  club  and  your  oui-doc^ 
luxuries  must  be  incompatible  with  your  means." 

"  I  can't  Uve  without  my  dub,"  interrupted  the  captain,  in  an  eameat 
accent ;  "  I  must  have  some  refuge  from  such  a  home  as  mine.  And  how 
to  spend  less  in  any  one  point  than  we  do,  b  more  than  I  can  tell ;  ot  An- 
gusta  mther,  I  beueve.  Lance — Annb — ^why  don't  you  teach  us  yovr 
aeoret?" 
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**  Ab,  we  began  at  the  right  end,"  laughed  Mr.  Lance ;  <^  we  eoono* 
mised  at  fint,  and  it  is  now  pleasant  to  us.  We  have  had  to  practise 
self-denial  patiently,  to  bear  and  forbear :  but  we  have  erery  wisbed-for 
comfort,  and  are  happy.** 

*^  And  you  seem  to  live  well,  and  you  sometimes  have  a  friend  to  dine 
with  you,  Lance,**  cried  the  captain. 

**  To  be  sure.  We  do  not  exclude  ourselves  to  ourselves,  like 
hermits.** 

'*  And  he  does  not  get  soup  made  of  grease  and  coffee-berries,  and 
ducks  roasted  with  their  heads  on,  and  stuffed  with  suet ;  and  a  she- 
animal  in  a  beard  and  a  shawl  to  wait  upon  him !"  grumbled  the  cap- 
tain,  which  sent  Mr.  Lance  into  an  explosion  of  laughter,  for  he  had  not 
heard  of  the  mishaps  of  the  day. 

*'  It  is  of  no  use  to  mince  the  matter,*'  cried  Aunt  Clem  to  the  captain 
and  his  wife,  in  her  most  uncompromising  voice.  ''  You  two  never 
ou^t  to  have  married ;  you  are  not  fitted  by  nature  to  get  alonc^  on 
a  hmited  income,  and  turn  its  inconveniences  into  pleasures.  What's 
more,  you  never  will :  you  will  go  on  in  this  miserable  way  for  ever :  and 
what  will  be  the  end  of  it,  I  don't  know.** 

There  was  another  pause :  for  Aunt  Clem*s  words  were  true,  and  could 
not  be  gainsaid. 

*^  I  wish  I  had  your  occupation,  Lance ;  or  some  other,**  exclaimed  the 
captain. 

**  I  wish  you  had,  indeed.  An  idle  man  need  to  have  a  pocket  full  of 
money.** 

^^  ^ut,  Lance,**  mused  the  captain,  <<  you  must  have  brought  a  strong 
will  to  bear  down  your  old  habits  when  you  married  Annis. 

^^  Yes :  and  as  strong  a  conscience,"  replied  Mr.  Lance,  in  a  low  tone. 
**  We  both  deliberated  well  upon  what  we  were  going  to  do,  and  we  felt 
that  we  could  go  through  with  it,  and  succeed.  It  is  diflBcult  for  men» 
brought  up  in  expensive  habits,  as  you  and  I  were,  Courtenay,  to  subdue 
them  effectually,  and  become  quiet  members  of  society,  men  of  reflection, 
g^ood  husbands  and  fathers,  and  remain  so,  without  a  struggle.  Tempta- 
tions, to  relapse,  beset  on  all  sides ;  and  few  find  out  the  nght  way,  and 
acquire  the  inward  strength  to  resist  them.  But  if  it  is  found,  and  ac- 
quired, the  struTCle  soon  ceases,  and  all  the  rest  is  easy.*' 

"  But  you  will  never  find  it  out,  captain,*'  exclaimed  Aunt  Clem ;  "  yon 
and  Augusta  are  of  the  wrong  sort.  Geoflry  and  Annis  set  out  in  the 
practice  of  self-denial:  Annis  in  the  shape  of  dress,  visiting,  and  gaiety, 
and  Geoffiy  in  Ibat  of  out-door  society.  Annis,  too,  had  the  knack  of 
domestic  eoonomv;  Augusta  has  not ;  and  there's  a  great  deal  in  that. 
Some  are  bom  with  it,  and  others  seem  as  if  they  can  never  acquire  it, 
try  as  they  will." 

'<  And  what  will  YOU  do  for  money,  when  your  children  want  educating, 
Augusta?**  asked  Mrs.  Marsh. 

**  Tm  sure  I  don't  know,  mamma,**  was  the  helpless  answer. 

"  We  are  putting  by  for  that,"  said  Annis. 

**  Putting  by,  out  of  three  hundred  a  year !"  ejaculated  Captun  Cooi^ 
tenay. 

"  A  little,"  she  replied.     "  And  the  first  year  or  two  of  our  marriage 
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wmiMfremaMeA  t» pvt  iy  imify  a  gvMt  deaL     Bbi  h  t&amm  mm  aiany 
Awighl,  for  I  know  how  eifemshn  eAicatioa  ifl>"^ 


«^  W#  sliali  wiBthar  it,  Airais,''  «Hd  her  huihancL 

«<  Yes,"  she  sighed,  *^  I  hope  we  shall.    And  I  hritarowe  thai,' 


lidded^  mora  cheorftiUj;  **  I  never  loee  mj  trast,  saoo  m  socdo  wrong 
moment  of  despondency.  Augusta  lu»  mad»  mo  kek  ob  liM  daik  a& 
of  things  to-night." 

*'  I  know  we  shall,"  Mr.  Lance  replied,  gazing  at  her  with  a  mnang 
gMie^  and  a  bright  eje.  "^The  half-yeariy  mcotaag'  of  Ae  inoCitiition 
took  place  today,  and  the  governors  had  mo  before  tken^  aaid  aeno 
oifit  dttaga  Urn  ne^  and  vaiMd  my  lalary.  It  wao  whttA  1  aevor  ox^ 
poctod^'' 

^'  Riused  your  salary !"  she  eagerly  uttered. 

^One  handred  a  year." 

«^0h,  GeoAry !"  Tbe  tear*  rwbed  into  her  eyes  aad  dow»  her  Acaki 
is  spite  o£  herself .  it  was  such  a  reward  I— for  their  patieDtpwaereBBDeo 
ikN^  been  attended  with  rubo  aad  cioesef.  AU  iMnrsfos  thofbtnreseeBed 
a*  an  ead» 

*^  Let  me  congratulate  you,  Lancev"  cried  the  o^taia,  he&Mj:  ^To« 
CSV  laoBch  out  a  little  mere  bow» 

*'  Launch  out,"  returned  Mr.  Lance,  with  a  glance  at  Ua  mS^  nMck 
Ao  wett  aadirstood.     *«  is  it  to  bo  so,  Annw  ^ 

<'  I  think  not,"  she  said,  with  a  happy  smile.  *'  We  are  qait*  oo»- 
tented  as  wo  are,  aad  wifl  put  it  by  for  oor  clnUroo." 

<' You'll  be  geese  if  you  don't,"  sharply  cried  Aunt  Clem.  **  Wkiil 
ooidd  you  want  to  hMneh  out  kr,  I  ikooU  like  to  know,  beyoBl  what 
you've  got  ?     A  eosch  and  three  ?" 

^IWf  have  karat  iim  secret,''  said  Dr.  Manh,  nodding  to  tke  oom- 
pony.  **  Lance  and  Annis  are  happy  on  Aeir  Area  h— ikod  a  year,  for 
th^  coafibo  their  desires  within  thenr  ineomo:  if  you^  Cbastenay,  and 
Augusta,  cane  into  a  thousand  a  year  to«morrow,  yon  would  be  aaso  to 
go  beyond  it.  They  conform  iheir  wants  to  Aoir  drcnmstenecsf  yna 
can^ ;  and,  as  Aunt  Clem  says,  you  never  wilL    Aad        " 

^  Never,'*  put  ia  Aaat  Chrm. 

**  And  dioro  Iks  all  the  difference,"  eonduded  dw  dsetM;. 

There  it  does  all  He*  And  die  expodioBcy,  or  nooroapoAeocy,.  of 
inigal  marriages  can  nerer  be  satisfnctoiBljf  set  tied :  for  wheisa  ooo  eoapio 
wfll  go  on  and  floarid^  bravety  surmounting  tknr  diffieukiosy  anothst 
win  come  to  repentanoe,  poforty,  and  erabanassment,  and  a  thisd  lifo^  in 
private,  afbr  the  proverbtaUy  happy  aaanner  of  a  cat  and  dog.  It  does 
not  lie  altogether  in  dw  previoas  babitiy  or  io  the  edmatien,.  or  in  tb 
Apodtkm,  sdll  less  tn  die  premus  station  of  Mfo :  it  Hes  for  moro  ia 
capacity  of  the  husband  and  die  wife,  both,  being  able  to  ~ 
ames  cheetfoUy,  aad  hopefollv,  aad  pexsarefingly  to  diOBr  ek. 
and  few  will  be  able  to  tell  whether  or  not  dn^  can  so  adapt  \ 
until  they  try  it  ^  whodber  the  nrroToeable  step  wiE  tan  oat  for  battery  or 
for  worse. 
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Snt  AKdUBJAD  ALieoif'fr  S«Teidi  Ydnnie  owriM  n*  from  1841  to 
1848— •  fpcce  of  time  eompmn^  many  imi  event  of  iBtereet  aad  impevt- 
sDccv  botb  at  howe  wad  abroad  :  tW  rise,  pregiest,  aad  h^  of  Sir  Rotieit 
Feeii^  HSmutkrj,  inelu(fia|^  (for  die  prcsenk  histotian't  speoial  behoof)  d» 
paMing  of  the  Bwik  Charter  Aci  (aboat  wkich,  and  aganit  wiuoi,  Sk 
Ajth&U  caa  aeTor  tmy  enoiigh),  and  ihe  repeal  of  tiieCora  Lawt ;  the 
Immibo  ia  Irdaad,  and  iAm  Chartiat  insorreetioB  of  the  always  ■wnocaUo 
lOlh  of  April:  tiie  £leotora&  Btlbm  acpitatKni  in  Fmc^  the  deatbef 
tiio  Duke  of  Orieaney  the  wais  of  the  Freook  in  A^eria,  from  the  oap- 
ture  of  Medeah  by  Marshal  Yall^  to  the  capituhitioa  of  Ahd-ekKaAo^ 
•*~^e  Otakwin  affair,  the  Sponirik  Marriages,  iim  revolntbaary'  naove- 
■sent  in  Italy,  and  the  fall  of  Loviis  Pkikppe. 

Of  eoors^  thex,  wkh  each  a  period  inr  hie  scAjject,  tiie  hiatoriaa't  near 
I  ui—ie  ia  wett  stored  with  what  is  readable  nHktter.  Perkapsy  toey  wjftm 
the  wkele,  ^  hieteiimi  himself  is  a  little  mcNre  earefbl kk  his  coanfoe^oa^ 
ansl  leavea  narrower  rooaa  for  willing^  or  aawiMin^  fiwilt4inder^  to  wkem 
hie  post  Tolomea  present  sudi  an  aasple  fisU  fiir  the  eaereise  of  thekr 
erafb  He  is  not  c|mte  so  icekless  m>  aMomaloa»  metaphors,  not  qake  a« 
pttferbciealiv  wilfvl  ta  eonfosing  will  and  ^aHy  not  ante  so  piofase  m 
bad  FroBcfk  and  iayaetieaklo  Eagliek^  nor  so  lesetate  ia  reiteiating 
laborioua  truisms  and  atereotyacd  ooamoB-placew  Bat  he  woaU  not  ha 
Sit  Arcksknld  Alisoa — we,  at  leasts  8h(nild  luL  to  reeegoise  kia — m&n 
betoemitoeeasioaalreaiiaders  of  the  oU  maaaerisau  HeiaasSoo*A 
aaever  ai  his  nse  of  the  word  '^reqairs^"  He  speaks  el  die  nuaaksr  el 
qaarters  of  grain  that  **  woaki  require  to  be  haportsd"  (269),  of  * 
kakuKOtkoi'^reqnaied  toko  paid  hi  cash"  (302),  aadof  aGoiP 
awasure  that  *^aever  rwaiied  to  he  aeted  apoa"  (a87>  In  oae  i 
we  have  an  awkward  ctapftsation  of  the  aaaie  word,  ased  legithaatolf 
tile  first  tiaw,  illegftknatety  the  second.  Speakng  of  tke  railways  aodw 
courideration  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1844,  ke  saya:  ^Tko  capital 
foquirod  lot  their  constrattknk  was  270,960,000/.,  and  akove  23,000,000/. 
repaired  to  be  deposited  beloie  the  Acts  ooald  bo  applied  lor."  We  aee 
aorry  to  see  the  Alkoniaa  misoas  of  this-  usefbly  bat  eeeswofked  iwk, 
gaieiag  gtoaad  in.  onr  eurrent  lileratuve,  darnks  to  the  eaertiops,  ia 
parliament  and  tke  press,  of  Sir  Arelukald's  perfervid  Mow-OMmtryaMO. 

fia  •vortepe  them  all,  howevei,  as  ke  always  did^  m  kia  wksissais 
•nmkymeat  of  ^  whole''  this»  that,  and  the  other.  He  tells  na  kow  dm 
<^wikolo  poKee"  were  nearly  kamt  alive;  how  FeePs  sHdiag-asab  was 
''seppevted  by  tke  whole  Ministerialists;^  how  ""the  whole  psresmi 
aaseseed  nnder  Schednle  D  were  only  143,000,-^  how  ''^tke  whols 
negroes  were  liberated  by  tke  British  aadiorilMe;"  kow  tke  ^wkob 
Ibreign  writers^*  expfaaaed  British  pelioy  oo  Ae  aiggwr  oatstioa  ;  ham 
^dle  whole  mate  lahahiftaDls?'  m  Fnmc%  Austrm^  and  Pressi%  am 

•  HfttonroTEurope  ftora  the  IWIof  Fapoteon  fii  Iflrifi  to  tile  Acowdonof 
Iiooit  Napoleon  in  185S.  By  8ir  Archibald  Alison,  Bart,  D.aL.  ToL  VIL 
Blackwood.    1858. 
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foraed  to  military  service  in  early  life  fer  three  years;  what  would 
happen  if  '*  the  whole  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  were  obliged  to 
serve"  in  a  similar  way ;  how  many  were  our  <<  whole  ships  of  the  line*' 
in  1846 ;  how  Lord  George  Bentinok's  project  for  Irish  railways  was 
opposed  by  **  the  whole  IrSti  Catholic  members ;"  how  well  '<  the  whole 
military"  behaved  in  the  Glasgow  riots  in  '48  ;  how  "  the  whole  woik- 
men  of  the  Faubourg  St  Antome**  struck  work  and  assembled  together; 
how  a  concurrence  of  '^  the  whole  civilised  powers"  was  neceasary  to 
crush  the  slave  trade;  how  M.  Odilon  Bairot  (whom  Royer-Collard 
once  called  another  Potion)  seems  to  have  ^*  shared  the  whole  illusions  of 
the  Girondbt  mayor  as  to  his  ability  to  coerce  the  Parisian  mob  ;"  how 
**  the  whole  states  of  Gallicia"  demanded  the  abolition  of  eorvdes;  aad 
how,  when  Louis  Philippe  returned  from  inspecting  the  troops^  on  the 
morning  which  was  to  witness  his  abdication,  with  looks  pallid  and 
despairing,  "  the  whole  persons  in  the  apartment  were  thrown  into  the 
utmost  aUffm."* 

As  a  matter  of  course,  too,  we  have  one  or  two  spedmens  of  the 
fevourite  nondescript,  *'  no  words  can  describe."  When  the  foreman  of 
the  jury  which  tried  O'Connell  pronounced  their  verdict,  '^  no  words  can 
describie  the  sensation  which  was  felt"  When  Sir  Robert  Peel  made 
his  famous  speech  in  favour  of  free  trade,  *'no  words  can  describe 
adequately  the  sensation  it  produced  in  the  country."  Of  course,  too^ 
we  nave  one  or  two  specimens  of  the  elegant  hyperbole,  '*  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye."  When  the  riotous  workmen  in  Paris  had  come  to- 
gether (Sept.,  1840),  <<at  this  moment  an  omnibus  came  past;  in  die 
twinkling  of  an  eye  it  was  stopped,  overturned,  the  hones  taken  out, 
and  with  some  planks  and  furniture  hastily  brought  out  of  the  adjcnning 
houses,  speedily  was  formed  into  a  barricade."  Eight  years  later  there 
was  another  Parisian  mob,  which,  *'  seeing  the  Palais  Eoyal  deserted, 
broke  in,  and  speedily  spread  themselves  over  every  part  of  the  august 
edifice.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  it  was  all  filled  by  a  hideous  multi* 
tude,  and  sacked  and  plundered  m>m  top  to  bottom,  f  Messieurs  the 
mobsmen  would  be  quite  flattered  at  Sir  Archibald's  computation  of  their 
dexterity,  and  his  coup  cTceil  appreciation  of  what  they  can  do,  in  the 
matter  of  sacking  and  plundering  a  royal  palace,  de  haul  en  bas^  from 
top  to  bottom,  inside  out,  all  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

It  might  well  make  them  tolerant  of  his  rather  dubious  French.  Aa 
where  he  makes  Sir  Robert  Peel  say,  '^  Aidex-toi  et  le  del  t'aidera." 
They  would  possibly  admire,  on  the  other  hand,  the  literal  character  of 
some  of  his  translations  from  the  French.  As  where  he  makes  M.  Arago 
ezdaim,  in  his  Reform  Banquet  speech,  in  1840,  *'  Never  did  a  nation 
provide  with  so  much  generosity  as  France  to  all  the  conditions  requi- 
site to  ferm  a  strong  government"  Or  where  he  makes  Louis  Fhili^ie 
say,  and  "  frequently"  say,  **  Am  not  I  too  a  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  ?" 
But  there  are  some  of  Sir  Archibald's  idioms  and  phrases  which  properly 
belong  to  no  country's  literature,  or  are  adnutted  only  under  orotest 
It  is  not  precisians  alone,  not  the  prim  and  priggish  merely,  wno  will 
object  to  such  expressions  as,  '<  much  was  inchoated  of  moment,"  "  the 
penult  state  of  national  progress,"  **  he  did  not  prelect  as  from  the  pro- 

*  Pp.  S8,  43,  58,  89,  243,  250,  251,  253,  294, 366,  445,  455,  502,  575,  789. 
t  Vp.  71,  184,  445,  736. 
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fefsional  chair,''  the  '*  decHnature'*  of  Goiaot  and  Palmerston  to  inter- 
fere in  the  Polish  dispute,  *<  the  declinature  of  France  to  interfere  on 
such  a  question/'  the  '*  declinature"  of  Lord  Napier  to  accept  M. 
MontessuVs  mediation  at  the  Court  of  Naples,  the  English  Goyem- 
ment^B  '*  declinature"  of  certain  proposals  bj  tne  Queen  Regent  of  Spam, 
'*  the  almost  entirely  bouleversement  of  the  Continent,"  '<  the  disaccord 
of  England  and  France,"  &c*  Again  too  we  haye  to  complain  of  the 
aloTcnhr  haste  in  which  parts  of  the  history  appear  to  hare  been  written. 
**  While  mee^gs  attended  by  forty  or  fifty  thousand  persons  were 
almost  weekly  addressed  by  inflammatory  addresses  of  this  description." 
**  The  passion  for  gain  .  .  •  penraded  both  sexes,  swept  away  all  under- 
standings." <^  Where  the  [human]  parent  tteelf  was  not  remoyed." 
*'  If  a  reyolution  was  yaguely  apprehended  [1841]  by  a  few,  it  was  only 
when  Louis  Philippe  was  deeuL  On  Louis  Napoleon's  prison-obsenra- 
tions  '*  was  based  his  idea,  afterwards  so  miraculously  carried  into  exe- 
cution, of  basing  an  imperial  throne  and  despotic  power  on  uniyersal 
Bu£Frage  and  religious  influence."t 

What  sense,  again,  are  we  to  make  of  such  a  sentence  as  this  ? — 
<^Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  p846]  regarding  this  subject  [the 
Spanish  Marriages]  when  the  Whig  Ministry  was  displaced  by  Sir  R. 
Peel's  motion  of  a  want  of  confidence,  and  Lord  Palmerston  succeeded 
Lord  Aberdeen  at  the  Foreign-office^  and  in  the  direction  of  diplomatic 
affairs.''^  Sir  Robert,  in  eflPect,  turns  out  his  opponents,  and,  in  so  doing, 
turns  out  his  colleagues  to  make  room  for  ihetn.  It  is  a  new  moye,  and 
rather  bewildering,  both  as  regards  the  manner  how,  and  the  reason 
why ;  how  he  did  it,  and  why  he  did  it  Moreoyer,  Sir  Archibald  makes 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  the  President  of  the  Council  in  Lord  John 
Russell's  administration  in  1846,  and  Mr.  Cardwell  its  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.S  For  the  Timef^  sake  let  us  hope  he  is  incorrect,  too,  in 
quoting  <*  what  the  Times  calls  ^  the  unpitiable  logic  of  the  Registrar- 
General."'||  Unpitiable,  quotha?  when  did  the  TVmes  use  that  word, 
and  what  does  it  mean? 

But  from  petty  cayillings  at  what  lies  on  the  surface,  let  us  pass  on  to 
the  substance  of  this  work,*— to  such  portions  of  it,  at  least,  as  we  can 
find  present  space  to  notice.  As  might  be  expected,  he  is  gpreat  on  the 
Currency  question.  The  proportion  of  pages  ne  deyotes  to  that  topic 
will  be  a  trouble  to  light  readers,  but  a  yery  boon  to  Mr.  Spooner  and 
his  like-minded  co-efficients.  Be  Sir  Archibald  ri^ht  or  wrong,  he  has 
laboriously  studied  the  subject,  and  consistently  enforced  his  yiew  of  it, 
through  eyil  report  and  good  report,  with  a  courage,  and  perseyeranoe, 
and  earnest  sincerity  for  which  we  admire  him,  as  well  we  may.  Neyer 
does  he  let  slip  an  occasion  for  insisting  on  its  momentous  character.  Is 
he  describing  the  financial  position  of  the  country  in  1842,  when  there 
was  a  deficit  so  alarming,  that  *'  it  had  oyertumed  one  administration^ 
and  forced  an  entire  change  of  policy  on  another;"  when  the  nation,  on 
his  showing,  was  steeped  in  misery,  indirect  taxation  becoming  intole- 
rable, and  foreign  afniirs  assuming  a  most  threatening  aspect?  Hh» 
remedy,  he  urges,  was  easy,  cheap,  certain,  injurious  to  no  one,  profitable 
to  all.     Nothing  was  required,  he  asserts,  but  for  Goyemment  to  send  a 

•  Pp.  293,  872,  405,  448,  476,  497,  686,  687,  618,  649. 

t  Pp.  69,  127,  178-9,  430,  569,  %  P.  605. 

\  Pp.  228,  809.  II  P.  382. 
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letter  ^  die  Bedc,  autkoiiiii^  an  ineraMe  hw  tme-4ihtrd  of  ike  neta 
iiraed  <mi  «ieiintiee.  Tlue  dene,  ^uMtently  deepooAeoej  would  ksve 
been  Juoaceded  by  hop^  poverty  hy  eoBtfort,  eonpolfory  idkaes  Jbj 
wiUing  indiMfcry,  Ananeial  emWnennent  by  aa  •wetBomvog  tmaury. 
NoUiwg  bnt  to  efwifaw  a  gigantic  «ner  was  nanting  to  lepair  bomdleM 
loalaaMtieg,  to  resteae  kaf^inets  to  a  aaffanag  Teahn."  Sir  Robert  Fed, 
however,  asd  the  Heraer  eehool  of  finandatiats,  beiag  endnly  ooKYuioei 
Ibat  tbe  gigantic  error  laj  with  the  opposite  paity,  aoy  soob  cnnfioitioa 
waf  havdly  to  he  eapeoted,  and  at  any  rate  wae  newer  HMule.  Sir  Aids- 
bald  looka  oa  Peei'e  oMm^ary  ^liaaipr  ae  the  radical  and  meet  disaatnaia 
ledlaoy  of  his  eirtwe  pohey.  He  pttiet  Sir  Robert  for  seei^  in  ^Jd 
-alone  a  iocaae  fooadation  for  the  DStiott's  matedal  weH-being — for  deem- 
ii^  every  atftempt  to  cteote  or  iaagmeBt  wealth  baaardoos  and  deluBaye 
which  was  aot  based  upon  the  interest  of  its  oBoiieyed  capital^  every  moa- 
iBze  d^edioBt  which  went  io  at^^meiit  tiie  solid  aietolBe  treasniee  of  tbe 
toonntry.  *^  To  that  Mobappy  conviction  iibe  most  fatal  errors  of  bis 
career  may  be  distinctly  traced.  He  lived  in  the  perpetaid  dsead  of  the 
jiation  being  btcJaen  down,  and  public  rain  induced,  either  by  tbe  drain- 
iag  among  tbe  gold,  wUoh  would  starve  industry,  or  by  tbe  issoe  flf 
assignats  to  suf^y  their  plaoe,  which  wodd  ectingoisb  ^apttal."  Oar 
author  is  ever  reBoiading  us  that  tbe  ideplaraUe  conbkisitioa  of  bigb 
prices  of  food  with  low  cates  of  masufiftctariag  wages,  is  tiie  inevildble 
result  in  bad  seasons  of  a  ourreacy  dependent  on  tibe  retention  of  gold, 
l^be  so-called  '<  Ashbartoaoapitnlatioa"  witii  the  United  States,  in  1843, 
moitifying  as  it  might  be  to  fingiand,  he  jastifies  on  tiie  groimd  of 
£i^land's  situatioB  at  tbe  time— 4t  being  bsosaly  possifak,  he  snpposes,  to 
bave  asserted  the  national  honour  in  any  moM  vigorons  way,  and  for 
ibis  in  eapocial,  among  other  reasons — that  England  *'  bad  eetabtiriiod  a 
^stem  of  ouivency  wnieb  bad  sendeved  general  credit  «nd  eeamereial 
indastry  of  every  kind  entirely  dependant  on  die  lefcention  of  gold," 
wbenoe,  coupled  with  deficioBt  harvests,  oommeioial  asid  maniHaotariag 
distress  both  wide-spread  and  deep.  And  when  be  comes  to  1844,  *o£ 
course  all  tbe  measures  of  the  JOisiaQ  Ank  into  ins^gnifioanoe  oompared 
srith  the  *<  all^mportant  one  of  the  Bade  OMoter  Act,"  wbiob  '<pfo- 
dnced  mmte  immediate  and  important  effects  on  the  coasitry  than  any 
•otiier  aneasure  recorded  in  British  annals."  What  was  sud  m.  supfMrrt  of 
the  measure  be  accounts  ^' sarprisiag,"  but  wifaat  was  left  unsaid  still 
jnore  extraordinary.  Tbe  omissions  iie  &ith&%  aappfiea — tiie  last 
being  this,  that  retention  of  gold  by  the  Bank  of  Enaland  lor  any  great 
length  of  time  had  been  r^iderea  impossible  by  me  systoes  g£  Free 
Trade,  simultaneously  introduced,  and  causing  «n  inMnense  balanoe  of 
imports  over  exports  into  tbe  richer  country,  which  would  then  become^ 
JM  4pain  bas  long  been,  not  tbe  depository  of  geld,  but  the  channel  of  ita 
traasmissbn  to  other  atataa. — So  again,  when  Sir  Archibald  bas  to  record 
tbefrat  amMaianoe  of  the  .potato  rot  in  1845,  "then  was  seen,"  be  ex- 
claims, **  what,  under  tbe  eiiating  monetary  system,  three  weeks'  m'n  in 
August  can  do  in  tbe  BritiA  Isles."  And  akaost  with  I»tter  com- 
plaeency,  so  to  speak,  he  details  tbe  aaanetary  crisis  of  1847—^  crisia, 
ne  aays,  unliLs  any  other  that  bad  ever  occuived,  and  illustrating  well 
the  working  of  the  new  law :  there  was  no  over-trading,  no  commercial 
embarrassment  irrespective  of  the  monetary  pressure ;  the  credit  of  tbe 
Bank  was  above  suspicion ;  there  was  no  run  upon  the  other  banks ; 
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the  first  lioiifles  veM  on  tiie  vei^  of  baiucmptcy,  aai  sooiel^,  like  a  vast 
machine  in  winoii  the  moving  power  fji  steam  is  suddenly  withdiawnp 
wuB  all  at  once  stofpped,  aad  every  wheel  dc$>endent  on  its  eifiannaa 
oeased  to  vewtAve"  Jakklaat,  as  may  he  si^posed^is  the  learned  haronefs 
tone  ^i^n  he  ins  to  reeerd  the  su^nsion  of  the  ohnoxions  Aci^  whiohy 
afiter  having  heen  diree  yeacs  in  unzefltrained  oyergtion,  Ixroke  down 
"  from  the  effect  of  its  own  provisions,"  though  not  until  it  had 
**  brought  the  country  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin :"  for  it  "  may  safely  be 
affirmed,  that  a  more  rmnous  ana  suicidal  act  was  never  perpetrated  by 
any  ^eovemment  on  any  country" — and  widi  equal  sa&i^  it  may  be 
affirmed  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  su^nsion,  4£at  ^'never  was  a  step 
taken  by  Government  attended  with  such  immediate  and  benefidal 
effects."  Our  excefient  tnzlfaor  dengns  to  conclude  his  present  History 
with  the  year  of  grace  1852;  but  we  can  "fimcy  bim  mcretban  half  dis- 
posed to  extend  the  period  to  the  close  of  lBo7,  if  only  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  lecording  another  snspenuon  of  the  Act  be  so  utterly  ali^ures. 
His  inflexible  faidi  is,  that  the  combination  of  Free  Trade  with  what  lie 
caUs  a  ^gold-dependent  enrrency,"  not  only  necessarily  lenders  any 
adventitious  cause,  which  ocoanons  a  great  export  of  goldg  the  fore- 
runner of  commercial  embarrassment  and  ruin,  but  that  it  perpetually 
kee^  the  nation  on  the  verge  of  such  a  catastroplie,  and  augments  fear- 
fully the  chance  of  its  ocouxxence,  more  eyecially  in  an  old,  ofulent^  and 
luxurious  «State. 

And  such  a  State  is  Great  Britun,  ms  Sir  Archibald  re£;8rds  it — ^not 
less  certainly  old  and  decaying,  than  wealthy  and  luxurious.  Probably  he 
never  wrote  an  Essay,  &r  less  a  volume  of  his  many-volumed  Historie% 
in  which  lie  foigot  to  introduce  bis  favourite  illustration  of  the  now 
desolate,  once  flourishing,  Campagna  of  Borne,  to  point  the  moral  and 
adorn  his  tale  of  the  Com  Laws  question.  Of  the  worth  of  his  opinion 
on  that  quiestion  we  say  not  a  word— we  simply  xe&r  to  characteristic 
facts.  The  evident  tendency  of  Peel's  new  turHF,  lie  contends,  has  been 
'*  to  cause  the  corn-lands  to  be  threwn  into  grassy  and  render  the  natisii 
dependent  on  forei^ers,  not  for  its  meat^  but  ibr  its  bread.  This  is 
exactly  whmb  took  pace  in  the  last  days  of  the  Boman  Empire^  wben 
Italian  agriculture  was  destroyed  by  the  free  importation  of  wheat  from 
Egypt  and  Libya ;  but  the  Italian  landlords  still  drew  considerable  rents 
from  vast  lienb  of  cattle  which  wandered  over  the  Ansonian  plains,  of 
which  the  present  desolate  Campagna  is  a  remnant  and  an  example.'' 
He  owns  witb  a  dgb  that  free4rade  principles  will  always,  sooner  or 
later,  be  embraced  by  a  rich  and  aged  eommnnity,  in  eonse^uenoe  of  ihe 
action  of  the  laws  provided  by  nature  to  arrest  the  growtii  of  such  com- 
nuuities.  ^*  The  cry,  ^  Panem  et  Circenses*  has  been  heard  in  oliher 
realms  than  those  of  Imperial  Borne ;  it  is  at  bottom  the  same  cry  as 
that  of  cheap  bread  which  convulsed  Great  Britain  in  these  times."  Cer- 
tainly the  second  clause  of  the  cxy  might  seem  to  be  adof>ted  by  lihe 
Anti-Com-Law  League,  as  well  as  the  first,  when  tiiey  lield  weir  bazaar 
in  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  Otherwise,  an  agitation  for  pqpulw:  amuse- 
ments as  well  as  cheap  bread,  is  hardly  consonant  with  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  Leaguers. 

Sir  Alclubald  never  did  take  a  very  cheerful  ^w  of  Britain^s  fatme^ 
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nor  does  the  prospect  brighten  before  him  as  it  advances.  That  ugly 
retrospect  of  Koine's  decline  and  &11  haunts  his  previsions,  and  suggests 
gloomy  things  not  a  few.  When  he  sees  half  a  million  of  Irish  poor 
migrating  into  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  during  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1847-48,  he  pronounces  it  *^  a  transposition  of  the  human  race  un- 
paralleled in  modem  times,  and  which  resembles  the  era,  twelve  centuries 
before,  when  the  myriads  of  the  migratory  northern  nations  nouied  into 
the  decaying  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire."  Elsewhere  oe  reminds 
us  that  it  was  not  in  the  days  of  the  Republic, 

When  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man, 

and  when  Italy  was  an  exporting  country,  that  the  Roman  poet  d^^red 
the  famine  which  brought  the  State  to  tne  verge  of  ruin, 

^nuno  pabula  tantom 

Roma  preoor:  miserere  tun,  pater  optime,  gentis 
Extremam  defende  Oamem: 

no,  but  in  the  days  of  the  Empire,  when  free  trade  in  grun  had  been 
established  for  two  centuries — when  Italy  was  a  sheep-walk,  and  the 
imperial  people  were  fed  by  the  harvests  of  Egypt  and  Libya.  Timidity, 
he  avers,  is  impressed  upon  our  rulers  from  the  dread  of  impending 
danger ;  **  ihejoreiffn-fed  nation,  trembline  for  its  subsistence,  comes  at 
last  to  submit  to  any  insult  rather  than  face  hostilities  with  its  distant 
bread-maker,  or  the  producer  of  the  chief  part  of  the  raw  material  re- 
quired for  its  manufactures.  How  exactly  tins  state  of  things  was 
exemplified  in  the  last  a^s  of  the  Roman  Empire  need  be  told  to  no 
scholar."  Nor,  we  may  add,  to  any  reader,  not  a  scholar,  of  Sir  Archi- 
bald Alison's  consistently  conservative  History. 

Most  honourable  is  that  consistency,  because  most  sincere  and  earnest 
that  conservatism.  But  is  Sir  Archibald,  then,  a  wholly  impracticable 
man,  as  the  phrase  goes  ?  Were  he  summoned,  for  instance,  to  the  aid 
of  Lord  Derby's  Ministry,  would  his  unaltered  views  on  the  Com  Laws, 
and  kindred  questions,  prevent  his  acting  with  those  who,  on  principle 
Protectionists,  yet  accept  Free  Trade  as  an  <'  accomplished  net,"  and 
administer  pubhc  affieurs  accordingly  ?  Leaving  out  of  the  question  the 
Colonel  Sibihorp  type  of  Toryism  pure  and  simple,  old-fashioned  and 
xmcompromisiufi^,  never-saying-die  and  never-bating-an-inch,  we  suppoee 
there  can  barmy  be  named  a  more  eminent  example  of  what  we  have 
called  conristent  conservatism,  than  is  presented  in  the  person  and 
writings  of  Sir  A.  Alison.  Now  in  the  openine  pages  of  the  present 
volume  he  explicitly  avows,  that  in  this  world  of  change,  and  in  an  age 
pre-eminentiy  distingmshed  by  it,  undeviating  adherence  to  expre«ed 
thought  is  impossible  in  a  statesman ;  for  a  statesman's  power  is  built  on 
opinion,  and  he  must  go  with  that  opinion,  or  hb  power  will  immediately 
be  shattered.  Consistency  of  opinion,  we  are  here  taught,  may  be  ex- 
pected in  an  author  who  treats  of  past  events,  or  a  philosopher  who 
discourses  on  ih&r  tendendes,  for  they  address  themselves  to  future  ages, 
When  the  immutable  laws  of  nature  will  be  seen  to  have  been  unceasingly 
acting  in  the  mighty  maze ;  but  a  statesman,  who  must  act  on  tb^ 
present,  can  only  wield  power  by  means  of  the  multitude,  and  to  do  so 
with  effect  he  must  often  share  their  versatility.  In  effect,  therefore,  an 
uncompromising  conservatism  is  dedared  by  our  author  to  be  ineom- 
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patible  with  statesmaDship.     The  Conservative  who  cannot  oompromise^ 
18  ipso  facto  convicted  of  heing  no  statesman. 

Tins  practical  exposition  of  a  doctrine  which  the  Ministerial  Conserva- 
tives  of  our  day  have  been  sorely  taunted  for  adopting — as  though  it 
were  possible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  come  into  office  on  any  other 
terms — ^is  to  be  found  in  Alison's  r^sum6  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  political 
career.  Holding  such  a  doctrine,  therefore,  it  stands  to  reason  tns^  the 
historian  deals  gently  enough  with  Sir  Robert's  tergiversations,  trans- 
mutations, and  recantations.  He  is,  as  usual,  impartial,  kindly-disposed, 
and  &r  more  ready  to  extenuate,  than  set  down  aught  in  malice — &r 
more  willing  to  put  everythins^  in  the  best  light,  than  to  put  any  one 
thing  in  the  worst.  The  real  reproach  against  Sir  Robert  he  holds  to 
be,  not  that  he  changed  his  views,  but  that  he  made  use  of  power  con- 
ferred by  one  party  to  carry  through  the  objects  of  their  opponents.  Nor 
irill  our  author  admit  that  a  want  of  moral  courage  can  by  any  means  be 
fairly  imputed  to  Peel,  whose  ^'  crowning  act  of  self-immolation,  when 
he  repealed  the  Com  Laws,  in  opposition  to  the  tenor  of  an  entire 
Ufetime,  was  anything  but  an  indication  of  political  weakness."  Nor, 
again,  is  ambition  to  be  admitted  as  the  cause  of  his  versatility  of  prin- 
ciple— ^the  ambition  of  grasping  or  retaining  power,  at  the  cost  of  con- 
sistency. Sir  Archibald  beueves  him  to  have  been  throughout,  and  in 
all  his  changes,  actuated  by  a  sincere  and  disinterested  desire  for  the 
good  of  his  country ;  but  that  one  unhappy  mistake,  into  which  he  had 
been  led,  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  by  his  adoption  of  the  views  of 
others,  rendered  him,  on  the  most  momentous  occasions,  either  blind  to 
what  that  good  really  was,  or  timorous  in  asserting  his  own  views  regard- 
ing it.  We  need  hardly  say  that  this  '<  one  unhappy  mistake"  was  his 
adoption  of  the  monetary  policy  of  Mr.  Homer  and  Mr.  Ricardo.  And 
Sir  Archibald  is  fully  convinced  that  '^  when  once  this  key  to  his  politi- 
cal conduct  is  seixed,  it  affords  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  his  whole 
political  career.  He  was  traly  and  sincerely  patriotic,  and  actuated  on 
eyenr  occasion  by  nothing  but  a  regard  for  what  he  deemed  the  public- 
good;  but  he,  nevertheless,  acted  on  many  in  direct  opposition  to  it, 
from  the  unhappy  delusion  under  which  he  laboured  in  regard  to  guard- 
ing the  treasures  of  the  Bank  of  England.  He  was  courageous,  boui  per- 
sonally and  politically,  for  himself,  but  timorous  for  his  country.  It  is  no 
wonder  he  was  so ;  for  he  had  placed  it  on  the  [nc]  unstable  equilibrium, 
and  any  considerable  concession  might  overturn  at  once  tiie  whole  £Abric. 
His  practical  sagacity  led  him  clearly  to  see  that  any  serious  intemal 
convulsion,  and  even  the  most  inconsiderable  foreign  war,  would  lead  to 
such  a  run  on  the  Bank  as  would,  in  all  probability,  prove  fiital  to  that 
establishment,  and  with  it  entirely  unhinge  public  credit,  and  render 
destitute  millions  of  starving  workmen.  It  was  to  avert  this  catastrophe 
that  all  his  measures  were  directed.  For  this  it  was  that  he  emancipated 
the  Catholics  in  1829,  to  postpone  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  surrendered 
Maine,  by  the  Ashburton  capitulation,  in  1842,  to  avoid  a  rapture  with 
America,  and  abandoned  the  Com  Laws,  in  1846,  to  render  England  the 
mat  emporium  of  com  throughout  tiie  world,  and  thereby  prevent  the 
drain  which  so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  Bank  in  1839.  His  monetary 
btU  of  1844  was  intended  to  lay  speculation  in  irons,  and  so  prevent 
the  drain  upon  the  metallic  treasures  of  the  nation,  which  indulgence  in 
it  to  excess  never  failed  to  occasion."  And  in  conclusion,  Sir  Archibald 
YOL.  XLin.  2  I 
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appeals  to  die  efent  as  decisively  proTing  that  Peel V  apprehen 
well  founded,  and  only  wonders  that  he  did  not  pereei? e  the  danger  to 
be  entirely  of  his  own  creatioii^  by  having  rendered  public  ciedit  de- 
pendent on  the  retention  of  sold,  and  that  the  measures  he  intended  to 
avert),  weve  the  greatest  possible  aggravation  of,  the  evil. 

The  great  thing  which  so  quickly  gave  Lord  George  Bentindc,  thongk 
a  yoang'  maa,  sueh  an  ascendancy  among  the  veterans-  on  both  8ide% 
was^  according  to  Alison,  that  his  mental  qualities  pieosely  suited-  the 
wants  of  the  House  of  CommoDS  at  that  juncture — lS»  statistical  pewen 
making  him-  an  invalaabie  advocate  for  mt  agricultural.  West  India^  and 
shipping  interests^  then  in  instant  peril.  **  The  pains  which  he  tool^  and 
the  labour  which  he  underwent,  in  collecting  and  digesting  finom  private 
seuvoes-  infimnation  which  he  produced  in  lus  speeches,  were  almort  io^ 
conoeivdble,  and,  beyond  all  doubt,  broughihim  prematurely  to  the  grave* 
Be  had  one  admiiakle  quality,  which  is  by  no  means  muversal  among 
speaker*  and  writers  on  statistical  subjects :  he  was  not  only  serupvilously 
comet  in  his  fact^  but  still  more  cautious  not  to  overstate  kis  ease^  aid 
even  ready  to  mention  on  his  own  side  aU  the  considerations  whicb  went 
to  diminish  tiie  weight  or  lessen  the  amount  of  the  figures  which  he 
brought  pvomineatly  forward*"  The  historian  can  speak  con  amore  oi 
aoeompli^ed  statisticians— ^msdf  being,  beyond  all  eomparison^  ibe 
greatest  historian  going  at  figuree  and  statistical  tables,  aa  thousands 
who  skip  them  wholesMe  will  readily  agree.  Hence  %  speeial  penchant 
on  his  part  towards  Lonl  George  Bentiock— of  whom,  in  other  respeeta, 
his  account  reads  but  flaily  afifcer  Mr.  Disraeli's  Life,  exc^t  when  it  bor- 
rows from  diat  souroe  what  will  give  point  and  vivamty  to  the  narrative. 

Various  are  the  sketches  of  contemporary  foreign  statesmen,  real  or 
reputed,  poMtive  or  pretended,  actual  or  wocud-be,  in  the  present  vfdunie. 
Guiiot,  and  Thiers,  and  Lamsartine,  if  we  mistake  not,  have  already  ap- 
peared on  the  oaavae  once  and  again.  They  reappear,  and  others,  of 
different  calibre,  to  strut  and  fret  t^eir  hour  upon  toe  stage — though  we 
cannot  promise  the  Shakspearean  sequel,  and  then  be  seen  no  moro*  M. 
Ledm  RoUin  comes  under  review,  as  *'a  man  of  robust  health,  vigorona 
intellect,  considerable  powers  of  popular  eloquence,  unflinchtng  energy, 
and  unscrupulous  ambition.  Drowned  in  debt,  he  entered  public  life  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  something  which  would  enable  him  to  disc^uurge  it." 
'<  He  was-  passionately  fond  of  theatrical  display,  and  desired  rather  to 
repeat  the  dramatic  scenes  of  the  first  Bevolution  than  advance  its  prin- 
ciples or  secure  its  objects.  His  figure  and  countenance  corresponded  to 
this  character :  a  robust  and  corpulent  figure,  thick  lips,  laige  and  heavy 
eyes,  and  a  harsh,  disagreeable  voice,  he  resembled  radier  %  chief  ol 
brigands  than  the  leader  of  a  great  political  party  in  the  State."  M. 
Odilon  Barrot  is  described  as  the  victim  of  s^-sufl&ciency — flattering 
iumself  on  his  entire  ability  to  direct  the  mob  of  Paris,  while  more  d^ 
signing  men  made  him  their  dupe.  "  He  viras  an  honest  man,  of  a  mild 
temper,  and  a  benevolent  disposition ;  but  it  was  his  misfortune  to  reader 
himself  the  agent  of  others  wi(^  ulterior  designs^  which  he  was  for  frona 
fliiaring/'  M.  Louis  Blanc  is  designated  a  philanthropic  fanatie  deeply 
imprsMed  with  the  social  evils  around  him,  ignorant  of  the  real  cause  to 
which  thev  were  owing,  and  without  any  of  the  practical  knowledge 
which  midvk  have  served  to  correct  his  visionary  speculations.  Of  tto 
Guiaot  Mbistry,  M.  Duchatel  is  described  as  ft  man  of  aukl  character 
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and  pliMwiifr  utanwint  a*  Tilnablftftlly,  and  ^pod  wmey^^f  dabaiv-ai  th* 
tnbiuiA»  bo^BD  on/UMf  attd  uaa^ual  to  a  senoiu^  cmia ;  MaediaL  Soult,.as> 
OMewbognunddifreafl  af  the  Gharaboif  o£  Pean  rathw  f rosL  Bewaat  ta 
big  alMraistor  tkaiL  tke  inAuenoar  o£  his  angnmaiUs ;.  aod  Count  M(^,  at  & 
ready  spaalraff^nto  hftd  neiiheB  the  praotkoL  acq^aintanoe  with  affain^ 
nor  the-^ngarana  iateUaet  BaceMaiy  to  give  him.  an  ngfmifiant  ia  the. 
Aaaemhlj.  ^  Hie^  iMa^  aof  agreeable  companion^  aa  elegant  nobleman,  a 
diatbguifbed  conToraav ;  qualities  adlnirabiy  fitted  to  give  bim  the  l«Adx 
iu'  the  aaleonav  of  fiiMhion^  but  little  likely  to  qualify  him  to  sustein 
tho'conflietafef  airobual  damoenM^,  in  the  daily  oonflietsin  the  £[>raia." 
Then,,  agaia^  lae  Inupe'  the  Algerian  generals :  Changarniai^  g^&ve  and. 
tamiiurn^  awiiiMHi'  in  dalahavataony  napid  and  TigoBoua  ia  eaecution ;.  Ga^ 
wgfiaey.abaDlata  ia  oonunand)  dovp  inooaipBehenaion»  energetia  in^aotion^ 
oonnaafiDg  thar  labaiieiia  paoeeas  of  thought  under  a  grave  eiterior,  ea^ 
teemed  by  alV  ftaredi  by  many,  loved  by  few ;,  Gaosoberty  infcrior  to- 
ChangaiiBBV  iai  military  g6niu%.  and  tO'  Gavfugnac  in.  indomitable  moraL 
geaowtion,  but  aoperior  to  ather  in  elevation  of  soul,,  and  magneaimity* 
of  charaotar;  Bugpaaud^  aooeatibl%  oommunicativ%  and  self^poasossed;, 
LamorieidDe^  of  activity  aad  energy  unbounded ;  Bosqu^.  simple  and 
kindiy,  with  an  iron  will^  a  brilliant  courage,  solid  judgment,  disarimi^ 
nating  intellect^,  and  extraordinafy  power  of  napid  decision  in  the;  most 
trying  ciaanmstancafr;  Saiai^Amaodi  whose  ^*  mind  woa  essentially  heroio,!* 
and  whose  accrespondence^is  landed  aa^ "  one  of  the  moab  ohaeming;  wcwka* 
which  mitttaiy  litarature  haa^  evsw  produced  ;r  and,  lastly.  Pussier,, 
"  stem,  amdenting^  and  determined,,  who  is  freely  acoredited  with. "  alL 
the  qnalitiaa  reqnmd  to  bring  a  sanguinary  and  loog-psotmoted  oon*- 
test,"  l^sa  that  before  Sebaatopol,.  to  a  successful  termination.  Word^ 
painting,  sxaphic  charactariaation,  is  quite  out  of  Alison's  way :  his  poc* 
tmt-dcet<me%  aocmate  or  not,  are  exquisitely  common-placew  Gontcaat: 
llis  run-to*aeed  verbiage  with  Mr.  Carlyle's  flS>rupt  sun-strokes^  uid  peiw. 
pend  the  difPerenoe  between  compatriot  historians  and  contemporanr 
wcitefs»  The  pictuveaqne  historian^  like  the  poet,  HasoUuTf  non-Jk.  u 
unranattmg  industry  and  constant  practice  would  ensure  the  gihy.  Alisoni 
mould  by  this  time^  oi  day  be  as  grajjuo  aa  the  best..  HappUy  for  him,, 
asid  peroapa  £»  themselves^  readera  are  not  awantaog  who  do  think  him 
eauaanlfty  giaphu^.  pra«-emmently  so;  and  who  would  labous-  to  diseni*^ 
^ant  thtm  ?  Fraeiy  let  ua^own*  that,  in  his  new  volume,  he  ia  occasion^ 
ally  ae-grafhiu  as  eiier  he^  waa  (let  thera  not  quarrel  with  the  phrase,  buti 
accept  it  iai  their  own  aanae) ;  witness  hb  descriptiona  of  tho  raiiwaji^ 
aaania  in*  1844^  ik»  Irish  fiuoine  in  1847,.  and  the  incidents  o£  the^Foeach 
Bevdutian  ia  1848. 

Taiaag  into  account  our  own  limitationa  of  apace,  aS'  wdl  as  the 
lotMaat  of  die  stoey,  perhaps  tiie  most  quotdde  specimen  of  hia  navradva 
ia  thai)  w^nah  lalatea  Loois^  Napoleon'a  escape  from>  the  citadel  of  Ham, 
on  1^25tbe£  May,  IMfe.  That  escape  was*  ^eeted  in  the  foUowiag 
anuaer: 

^<  Notwithstanding  the  length  of  his  coDfinem^t,.theTigtlaaa&aadrif  o«K 
with  whbh  Louis  Napoleon  waa  vraftehed  bad  undergone  no  diminutioD. 
Two  sentinds  ware  alwayr  statbned  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair  leading  to 
Iria  apaartmeni;.  itS'wmdows  were  strcog^y  barred;  at  night  the  ffuarda 
were  dndiU;  and  at  all  times  the  utmost  praeautiona  were  taken  ta 
prevent  approach  to  the  Sattaasa  from  the  outsidik    FMaa^  howev«v 
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threw  the  means  of  escape  within  his  reach^  which,  by  die  asostanoe  of 
oonniyance  within,  was  nappilj  carried  into  execution*     Some  repairs 
lequii^  to  be  made  on  the  stair;  and  during  a  quartor  of  an  hour  at 
noon,  it  was  known  that  one  of  the  sentinels  on  tne  stairs  withdrew  to 
read  the  papers,  leaving  the  other  alone  on  the  post     It  was  this  ^nm- 
cious  moment  wluch  was  chosen  to  cany  the  esci^  into  effect    T^ 
means  of  it  were  arranged  with  Dr.  Conneau,  the  medical  attendant,  and 
Charles  Thelin,  the  valet  of  the  Prince.     Their  period  of  imprisonment 
having  expired,  they  were  at  liberty  to  go  into  the  town,  which  th^ 
always  did  after  obtaining  leave  from  the  gfovemor  of  the  prison.     Ad- 
vantage  was  taken  of  this  &cility  to  bring  in  by  stealth  various  articles 
of  drMS,  which  might  serve  as  a  disguise  in  passing  the  sentries.     The 
Prince  then  cut  off  his  long  moustaches,  which  made  a  great  change  in 
his  i^pearance,  put  on  a  black  mg,  dyed  his  hce  and  hands,  and  having 
equipped  himseli  entirely  in  a  wonnnan's  dress,  vrith  a  blue  smock-frock, 
he  proceeded  at  noon  with  a  plank  on  his  shoulder  to  pass  the  guard. 
This  was  effected  successfully,  the  sentinel  either  mistaking,  or  pretend- 
ing to  mistake  him  for  one  of  the  workmen.     In  passing  mm  il^  Prince 
accidentally  let  the  pipe  fiill  which  he  was  smoking.     He  calmly  stooped 
and  picked  it  up,  and  the  soldier,  after  looking  at  him  for  a  moment,  re- 
sumed his  walk.     Meanwhile  Thelin  very  skilnilly  amused  die  workmen, 
from  whom,  even  more  than  the  guards,  detection  was  to  be  apprdiended, 
as  it  was  one  of  their  own  number  who  was  personated.    As  it  was,  he 
was  narrowly  scrutinised  by  two  workmen,  who  e^qpressed  aloud  their 
surprise  at  not  knowing  him,  and  soon  after  reeogmsed  by  a  fitvourite 
spaniel,  which  met  him  as  he  was  going  out.     All  seemed  lost,  for  thero 
was  still  a  line  of  sentries  to  pass,  when  a  friendly  voice  from  bdiind  ex- 
claimed, 'Ah!  it  is  Berthon!'    At  the  same  time  the  Prince,  as  if 
fritigued  with  his  burden,  passed  the  plank  frt>m  his  right  to  bis  kft 
shoulder,  and  got  past  without  further  molestation.     The  last  Une  of 
sentries  was  passed  without  discovery,  and  the  Prince,  having  gained  the 
open  road,  went  on  with  his  plank  till  the  joyfrd  sound  of  wheels  was 
heard,  and  he  leapt  on  the  box  of  a  cabriolet,  which  the  fiuthful  Thelin 
had  provided  for  him  in  St.  Quentin.     He  soon  reached  that  place,  still 
on  the  box  driving,  and  got  into  the  train  for  Valen<aennes,  wIhc^  he 
reached  a  little  after  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  soon  after  got  to  Brussels, 
firom  whence  he  crossed  over  to  London.     He  was  too  late  to  see  his 
&ther,  who  was  already  dead,  but  not  too  late  to  follow  out  his  destiny, 
which  led  him  frt>m  the  prison  of  Ham  to  the  throne  of  France.** 

The  comment  of  Le  Natianal  on  the  escape  is  edifying.  *^  As  the 
escape  can  never  come  to  prejudice  any  one^  we  congratulate  those 
upon  it  whom  it  immediately  concerns."  Adding,  that  it  was  the 
kind  of  success  the  National  could  not  only  wish,  nut  would  willingly 
procure,  for  <<  every  sort  of  pretender."  The  whiriiffig  of  time  brings 
round  its  revenges,  the  wheel  of  fortune  its  prises  and  blanks.  Handy- 
dandy,  as  Lear  says,  change  places,  and  who  is  this  Emperor,  and  what 
has  become  of  that  King  ? . 

The  eighth  volume,  to  be  published  in  the  course  of  the  year,  will 
bring  to  a  close  this  History  of  Europe  from  tiie  fiaJl  of  one  French  Em- 
peror to  the  enthronement  of  another.  Of  the  latter  it  will  doubtless 
contain  the  author's  honest  if  not  veiy  profound,  and  wdl-weigfaed  if  not 
very  well*worded  opinion,  in  fiill,  and  in  earnest 
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a  visit  to  bhopal. 

A  $^four  of  a  few  weeks  in  Malwa,  which  I  made  some  three  or  four 
years  ago  with  an  officer  attached  to  the  Bhopal  Contmgent,  affi>rded 
me  the  opportonity  of  seeing  something  of  that  tiger  in  sheep's  clothing, 
the  Beng^  Sepoy.  I  must  confess  I  was  at  once  struck  with  the  showy 
appearance  of  the  animal.  In  point  of  stature  he  would  have  overtopped 
the  majority  of  our  European  soldiers,  and  he  was  out  and  out  their  supe- 
rior in  elegance  of  form  and  ease  of  carriage*  Broad  shouldered,  slender 
waisted,  and  beautifully  erect,  he  might,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  more 
fvQness  of  muscle  about  the  fore-arm  and  lower  extremities,  have  fur-^ 
nished  an  admirable  model  for  the  sculptor. 

Appearance  will  eo  far  everywhere,  but  with  the  Bengal  commanding 
officer  it  has  reached  such  extravagant  lengths,  that  the  ^*  fighting  Brah^ 
min,"  with  all  his  conceits,  has  been  permitted  to  monopolise  the  native 
army  :  and  I  need  scarcely  ask,  What  has  been  the  result  ? 

Put  one  of  these  rascals  on  parade  beside  an  "  ugly  Jack,"  as  our 
Madras  Sepoys  are  sometimes  called,  and  who  would  not  fail,  at  first 
sight,  to  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  former  ?  A  sporting  man  mieht 
well  exclaim,  *'  It  is  a  horse  to  a  hen !"  But  Ramasawmy,  in  spite  of  his 
ugly  face  and  inferiority  of  bulk,  is  the  more  enduring  soldier,  as  well  as 
the  gamer  man  of  the  two.  He  never  allows  his  caste,  if  he  has  one,  to 
run  away  with  his  common  sense ;  he  eats  meat  like  a  true  Christian 
(when  he  can  set  it),  and  uses  his  fists  '*  same  as  master ;"  he  hates  the 
Bengalee,  and  ooasts  he  can  Hck  him,  notwithstanding  lady's  pondero- 
sity. Some  few  years  ago,  chance  brought  a  Bengal  and  a  Madras  r^- 
ment  together.  The  Sepoys  of  the  "benighted  presidency"  lost  no  time  in 
picking  a  quarrel  with  the  "  big  men'  of  Bengal,  whom  they  attacked 
widi  nsts  and  sticks,  and  soon  succeeded  in  driving  them  off  the  ground. 
This  animosity  of  feeling  proved  of  good  service  to  us  the  other  day,  when 
the  Madras  column  gallantly  routed  the  mutineers  of  the  52nd  Regiment 
of  Bengal  Native  Infantry  near  Jubbulpore. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Sepoys  of  the  Bhopal  Contingent.  Noble 
looking  fellows,  and  <'  numak  hallaF'  (true  to  their  salt),  £d  I  consider 
diem  in  those  days :  they  were  treated  like  gentlemen,  and  I  gave  them 
oredit  for  being  aware  of  the  fact.  They  had  their  "  taalim  khana" 
(gymnasium),  where  they  were  frequently  visited  by  their  officers,  while 
they  wrestled,  turned  the  "  mugdas"  (clubs),  played  the  long  stick,  and 
went  through  several  simple  and  excellent  athletic  exercises,  not  unwor* 
thy  of  our  own  adoption.  Their  wrestling  is  perhaps  the  most  peculiar 
<^  all  their  exercises,  and  very  dangerous,  even  to  a  European,  totally  un- 
acquainted with  their  method  of  closing  with  an  opponent,  breaking 
his  arm  or  leg,  or  even  dislocating  his  neck,  by  a  sudden  jerk,  at  which 
they  are  remarkably  aufait.  They  wrestle  almost  naked,  and  lubricated 
with  oil. 

There  were  a  few  Sikhs  in  the  cavalry  branch  of  the  Contingent,  men 
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of  a  Tery  difierent  ttamp  from  the  Bnhmins,  nther  tmaller,  bot  nnxe 
warlike  in  appearance^  ^oasemng  better  knit  and  more  nnewj  frames, 
and  exhibiting  in  ^mr  'py^fawily^hiAaffcd  u—iiftauamieii  a  finrikaeM  of 
expression  wmch  contrasts  strongly  with  the  resenred  and  geode  naiea 
of  the  latter. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  year  when  the  British  Resident  at  Indne 
usually  makes  his  political'toar.'TisitangAie  different  natire  states,  rajahs, 
WbA  petljr  Aiefrof  ikm  part  of  4he  ^nspirey  in  his  capaoity  of  aynt  for 
ite*Goprenior43siwnd  liar  (Gentnd  India,  fiir  £.  M^— ^  Jaftar  i 
.mad  mmtrmog  Ait  iMopa  at 


to  cthe  HuHnhiNm  oovt  of  iBhopal,  and  I  ^wiy  gladW  < 
of  ;a  -load  imilatien  wfaidi  I  leoeifed  to  form  oaeof  his 
Ast<aeeasi<Mi.    d  had  kmg  dasiied  -sash  tm  c^pporknoiAy  ei  i 
little  Imowledgeof  file  •manners  mid  faabte  of  the  Jbdiasi  aofa^^ 
ms  of  l3»  fiiims  of  atiqoelte  observed  ifttbsir  4 


On  the  erening  of  the  23rd  of  JRoveniber,  I  rode  cmtSmai  ^fche  < 

neot  «t  fi  to  yh        i,  in  oompany  wUh  my  .fnend  T 9^  and  ia 

ionefordiniiariit'the  Aesident'e  oaasp,  whene  every  one  vetoed  <earJy;ba 
vest»  ^as  the  oomiiig  day  was  to  be  a  bosy  one,  when  we  mesB^OMikeaiir 
formal  entry  into  the  Bhopal  territory* 

The  little  etate  or  khigdom  of  Bhopsl  w  situated  about  the^ealK  of 
9i^sh  ladia,  and  :not  Teiy  dislaDt  from  the  anoient  eify  of  Oo^eio,  ooae 
the  seat  of  the  Hindoo  government.  The  nigniqg  .mily  is  4tf  AE^gbajOL 
fsxtraolioa,  and  has  maintained  its  .ground  in  the  coudtrj  *f9r  o^pwards  of 
two  4randred  and  fif^  years,  thouf^  not  without  aeveie  and  sangniiwiiy 
atn^fgles.  The  preeent  ^'  Begum/'  or  queen,  who  is  r^ent  for  her  dan(^ 
tet,  b  a  person  of  shrewd  intellect  and  great  firmness  of  wUl;  ahe  ate 
mnyeiled  in  "  durbar"  (council),  and  in  tb»  preaence'Of  strangos,  thmbj 
-despisiiig  a  custom  most  eerupuJously  adherad  to  by  the  .Moslem  wooma. 
'Her  mi^esty  has  remamed  friendly  to  the  English  during  this  tonfale 
icrisis  in  oor  Indian  af&irs.  The  females  of  tUs  family  ave  lepatsd  to 
Inve  (been  remarkable  for  ability  and  decision,  while  the  males,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  weak  almost  to  imbecility  for  the  Jast  thrae  gane- 
rations* 

iLong  befose  di^break  on  the  following  morning,  the  strildng  of  teni^ 
neighing  of  steeds,  and  voices  of  servants  and  La^EUs,  broke  in  i^on  the 
vtillness  of  repose,  and  we  were  upon  the  march  ere  the  -first  ataeaha  of 
light  began  to  colour  the  horison ;  the  dew  still  fell  heavily,  aatnratiiy 
our  coats  and  the  manee  of  our  horses.  During  this  season  of  the  j^aar 
die  climate  of  Malwa  is  cool  and  bracing ;  for  the  space  of  two  months 
ihe  mercury  seldom  rises  above  75  d^.  in  the  shaae>  while  it  £tdU  at 
night  as 'low  as  53  deg.  The  **  sahib  lo^"  (gentlemen)  aaoomplished^ 
distance  of  twelve  miles  on  horseback  in  little  more  than  an  hoar,  while 
the  ladies  of  ^e  party  were  jolted  along  a  miserable  road  in  a  strong^ 
ooDStruoted  carriage,  with  curtains  in  lieu  of  glass  windows,  and  drawn 
by  {four  powerful  Cape-bred  horses.  We  found  elepbants  prepared  Sat 
iisat  a  snndl  village  three  miles  from  the  city  of  BhopaL  The  Bcddfmt 
'mounted  one  of  these  animals,  which  was  richUr  d^Mtrisonedaaid  sat  ^paxt 

for  his  especial  use;  Captain  E ,  the  Political  Agent  at  8— s 

appropriated  another  one ;  and  the  rest  of  us  were  aoon  aaatedf  ^tsaa  in 
every  nowdah,  with  a  couple  of  servants  behind. 
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meetMo,  beaded  hj  ihe  heif»appawBt  'lo  Ihe  thfooe  of  Bbopal,  £e 
Pniieen  Bhsh  Jehaa,  wbo-wss  eeated  mpoft  mn  nmaenfe  elepbaat  betide 
ber  luiitrw  oi  the  robei.     After  gfeeto^  in  urilb  .«  gmme  tahttn,  ithe 

4wo  kdies  Jed  tbe  imy  io  tbe  ctty,  tbe  fiendeot  sod  Captem  E 

ndmg  akngnde  of  tbem,  ^  doing  tbe  poiito  "  in  Hindoafteiiee. 

The  priDoess  was  at  this  peri<>d  ^'  a  young  lady  in  her  teeps,  smeUmg  '^ 
-net  ^of  bBead-«Bd4mtfeer,"  but  of  beede-nat    uer  soft  brown  dieek  fwas 
•adlydisfi^fuiedbyahoge  "pawn''  (a  littb  packet  of  bee^nut  and  other 
•pioei,  which  tfie  natives  keep  in  the  month),  and  her  eyes  weie  scarcely 
iwiifaie  under  tbe  magnifiaent  spangled  shawls  wfaidi  comed  ber  bead  and 
iboM«t§f  and  whkb  glttteied  in  ibe  eon  like  tbe  liaard's  ooat.     In  her 
jotinac  weie  several  m  her  rdatiyes,  native  officers  of  rank,  and  wealtlgr 
sitieona  of  BhopaL  Oaranttednnmbersfonnedannnieroiisoofi^eyboaat- 
iBgnot  less  thsn  seiventy  noble  elephants,  which  boie  as  along  with  etatefy 
tiamp  through  clouds  of  dust    Surroimded  by  gorgeously  attired  jmd 
armed  Mnssalmans,  sitting  or  standing  in  silver  or  in  ^ded  howdabs, 
and  shaded  by  banners  and  parasols  of  oleth  of  gold,  it  were  almost  diffi- 
.oiih:to  di^wl-the  idea  that  we  had  been  suddenly  transported  a  eonpk 
^feentnnss  into  ibe  past;  but  the  ludicrous  effect  produeed  by  the  en- 
opoaehment  of  certain  modem  European  inventions  and  appliances  soon 
leoaUed  as  to  the  rseolledion  that  we  were  etill  living  in  ibe  unromantic 
JMDelieentb  century,  and  not  amidst  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  Akbar  or 
JkantogMbe.     Let  any  one  picture  to  himself  -the  offset  of  a  veritable 
**  Joe  Manton,"  and  another  weapon  which,  from  its  dimensions  and  anti- 
quated appearance  might  appropriately  have  been  designated  tbe  mnd- 
jnotber  et  tbe  Engli^  bluaderbuss,  conspieuoiis  in  the  howdab  of  a 
turbaned  and  hirsute  son  of  Timour  !     A  fierce  Mabratta  who  rode  near 
aee  badevidentiy  deemed  his  equipment  incomplete  without  the  addition 
of  a  pab  of  common  English  pistols  yclept  ball-dogs,  whidi  be  had 
tfarvst  into  his  belt  cheek  by  jowl  with  a  iewelled  Oriental  dagger  I    As 
'WO  neaved  the  dfy,  we  passed  through  the  ranks  of  the  BhopaLarmy, 
drawn  up  on  both  sides  of  the  road.     Their  ''sawars"  (horsemen)  ap- 
pealed to  be  tolerably  well  mounted  and  equipped,  although  considerably 
mfsrior  to  our  irregular  cavahy.     The  flower  of  their  infiintnr  was  repre- 
aented  by  two  or  three  hundred  Hindostanees  dressed,  armea,  and  drilled 
in  imitation  of  our  tegular  army ;  the  remainder  consisted  of  matchlock 
and  spearmen,  a  medley  mass  of  A%bans,  Sikhs,  Rajpoots,  and  Aohilks. 
jA.aahite>was  fired  firom  two  field^pieces,  and  a  few  nervous  drums  and 
•fifies  etroek  up  '<  God^ave  the  Queen  "  and  "  Role  Rritannia."    We  then 
aepanted  from  tbe  princess  and  her  retinue,  to  make  the  best  of  oar  .wi^ 
to  theencamping-ground  selected  for  us,  some  three  miles  west  of  md 
aity,  where  we  arrived  hungry  and  tired.     We  soon  assembled  at  the 
^dMtae  hazree"  (small  or  first  breakiiEist),  a  merry  party  of  fourteen 
officers  aad  ladies.     Among  the  former  were  two  who,  I  regret  to  say^ 
aie  now  no  more.  One  was  killed  at  Ludcnow;  the  other,  a  married  man, 
fall  gallandy  while  fighting  agabst  the  tebds  of  Mehidpoie. 

'gn'  R.  H ^'s  marsbing  establishment  was  upon  a  very  large  scale, 

^aad  tbe  attendant  expenses  consequently  great.  I  was  infonned  that  the 
Resident  paid  nearly  600^  per  annum  for  camels  alone,  which  be^made 
-am of  dmiBg  tfaiae  mondis  in  the  year,  and  he  had  not  lessihan  two 
hundred  and  forty  of  these  useful  ammals  employed  in  the  carriage  of  his 
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tents,  f urnitorey  and  prorisions.  ¥^th  such  items  of  expra^tme,  a  salsTj 
of  even  6000/.  a  year  does  not  appear  oat  of  the  way.  As  ^  naliTQS 
eouple  power  with  ostentadon,  and  importance  with  display,  it  has  beeo 
eonsidered  necessary  policy  that  our  most  important  political  agents  in 
India,  as  well  as  the  Governor-General  himself,  should  support  a  style 
of  hosj^tality  and  establishments  hardly  inferior  to  that  maintained  hy 
princes. 

Our  camp  at  Bhopal  presented  an  imposing  appearance.  The  tents  of 
the  different  officers  and  their  families  were  pitched  so  as  to  form  one 
broad  street,  about  the  centre  of  which  stood  the  loffy  durbar,  or 
audience  tent,  and  behind  it  a  suite  of  private  apartments,  ODclosed  by 
high  screens,  for  the  Besident*8  particular  use,  and  for  the  entertainment 
of  his  guests.  In  rear  of  all  were  the  Sepoys  and  sawars  of  our  escort, 
the  camp-followers,  attendants,  and  horses.  Between  us  and  the  dty  walls 
were  some  very  extensive  native  gardens,  with  their  large  umbragecNis 
trees,  moulderiug  tombs,  handsome  old  tanks,  and  flights  of  green  pigeons. 
Talk  of  the  Alhambra  and  the  Moors !  let  the  lovers  of  dark  romance 
vidt  India,  and  there  view  the  crumbling  monuments  of  that  once 
glorious  Mussulman  dynasty,  which  has  rotted  away  in  luxury  and  crime, 
kaving  behind  it  little  more  than  the  dregs  of  pollution,  which  are  now 
being  swept  away  in  torrents  of  blood.  Turning  the  eye  in  the  opposite 
direction,  scarcehr  a  shrub  was  visible ;  miles  of  waste  and  rocky  gpcound, 
strewn  with  the  bones  of  different  animals,  and  tenanted  by  the  yolture 
and  jackal ;  isolated  little  domes  perched  upon  rocky  eminences^  and 
shrines  of  long-forgotten  saints. 

The  business  of  the  day  commenced  after  "  burree  hazree "  (second 
breakfast  or  luncheon),  when  we  received  a  deputation  from  the  B^um, 
consisting  of  her  ministers,  her  principal  officers,  and  a  few  persons  of 
rank.  No  ladies  were  admitted  to  this  interview,  nor  was  anything 
omitted  in  the  strict  observance  of  etiquette  and  regular  order  of  pre- 
cedence. The  Resident  was  seated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  durbar  tent, 
which  was  forty  yards  long  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  high  ;  he  wore  a 
imiform  not  unlike  that  of  a  lord-lieutenant  in  our  own  country.  Next 
to  him,  on  his  left,  sat  Captain  E  ,  and  then  the  other  British  officers. 
The  right  side  was  reserved  for  the  visitors.     As  soon  as  the  latter  were 

announced.  Captain  E walked  to  the  door  to  receive  them,  and 

formally  conducted  the  principal  personages  to  Sir  R.  H ^  who  rose, 

advanced  three  paces  towards  them,  and  motioned  them  to  be  seated. 
Littie  is  said  upon  these  occasions.  Such  visits  are  not,  indeed,  calculated 
to  give  the  stranger  a  veiy  exalted  opinion  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
natives,  who  say  little,  and  who  do  not  appear  to  think  of  anytlung. 
Many  of  them  loll  drowsily  on  their  seats,  chewing  beetle-nut,  and 
seemingly  insensible  to  everythiujg^  that  passes.  Among  the  latter  was 
the  ^<  Foujdar  "  (commander-in-chief)  of  the  Bhopal  forces,  a  big,  hand- 
some Mussulman,  attired  in  full  Oriental  costume,  with  the  addition, 
however,  of  a  pair  of  new  Wellington  boots,  into  wb^ch  he  had  managed 
to  squeeze  his  legs,  linen  pantaloons  and  all ;  and  although  the  feet  o£ 
the  boots  were  too  small  to  admit  his  heels,  the  poor  fellow  strutted  in 
and  out  the  tent  with  the  most  soldier-like  inch£^nce  to  pain  and 
blisters. 

We  were  afterwards  honoured  by  a  visit  from  tiie  queen's  undes,  along 
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with  their  soite.  This  was  rery  simikr  to  the  preceding  one,  and  was 
altogether  a  stupid  afiair.  The  next  day,  the  Princess  Shah  Jehaa 
came  to  pay  her  respects  to  the  English  ladies,  attended  by  musicians 
playing  upon  drums  and  cymbals.  Etiquette  required  that  Captain  E  ■  ■ 
should  go  half  way  to  the  city  upon  an  elephant  to  meet  the  princess^ 
and  accompany  her  to  our  camp.  The  English  children  were  delighted 
with  their  royal  visitor,  who  brouc^ht  them  toys  and  sweetmeats,  and 
made  herself  otherwise  popular  with  them. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  presenting  ourselves  to  the  queen  regent, 
as  soon  as  the  heat  of  the  sun  had  begun  to  decline  we  set  out  upon 
elephants,  in  company  with  the  ladies  of  our  party,  and  were  transported 
to  the  city,  which  is  nearly  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  surrounded 
by  an  irregular  stone  wall,  with  massive  and  projecting  gateways.  Pass- 
ing through  one  of  these,  which  had  its  guard  and  sentry,  we  were 
bcmie  through  narrow  streets  and  thinly-populated  bazaars  (for,  notwith- 
standing the  extent  of  Bhopal,  its  population  is  somewhat  under  twenty 
thousand  souls);  the  buildings  are  here  and  there  interspersed  with 
trees.  The  most  remarkable  edifice  is  the  Jumal  Musjid  (beautiful 
mosque),  recently  finished,  and  conspicuous  at  a  great  distance  on  ac- 
count of  its  two  lohy  minarets.  The  character  m  the  dwelling-houses 
differs  little  from  that  which  is  met  with  in  most  native  towns — two- 
storied  buildings  with  wooden  fronts  and  latticed  windows,  many  of  them 
having  small  verandahs  and  rudely-carved  balconies.  The  mansions  of 
the  nabobs  are  neither  beautiful  in  their  architecture  nor  cheerful  in 
appearance,  and  seldom  possess  even  the  charm  of  cleanliness  ;  they  are 
commonly  entered  through  a  court-yard  shut  in  with  high  walls,  and  not 
unfrequently  shaded  by  the  huge  branches  of  a  peepul-tree  growing 
in  the  centre  of  it.  Upon  our  arrival  at  the  palace  of  the  Begum,  we 
were  ushered  through  one  of  these  gloomy  courts  into  the  presence  of 
her  majesty,  who  was  seated,  with  her  daughter  Shah  Jehan,  in  a  lone, 
low-roofed  apartment,  without  other  furniture  or  decoration  than  a  hand- 
some Persian  carpet  and  a  long  row  of  cane-bottomed  chairs,  upon  which 
we  were  requested  to  seat  ourselves.  The  Queen  of  Bhopal  was  at  this 
period  probably  about  thirty-six  years  of  age.  She  never  could  have 
been  beautiful :  her  raven  hair  was  drawn  tightly  back  from  off  her 
temples,  and  fastened  in  a  simple  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head ;  her 
face  was  long  and  thin,  with  high  cheek-bones,  the  complexion  deep 
oHve,  the  for^ead  high  and  narrow,  the  eyes  sunken  and  penetrating, 
and  the  general  expression  harsh  and  cunning.  The  upper  part  of  her 
light  active  figure  was  wrapped  in  shawls,  while  the  limbs  were  envo- 
l<^ed  in  tight  yellow  silk  trousers,  and  the  naked  feet  thrust  into  a  pair 
of  brown  leather  slippers  turned  up  at  the  toes.  Her  manner  was  lively 
and  unrestrained,  her  conversation  intelligent  and  full  of  pertinent  ol^- 
servations.  She  addressed  several  of  our  party  in  turn,  and  alluded,  now 
and  then,  to  some  of  the  leading  politicians  in  England. 

There  vras  at  this  time  at  the  court  of  Bhopal  a  Moonshee  of  the  name 

of  Sh A ^  who  had  visited  Great  Britain.     He  spoke  English 

fluently,  and  was  engaged  in  writing  a  history  of  India  in  that  language. 
From  this  man  the  Segum  had  doubtless  gained  much  of  her  European 
information,  of  which  she  appeared  very  proud,  and  very  ambitious  of  ex- 
tending. One  of  the  most  important  ceremonies  connected  with  visits 
of  this  kind  is  the  sprinkling  ^  the  ottar"  over  the  visitors.  In  the  present 
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4»  700Bg  priiiteai  iijfp^  her  Ai|>er8  iirto  the 
bem  over  rIbelNBtast  and  tlimiUieBi  of  iJm  Hcadent ;  thei 
^  nrho'weie  Amoiig  Ihe  oompaEDyy  anoiiitod  all  4he-odiar  EoEopaMM; 
.ftftomrdi,  irra  oonteiniog  Hines,  aUnondi,  and  Mfkm  wete  ffooentaditD 
juiah  njf  lis,  tgamndfl  of  jasmine  wwre^than  thsownTound  our  naekit,  tad  ne 
rose^  mtikb  our  lalsam  to  har majesty,  mko  dismisaedaB  wety  gsaabidlgu 
W«  mat  piaasaded  tothe  residence  of  ihe  Begum'^  mother — a  mry  mm- 
mon-lookiDg  and  plainly- dressed  old  waman — fthogaeaivedwokhfi'iat 
We  also  paid  our  deYoios  to  her  rtwo  aona,  vdbo  maided  in 
part  af  the  dty.  We  were  invited  by  all  these  good  people  i» 
■menfts  at  tiieir  vespestive  honses;  the  invitatioiis  were  nanafited 
as  Aimatter  of  >ooiiEse.  Upon  the  appoii^ed  -di^  we  left  our  eaasp  .ait 
snnaet  to  go:to  ihe  dsp^Hnge  of  our  nespitahle  frieada,  ^dieie  we  weiB 
voDaiYed  ^vodi  great  honour,  and  entertMned  hy  native  music  and 
^  JWauteh"  (daiwngwgids)  imtil  dinner  was  annoonoed,  whtti  oar  thaats 
'withdrew:,  and *we  were  eonduoted  to  another  tiqsartmeot,  where  the  .ae- 
past  wasieFfadin  the  European  style,  with  the  addition  of  soaae  of  lAe 
Mt  OMtive  dishes,  sneh  as  wet  and  dry  ounies,  pilaes,  kabobs,  «nd  owsst 
meats  eofarad  with  rise,  colomed  bhie,  green,  and  yellow;  evapptluQg 
moat  exeeUentiy  cooked.  We  were  attended  l^  oar  own  servants,  and 
wese  quite  as  mneh  at  home  as  when  wedined  in  oamp.  AfW  ike  meal, 
oar  hosts  lejoined  us,  chatted  away,  and  listened  to  the  music  a£  Qk  Si 
M  *s  band,  which  always  aecoropanied  us.  We  generally  ratooMd 
io  camp  jdxKit  ten  o'dodc.  All  these  ^feasts  were  medy  ahke,  ihe  one 
Jwingbut  a  vepetitionfof  the  other. 

JBefore  our  departure  from  ffiwpal,  :^  JElesident  inspected  the  fort 
^aind  araenal,  and  reviewed  all  the  troops  in  ihe  Begum's  pay— >an  affair 
nadiidifoaaie  off  with  tolerable  ielaty  although  some  of  ihe  bluoders  of  the 
soldiers  caused  us  great  amusement.  We  rede  aboat  the  city  and  its  en- 
fisens,  and  visited  the  cactus-girt  mausc^eums  of  the  dcseased  4nags  and 
^aniors  in  the  gardens  or  omhandB  to  which  I  have  profiously  aUuded. 
'One  yaem  firans  the  Indore  road  is  strikioriy  pictaieeque:  it  is  the  iaka, 
«hout  two  miles  from  the  city,  that  magnileeDt  mirror  of  water,  with 'its 
iseauti&lly  wooded 'banks  and  its  little  fishing^nnft. 

<Oar  oamp  was -constantly  frequented  hy  '^pnUwanl"  (athlatee),  ijag- 
-glers,  «Mike-danners,  and  rope-daneers.  Some  of  the  perfoimanoee  opasi 
five  tiffht«rope  were  really  very  wonderful;  amongst  others,  I  aritnsssad 
that«of  a  wiiened  old  man,  who,  having  fiastened  a  pab  of  aiippery  eow'is 
boms  to  his  feet,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  skates,  danoed  i^n  the 
•rope  with  the  greatest  ^M^ility :  a  feat  which  eertamly  juipaaaed  any 
I  had  ever  seen  in  England  or  on  the  Continent.  The  Hindoos  ate  re- 
maricable  ibr  the  suppleness  of  their  joints;  they  turn  aununexsets,  and 
twist  their  ^bodies  into  every  imaginable  fimn.  They  ase  xaokoned  the 
-nost  ewiftifeoted  race  in  Asia,  but  are  not  equal  in  speed  io  an  english- 
man, whose  long  stride  and  powerful  muscular  action  would  soon  carvy 
him  ahead  of  ha  light-bodied  competitor  in  a  trial  of  one  or  two^nndred 
yards. 

The  week  I  spent,  at  Bhopal  was  one  of  the  happiest  I  ever  spent 'in 
India,  and  I  shall  long  remember  with  pleasure  the  nobk  fao^ati^ty 
«kI  ihe  kind  and  a£Ba>le  manners  of  the  Resident  at  Indore. 
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OTJ»  CtWJNTET  'QITA&TEBS. 

BY  lOHZDA. 

InwniiH'weU  die  d^  tUt  we  (thatia,  the  llOlk  Laaovs)  wen 
Mdewd  tflowa  to  Leytoa  Rise.     Sewage  enough  we  all  weee  to  'qnifc 

JB for  tthttb  ifataatnhbcflMDtiy  pkoe.    Mei^  Mid  minnble  wew  ihe 

ialtt  we«iked  np-of  the  mmmi*  we  had  fwrrnrimend  at  oUier  pzemeiia 
quaiteB ;  eadlgr  we  dieieed  for  Lady  Dafhweod's  haU,  the  last  aainfc 
hefiMe  ffir 'depfUBtoBa.  And  then  the  bilk  aod  the  hiU^U'dmtx  that  wmai 
iemm  iqian  our  deinted  heads  i 

RammeKt  ^  seme  .mbaele  we  ^esoaped  them  all;  and  en  a  bright 
Jkfnl  «anuag^  164—,  ^we  weie  a»  wute  for  this  Li^tmi  Bise,  this  ierrm 
iMflqfiiiiVni  /as  ^pmmpf  -and  as  seedy  Jis  eror  any  yoor  demons  wie.    Asb 


there  .wasinoSeip  for  it;  m  leavii^,  we  flattered  oraseWes,  a  great  maiMr 

aslsaid» 


the  'hewrier  for  .this  order  from  the  Horse  6«aid%  'we,  i 
set  oat  for  L^nyiof^  JUse. 

The  enly  bit  of  good  news  that  provoking  momiag  had  broMfatwas 
that  my  |»ardc«lar  dium,  Dnunmmid  Fane,  a  captain  of  onrs,  ^o  had 
been  outtuig  about  on  leaveirom  Constantinople  to  Kamsehatha  for  the 
last  six  months,  woald  join  us  at  Layton.  Fane  was  reallyia  good  follom, 
m  pesfoot  gentleman  {ga  va  stmi  Are^  as  he  was  one  of  etiyv),  intensely 

tol^i  knew,  I  belioTe,  eveiy  language  wider  the  sun,  and,  as  he  had 
Uttumlding  about  in  the  world  ever  sinee  he  went  to  Elton  at  eight 
yeais  old,  haadoneeYerythiog,  seen  ererything,  and  coukl  talk  on  evesjr 
possible  sttbjeot.  He  ^-as  a  great  favourite  with  ladies :  I  always  wondv 
they  ^d  not  quite  spoil  him.  I  have  seen  a  young  lady  actually  negkdfc 
B  most  eligible  heir  to  a  dukedom,  that  her  mamma  had  been  at  great 
HaiBS  to  procure  for  her,  if  this  *'  fosoinating  younger  son"  were  b^c 
J'ar  Fane  ^wh  the  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Aranley,  and  would,  of 
aaune,  ofeiy  one  sud,  one  day  jetneve  his  fortunes  by  marsiage  with 
some  heiress  in  want  of  rank. 

He  ins  been  my  great  &iend  ef«r  since  I,  a  smaU  youth,  i^lt  by 
hflndngeome  into  my  property  while  in  the  nursery,  became  his  fi^flt 
Eton:  and  when  I  bought  my  commission  in  the  1 10th,  of  which  he -was 
a  captain,  our  intimacy  increased. 

But.revMonv  d  nos  moukmi.  On  the  read  we  naturally  talked  of 
Xayton,  wondering  if  there  was  any  one  fit  to  visit,  anybody  that  gave 
good  dinners,  if  there  was  a  pack  of  hounds,  a  billiard-room,  ot  aay.pietty 
girls.  Suddenly  the  Honourable  Ennuy^  TEstrange  threw  a  Httle  %& 
»n  the  matter,  by  recollecting,  <<  now  he  thought  of  it,  he  believed  l^hat 
wns  (whese  an  uncle  of  his  lived ;  his  name  was  Aspi— ^Aspinall— Aal 
Aspaden."  <'Had  he  any  cousins?"  was  the  inquiry.  He  ''y*alty 
eonld  not  .remember!''  60  we  were  Jeft  to  coojure  up  imaginiury  JSKfias 
Aspedens,  more  handsome  than  their  honourable  cousin,  who  might  le- 
lieve  for  us  the  monotony  of  country  quarters.  The  sun  was  very  bri^^ 
jtf'we  entered  Layton  Bise;  the  clattering  and  clashing  that  we  made 
aoon.brought  oat  the  inhabitants,  and,  lying  in  thelight  of  aquriog  dagr, 
it  did  not  easm  each  a  very  miserable  littto  town  siter  alL     Our.maaB 
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was  established  at  the  one  good  inn  of  the  one  good  street  of  tbe  plaee^ 
and  I  and  two  other  young  subs  fixed  our  residence  at  a  ^room^Bf 
where  a  card  of  *^  Lodgings  to  let  furnished**  was  emhordered  in  Tine- 
leayes  and  roses. 

As  I  was  leaning  out  of  the  window  smoldng  my  last  cigar  before 
mess^  with  Sydney  and  Mountearie  stretched  in  equaJty  elegant  attitodes 
on  equally  nard  so&s,  I  heard  our  grocer,  a  sleek  fittfe  Methodisti 
addressing  some  party  in  the  street  with — *^  I  fear  me  I  hare  done  evil  in 
admitting  these  young  servants  of  Satan  into  mine  habitation  T  **  Well, 
NathaUi  replied  a  Quaker,  '*thou  didst  it  for  the  best,  and  rerilj  these 
officers  seem  quiet  and  gentlemanly  youths.**  '^  Gentlemanlike,**  I  should 
say  we  were,  rather — ^but  *^  quiet  1* — how  we  shouted  over  the  innocent 
"  Friend's**  mistake.  Here  the  voices  again  resumed :  *^  Doubtless,  when 
the  Aspedens  return,  there  will  be  dances  and  devices  of  tbe  Evil  One, 
and  Quelps  will  make  a  good  time  of  it ;  however,  the  custom  of  ungodly 
men  I  would  not  take  were  it  ofiered  !**  So  these  Aspedens  were  out — 
confound  it !  But  the  clock  struck  six ;  so,  flinging  tne  renuuns  of  my 
cigar  on  the  Quaker's  broad-brimmed  hat,  adorned  with  which  ornament 
he  walked  unconsciously  away,  we  strolled  down  to  the  mess-room. 

A  few  hours  later  some  of  them  met  in  my  room,  and  having  sent 
out  for  some  cards,  which  the  grocer  kindly  wrapped  in  a  tract  against 
gamblmg,  we  had  just  sat  down  to  loo,  when  the  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  Captain  Fane  announced.     A  welcome  addition  I 

^*  Fane,  by  all  that*s  glorious  !** — '*  Well,  young  one,  how  are  jou  ?" 
were  the  only  salutations  that  passed  between  two  men  who  wei«  as 
true  friends  as  any  in  England.  Fane  was  soon  seated  among  us,  and 
telling  us  many  a  joke  and  tale.  <<  And  so,**  said  he,  *'  we*re  sent  down 
to  ruralise?  (Mounteagle,  you  are  Moo'd.')  Any  one  you  know 
here?** 

'<  Not  a  creature !  I  am  awfully  afraid  we  shall  all  be  found  dead  ol 
«iifitit  one  fine  morning.  FU  thank  you  for  a  little  more  punch,  FitMr 
spur,**  said  Sydney.  *^  I  suppose,  as  usual.  Fane,"  he  contmued,  '<  joa 
left  at  the  very  least  twelve  dozen  German  princesses,  Italian  marchesas, 
and  French  countesses  dying  for  you?'* 

^*  My  dear  fellow,*'  replied  Fane,  **  you  are  considerably  under  the  mark 
(I'll  take  'miss,'  Paget!);  but  really,  if  women  vfiU  fall  in  love  with 
you,  how  can  you  help  it  P  And  if  you  will  flirt  with  ihem,  how  can 
they  help  it?" 

*^  I  see.  Fane,  your  heart  is  as  strong  as  ever,"  I  added,  laughing. 

**  Of  course,"  answered  the  eallant  captain ;  ^*  disinter^ted  love  is  re- 
served for  men  who  are  too  rich  or  too  poor  to  mind  its  attendant  evils. 
(The  first,  I  must  say,  very  rarely  profit  by  the  privilege !)  No !  I  steel 
myself  against  all  bright  eyes  and  dancing  curls  not  backed  by  a  good 
dowry.  Heiresses,  though,  somehow,  are  always  plun ;  I  never  could  do  my 
duty  and  propose  to  one,  though,  of  course,  whenever  I  do  surrender  my 
liberty,  which  I  have  not  the  smallest  intention  of  at  present,  it  will 
be  to  somebody  with  at  least  fifly  thousand  a  year.  Hearts  trumps. 
Mount?" 

**  Yes— hurrah !  Paget*s  loo'd  at  hist. — Here,  my  dear,  let  us  haye  lots 
more  punch  !"  said  Mounteagle,  addressing  the  female  domestic,  who  was 
standing  open-mouthed  at  the  glittering  pool  of  half-soverogns. 
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I  will  nmre  the  genile  reader — if  I  may  flatter  myself  that  I  eatertain 
Wkfew  such — a  recital  of  the  conyenation  which  followed,  and  which  was 
Icept  up  UD^  the  Tery,  Tery  '*  small  hours ;"  also  I  will  leave  it  to  her  ima* 
ffination  to  pictm«  how  we  spent  the  next  few  days,  how  we  found  out  a 
few  families  worth  visiting^,  how  we  inspired  the  Layton  youths  with  a 
-vehement  passion  for  smoking,  hilliards,  and  the  cavalry  branch  of  the 
service,  and  how  we  and  our  gay  uniforms  and  our  prancing  horses  were 
the  admiration  of  all  the  young  damseb  in  the  phce. 

One  morning  after  parade,  Fane  and  I,  havine  nothing  better  to  do, 
Bghted  our  cigars  and  strolled  down  one  of  those  shady  lanes  which  almost 
reconcile  one  to  the  oountiy — wU  of  the  London  season.  Seeing  the  gate 
of  a  park  standing  invitingly  open,  we  walked  in  and  threw  ourselves 
down  under  the  trees.  ^'  Now  we  are  in  for  it,"  said  Fane,  ^^  if  we  are 
trespassing,  and  any  adventurous-minded  gamekeeper  appears.  Whose 
park  is  tluis?" 

"  Mr.  Aspeden's,  Ennuy6  told  me.  It's  rather  a  nice  place,**  I  replied* 

^*  And  that  oasde,  of  which  mine  eyes  behold  the  turrets  a&r  off?"  he 
asked. 

**  Lord  Linton'Sy  I  believe ;  the  &ther  of  Jack  Vernon,  of  the  Rifles, 
you  know,"  I  answered. 

<<  Indeed  !  I  never  saw  the  old  gentleman,  but  I  remember  his  daugh- 
ter Beatrice— we  had  rather  a  desperate  flirtation  at  Baden-Baden.  8^'s 
a  showy-looking  girl,"  said  the  captain,  stretching  himself  on  the  grass. 

^'  '^hj  did  you  not  allow  her  we  sublime  felicity  of  becoming  Lady 
Beatrice  Faner"  I  asked,  laughing. 

'^  My  dear  fellow,  she  had  not  a  soul  That  old  marquis  is  as  poor  as  a 
church  mouse.  You  forget  that  I  am  only  a  younger  son,  with  not  much 
besides  my  pay,  and  cannot  afford  to  marry  anymore  I  like.  I  am  not 
in  your  happy  podtion,  able  to  espouse  any  pretty  face  I  may  chance  to 
take  a  fiemcy  to.  It  would  be  utter  madness  in  me.  Do  you  think  I 
was  made  for  a  little  houses  one  maid-servant,  dinner  at  noon,  and  six 
small  children  ?  Very  much  obliged  to  you,  but  love  in  a  cottage  is  not 
my  style,  Fred ;  besides,  j'aime  k  vivre  gargon  !"  added  Fane« 

<'  £t  moi  anssi !"  said  I.  <<  Really  the  girls  one  meets  seem  all  tarla- 
tan and  coquetry.  I  have  never  seen  one  worth  committing  matrimony 
for." 

"  Hear  him  !"  cried  Fane.  "  Here  is  the  happy  owner  of  Wilmot 
Park,  at  the  advanced  age  of  twenty,  despairing  of  oyer  finding  anjrthing 
more  worthy  of  his  affection  than  his  moustaches !  Oh,  what  vnll  the 
boys  come  to  next  ?  But,  eureka !  here  comes  a  prett}'  girl  if  you  like, 
who  on  earth  is  she  ?"  he  exclaimed,  raising  his  eye-glass  to  a  party 
advancmg  up  the  ayenue  who  really  seemed  worthy  the  attention. 

Pulling  at  the  bridle  of  a  donkey,  "  what  wouldn't  go,"  with  all  her 
might,  was  indeed  a  pretty  girl.  Her  hat  had  fallen  off  and  showed  a 
quantity  of  bright  hair  and  a  lovely  face,  with  the  largest  and  darkest  of 
eyes,  and  a  mouth  now  wreathing  with  smiles.  Unconscious  of  our  vici- 
nity, on  she  came,  laughing,  and  beseeching  a  little  boy,  seated  on  the 
aforesaid  donkey,  and  thumping  thereupon  with  a  large  stick,  <<  not  to 
be  so  cruel  and  hurt  poor  Dapple."  At  this  juncture  the  restive  steed 
gave  a  vigorous  stride,  and  topplmg  its  rider  on  the  grass,  trotted  off  with 
a  self-sa&fied  air ;  but  Fane,  intending  to  make  the  rebelBotts  charger  a 
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unini  oi  mtBoduoiioii»  oanglit  ktffbndle  and.kd  hiunliadi  tot  liu 
fited  master.  Th9  jonng  hdvy  who  ww^«iide«foariiig^to  ^tfify  tiba  eUd^ 
looked  prettiar  Aan  over  at  she  aaikd  and  thanked,  himw  jffiat  th»  ^ai* 
lant  oaptein  was  not  gmng  to  lefr  the  matter  drop  Aere,  so,  taming  t9>thft 
jpoiilh£ul  rideiv  he  aslrad  him  to  let  him  pud  him  on  "  the  nawghtj  donkej: 

X'nJ'    Master  Tommy  aoqniesesd^  and,  armed  with  fab  tnnble*  aliflky 
fed  himself  to  be  moontad^    Certaidj  Fane  was  ft.nisat.ui 
length  of  time  settling  diat  chik^  bnt  then  he  was  te&ing  toi 
Imiyy  whom  he  begged  to  allow  him  to  lead  the  donkm  homa. 

^  Oh.!  DO^  iha  was  quite  used  to. Dapple ;.  aha  oould  manage h'ny mery 
wsH,  and  1^^  were  gomg^  ftirther."  So  poor  Fane  had  nothingfior it 
bat  to  raise  \a»  hat  andgaae  at.  her  thronga  his  eye-glass. uatftsoonl 
hid  her  nom  sight. 

"^  Tbn  my  wood  that's  a. pretty  gid r  sttdhe^. at  leaigtJ^    ^'l^ 

who  she  can  be  1     However,  I  shaU  soon  find  out.     Have  anodttr  weed, 
IVed?" 

There  was  to  be  a  ball  diat  night  at  the  Assembly  Booms,  vrineh  we 
were  assured  only  the  **  best  ^milies''  would  attend,  for  Layton  wi»  m 
Tery  exdnsive  little  town  in  its  way.  Some  of  us  who  weoe  goii^  were 
standing  about  the  mess-room,  recalling  the  many  gpood  balls  and  pretty 
ffirls  of  our  late  quarters,  when  Fane^  who  had>  dsohned  to  go,  as  as  said 
he  had  a  honxMr  ik  "bad  dancing,  bad  peifume%  bad  ventilalaon,  and  bad 
champagne^  and  really  could  not  stand  the  conoentratioQ  o£  all  of  tham^ 
which  he  fiwesaw  that  ni^t»"  toouc  surprise  dsdaced  his  intentbu  of 
accompanying  us. 

'<  1  svqipose.  Fane,  you^hopa  toseeyour  heroine  of  die^onkej  again?" 
adoed  Sydn^. 

"PDeoisely,''wasFane^szeply;.  "or  ^no^  tofind.oatwho8liei&  Bali 
hereoomes Enauy^  got  up  no  end  to  faesintte  the  belleaof  Lj^n T 

"  The  Aspedens  aoe  home ;  I  saw  'em  touchy,''  were  the  words  of  tksr 
honourable  comet,  as  he  lounged  into  the  ioom«.  ^^My  nnde  aeems 
zatiisr  a  briok>  and  hopes  to  mSk%  the  anqnaintanee  o£  all  o£  yam  Sb 
will  mess  with  us  to-morrow." 

"  Have  yon  any  belies  cotuime$f**'^^^Axe  they goin^ to^nigiIt  P  we 
inquired* 

<'  Yaas,  I  saw  one ;  she's  rather  pretty,"  said  L'Estrange. 
Dark  eyes— -goMen  haiv--*About  eighteen 2**   demanded  Fane, 


lot  a  bit  of  it,"  veplied  the  comet,  curling  his  menstachey  and  «on»- 
templatin^  himself  in  the  glass  with  very  great  satisCsctioa ;:  "  hair'sfas 
dark  as  nunc,  and  eyes — y'dily  I  forget  But^  let* s  have  looov  wfaisty  or 
something;  we  need  not  go  for  ages  V  9o'  dowm  we-  sat,  and  soon 
nothing  was  heard  but  "  Two  by  honours  and  the  tnek!"  "  Game  and 

Erne  I"  &0.,.  until  about  twelve^  when  we  rose  and  a^oumsd  to  the 
U-room. 

Mo  sooner  had  we  entered  the  ioom>  thaa  Fane  exdaimad,.  ^  Then's 
my  houri,  by  all  that* s  glorious  !  and  lookinor  lovelies  than*  ersK  By 
Jove !  t^at  girl's  too  gm>d  for  a.  country  bi^-CDom  T  And!  tbeve^.  m 
truth,  waltamg  like  a  ^pK  was,  as  Sydney  called  herj  that  "  henoioe  oi 
ibe  donkey."  TW  dance  over,  we  saw  her  jbia  a  pari^i  at  the  top  of 
tfie-room,  eoosistbg  o£  a.  handsomy  hot  panie^  woman^.  a  laereljr  Ud»>- 
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lain  gU  wilfa  daneiii^  •yes^  and  s  nundber  o£  gvilkmQii^  withi  wfaom 
they  seemed  to  be  keeping  vp.  anr  aninated  ooaTenatioa. 

''  Bmayd  is  with  them — ^Ite  will  introdoae  ma,"  aaid  Fana^  aa  ha  aiwapt 
up  the  room. 

I  wiatehed  hina  bowv  and,,  after  talkaag*  ^  ^>^  minntefl^  lead  off  his 
*^  howri"  for  a  ffoisty  ^  ^teBf^Lgmg  w^m]£  from  a  Cambridge  finaod 
whom  I  had  met  with,  I  profeaaad  mj  iiitantkm  ol  fbUowing  hia^  ao^ 
ample. 

«<What?  Whodidjoum?  That  girl  at  the  top  there  ?  Why^man^ 
that's  Bay  eouain  Mary,  and  me  other  kdy  ia  my  moat  veverad  aonl^  Mm^ 
Aspeden.  Did  you  not  know  I  and  Enm^e  wwe  related?  Y'aily  I  for- 
get how,  eaaatfy,''  he  coatinoed,  mimicking  th»  ootnet.  *'  Bnt.do  yoa 
waat  to  be  intiodneed  to  her  ?    Coma  along- dieo»" 

So,  following  my  friend,  who  was  a  Trinity^maoy  of  the  nama  of  Cleave* 
]aod»  I  soon  made  ae^aintanoe  with  Mrs.  Aapedea  and  her  daoghter 
Mavy. 

^*  Who  is  he  ?"  I  heard  Mrs.  Aspeden  ask,  in  a  low  tone^  af  Tom 
Claavriand,  as  I  led  off  Mary  to  the  aa6e. 

'*  A  yery  good  fellow,"  was  the  good-natured  Caotal^s  veply,  *^  wttb 
lota  of  tin  ai^  »  gbiiou»  plaoe.     The  shooting  aiWilaiet  is  really-^-'' 

'*  Bien  T  saidlusamit,  asshe  took  Lord  Linton's  ann  to  therefraMunenlv 
roam,  satisfied,  I  sappoae^  on  the  atasogth  of  my  '^  lots  of  tin^**  that  I  wiaa 
a  safe  oompanicm  for  her  child. 

I  fbnnd  Miary  Aspeden  a  most  agreeable  partoerfer  adbnea;-  she  waa 
lively,  agreeable,  and  a  coquette^  I  felt  sure  (women  with  those  dancing 
eyes  always  are),  and  I  thought  I  could  not  do  batter  than  amnaa 
mysdf  by  getting  up  a  flirtation  with  her.-  What  an  initenaely  good 
opinionlbMlof  myaetttheni  So  I  coBdesoended  to  danee^  though  it  was 
not  Almack's,  and  actually  permitted  myself  to  be  amuaed.  Strolling 
tfuoc^  the  rooms  with  Mioy  Aspeden  on  my  arm,  we  entered  one  in 
which  was  an  alcore  fitted  up  wiUi  a  vi$'it*vi9  so&  (whoever  [banned 
that  Liqrton  ball-room  had  a  sympathy  in  the  bottom  of  his  heavt  £or 
tke-ik^tke),  and  here  Fane  was  seated,  'taUdng  to  his  <<  houri"  with  the 
soft  voice  and  winmng  smiles  which  had  gained  the  hearty  or  at  least 
irfiat  portion  of  that  member  they  possessed,  of  so  many  London  bellei^ 
and  which  would  do  their  work  here  most  assuredly. 

^  There  is  my  cousin  Florence^-ah!  she  does  notebserve  us.  Who 
is  the  gentleman  with  her?'  said  Miss  Aspeden. 

<<  My  friend.  Captain  Fane,"  I  replied.  <*  Touv  have  heard  of  theb 
vencontre  tins  morning  ?" 

"  Indeed !  is  he  Tommy's  diampion,  of  whom  he  has  done  nothing  but 
taUe  ail  day,  and  of  whom  I  oould  not  nuike  Florence  say  one  word  ?" 
asked  Mary.  *'  You  must  know  oar  donkey  is  the  most  determined  and 
veaoluto  of  animals :  if  she  '  ^irill,  she  will,'  you  may  depend  upon  it!"  she 
oontinued 

''Do  you  honour  those  most  untrue  lines  upon  ladies  by  a  quotation?* 
leaked 

''  I  do  not  thmk  they  cure  so  very  untrue,"  laughed*  Mary,  '^  ezeept  in 
confining  obstinacy  to  us  poor  women  and  exemptioff  the  '  loads  or  the 
cnrafriiw^'     The  flmteh.  n/lftMi  knoaa  KaMar^    <  A  w^S^  mam  I.      r     You 


The  Scotch  adage  knows  better^    <  A  wilir  man^^^^'    Tou 
know  the  rest." 
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**  Quite  well,.''  I  replied ;  ^'  bat  another  poet's  lines  on  you  are  fiir  moro 
true.     '  Te  are  stars  of  the—'  "  I  commenced. 

«  Mary,  my  love,  let  me  introduce  yon  to  Lord  Craigarven,"  said  Mrs. 
Aspeden,  coming  up  with  Lord  Linton's  heir-apparent 

At  the  same  time  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Ajpeden,  a  hearty  Eneliah- 
man,  loving  lus  horses,  his  dogs,  and  his  daughter ;  and  as  mucn  the 
inferior  of  his  aristocratic-looking  wife  in  intellect  as  he  was  her  superior 
in  heart.  When  we  parted  that  nieht  he  gave  Fane  and  me  a  most 
hospitable  general  invitation,  and,  what  was  more,  an  especial  one  for 
the  next  night  As  we  walked  home  "  V  the  grey  o'  the  moraing,"  I 
asked  Fane  who  his  ^'  houri  "  was. 

^<  A  niece  of  Mr.  Aspeden's,  and  cousin  to  your  friend  Cleaveland,"  was 
the  reply.  ^'  Those  Aspedens  really  seem  to  be  undo  and  aunt  to  every 
one.     She  is  staying  diere  now." 

*<  So  b  Tom  CleaveUnd,"  said  L  "  But,  pray,  are  your  expecta- 
tions quite  realised?  Is  she  as  charming  as  sne  looks,  tlus  Miss 
Florence " 

'<  Aspeden  ?"  added  Fane.  *^  Yes,  quite.  But  here  are  my  quarters ; 
so  good  night,  old  fellow." 

We  had  soon  established  ourselves  as  amis  de  la  mauon  at  Woodlands, 
the  Aspedens'  place,  and  found  him,  as  his  nephew  had  stated,  "  rather  a 
brick,"  and  her  daughter  and  niece  something  more.  All  of  us,  especialty 
Fane  and  I,  spent  uie  best  part  of  our  time  there,  lounging  awav  the 
days  between  the  shady  lanes,  the  little  lake,  and  die  music  or  billianl- 
Tooms.  Fane  seemed  entirely  to  appropriate  Florence,  and  to  fescinate 
her  as  he  had  fescinated  so  many  otners.  I  really  felt  angry  with  him, 
for,  as  Tom  Cleaveland  had  candidly  told  me  that  poor  Florie  had  not  a 
rap — ^her  father  had  run  tiirough  all  his  property  and  left  her  an  orphan, 
and  a  very  poor  one  too — of  course  Fane  could  not  marry  her,  but  would, 
I  feared,  ^'ride  away"  some  day,  like  the  ^'gay  dragoon,"  heartwhole 
kimse^— hut  would  she  come  out  as  scathless  ?  Poor  Mounteagle^  too^ 
was  getting  qmte  spooney  about  Florence,  and,  owing  to  Fane,  she  paid 
him  no  more  need  than  if  he  had  been  an  old  diied-up  Indianised  major. 
Sey  poor  fellow !  followed  her  about  everywhere,  asked  her  to  dance  in 
quite  an  insane  manner,  and  made  the  most  hwrible  revokes  in  whist 
and  mistakes  in  pool  that  can  be  imagined. 

'<  By  George !  she  is  pretty,  and  no  mistake !"  said  Sydney,  as  Florence 
rode  past  us  one  day  as  we  were  sauntering  down  Lay  ton,  looking 
charmingly  en  amazane. 

*^  Pretty !  I  should  rather  think  so.  She  is  more  beautiful  than  any 
other  woman  upon  earth  I"  cried  Mounteade. 

*'  Y'ally  I  well,  I  can't  see  that,**  replied  Ennuy6.  '<  She  has  tolerably 
good  eyes,  but  she  is  ix)0  petite  to  please  me." 

^'  Ah !  the  adjutant's  girls  have  rendered  L*Estrange  difficile.  He 
cannot  ei^t  to  meet  their  equals  in  a  hurry !"  said  Fane,  in  a  very 
audible  aside. 

Poor  Ennuy6  was  sUenced— nay,  he  even  blushed.  The  adjutant's 
girls  recalled  an  episode  in  which  the  gallant  comet  had  shone  in  a  rather 
verdant  light.     Fane  had  effectually  quieted  him. 

<*  I  wonder  if  Florence  A^eden  will  marry  Mount?"  I  remaiked  to 
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Fane,  when  the  others  had  left  us.  ''  She  does  not  seem  to  pay  him 
moch  heed  yet;  but  still—" 

**  The  devily  no  1**  cried  Fane,  in  an  unusually  energetic  manner.  "  I 
would  stalce  my  life  she  would  not  have  such  a  muff  as  that,  if  he  owned 
half  the  titles  m  the  peerage  V* 

"  You  seem  rather  excited  about  the  matter,**  I  observed.  *•  It  would 
Dot  be  such  a  bad  match  for  her,  for  you  know  she  has  no  tin ;  but  I  am 
sure,  with  your  opinion  on  love-matches,  you  would  not  counsel  Mount 
to  such  a  step." 

**  Of  course  not !"  replied  Fane,  in  his  ordinary  cool  tones.  *'  A  man 
has  no  right  to  marry  for  love,  except  he  is  one  of  those  fortunate  indi- 
▼iduab  who  own  half  a  county,  or  some  country  doctor  or  parson  of  whom 
the  world  takes  no  notice.  There  may  be  a  few  exceptions.  But  yet," 
he  continued,  with  the  air  of  a  person  trying  to  convince  himself  against 
his  will,  ''  did  you  ever  see  a  love-match  turn  out  happily  ?  It  is  all  very 
well  for  the  first  week,  but  the  roses  won't  bloom  in  winter,  and  then  the 
cottage  walls  look  ugly.  Then  a  fellow  cannot  live  as  he  did  en  gargon, 
and  all  his  friends  drop  him,  and  altogether  it  is  an  act  no  wise  man  would 
peipetrate.  But  I  shall  forget  to  give  you  a  message  I  was  entrusted 
with.  They  are  going  to  get  up  some  theatricals  at  Woodlands.  I  have 
proQused  to  take  Sir  Thomas  CKffbrd  (the  piece  is  the  *  Hunchback  *), 
and  they  want  you  to  play  Modus  to  Mary  Aspeden's  Helen.  Do,  old 
fellow.     Acting  is  very  good  fun  with  a  pretty  gfirl         " 

^*  Like  the  JvUa  you  will  have,  I  suppose,"  I  said.  "  Very  well,  I  will 
be  amiable  and  take  it.  Mary  will  make  a  first-rate  Helen.  Come  and 
have  a  game  of  billiards,  vrill  you  ?" 

*<  Can%"  replied  the  gallant  captun.  ''  I  promised  to  go  in  half  an 
hour  with — ^with  the  Aspedens  to  see  some  waterfall  or  ruin,  or  some- 
thing, and  the  time  is  up.     So,  au  revoir,  monsieur." 

"Mbxxj  of  ours  were  pressed  into  the  service  for  the  coming  theatricals, 
and  right  vrillingly  did  we  rehearse  a  most  unnecessary  number  of  times. 
Many  merry  hours  did  we  spend  at  Woodlands,  and  I  sentimentalised 
away  desperately  to  Mary  Aspeden ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  always  had 
an  uncomfortable  suspicion  that  she  was  laughing  at  me.  She  never 
seemed  the  least  impressed  by  all  my  gallantries  and  pretty  speeches, 
which  was  peculiarly  mortifying  to  a  moustached  comet  of  twenty,  who 
thought  himself  irresistible.  I  began,  too,  to  get  terribly  jealous  of  Tom 
Cleaveland,  who,  by  right  of  his  cousinship,  arrived  at  a  degree  of 
intimacy  /  could  not  attain. 

One  morning  Fane  and  I  (who  were  going  to  dine  there  that  evening), 
the  3^88  Aspedens,  and,  of  course,  that  Tom  Cleaveland,  were  sitting  in 
the  drawing-room  at  Woodlands.  Fane  and  Florence  were  going  it  at 
some  opera  urs  (what  passionate  emphasis  that  wicked  fellow  gave  the 
loving  Italian  words  as  his  rich  voice  rolled  them  out  to  her  accompani- 
ment!), the  detestable  Trinity-man  had  been  discoursing  away  to  Mary 
on  boat-racing,  outriggers,  bumping,  and  Heaven  knows  what,  and  I  was 
jost  taking  the  shine  out  of  him  with  the  description  of  a  shipwreck 
I  had  had  in  Ae  Mediterranean,  when  Mary,  who  sat  workmg  at  her 
broderte^  and  provokingly  giving  just  as  sweet  smiles  to  the  one  as  to  the 
other,  interrupted  me  with — 

**  Goodness,  Florie,  there  is  Mr.  Mills  coming  up  the  avenue.    He  is 
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my  ooiuin'0  admirw  and  admira^n  T  she  added,  namibitnomfy^  m  iim 
door  opeoedy  and  a  little  roan  about  forty  entered.' 

There  waa  all  OTer  him  the  essence  of  the  ceuntry.  Toa  Mir  at  onoe 
he  had neTer  passed  a  season  in  London.  His wvy  heotaprwriainwdl  he 
had  noTer  been  presented ;  and  we  felt  almost  eonTulsed  with  1 
he  shook  hands  with  us  all  round,  and  attempted  a  most  smpress 
with  Florence. 

<^  Beautiful  weather  we  haye  now,''  remarked  Mrs.  Aspeden. 

<<  She  is  indeed !''  answered  the  little  squire,  with  a  gaae  e£  i 
at  Florrace. 

Fane,  who  was  leanine  against  the  mantebieee,  loolung  nkiet  aaparhlr 
haughty  and  unanproacbaUe,  shot  an  annihilating  ghuMe  at  die  sbmJI 
man,  which  would  have  quite  extinguished  him  had  he  seen  it. 

^<  The  countnr  is  Tery  pretty  in  June,''  said  Mm.  Aqseden,  haiarding 
another  original  remark. 

**  Lovely — ^too  loTely !"  echoed  Mr.  Mills,  with  a  pxifisuad  sif^  at 
which  the  country  must  haTO  felt  exceedingly  flatteced. 

<<  Glorious  creature  your  new  mare  is,  Mr.  IfiUs,"  <aied  the  Cantah; 
"  q»lendid  style  she  took  the  fences  in  yesterday." 

<<  M^lkins  may  well  say  she  is  the  beiie  of  the  county  l"  continued  Mr. 
Mills,  dreamily.  ''  I  b^  y<Hir  pardon,  what  did  yoa  say  7  my  meihar 
took  the  fences  well  ?    No,  she  nevw  hunts." 

'<  Pray  tell  Mrs.  Mills  I  am  very  moch  obliged  for  the  toautiful  aafias 
she  sent  me,"  interposed  Florence^  with  her  sweet  smiJe. 

<c  X — ^I  am  sure  anything  we  have  pau  are  welcome  to.     I — I — allow 

me "    And  the  poor  squire,  stoopmg  for  Florence's  thimble,  upeei  a 

tiny  table,  on  which  stood  a  vase  with  the  aialias  in  question,  on  the  back 
of  a  little  bull  of  a  spaniel,  who  yelled,  and  barked,  and  flew  ai  the  squire's 
legs,  who,  for  his  part,  became  speediless  from  fright,  reddened  all  over, 
ami  at  last,  stammering  out  that  he  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Aspedmi,  and 
would  go  to  him  in  the  grounds,  rushed  from  the  room* 

We  all  burst  out  laughing  at  this  climax  of  the  poor  little  man's 
misery. 

<*  I  will  not  have  you  laugh  at  him  so,"  said  Floroice,  at  length.  *'  I 
know  him  to  be  truly  good  and  charitable,  for  all  his  peculiarities  of 
manner." 

<<It  is  but  right  Miss  Aspeden  should  defend  a  90%tpirami  so  eharming 
in  every  way,"  said  the  captain,  his  moustache  curling  contemptuously. 

<'  Oh !  Florie's  made  an  out-and-out  conquest^  and  no  mistake  l"  cned 
Tom  Cleaveland. 

Florence  did  not  heed  her  cousLo,  but  looked  up  in  Fane's  hc^  ntterhr 
astonished  at  his  sarcastic  tones.  No  man  could  have  withstood  that  look 
of  those  large,  beautiful  eyes,  and  Fane  bent  down  and  asked  her  to  sing 
<<  Roberto^  oh  tu  che  adoro  I" 

<<  Yes,  that  will  just  do.  Robert  is  his  name;  pity  he  is  not  here  to 
hear  it.  'Robert  Mills,  oh  tu  che  adoro !'  "  sanff  the  mexoraUe  Cantab, 
as  he  walked  across  the  room  and  asked  Mary  to  have  a  game  q£  billiards. 
For  once  I  had  the  pleasure  of  forestalling  him,  but  he^  aeverthelesfl^ 
came  and  marked  for  us  in  a  very  amiable  manner.  '*  How  wdl  yen 
play,  Mary,"  said  he.  '^  Really,  stunningly  for  a  woman.  Do  yon  know 
Beauchamp  of  Kings  won  three  whole  poob  the  other  day  without  losing 
a  lifer 
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ke  holds  kii  qneae  as  if  be  were  afrud  of  it." 

<a  ss^v  Ma^^"  «id  aesvefarad,  ^'joa  doo't  tkkik  that  Fknmoe  wiU 
wmnj  ihat  eentemp^e  little  wretch,  do  yon  ?  Haag  it,  I  should  he 
saTage  if  she  had  not  better  taste.     There's  a  cannon." 

^^e  bae  better  taBte,"  replied  Mary,  in  a  low  tone,  as  Mrs.  Aspeden 
and  Faae  eirteved  the  room. 

I  nerer  could  like  Mrs.  Aspeden— peace  be  with  her  aow,  poor  woman 
— but  there  was  such  a  want  of  oeKcaey  and  tact,  aad  svch  open 
mancBinFTiiig  in  all  she  di(^  which  sorpnaed  me,  dever  woman  as  she  was. 

No  sooB^  had  she  sfproaehed  the  billiard-table  diai  iaj,  than  she 


^*  Florence  was  ealled  away  from  her  smginf  to  a  conference  with  her 
wnde,  and — ^with  somebody  else,  I  £ftncy."  (Fane  darted  a  keen  look  of 
inqoiry  at.her.)  ^Poor  dear  girl!  bemg  Ibh  so  young  aa  orphan,  I 
have  always  felt  such  a  great  interest  and  affection  for  her,  and  I  sludl 
rejoice  to  see  her  happily  setded  as«— ae  I  trust  there  is  a  prospect  of 
now,**  she  continued. 

Could  she  mean  Florenee  A^>eden  had  engaged  herself  to  Mr.  MiUs  ? 
A  roguish  smile  on  Mary's  face  reassured  me,  bat  Fane  walked  hastily 
to  ike  window,  aad  stood  with  folded  arms  looking  out  i:^n  the  sunny 
landscape. 

luTeteraie  flirt  diat  he  was,  Us  pride  was  hurt  at  die  ideA  of  a  rira], 
and  such  a  rival,  wianii^  in  a  game  in  which  he  deigned  to  have  ever  so 
small  a  stake,  ever  such  a  passing  interest ! 

The  dinner  passed  off  heavily  nery  heavily — for  gay  Woodlands,  for 
the  gaBant  detain  and  FloMnee  were  both  ot  them  distrmis  and  gSnAy 
and  he  hardly  ^ke  to  the  poor  girL     Oh«  wicked  Fane ! 

We  sat  but  little  tisM  af^r  tM  ladies  had  retired,  and  Tom  and  Mr. 
Aspeden  going  after  some  horse  or  other,  Fime  and  I  aseended  to  the 
drawing-room  alone.  It  was  unoeeupied,  and  we  sat  down  to  await 
them,  I  amusing  myself  with  teaching  Master  Tommy,  the  young  heir 
of  Woodlands^  some  comic  songs,  wherewith  to  astonish  his  nurse  pretty 
eonsiderably,  and  Fane  leaning  back  in  an  arm-chair  with  Florence's  dog 
vqpon  his  Imee  in  ikai,  for  Jum,  most  extraordinary  dang,  a  **  brown 
study." 

Suddenly  some  voices  were  heard  in  die  next  nxmi. 

**  Flor^ce,  it  is  your  duty,  recollect'* 

<<  Aunt,  I  can  recollect  nothing,  save  that  it  would  be  for,  for  worse 
dian  death  to  me  to  marry  Mr.  Mills.  I  hold  it  dread  sin  to  marry  a 
man  for  whom  one  can  have  nothing  but  contempt.  Once  for  all,  I 
cannot, — I  will  not" 

Here  the  voice  was  broken  with  sobs.  Fane  had  raised  his  head 
eagerly  at  die  commencement  of  the  dialogue,  but  now,  recolleetiiig  diat 
we  were  listenevs,  rose,  and  doeed  the  door.  I  did  not  say  a  word  on 
the  conversation  we  had  just  heard,  for  I  felt  out  of  patience  with  him 
for  his  heardesB  flirtation ;  so,  taking  up  a  book  on  Italy,  I  looked  over 
die  engtavings  for  a  little  time,  and  dien.  Tommy  having  been  conveyed 
to  die  nsBsery  b  a  state  of  rebellion,  I  renunded  Fane  of  a  promise  he 
had  onoe  made  to  aeeoomany  me  to  Rome  the  next  wiaiei^  and  asked 
him  if  he  intended  to  fulm  it. 

""Beatty,  n^  dear  Mkm,  I  cannot  tell  what  I  may  ponibly  d»  next 
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winter;  I  hate  making  plans  for  the  future.  We  may  none  of  na  be  aHve 
then,"  said  he,  in  an  unusually  dull  strain  for  him  ;  "  I  half  fancy  I  may 
exchauge  into  some  regiment  going  on  foreigo  senrice.  But  rhommepro' 
poscj  you  know.  By-tiie-by,  poor  Castleton**  (his  elder  brother)  **  is  reiy 
ill  at  Brussels.'' 

^*  Yes.  I  was  extremely  sorry  to  hear  it,  in  a  letter  I  had  from  Yimn 
this  morning,''  I  replied.  '^  He  is  at  Brussels  also,  and  mentions  a  MZe 
there,  Lady  Adeliza  Fitzhowden,  with  whom,  he  says,  the  world  is  asso- 
dating  your  name.     Is  it  true,  Fane  ?" 

"  I^  on  dit  font  la  gazette  des  fous  !'*  cried  the  captain,  impatiently, 
stroldng  Florence's  little  King  Charles.  "  I  saw  Lady  Adeliza  at  Paris 
last  January,  but  I  would  not  many  her — ^no !  not  if  there  were  no  other 
woman  upon  earth !  I  thought,  Fred,  really  you  were  too  sensible  to 
believe  tl\  the  scandal  raked  up  by  that  gossiping  Vivian.  I  do  hope 
you  have  not  been  propagating  his  most  unfounded  report  ?"  asked  my 
g^ant  friend,  in  quite  an  excited  tone. 

At  this  moment  the  ladies  entered.  Florence  with  her  dark  eyes  look- 
ing very  sad  under  their  lon^  lashes,  but  they  soon  brightened  when 
^ane  seated  himself  by  her  side,  and  began  talking  in  a  lower  tone,  and 
with  even  more  tendresse  than  ever. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  quite  eclipsing  Tom  Cleaveland,  I  thought,  ai  I 
turned  over  the  leaves  of  Mary's  music,  and  looked  unutterable  things, 
which,  however,  I  fear  were  all  lost,  as  Mary  would  look  only  at  uie 
notes  of  the  piano,  and  I  firmly  believe  never  heard  a  word  I  said. 

How  Florence  blushed  as  Fane  whispered  his  soft  good  night  ;  Ae 
looked  so  happy,  poor  g^rl,  and  he,  heartless  demon,  talked  of  going  into 
foreign  service!     By-the-by,  what  put  that  into  his  head,  I  wonder? 

The  night  of  our  grand  theatricals  at  length  arrived,  and  we  were  all 
assembled  in  the  library,  converted  for  tne  time  into  a  green-room. 
Mounteagle  was  repeating  to  himself,  for  the  hundredth  time,  his  part  of 
Lord  Tinsel;  I,  in  my  Modus  dress,  which  I  had  a  disagreeable  idea 
was  not  becoming,  was  endeavouring  to  make  an  impression  on  the  not- 
to-be  impressed  Mary,  and  Florence  was  looking  lovelier  than  ever  in  her 
rich  old-rashioned  dress,  when  Fane  entered,  and  bending,  offered  her  a 
bouquet  of  rare  flowers.  She  blushed  deeply  as  she  took  it  Oh  !  Fane, 
Fane,  what  will  you  have  to  answer  for  ? 

We  were  waiting  the  summons  for  the  first  scene,  when,  to  Mary's 
horror,  I  suddenly  exclaimed  that  I  could  not  play  I 

*^  Good  Heavens !  why  not  ?"  was  the  general  inquiry. 

"  Why  !"  I  said.  "  I  never  thought  of  it  until  now,  but  certainly 
Modus  ought  to  appear  without  moustaches,  and,  hang  it,  I  cannot  cut 
mine  off." 

'*  Take  my  life,  but  spare  my  moustaches  !"  cried  Mary,  in  tragic  tones. 
"  Certainly  though,  Mr.  Wilmot,  you  are  right;  Modus  ought  not  to  be 
seen  with  the  characteristic  '  musk -toshes,'  as  nurse  calls  them,  of  an 
English  officer.     What  is  to  be  done  ?" 

«*  Please,  sir,  will  you  come  ?  Major  Vaughan  says  the  group  is  a  going 
to  be  set  for  the  first  scene,  and  you  are  wanted,  sir,"  vras  a  flunkey's 
admonition  to  Fane,  who  went  off  accordingly,  after  advising  me  to  aidd 
a  dishevelled  beard  to  my  tenderly  cared-for  moustaches,  wluch  would 
seem  as  if  Modus  had  entirely  neglected  his  toilette. 

There  was  a  general  rush  for  part  books,  a  general  cry  for  things  that 
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were  not  forthcomiog,  and  a  general  despair  on  the  parts  of  the  youngest 
amateurs  at  forgetting  their  cues  just  when  they  were  most  wanted. 

Fane,  when  he  came  off  the  stage  after  the  first  scene,  leant  against 
a  pillar  to  watch  the  pretty  one  hetween  Julia  and  Heletiy  so  near  that 
he  must  have  heen  seen  hy  the  audience,  and  presented  a  most  handsome 
and  interesting  spectacle,  I  dare  say,  for  young  ladies  to  gaze  at.  Fixing 
his  eyes  on  Florence,  whose  rendering  of  the  part  was  really  perfect  as 
she  uttered  these  words,  '^  Helen,  Pm  constancy  !''  he  unconsciously 
muttered  aloud,  *^  I  helieve  it  I** 

*'  So  do  I !"  I  could  not  help  saying,  "  and  therefore  more  shame  to 
whoever  wins  such  a  heart  to  throw  it  away.  '  Beneath  her  feet,  a  duke 
— a  duke  might  lay  his  coronet  !"*  I  quoted. 

"  Are  you  in  love  yourself,  Fred  ?**  laughed  the  captain ;  then,  strok- 
ing his  moustaches  thoughtfully  for  some  minutes,  he  said  at  last,  as  if 
with  an  effort,  "  You  are  right,  young  one,  and  yet—** 

If  I  was  right,  what  need  was  there  for  him  to  throw  such  passion  into 
his  part — what  need  was  there  for  him  to  say  with  such  empressement 
those  words : 

A  willinff  pupil  kneeb  to  thee. 
And  kys  his  title  and  Ids  fortune  at  thy  feet  ? 

If  he  intended  to  go  into  foreign  service,  why  did  he  not  go  at  once  ? 
Though  I  confess  it  seemed  strange  to  me  why  Fane — the  courted,  the 
flattered,  the  admired  Fane — should  wish  to  leave  England. 

Reader,  mind,  the  gallant  captain  is  a  desperate  flirt,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve  he  will  go  into  foreign  service  any  more  than  I  shall,  but  I  am 
afraid  he  will  win  that  poor  girl's  heart  with  far  less  thought  than  you 
buy  your  last  '<  little  darling  French  bonnet,"  and  when  he  is  tired  of  it  will 
throw  it  away  with  quite  as  little  heed.  But  I  was  not  so  much  interested 
in  his  flirtation  as  to  forget  my  own,  still  I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  Mary 
Aspeden  did  not  nay  me  as  much  attention  as  I  should  have  wished. 

I  danced  the  first  dance  with  her,  after  the  play  was  over — (I  forgot 
to  tell  you  we  were  very  much  applauded) — and  Tom  Cleaveland  engag- 
ing her  for  the  next,  I  proposed  a  walk  through  the  conservatories  to  a 
sentimental  young  lady  who  was  my  peculiar  aversion,  but  to  whom  I 
became  extremely  devout,  for  I  thought  I  would  try  and  pique  Maiy  if 
I  could. 

The  light  strains  of  dance  music  floated  in  from  the  distance,  and  the 
air  was  laden  with  the  scent  of  flowers,  and  many  a  tete-h-tete  and  partie 
carree  was  arranged  in  that  commodious  conservatory. 

Half  hidden  by  an  oranee-tree,  Florence  Aspeden  was  leaning  back  in 
a  garden-chair,  close  to  where  we  stood  looking  out  upon  the  beautiful 
night.  Her  fair  fiitce  was  flushed,  and  she  was  nervously  picking  some  of 
the  blossoms  to  pieces  ;  before  her  stood  Mounteagle,  speaking  eagerly. 
I  was  moving  away  to  avoid  being  a  hearer  of  his  love-speech,  as  I  doubted 
not  it  was,  but  my  companion,  with  many  young- ladyish  expressions  of 
adoration  of  the  <*  sublime  moonlight,"  begged  me  to  stay  ''  one  moment, 
that  she  might  see  the  dear  moon  emerge  like  a  swan  from  that  dark, 
beautiful  cloud  !**  and  in  the  pauses  of  her  ecstatics  I  heard  poor  Mount's 
Toice  in  a  tone  of  intense  entreaty. 

At  that  moment  Fane  passed.  He  glanced  at  the  group  behind  tiie 
orange-trees,  and  his  face  grew  stem  and  cold,  and  his  lips  closed  with 
that  iron  compression  they  always  have  when  he  is  irritated.     His  eyes 
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met  Floreaee's,  and  be  bowed  bangbtily  and  stiffly  aa  be  mored  on,  aond 
bis  upiifbt  figure,  witb  its  stately  bead,  was  seen  m  die  room  beyond, 
bigb  above  any  of  tbose  aitmnd  biofi.  A  beaTy  ngb  came  tbrongb  tbe 
orange  bongbs^  and  ber  yoice  wbispered,  "  I — ^I  am  very  sorry,  bu^ " 

^Okl  £  look  at  tbe  moonbeams  £dUng  on  tbat  dai^i^  IHtle  pieee  of 
water,  Mr.  WibnotT  exclaimed  my  decidedly  mooiistfraccA  oompankm. 

«<  Is  there  no  bope  ?"  eried  poor  Moant. 

*^  None  r  And  nie  low-wbispered  knell  of  bope  eame  sighing  over  dM 
flowers.  I  thought  bow  little  she  guessed  there  was  none  iar  bee  Poor 
Florenee! 

^'  Oh,  this  night !  I  oonld  gaae  <m  it  for  ever,  though  it  is  sikHmji^ 
in  its  sweetness,  do  not  you  tmnk  ?**  asked  my  romantiedemoiseile.  '^  Ah  I 
n^at  a  pretty  vaUe  they  are  playing  I** 

^  May  I  have  tbe  ^easure  of  dancing  it  with  yon?"  I  felt  niysoif 
obliged  to  ask,  although  intensely  victimised  thereby,  as  I  bate  dancing, 
and  wonder  whatever  idiot  invented  it. 

Ifiss  Chemey,  eonmdering  her  devotion  to.  the  moon,  consented  very 
joyfully  to  leave  it  for  the  pleasures  (?)  of  a  valse  a  deux  temp^. 

As  we  moved  away,  I  saw  that  Florence  was  alone,  and  apparently 
occupied  with  sad  thoughts.  She,  I  dare  say,  was  grieving  over  Fane's 
cold  bow,  and  foot  Mount  bad  rushed  away  somewhere  with  his  great 
sorrow.  Fane  came  into  my  room  the  next  morning  while  I  was  at 
breakfast,  having  been  obliged  to  get  up  at  the  unconsdonahJe  hour  of 
ten,  to  be  in  time  for  a  review  we  were  to  have  that  day  on  Layton- 
eommon  for  the  glorification  of  the  country  around. 

Tbe  gallant  captain  flung  himself  on  my  sofs,  and,  after  pnfl&ng  away 
at  bis  cigar  for  some  minutes,  came  out  with,  <<  Any  commands  for 
London  ?  I  am  going  to  apply  for  leave,  and  I  think  I  shall  start  by 
the  express  to-morrow.'' 

«  What's  in  the  wind  now?"  I  asked.     <'  Is  Loid  Avanky  nnw^?" 

''  No ;  the  govenior's  all  right,  thank  jou.  I  am  tired  of  rural  fieliotty, 
tiiat  is  all,"  replied  Fane.  "  I  must  stay  for  this  review  to-day,  ta  the 
cc4onel  would  make  no  end  of  a  row.  He  is  a  testy  old  boy.  I  lather 
think  I  shall  sell  out,  or  exchange  into  the  Heavies." 

^<  What  in  tbe  woiid  have  you  got  into  your  bead,  Fane?"  I  aakcd^ 
utterly  astonished  to  see  him  diligently  smoking  an  extinguished  cigar. 
'*  I  am  sorry  you  are  going  to  leave  us.  The  1 10th  will  miss  yon,  old 
£^ow ;  and  what  will  the  Aspedens  say  to  losing  their  preux  ckevaUer  t 
By  the  way,  speaking  of  them,  poor  Mount  received  his  conge  last  night» 
X  expect" 

'^  What !  are  you  sure  ?  What  did  you  say  ?"  demanded  Fane,  stoop- 
ing to  relight  his  cigar. 

"  I  told  him  what  I  had  overheard  in  the  conservatory." 

"Oh!  well — ah!  indeed — poor  fellow!"  ejaculated  the  captain.  **But 
th^:«'s  the  bugle  call !     I  must  go  and  get  into  harness." 

And  X  followed  his  example,  turning  over  in  my  mind,  as  I  dooaed  my 
uni^^rm,  what  might  possibly  have  induced  Fane  to  leave  Layton  Biae  so 
suddenly.  Was  it,  at  last,  pity  for  Florence  ?  And  if  it  were,  would  not 
the  pity  come  too  late  ? 

I^yton  Bise  looked  very  pretty  and  bright  under  the  combined 
influence  of  beauty  and  valour  (that  is  the  correct  style,  is  it  not?). 
The  Aspedens  came  early,  and  drew  up  their  carriages  dose  to  the  flag- 
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staft  Fane'fl  eje-gki£8  Boon  gfMi  lliem  from  our  distant  earner  of  the 
field,  and,  as  we  passed  belbre  the  flaffsta£^  he  bent  low  to  his  saddle  widi 
one  of  those  fascinating  smiles  which  hare  gone  deep  to  so  many  mifortu- 
nate  young  ladies'  liearts.  Afi;ain  I  ielt  angry  with  him,  as  I  rode  idimr 
thinlaag  of  thatt  girl,  her  wh(&  fatore  most  likely  clouded  for  CTei^  and 
be  going  away  to-morrow  to  enjoy  himself  about  in  the  world,  qtute 

]«cldess  of  the  heart  he  had  broken,  and Bat  in  the  midst  of  my 

sentimentalism  I  was  startled  by  hearing  die  sharp  Toice  of  old  Towns- 
end,  our  colonel,  who  was  a  bit  of  a  martinet,  asking  poor  £nnny6  ^^  what 
be  lifted  his  hand  forr 

^*  There  was  a  bee  upon  my  nose,  colonel" 

<<  Well,  or,  and  if  there  were  a  whole  hive  of  bees  nponyonr  nose,  what 
right  have  you  to  raise  your  hand  on  parade?"  stormed  the  colond. 

There  was  t,  universfu  titter,  and  poor  £nnuy6  was  glad  to  hide  his 
eonfusion  in  the  '^  diarge"  which  was  sounded. 

On  we  dashed  our  horses  at  a  stretdung  gallop,  our  ^urs  jingling, 
our  plumes  waving  in  the  wind,  and  our  lances  gleaming  in  the  sunUrht. 
Hurrah !  there  is  no  charge  in  the  woiid  like  the  resistless  Endlish 
dragoons'  I  On  we  went,  till  suddenly  there  was  a  piercing  cry,  ana  one 
of  the  carriages,  in  winch  the  ponies  had  been  most  negligently  left,  broke 
horn  the  circle  and  tore  headlong  down  the  common,  at  the  bottom  ef 
wUeh  was  a  lake.  One  young  lady  alone  was  in  it.  It  was  impossible 
for  her  to  poll  in  the  excited  little  greys,  amd,  unless  ihey  were  stopped, 
down  they  would  all  go  into  it.  But  as  soon  as  it  was  perceived.  Fane 
had  rushed  from  the  ranks,  and,  digging  his  spurs  into  his  horse,  galloped 
after  ihe  carnage.  Breathless  we  wat<£ed  him.  We  would  not  follow, 
hr  we  knew  that  he  would  do  it,  if  any  man  could,  and  the  sound  of  many 
in  pursuit  would  only  further  exasperate  the  ponies.  Ha !  he  is  nearioff 
ih^  now.  Another  moment  ana  they  will  be  down  the  sloping  bank 
into  the  lake.  The  giil  gives  a  wild  cry  ;  Fane  is  straining  eveiy  nerve. 
Bravo  I  well  done — he  hu  saved  her  I  I  rushed  up,  and  arrived  to  find 
Fane  supporting  a  half-fainting  young  lady,  in  whose  soft  face,  as  it 
vested  on  his  shoulder,  I  recognised  Florence  Aspeden.  Her  eyes  un- 
dosed  as  I  drew  near,  and,  blushing,  she  disen^iged  hereelf  from  his 
aims.  Fane  bent  his  head  over  her,  and  murmurod,  ''  Thank  God,  I 
have  saved  yon  P     But  perhaps  I  did  not  hear  distinctly. 

By  this  tmie  all  her  ftiends  had  gathered  round  them,  and  Fane  had 
consigned  her  to  her  cousin's  care,  and  she  was  endeavouring  to  thank 
him,  which  her  looks,  and  blushes,  and  smiles  did  most  eloquently ;  Mr. 
Aspeden  was  diaking  Fane  by  the  hand,  and  what  fturther  might  hai« 
happened  I  know  not,  if  ibe  cobnel  (very  wrathful  at  such  an  unseemly 
interruption  to  his  cherished  manoeuvres)  had  not  shonted  out,  *^  Fall  in, 
centlemen— ftJl  in !  Captain  Fane,  fall  in  with  your  troop,  sir!"  We 
did  aeeordingly  fidl  in,  and  the  review  proceeded ;  but  my  friend  actually 
made  some  mistakes  in  his  evolutions,  and  kept  his  eye-glass  immovably 
fixed  on  one  point  in  the  circle,  and  behaved  altogether  in  a  dktratt 
waasxaeae — Fane,  whom  I  used  to  accuse  of  having  too  much  sangfroid — 
mhaok  nothing  could  possibly  disturb— whom  I  never  saw  a^tated  be&re 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  acquaintance! 

What  an  inexplicable  Mow  he  is  I 

The  review  over,  we  joined  the  Aspedens,  and  many  were  the  oon- 
gntulatioDS  Floience  had  heaped  upon  her;  but  she  looked  ditbraitef 
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toOy  until  Fane  came  up,  and  leamng  his  hand  on  the  carriage,  bent 
down  and  talked  to  her.  Their  conversation  went  on  in  a  low  tone,  and 
as  I  was  husy  laughing  with  Mary,  I  cannot  report  it,  save  that  (rom  the 
hright  blushes  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  soft  whispered  tones  on  the 
other.  Fane  was  clearly  at  his  old  and  fovourite  work  d  winning  hesitB. 

<<  You  seem  quite  occupe  this  morning,  Mr.  Wilmot,"  said  Mary,  in 
her  winning  tones.  ^^  I  trust  you  have  had  no  bad  news — no  order  firom 
the  Horse  Guards  for  the  Lancers  to  leave  off  moustaches." 

<*  No,  Miss  Aspeden,"  said  Sydney ;  ^'  if  such  a  calamity  as  that  had 
occurred,  you  would  not  see  Wilmot  here,  he  would  never  survive  the  loss 
of  his  moustaches — they  are  his  first  and  only  love !" 

^<  And  a  first  affection  is  never  forgotten,"  added  that  provoking  Mary, 
in  a  most  melancholy  voice. 

'^  It  would  be  a  pity  if  it  were,  as  it  seems  such  a  fertile  source  of 
amusement  to  you  and  Miss  Aspeden,"  I  said,  angrily,  to  Sydney,  too 
much  of  a  boy  then  to  take  a  joke. 

'^  Captain  Fane  has  au  invitation  for  you  and  Mr.  Sydney,"  sMd  Mary, 
I  suppose  by  way  of  amende,  "  We  are  going  on  the  river,  to  a  pks- 
nie  at  the  old  castle — you  will  come  ?" 

The  tones  were  irresistible,  so  I  smoothed  down  my  indignation  and  my 
poor  moustache,  and  replied  that  I  would  have  that  pleasure,  as  did  Sydney. 

*'  Bien  I  good-by,  then,  for  we  must  hasten  home,"  said  Mary,  wmpping 
her  ponies.     And  off  bowled  the  carriage  with  its  fieur  occupants. 

'^  You  won't  be  here  for  this  pic-nic,  old  fellow,"  I  remarked  to  Fane^ 
as  we  rode  off  the  ground. 

<<  Well !  I  don't  know.  I  hardly  think  I  shall  go  just  yet.  You  see 
I  had  six  months'  leave  when  I  was  in  Grermany,  before  I  came  down 
here,  and  I  hardly  like  to  ask  for  another  so  soon,  and        " 

"  It  is  BO  easy  to  find  a  reason  for  what  one  vnsheB^  I  added,  snnling. 

'*  Come  and  look  at  my  new  chesnut,  will  you  P"  said  Fane,  not  deign- 
ing to  reply  to  my  insinuation.  <^I  am  going  to  run  her  against 
Stuckup  of  the  Guards'  bay  colt  I" 

That  beautiful  morning  in  June !  How  well  I  rememb^  it,  as  wo 
dropped  down  the  sunlit  river,  under  the  shade  of  the  brandling  trees, 
the  gentle  plash  of  the  oars  mingling  with  the  high  tones  and  ringing 
laughter  of  our  meny  party,  on  our  way  to  the  castle  pic-nic 

^  How  beautiful  this  is/'  I  siud  to  Mary  Aspeden ;  ''  would  that  life 
could  glide  on  calmly  and  peacefully  as  we  do  this  morning !" 

"  How  romantic  you  are  becoming  1"  laughed  Mary.  •*  What  a  pity 
that  I  feel  much  more  in  a  mood  to  fish  than  to  sentimentalise  l" 

'^  Ah !"  I  replied,  *'  with  the  present  companionship  I  could  be  content 
to  float  on  for  ever." 

"  Hush  I  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  do  listen  to  that  dear  thrush,*  inter- 
rupted Mary,  not  the  least  disturbed,  or  even  interested,  hy  my  prettj 
speeches. 

I  was  old  enough  to  know  I  was  not  the  least  in  love  with  Marj 
Aspeden,  but  I  was  ^uite  too  much  of  a  boy  not  to  feel  provoked  I  did  not 
make  more  impression.  I  was  a  desperate  puppy  at  that  time,  and  she 
served  me  perrectly  right.  However,  feeling  very  injured,  I  turned  my 
attention  to  Fane,  who  sat  talking  of  course  to  Florence,  and  lefi  Mary 
to  the  attentions  of  her  Cantab  cousin. 

''Miss  Aspeden  does  not  agree  with  you,  Fred,"  said  Fane.     ^<She 
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Mjs  life  was  not  intended  to  glide  on  like  a  peaceful  riTer ;  the  likes  the 
waves  and  storms^"  he  added,  looking  down  at  her  with  very  visihle  ad- 
miration. 

^'  No,  not  for  myself/'  replied  Florence,  with  a  sweet,  sad  smile.  <*  I 
did  not  mean  that  One  storm  will  wreck  a  tooman^B  happiness ;  hut 
were  I  a  man  I  should  glory  in  battling  with  the  tempest-tossed  waves 
of  life.  If  there  be  no  combat  there  can  be  no  fame,  and  the  fiercer,  the 
more  terrible  it  is,  the  more  renown  to  be  the  victor  in  the  struggle !" 

"  You  are  right,"  answered  Fane,  with  unusual  earnestness.  '^  That 
used  to  be  my  dream  once,  and  I  think  even  now  I  have  the  stuff  in  me 
for  it;  but  theu,"  he  continued,  sinking  his  voice,  "  I  must  have  an  end, 
an  idm,  and,  above  all,  some  one  who  will  sorrow  in  my  sorrow,  and  glory 
in  my  glory  ;  who  will  be ^" 

''  Quite  ready  for  luncheon,  I  should  think ;  hope  you've  enjoyed  your 
boating  I"  cried  Mr.  Aspeden's  hearty  voice  from  the  shore,  where, 
having  come  by  land,  he  now  stood  to  welcome  us,  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  anxious  mammas,  wondering  if  the  boating  had  achieved  the  desirable 

end  of  a  proposal  from  Captain  A 5  hopm^  Mr.  B— ,  who  had 

nothing  but  his  pay,  had  not  been  paying  too  mudi  attention  to  Adelina; 

and  that  Honoria  had  given  sufficient  encouragement  to  Mr.  C ^  who, 

on  the  strongth  of  1000/.  a  year,  and  a  coronet  in  prospect,  was  con- 
sidered an  eligible  parti  (his  being  a  consummate  scamp  and  inveterate 
gambler  is  nothing)  ;  and  that  D--- —  has  too  much  '*  consideration  for 

his  family^'  to  have  any  <^  serious  intentions"  to  Miss  £ ,  whom  he  is 

assisting  to  land.  However,  whatever  proposals  have  been  accepted  or 
rejected,  hero  we  all  wero  ready  for  luncheon,  which  was  laid  out  on  the 
grass,  and  Fane  will  be  obliged  to  finish  his  speech  another  time,  for  little 
now  is  heard  but  bons  motty  laughter,  and  champagne  corks.  The  cap- 
tun  is  moro  brilliant  than  ever,  and  I  make  Mary  laugh  if  I  cannot  make 
her  sigh.  Luncheon  over,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  See  the  castle,  of 
coarse,  as  we  were  in  duty  bound,  since  it  was  what  we  came  to  do ;  and 
the  tite'd'tete  of  the  boata  aro  resumed,  as  ladies  and  gentlemen  ascended 
the  grassy  slopes  on  which  the  fine  old  rums  stood.  I  looked  for  Mary 
Aspeden,  feeling  suro  that  I  should  conquer  her  in  time  (though  I  did 
not  want  to  in  the  least !),  but  she  had  gone  off  somewhere,  I  daro  say 
with  Tom  Cleavehind ;  so  I  offered  my  arm  to  that  same  sentimental  Miss 
Chesney,  who  had  bored  me  into  a  valse  a  deux  temps  the  night  of  the 
theatricals,  and  I  have  no  doubt  her  mamma  contemplated  her  as  Mrs. 
Wilmot,  of  '^iramot  Park,  with  very  great  gratification  and  security. 
Becoming  rather  tired  of  die  young  lady's  hackneyed  style  of  conversa- 
tion, which  consisted,  as  usual,  of  large  notes  of  exclamation  about  '*  the 
Jtfftfe^ nightingales!"  ^'ihedear  ruins!"  "the cfor/iw^ flowers!"  Ac.  Ac, 
I  managed  to  exchange  with  another  sub,  and  strolled  off  by  myseE 

As  I  was  leaning  agidnst  an  old  wail  in  no  very  amiable  frame  of 
mind,  consigning  all  young  ladies  to  no  very  delightful  place,  and  rotum* 
ing  to  my  old  conclusion  that  they  were  all  tarlatan  and  coquetry,  sofb 
musical  voices  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  fell  almost  unconsciously  on 
nogrear. 

**  Oh  I  Florence,  I  am  so  unhappy  !" 

''  Are  yoo,  darling?  I  wish  I  could  help  you.   Is  it  about  Cyril  Graham?" 

"Yes !"  with  a  tremendous  sigh.  "  I  am  afraid  papa,  and  I  am  sure 
mamma,  will  never  consent.   I  Imow  poor  dear  Cyril  is  not  rich,  but  then 
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he  if  to  clePQg,  he  iviU  eoon  make  lumaelf  known.  But  if  that 
Frod  Wilmot  ehonld  propose  I  know  they  will  want  me  to  aeoept  hia." 
(There  is  one  thing,  I  never,  never  wiU  /)  <'  I  do  snuh  him  as  mnok  ma 
ever  I  can,  hut  he  u  such  a  puppy,  I  believe  he  thinks  I  am  in  love  with 
him— as  H  Cyril  were  not  worth  twenty  such  as  he,  for  all  he  is  ike 
ewner  of  Wihnot  Park  I" 

Very  pleasant  this  was !  What  a  fool  I  must  have  made  of  myadf  to 
Mary  Aq^eden,  and  how  nioe  it  was  to  hear  oneself  called  '<a  p^ippj  f 

*'  Of  cowse,  dear,''  lesomed  Florence,  ^'  as  yon  love  Cyril  it  is  impoe- 
sihle  for  you  to  love  any  <me  ever  again ;  hot  Ido  not  tiuak  Mr.  Wifaiat 
a  pappy*  Hie  is  conceited,  to  be  sore,  bat  Ido  not  believe  he  woaM  he  ao 
madi  liked  by — by  those  iHio  ave  hk  friends,  if  he  were  not  rather  nioe. 
Come,  dear,  cheer  up.  I  am  sure  uncle  Aspeden  is  too  kind  not  Aa  let 
yoa  marry  Cyril  iHien  he  knows  how  mnoh  yoa  love  one  innthnr.  J  will 
talk  to  um,  Mary  dear,  and  bring  Mm  nnmd,  eee  if  I  do  not!  Bat- 
bai— ^wiH  yoa  think  me  vety  selfish  if  I  tell  yon** — (a  long  paose)— ^ha 
has  asked  me    I  mean — he  wishes    hn  told  me — he  says  he  does  love  me  1" 

"*  Who,  ^ai&g?    Let  me  Oudc— Lord  Athum?— Mr.  Giant?" 

^Ko,  Mary    Duammond— that  is,  Captain  Fane— he  said Oh, 

Mary,  I  «n  so  happ^  V 

At  this  janetaiB  it  oeoatred  suddenly  to  me  that  I  was  pfayinr  the 
part  c^  a  listener.  (Bat  may  not  nwdi  be  forgiven  a  man  who  j^  heaid 
fakiself  caUed  ^  a  pv^py  f**)  So  I  moved  away,  leaving  the  £ur  Florenoe 
to  her  Uariies  and  her  hi^iness,  unbared  by  any  hot  her  friend.  Be- 
tween my  astonishment  at  Fane  and  my  indignation  at  Mary,  I  was 
foarly  bewildered.  Fane  actually  had  proposed  I  i7e,  Ihe  HonoaxaUa 
Drummond  Fane,  who  had  always  declaimed  against  matnmony — who 
had  been  proof-hardened  against  half  the  best  matches  in  the  country — 
that  desperate  flirt  who  we  thoi^ht  would  never  foil  in  love,  to  have 
tambled  in  headbng  lUce  this ! 

W^  there  was  some  satisfoction,  I  would  chaff  him  delightfrdly 
about  it ;  and  I  was  really  glad,  for  if  Flofenee  had  g^ven  her  heart  to 
Fane,  she  was  not  the  sort  of  girl  to  forget,  nor  he  the  sort  of  man  to  be 
forgotten,  in  a  hurry.  Bnt  in  what  an  awfully  fooHdi  light  I 
hare  i^peaied  to  Mary  Aq)edenl  There  was  one  tiling,  she 
never  know  I  had  ovedbeard  her.  I  would  get  leave,  and  go  off 
yfiheve — I  would  many  the  first  pretty  girl  I  met  with — she  shoidd  moi 
think  I  cared  for  ker.  No,  I  would  go  on  flirting  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  and  then  announce,  in  a  natural  manner,  that  I  was  g<nng  into 
the  Highlands,  and  then  ake  would  be  the  one  to  foel  smidl,  as  ahe  had 
made  so  very  sure  of  my  proposal.  And  yet,  if  I  went  away,  diat  was 
the  tiling  to  please  her.  Mang  it !  I  did  not  know  wkmi  to  do!  Ify 
vanity  was  most  considerably  toached  tiiough  my  heart  was  not;  hnk 
after  cooling  down  a  little,  I  saw  how  foolishly  I  should  look  if  I  behaved 
odierwise  uan  quietiy  ai^  naturally,  and  that  after  aU  tkai  would  be 
the  best  way  to  make  Mary  reverse  her  judgment 

So,  when  I  met  her  again,  which  was  not  until  we  were  gciag  ta 
return,  I  offered  her  my  arm  to  the  boat  where  Fane  and  h»  beBe 
jiancie  were  sitting,  loolang  most  absurdly  happy ;  and  tiie  idea  of  my 
adaaoantine  friend  being  actually  caught  seemed  so  ridiculoas,  that  it 
almost  restored  me  to  my  good  humour^  which,  sooth  to  say,  dMS  appel- 
lation of  <'  puppy"  had  somewhat  disturbed. 
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And  80  the  moon  row  and  shed  her  silyer  light  OTer  the  jCfODg  kdy 
who  had  aentimeiitalified  upon  her,  and  a  romantie  oomet  pcodiioed  a 
coAoertina»  and  sent  forth  dulcet  stnuns  into  the  evenuig  air,  aM  Floropoo 
and  her  cq[»tain  talked  away  in  whispers,  and  Mary  Ajnedea  flat  with 
tears  in  hor  ejes,  thinking,  I  su^^Kwe,  of  ''Cyiil,"  and  I  nrased  on  mr 
^  puppvism;"  and  thus,  wrapped  each  in  our  own  Uttle  sphere^  we  floated 
down  we  iiTer  to  Woodlands,  and,  it  being  late,  with  maay  a  toft  eood 
nighty  and  manj  a  gentle  ^  Au  revoir,"  we  parted,  and  Mr.  AapoSeai^B 
cmkle  pkvnic  was  over  I 

I  did  not  see  Fane  the  next  day,  except  at  parade,  until  I  was  dress 
inr  for  mess,  when  he  stalked  into  my  room,  and  etretehing  himself  on  a 
som,  said,  after  a  paose, 

'*  Well,  old  boy,  I'to  been  and  gone  and  done  it'' 

^  Been  and  gone  and  done  what  ?**  I  asked,  for,  by  the  lava  ^  xe- 
taliatioa,  I  was  bound  to  tease  him  a  little. 

^  CtfJoondyoii,  what  an  idiot  you  are  l**  was  die  eompliflMntary  re- 
joindflE.  ^Why^  my  dear  fellow,  the  truth  is,  that  like  most  of  nryimfai^ 
tuaate  sex,  I  have  at  last  t«nMd  into  tiiat  mast  tortuous  path  called  Iots^ 
aad  soivendered  myie^  to  the  ■larihiiwtiiJSM  e£  hasiiHfiil  womaoL  The 
long  aad  the  short  of  it  is — I  am  engaged  to  be  marnedl** 

«'  Good  Heavens !  Fane!"  I  exdain^d,  << what  next?  Vmt  nunrisii  I 
Who  on  earth  is  she  ?    I  know  of  no  heiress  down  here  I" 

''She  is  ao  heiress,'*  said  the  captain;  "but  she  is  what  if  raooh 
better— -the  sweetest^  dearesti  most  lovable " 

^^  Of  cenrse/"  I  said,  ^  but  no  heiress  I    My  dear  FsAe,  yoa 


mean  what  you  say  ?" 

*<  I  should  be  sorry  if  I  did  not,"  was  the  oool  reply ;  *'and  ]^e« 
be  anore  of  a  fool,  Fred,  than  I  tock  you  for,  if  you  eaimot  aee 
Florenoe  Aspeden  is  worth  all  the  heiresses  upon  earth,  and  is  the 
bediment  of  all  that  is  lovely  and  winning  in  woman        " 

**  No  doubt  e(  it,  toat  oda  saute  aux  yeux,"  I  answered.  ^  But  i 
Fane;  it  would  be  utter  madness  in  you  to  marry  anything  but  an 
heiress,  howe  in  a  eottage  is  not  your  style.  Vau  were  not  made  ftr 
a  small  house,  one  maid^servaat,  and  dinner *^ 

'<  Ah  r  laughed  Fane,  **  you  are  bringing  my  former  nonseaae  jigsinat 
me.  Some  would  say  I  was  committii^  worse  fi»Uy  new,  bat  bdiefe 
me,  Fred,  the  folly  even  of  the  heart  is  better  than  the  calculating  wisdoat 
of  the  world.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  Ihat  if  Florenee  had  fiortoae  I 
abonld  preier  it,  for  sudi  a  vaurieM  as  I  was  made  to  spend  money;  hot 
as  eke  has  not»  I  love  her  too  dearly  to  think  about  it,  and  my  fcthw,  I 
have  no  doubt,  will  soon  get  me  m  v  majority,  and  we  shaD  get  on  i 
nii^lr.     So  many  for  ibcne,  Fred,  if  you  take  my  advice." 

**  A  rather  difierent  opinion  to  that  which  you  indicated  so  i 
oosly  a  month  ago,"  I  observed,  smiling ;  "  but  let  me  congratidate  you, 
old  feUow,  with  all  my  heart  Ton  my  word  I  am  veiy  glad»  for  I 
always  lelt  aficaid  you  would,  like  Morvillier's  gar^on,  resist  all  ihe 
attractions  of  a  woman  until  the  '  cent  mille  6ous,'  and  then,  without 
besitatioa,  declare, '  J'^pouse.'  But  you  were  too  good  to  be  spoilt" 

'*  At  ^  my  goodness,  there's  not  mueh  of  Mai;"  replied  Fane ;  '<Iam 
a£raid  I  am  much  better  off  than  I  deserve.  I  wrote  to  the  gevemor 
last  night:  dear  old  boy  I  he  will  do  anytfamg  /ask  him.  By-the*by, 
Mary  will  be  married  soon  too.    I  hope  you  are  not  Sprain  that  quartet^ 
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Fred  ? — pray  do  not  faint  if  you  are.  My  Florence,  who  can  do  any- 
thing she  likes  with  anybody  (do  you  think  any  one  could  be  ang^  with 
her  f)  coaxed  old  Aspeden  into  consenting  to  Mary's  marriage  with  a 
fellow  she  really  is  in  love  with — Graham,  a  barrister.  I  think  she  would 
have  had  more  difficulty  with  the  lady-mother,  if  a  letter  had  not  most 
opportunely  come  from  Graham  this  morning,  announcing  the  agreeatde 
met  that  he  had  had  lots  of  tin  left  him  unexpectedly.  I  wish  somebody 
would  do  the  same  by  me.  And  so  this  Graham  will  fly  down  on  tlie 
wings  of  love  —  represented  in  these  days  by  the  express  train — to- 
morrow cTening." 

"  And  how  about  the  foreign  service.  Fane  ?"  I  could  not  help  ask- 
ing.    '*  And  do  you  intend  going  to  London  to-morrow  ?" 

'^  I  made  those  two  resolutions  under  very  different  circumstances  to 
the  present^  my  dear  fellow,"  laughed  Fane :  *^  the  first,  when  I  deter- 
mined to  cut  away  from  Florence  altogether,  as  the  only  chance  of  for- 
getting her ;  and  the  second,  when  I  thought  poor  Mount  was  an 
accepted  lover,  and  I  confess  that  I  did  not  feel  to  have  stoicism  enough 
to  witness  his  happiness.  But  how  absurd  it  seems  that  /should  have 
fallen  in  love,"  continued  he;  ''J,  that  defied  the  charms  of  all  the 
Yenuses  upon  earth — the  last  person  any  one  would  have  taken  for  a 
marrying  man.  I  am  considerably  astonished  myself!  But  I  suppose 
love  is  like  the  hoopinc^-cough,  one  must  have  it  some  time  or  other.** 
And  with  these  words  the  gallant  captain  raised  himself  from  the  aofi^ 
lighted  a  cigar,  and^  strolling  out  of  the  room,  mounted  his  horse  for 
Woodlands,  where  he  was  engaged  of  course  to  dinner  that  evening. 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  what  more  is  there  to  tell  ?  I  fear  as  it  is  I 
have  written  too  '^  much  about  nothing,"  and  as  thou  hast,  I  doubt  not, 
a  fine  imagination,  what  need  to  tell  how  Lord  Avanley  and  Mr.  Aspeden 
arranged  matters,  not  like  the  cross  papas  in  books  and  dramas,  but 
amicably^  as  gentlemen  should ;  how  merrily  the  bells  pealed  for  the 
double  wedding ;  how  I,  as  gargan  (Thonneur,  flirted  with  the  brides- 
maids to  my  heart's  content ;  how  Fane  is  my  friend,  par  exoeOence^ 
still,  and  how  his  love  is  all  the  stronger  for  having  '<  come  late,"  he 
says.  How  all  the  young  ladies  hated  Florence,  and  all  the  mammas  and 
chaperones  blessed  her  for  having  carried  off  the  ^*  fascinating  younger 
son,"  until  his  brother  Lord  Castleton  dying  at  the  baths,  Fane  succeeded 
of  course  to  the  title;  how  she  is,  if  possible,  even  more  charming  as  Lady 
Castleton  than  as  Florence  Aspeden,  and  how  they  were  realfy  heart- 
happy  until  the  Crimean  campaign  separated  them  ;  and  how  die  tarns 
her  beautiful  eyes  ever  to  the  East  and  heeds  not,  save  to  repulse,  the  crowd 
of  admirers  who  seek  to  render  her  forgetful  of  her  soldier-husband. 

True  wife  as  she  is,  may  he  live  to  come  back  vrith  laurels  hardly  won, 
still  to  hold  her  his  dearest  treasure. 

May  1,  1866. — Fane  has  come  back  all  safe.  I  hope,  dear  reader, 
^oa  are  as  glad  as  I  am.  He  has  distinguished  himself  stunningly,  and 
is  now  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  dear  old  1 10th.  You  have  ^oried  in  the 
charge  of  ours  at  Balaklava,  but  as  I  have  not  whispered  to  you  my  name, 
you  cannot  possibly  divine  that  a  rascally  Russian  gave  me  a  eat  on  the 
sword-arm  that  very  day  in  question,  which  liud  me  hors  de  comb<Uy  hut 
got  me  my  majority. 

Well  may  I,  as  well  as  Fane,  bless  the  remembrance  of  Layton  Rise^ 
fi»  if  I  had  never  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mary  Aspeden^-I  meaa 
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Graham— I  might  never  have  known  her  bette-scntr  (whoifl  now  shaking 
her  head  at  me  for  writing  about  her),  and  whom,  either  through  my  in- 
teresting appearance  when  I  returned  home  on  the  sick-list,  and  my  ma- 
nifold Crimean  adventures,  or  through  the  usual  perversity  of  women, 
who  will  &11  always  in  love  with  scamps  who  do  not  deserve  half  their 
goodness — (Edith,  you  shall  not  look  over  my  shoulder)^-!  prevailed  on 
to  accept  my  noble  self  and  Lancer  uniform,  with  the  ^^ puppyism**  shaken 
pretty  well  out  of  it !  And  so  here  we  are  very  happy  of  course. — "  As 
yet,**  suggests  Edith. 

Ah  !  Fane  and  I  little  knew — poor  unhappy  wretches  that  we  were — 
what  our  fate  was  preparing  for  us  when  it  led  us  discontented  blasds 
and  ennuyes  down  to  our  Country  Quarters ! 


NAPOLEON  BALLADS.— No.  V. 


Bt  Walter  Thobvburt,  Author  of  *'  Sokos  of  the  Cavaliers 
AND  Jacobites.** 

THE  8CHOOLBOT  KINO. 
A  Scene  at  Brienne, 

Le  Pbre  Peteaxtlt  shut  Virgil  up 

Just  as  the  clock  struck  ten : 
"This  little  Bonaparte,"  he  said, 

"  Is  one  of  Plutarch's  men. 
To  see  him  with  his  massive  head. 

Gripped  month,  and  swelling  brow, 
Wrestle  with  Euclid — there  he  sat 

Not  half  an  hour  from  now." 

The  good  old  pedagogue  his  book 

Put  slowly  m  its  place : 
"That  Corsican,"  he  said,  "has  eyes 

Like  burning-glasses ;  race 
Italian,  as  his  mother  said ; 

Barred  up  from  friend  and  foe. 
He  toils  all  niffht,  inflexible. 

Forging  it  blow  by  blow. 

"I  know  his  trick  of  thought,  the  way 

He  covers  up  his  mouth : 
One  hand  like  this,  the  other  clenched— 

Those  eyes  of  the  hot  South. 
The  litUe  Caesar,  how  he  strides, 

Sleep-wdking  in  the  sun. 
Only  awaking  at  the  roar 

Of  the  meridian  gun. 
"I  watched  him  underneath  my  book 

That  day  he  sprung  the  mine, 
Por  when  the  earth-waU  rocked  and  reeled. 

His  eyes  were  all  ashine: 
And  when  it  slowly  toppled  down. 

He  leaped  up  on  the  neap 
With  fiery  haste— just  as  a  wolf 

Would  spring  upon  a  sheep. 
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Tefls  M  he's  Ul  a^  < 

Our  cbaiB  is  OIL  Us  acBL 
Ydenie  natores,  SQeh  ss  his, 

I  dresd; — buit  God  &ect 
Tins  boj  to  good — theerilqiidl — 

His  better  wfflAreeL 

*  Ibre  is  liis  Eocfid  book— ilie  ink 

Still  wet  upon  the  rings ; 
These  are  the  tafismans  some  dij 

Hell  use  to  fetter  kin^ 
To  train  a  geaios  like  this  lad 

Ttc  prajed  for  years — for  years; 
But  now  Ilmow  not  whether  hopes 

Are  not  half  dioked  l^  fears. 

"  Last  Monday,  when  they  built  thai  fort 

With  bastioos  of  snow. 
The  ditch,  and  spur,  and  rarelin. 

And  terraced  row  on  row, 
Twas  Bonaparte  who  oat  the  kench. 

Who  shi^ed  the  line  of  sap, — 
A  year  or  two,  and  he  will  be 

First  in  war's  bloody  gsg. 

"I  see  hun  now  upon  the  hill, 

Hiw  hands  behind  his  back. 
Waving  the  tricolor  that  led 

The  vanguard  of  attack; 
And  there,  upon  the  trampled  earth. 

The  rains  of  the  fort. 
This  Bonaparte,  the  schoolboy  king^ 

Held  Ids  Yictorioos  court. 

"To  see  him  give  the  shouting  crowd 

BQs  little  hand  to  kiss, 
Tou'd  think  him  never  meant  by  God 

For  any  lot  but  this. 
And  then  with  bud  exalting  dieets. 

Upon  their  shoulders  borne. 
He  rode  with  buried  Gssar's  pride, 

And  Alexander's  scorn* 

"  Ah !  I  remember,  too,  the  day 

The  fire-balloon  went  up ; 
It  burnt  away  into  a  star 

Ere  I  went  off  to  sup ; 
But  he  stood  weeping  there  alone 

Until  the  dark  night  came, 
To  think  he  had  not  wings  to  fly 

And  catch  the  passing  flame. 

*'  Oh  he  is  meant  for  mighty  things. 

This  leader  of  my  claw ; — 
Bui  there's  the  bell  that  rings  f(ur  me, 

So  let  the  matter  pass. 
You  see  that  third-floor  window  lit, 

The  blind  drawn  half-way  down ; 
Thaf  s  Bonaparte's — ^he's  at  it  now — 

It  makes  the  dunces  frown." 
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As  miglit  be  expected,  and  eren  more  than  might  be  expected,  BL 
Gmtofs  Memoirs  are  distingnished  by  Tigonr,  soUdity,  moderatiooy 
ssgacions  reflection,  and  statesmanlike  views  both  broad  and  deep,  at 
once  practical  and  philosophic.  But  what  speciallT  distingoi^es  them 
fiom  dmost  all  other  French  Memoirs — a  instinotion,  howerer,  whidi, 
from  the  character  of  the  man  and  the  author,  was  idso  to  be  expected 
— ia  the  sustained  dignity  of  tfieir  tone,  the  comparatiTely  austere  self- 
respect^  their  sing^nlar  freedom  from  tfiat  fussy  Tanity,  and  fidgety  self- 
importance,  and  obtrusiYe,  incontinent,  ever-uppermost  egotism,  by  which 
ihe  reading  of  Mimwrts  in  general  is  made  alternately  an  amusement 
and  an  affliction.  Those,  in&ed,  who  crave  the  stimuluit  of  much  per* 
sonal  talk,  and  demand  details  about  the  writer^s  infimcy,  education,  love 

Saasaees,  household  arrangements;,  kitchen  economics,  and  so  fordi,  will 
o  well  to  nve  M.  Guizot  the  go-by:  there  is  litde  in  common  between 
him  and  them.  He  writes  no  delicate  Confidences,  after  Lamartme's 
model.  Nor  are  his  Memoirs  dated  ^outrt  iombe.  There  is  no  romance 
about  them,  no  sentimentalism,  no  morbid  tunt  of  misanthropy,  or  world- 
vreaxy  and  worid-wearying  afiectation.  They  are  not  (nuled  simply 
Memoirs,  and  no  more ;  but,  Memoirs  ^  to  illustrate  Ae  History  of  My 
Time."  Not  that  M.  Guizot  undertakes  to  write  the  history  of  tfaie 
time ;  but  he  relates  what  he  did,  saw,  and  thought  himself,  in  Uie  gene- 
ral course  of  events.  And  most  chsoracteristic  is  his  reticence — noway 
desired,  or  assumed — when  his  narrative  bears  on  scenes  and  events 
whidi,  f^Kmi  other  pens,  would  elicit  a  profusion  of  ^  fine  writing,**  and 
personal  impressions.  Take  his  first  introduction  to  Louis  XVIII.,  for 
instance :  **  I  have  no  turn  for  tiie  minute  and  settied  parade  of  such 
interviews,**  he  says.  Nor  any  disposition  to  tickle  tiie  palate,  much  less 
to  stuflF  to  satiety  the  greedy  maw,  of  those  who  have.  So  again,  when 
alluding  to  his  awaiting  in  suspense  the  issue  of  the  struggle  between 
Napoleon  and  Europe,  and  the  '^  complicated  vexations'*  he  then  hourb^ 
felt,  **  I  shall  not  Ibger  here  to  describe  them,**  he  says ;  ^*  nothing  is 
more  repugnant  to  my  nature  than  to  volunteer  a  display  of  my  own 
feelings.**  Every  book  he  has  written,  if  not  every  speech  ne  has  made, 
bears  witness  to  the  same  efiect 

Of  his  private  life,  then,  M.  Guizot  tells  us  next  to  nothing.  He  pub- 
fishes  his  Memoirs  iriiile  he  is  still  here  to  answer  for  what  he  writes^ 
not  prompted  to  this,  he  avers,  by  the  weariness  of  inaction,  or  by  any 
desire  to  reopen  a  limited  field  for  old  contentions.  ^  I  have  struggled 
much  and  ardentiy  during  my  life ;  age  and  retirement,  as  fiur  as  my  own 
fedings  are  concerned,  have  expanded  their  peaceful  infhienee  over  tiie 
past.  From  a  sky  profoundly  serene,  I  look  back  towards  an  horison 
pregnant  with  many  storms.  I  have  deeply  probed  my  own  heart,  and 
I  cannot  find  there  any  feeling  which  envenoms  my  recollections.  The 
absence  of  gaU  permits  extreme  candour.     Personality  alters  or  de- 
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terioraies  truth.  Being  desirous  to  speak  of  my  own  life,  and  of  the 
times  in  which  I  have  lived,  I  prefer  doing  so  on  the  hrink>  rather  than 
from  the  depths  of  the  tomb.  This  appears  to  me  more  digniBed  as 
regards  myself,  while,  with  reference  to  others,  it  will  lead  me  to  be 
more  scrupulous  in  my  words  and  opinions.  If  objections  arise,  wluch  I 
can  hardly  hope  to  escape,  at  least  it  shall  not  be  said  that  I  was  un- 
willing to  hear  them,  and  that  I  have  removed  myself  from  the  respon- 
ffibility  of  what  I  have  done."  The  day  of  history,  he  adds  elsewhere, 
has  not  yet  arrived  for  us — of  complete,  free,  and  unreserved  history, 
either  as  relates,  to  facts  or  men.  On  no  such  ambitious  work  does  he 
venture— on  nothing  parallel  to  the  historical  annals  of  Thucydidea, 
Xenophon,  Sallust,  Csesar,  Tacitus,  Machiavelli,  and  Clarendon.  But 
his  own  political  history ;  what  he  has  thought,  felt,  and  wished  in  his 
connexion  with  public  affairs;  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  wishes  of  his 
political  Mends  and  associates,  their  minds  and  his  reflected  in  ibor 
actions, — on  these  points  he  can  speak  clearly,  and  on  these  he  is  most 
desirous  to  record  nb  sentiments,  that  he  may  be,  if  not  always  ap- 
proved, at  least  correctiy  known  and  understood. 

The  first  volume  of  his  Memoirs  is  divided  iuto  eight  chapters,  which 
treat  severally  of  France  before  the  Restoration  (1807 — 1814,  at  which 
latter  date  M.  Guizot's  public  life  commenced),  the  Restoration  itself, 
the  Hundred  Days,  the  Chamber  of  1816,  the  Government  of  the  Centre 
(1816—1821),  the  Government  of  the  Right-hand  party,  headed  by 
M.  de  Villele  (1822—1827),  the  author's  career  and  tactics  in  Oppo- 
sition (1820—1829),  and  the  Address  of  the  Two  Hundred  and 
Twenty-One  (1830).  It  was  to  speak  in  favour  of  tins  remonstrance 
with  Charles  X.,  that  M.  Guizot,  new  to  the  Chamber,  ascended  the 
tribune  for  tiie  first  time ;  and  M.  Berber  at  the  same  time  made  his 
d^but,  on  the  Ministerial  side.  The  Address  was  presented  by  a  depu- 
tation of  forty-six  members ;  and  his  account  of  its  reception  eives  our 
author  an  occasion  for  introducing  one  of  those  descriptive  touches,  of  a 
personal  kind,  which  are  so  raiBly  to  be  found  in  these  pges.  The 
forty-six  waited  some  time  in  the  Salon  de  la  Paix,  till  the  Kme  should 
return  from  mass.  They  stood  there  in  silence ;  opposite  to  uiem,  in 
the  recesses  of  the  windows,  were  the  King's  pages  and  some  members 
of  the  royal  household,  inattentive  and  almost  intentionally  rude.  The 
Dauphiness  (Duchess  of  An«>ulSme)  crossed  the  saloon  in  her  way  to 
the  chapel,  rapidly  and  vrithout  noticing  them.  Upon  which  '<  over- 
sight," voluntary  or  otiierwise,  M.  Guizot  remarks,  that  she  might  have 
been  much  colder  still  before  he,  as  one  of  the  slighted  deputies,  could 
have  felt  he  had  any  right  ^ther  to  be  surprised  or  indignant  at  h^ 
demeanour:  there  are  crimes  whose  remembrance  silences  all  other 
thoughts,  and  misfortunes  before  which  we  bow  with  a  respect  almost 
resembling  repentance,  as  if  we  ourselves  had  been  the  author  of  them. 

Another  instance  of  this  kind  of  byway  observation,  so  seldom  in- 
dulged, occurs  in  the  account  of  his  Majesty's  demeanour  in  opening  the 
session  of  1830 — which  was,  '^as  usual,  noble  and  benevolent,  but 
mingled  with  restrained  agitation  and  embarrassment.  He  read  his 
speech  mildly,  although  with  some  precipitation,  as  if  anxious  to  finish  ; 
and  when  he  came  to  the  sentence  which,  under  a  modified  form,  con- 
tained a  royal  menace,  he  accentuated  it  with  more  afiectation  than 
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energy.  As  he  placed  his  hand  upon  the  passage,  his  hat  fell ;  the 
Duke  d'Orl^ans  raised  and  presented  it  to  him,  respectfully  hending  his 
knee."  One  other  specimen,  of  an  earlier  date,  and  relating  to  quite 
another  potentate,  will  nearly  exhaust  the  sum  total  of  ana.  During  the 
Hundred  Days,  Napoleon  was  fain  to  accept  the  homage  and  services  of 
the  so-called  Confederates,  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  Some  days 
after  these  gentry  had  wearied  the  Emperor  with  a  prolix  address,  M. 
Guizot  happened  to  pass  through  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  <*A 
hundred  of  these  Federates,  shabby  enough  in  appearance,  had  assembled 
under  one  of  the  balconies  of  the  palace,  shouting,  *  Long  live  the  Em- 
peror/' and  trying  to  induce  him  to  show  himself.  It  was  long  before 
he  complied;  but  at  length  a  window  opened,  the  Emperor  came  forward, 
and  waved  his  hand  to  them ;  but  almost  instantly  the  window  was  re- 
dosed,  and  I  distinctly  saw  Napoleon  retire,  shmgging  his  shoulders ; 
vexed,  no  doubt,  at  being  obliged  to  lend  himself  to  demonstrations  so 
repugnant  in  their  nature,  and  so  unsatisfactory  in  their  limited  extent." 
Many  readers  may  wish  that  M.  Guizot  had  been  less  chary  of  such 
crumbs  of  aneodotage.  Let  them  keep  in  mind  that  if  anecdotag^e  is 
not  his  forte,  neither  is  it  his  fiublesse.  And  this  volume  is  a  clear 
demonstration  of  the  fact,  that  a  man's  Memoirs  may  be  replete  with 
interest,  unquestionable  and  imabating,  without  having  recourse  to  the 
trifles  light  as  lur,  and  gossipy  morsels,  and  piquant  personalities,  which 
are  so  commonly  in  request  among  writings  m  this  department* 

When  the  Government  of  the  Centre  began,  the  ministerial  majority 
was  formed  from  two  different  although  at  that  time  closely-united 
elements — the  Centre,  properly  called  the  grand  army  of  power,  and  the 
very  limited  staff  of  that  army,  who  soon  received  the  title  of  doctrU 
narians.  Every  one  will  be  curious  to  examine  M.  GuizoVs  account  of 
the  latter  pa^9  with  which  his  own  career  has  been  so  intimately  con- 
nected. Of  tne  Centre  he  says,  that  it  has  been  misunderstood  and 
calumniated,  when  servility  and  a  rabid  desire  for  place  have  been  named 
as  its  leading  characteristics:  their  ruling  idea  he  declares  to  have  been, 
the  necessity  of  established  government  for  society,  after  so  many  revolu- 
tions ;  '*  citizen  Tories,**  is  what  he  calls  these  persevering  supporters  of 
Crovemment ;  while  their  defuners  are  dismis^  by  him  as  weak  politi- 
cians and  shallow  philosophers,  who  neither  understand  the  essential  in- 
terests of  society,  nor  the  moral  instincts  of  the  soul.  As  for  the  heavily- 
attacked  dbcfrtnartaiM— his  endeavour  is  rather  to  explun  than  defend 
ihem.  It  was  neither  intelligence,  he  says,  nor  talent,  nor  moral  dignity 
—qualities  which  their  acknowledged  enemies  have  scarcely  denied  them 
— tnat  established  their  original  character  and  political  importance.  Their 
peculiar  characteristic,  and  the  real  source  of  their  importance  in  spite  of 
their  limited  numbers,  was  that  they  maintained,  against  revolutionary 
principles  and  ideas,  ideas  and  principles  contrary  to  those  of  the  old 
enemies  of  the  Revolution,  and  with  which  they  opposed,  it,  not  to 
destroy  but  to  reform  and  purify  it  in  the  name  of  justice  and  truth. 
While  frankly  adopting  the  new  state  of  French  society,  they  undertook 
to  establish  a  government  on  rational  foundations,  but  totally  opposed  to 
the  theories  in  the  name  of  which  the  old  system  had  been  overthrown, 
or  the  incoherent  principles  which  some  endeavoured  to  conjure  up  for  its 
construction.    It  was  to  a  mixture  of  philosophical  sentiment  and  poll- 
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tical  modemtioii,  a  rational  respect  for  oppodog  rights  and  facts,  to  pdn- 
ciples  equally  new  and  oonseryatiyey  anta-rerolationaiy  without  heing 
letrograde,  and  modest  in  fact  althouffk  sometimes  haugl^  in  expreassoii, 
that  the  doctrinarians,  as  here  defined  and  *'  explained"  owed  their  im- 
portance as  well  as  their  name.  Accordingly  they  found  pdnts  of  rrmtact 
with  die  two  opposing  parties.  In  1816  their  co-operation  was  €^t  to 
he  necessary  hy  the  Cabbet,  already  standing  between  two  fires.  They 
acquired  their  pariiamentary  influence  and  moral  weight  by  principks 
and  doqoence,  lumeTer,  rather  than  by  deeds — maintaining  their  opinions 
without  i^splying  them  to  practice — for  the  flag  of  thought  and  the 
standard  of  action  were  in  different  hands.  The  degree  of  tout  inflaeBoe 
is  illustrated  by  an  answer  made  by  the  Duke  de  Ridelieu,  in  1818^  to 
some  one  who  asked  a  trifling  fayour  of  the  Minister.  *^  It  is  impos- 
sible," replied  the  Duke,  sharply ;  <'  MM.  Royer-Collard,  De  Serre,  Ca- 
mille  Jordan,  and  Gruiiot,  will  not  suffer  it"  M.  Guixot  sees  no  reason 
to  complain  that  his  name  was  included  in  this  ebullition.  Although  not 
a  member  of  the  Chamber,  he  openly  adopted  the  opinions  and  condnet 
of  his  friends — ^haying  both  the  c^portanity  and  the  means,  in  the  dis- 
enssions  of  the  Council  o£  State  (m  whidi  body  he  filled  the  office 
of  Master  of  Requests),  in  the  drawing-room,  and  through  the  prase 
channels  whidi  all  parties  employed  with  ardour  and  eSbcL  The  doc- 
trinarians at  that  period  represented  the  j^wer  of  philosophic  dednetion, 
and  employed  it  fearlessly  against  the  spirit  of  reyohitiai^  as  well  as  in 
£ayonr  of  the  constitutional  system.  It  is  admitted  thal^  in  their  rela- 
tions with  power,  they  were  sometimes  intempemte  au^  ofiensiye  in 
language,  unnecMsarily  impatient,  not  knowing  how  to  be  contented 
with  whi^  was  possible,  or  how  to  wait  for  amelkiration  without  too 
visible  an  effort  <<  In  the  Chambers,  the^r  wece  too  ezdusiye  and  pug^ 
naoious,  more  intent  on  proring  their  (^unions  than  on  gaining  oonyerts^ 
demising  rather  than  desiring  recruits,  and  litUe  gifted  with  the  talent 
of  attraction  and  combination  so  essential  to  the  leaden  of  a  party.*** 
The  English  reador  will  pecfaaps  be  reminded  oi  certain  Imden  of  the 
Peelites,  as  that  party  at  present  exists  within  the  walls  of  St  Stephai's. 
The  Centre,  in  its  goyeming  mission,  says  M.  Guiaoi^  had  consider^ 
able  advantages;  it  suffered  neither  firom  moral  embarrassments  nor 
external  dogs,  it  was  perfectly  free  and  miahackled  cssentitl  qualifier 
tions  in  a  great  public  career,  and  whidi  at  that  time— 4he  opening 
years  of  the  Restoration — belonged  neither  to  the  Right  nor  to  the  Left- 
hand  party.  The  Right  had  cuoly  acc^ted  the  Chiffter  after  strennoos 
resistance,  and  a  con^icuous  and  energetic  section  of  this  party  still  per- 
sisted in  (^^posing  it  The  Left  represented  the  interests  mnd  sentimoitB 
not  of  France  in  general,  but  of  that  portion  of  France  which  had 
ardentipr  supported  the  Revolution,  under  its  republican  or  imperial  €orm 
—cherishing  against  the  House  of  Bourbon  and  the  Restoratioo  an  oU 
habit  of  hostility,  which  the  Hundred  Days  had  revived,  and  which  the 
most  rational  of  the  party  could  scarcely  throw  off,  the  most  dulful  with 
difficult  concealed,  and  the  gravest  considered  it  a  point  of  honour  to 
dbplay  as  a  protest  and  oomer-stone.  The  Cabinet  of  M  Decnzes^ 
suoceedbg  to  that  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  had  to  contend  agMnat  the 
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lEUght-hand  parW  more  iniuted  than  ever,  and  the  Left  erideotljr 
ininucal,  althoagh  throogh  decency  it  lent  to  Government  a  precariooB 
SQpport^ — suddenly  turning  rounds  however,  and  attacking  the  Ministrj 
witn  eager  maleTolence,  when  an  opportunity  offered.  The  doctrins- 
iian8>  who,  in  co-operation  with  M.  Decazea,  had  defended  the  law  q£ 
election^  energetioilly  sufmorted  him  and  his  Cahinet,  in  which  tiiey 
were  hrUliantly  represented  hy  M.  de  Serre.  In  Deeemher,  1821,  M. 
de  Yill^e  became  ttie  head  of  a&irs— thanks  to  the  qualities  he  had  d»> 
i^yed  and  the  importance  he  had  ao^pired  in  the  Chamhers,  as  leader  of 
his  party,  which  he  brought  in  with  Imns^.  The  composition  to  his  Go* 
vemment  comprised  three  sections  united  i^nst  it,  but  differing  mate* 
sially  in  their  views  and  in  their  means  of  hostility.  M.  de  La  Fayette . 
and  M.  Manuel  acknowledged  and  directed  the  conspiracies.  Without 
ignoring  them,  Creneral  Foy,  M.  6en|amin  Constant,  and  M.  Casimir 
Perrier,  disapproved  of  Am  proceedings,  and  dedmed  assoeiatioa.  M. 
Rovtf-Collard  and  his  friends  were  absolutely  unaoonunnted  with  tfien^ 
and  stood  entirdy  aloof.  As  long  as  he  had  M.  de  Chateaubriand  for  an 
ally,  M.  de  VUl^e  had  only  to  encounter,  as  adversaries  widun  his  own 
camp,  the  ultra-royalists  of  the  extreme  Bight,  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye, 
M.  Delalot,  and  a  few  others,  whom  the  old  counter*revolutionary  spirit^ 
intractable  passions,  ambitbus  discont^iit,  or  habits  of  grumbHng  in- 
dependence kept  in  a  perpetual  state  of  irritation  agamst  a  powei^ 
Btoderate  without  ascendancy,  and  dever  without  greatness.  But  when 
M.  de  Chateaulnnand  (insultingly  dismissed  from  office  in  June,  1824) 
and  the  Journal  ies  Dibais  Uirew  themselves  into  the  combidv  there 
was  then  seen  to  muster  round  them  an  army  of  anti-miiwterialists  of 
every  origin  and  character,  composed  of  royalists  and  liberals,  of  old  and 
young  France,  of  the  popidar  and  aristocratic  throng.* 

In  this  manner  M.  Guiaot  traces  the  varying  position  of  parties,  from 
the  rise  of  the  BieheHeu  to  the  fall  of  the  rolignac  Ministry-  His  esti- 
mate of  the  latter  will  be  read  with  deep  interest.  He  mscusses  with 
equal  animation  and  calmness — for  with  him  the  two  qualities  are  not 
inoompatiUe — the  unhappy  policy  of  1830.  In  a  moment  of  extreme 
danger,  he  argues,  a  nation  may  accept  an  isolated  eovp  d'etat  as  a  ne* 
eesstty,  but  cannot,  without  disnonour  and  dedine,  admit  the  principle  of 
audi  measures  as  the  permanent  basb  of  its  public  rights  and  govern- 
ment. "  Now  this  was  predsely  what  M.  de  PoHgnac  and  his  friends 
pretended  to  impose  on  France.  According  to  them,  the  absolute  power 
of  the  old  Boyalty  remained  always  at  the  bottom  c^  the  Charter ;  and 
to  expand  and  display  this  absdnte  power,  they  sdected  a  moment  when 
no  active  plot,  no  visible  dang^,  no  great  public  disturbance,  threatened 
ddier  die  Govonment  of  the  Eing  or  the  ord^  of  the  State.  The  sole 
question  at  issue  was,  whether  the  Crown  could,  in  the  sdection  and 
maintenance  of  its  advisers,  hold  itself  entirdy  independent  of  tfie  majo- 
rity in  the  Chambers^  or  the  country ;  and  whether,  in  cooduaion,  after 
so  many  eonstitutiooal  expmments,  the  sole  governing  power  was  to  be 
ooneentrated  in  the  Boyd  Will  The  formation  of  ihe  Po%nae  Minis- 
try had  been,  on  the  part  of  the  King,  Charles  X^  an  obstinate  idea  even 
mcne  than  a  cry  of  alarm,  an  aggresdve  dxallenge  as  much  as  an  act  of 
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iospicbn."  The  pontion  Chailes  thus  assumed  was,  aocordinglj,  one  of 
de&noe  rather  than  defence.  In  May,  the  Chancellor,  M.  Courroisier, 
together  with  another  of  the  most  moderate  members  of  the  Cabinet 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  Council ;  and  before  doing  so,  he  happened — as 
we  find  in  a  letter  of  his  to  M.  Guizot — to  be  in  conyersation  wii]h  M. 
Pozio  di  Borgo  on  the  perils  of  the  monarchy,  and  was  asked  by  the 
latter  what  means  there  were  of  opening  the  King's  ^es,  and  of  drawing 
him  from  a  system  which  might  once  again  overturn  Europe  and  France  ? 
— <'  I  see  but  one,"  replied  the  Chancelbr,  *^  and  that  is  a  letter  from  the 
hand  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia."  '^  He  shall  write  it,"  rejcnned  the  diplo- 
matist ;  '*  he  shall  write  it  from  Warsaw,  whither  he  is  about  to  repair." 
M.  Gruizot  ^*  much  doubts"  whether  the  Emperor  Nichdss  erer  wrote 
himself  to  the  King,  Charles  X«  But  he  adds,  that  what  the  Imperial 
ambassador  at  Paris  had  said  to  the  Chancellor  of  France,  Nicholas  him- 
self repeated  to  the  Duke  de  Montemart,  then  French  ambassador  at  St. 
Petersburg :  "  If  they  deyiate  from  the  Charter,  they  will  lead  direct 
to  a  catastrophe ;  if  the  King  attempts  a  coup  d'etat,  the  responsibility 
will  rest  on  himself  alone." 

On  the  last  page  of  this  volume  we  read  that  the  Russian  ambassador, 
Count  Pozio  di  Borgo,  had  an  audience  of  the  King,  a  few  days  before 
the  Decrees  of  July.  '^  He  found  him  seated  before  his  desk,  with  \a» 
eyes  fixed  on  the  Charter,  opened  at  Article  14.  Charles  X.  read  and 
re-read  that  article^  seeking  with  honest  inquietude  the  interpretatioa  he 
wanted  to  find  there.  In  such  cases  we  always  discover  what  we  are  in 
search  of;  and  the  King's  conversation,  although  indirect  and  unoertua, 
lefb  little  doubt  on  the  ambassador's  mind  as  to  the  measures  in  prepara- 
tion.*' And  at  this  exciting  crisis  the  present  livraison  of  die  Mmn<Hrs 
breaks  off — leaving  the  reader  with  an  excellent  appetite  for  more,  and 
with  the  hungry  hope  that  it  will  soon  be  ready.  We  must  not  forget  to 
observe  that  Mr.  Cole,  the  translator,  knows  well  how  to  serve  up  a 
French  dish  on  an  English  table^ — ^few  better. 

The  volume  is  rich  in  political  portraiture — sometimes  elaborately 
finished,  never  slovenly,  or  reckless,  or  tawdry.  Royer-Collard  is  there, 
in  bold  relief— characterised  as  eminently  liberal,  highly  cultivated,  bril- 
liantly imaginative-— a  spiritualist  in  philosophy  and  a  royalist  in  politics 
—the  prevailing  desire  of  his  unobtrusive  life  oeing,  to  restore  indepen- 
dence of  mind  to  man,  and  right  to  government.  Fontanes  is  there*- 
eamest  in  philosophic  inquiry,  but  passive  in  political  action;  disposed  to 
be  satisfied  with  tranquil  life,  in  the  unshackled  indulgence  of  thought 
and  speech.  Lun£,  whose  gloomy  exterior  belied  a  warm  and  sympa- 
thetic heart ;  Maine-Biran,  scrupulously  conscientious,  unconnected  imi 
party  or  intrigue ;  I'Abb^  de  Montesquieu,  open,  frank,  immovably  fiuth- 
ftil  to  the  Royalist  cause,  but  perpetually  recurring  to  the  traditions  and 
tendencies  of  the  old  system,  and  endeavouring  to  cany  his  listeners  with 
him  by  shallow  subtleties  and  weak  arguments,  which  were  sometimes 
retorted  on  himself ;  Blacas,  moderate  uirough  coldness  of  tempersment^ 
and  remaining  at  the  Tuileries  what  he  had  oeen  at  HartweU,  a  country 
gentleman,  an  emigrant,  a  courtier,  and  a  steady  and  courageous  £svoa- 
rite,  not  deficient  in  personal  dignity  or  domestic  tact,  but  with  no  politi- 
cal genius,  no  ambition,  no  statesmanlike  activity,  and  almost  as  entirely 
a  stranger  to  France  as  before  his  return.  Then  again  we  have  the 
Baron  Louis,  than  whom  M.  Guizot  declares  himself  never  to  have  met 
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with  any  one  more  completely  a  public  servant,  or  more  passionately  de- 
voted to  the  public  interest;  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye,  energetic,  enthusiastic, 
independent,  with  great  political  tact  as  a  partisan,  and  a  frank  and  im- 
passioned roughness,  which  occasionally  soared  to  eloquence ;  M.  de  Mar- 
Dois,  one  of  those  upright  and  well-informed  men,  but  at  the  same  time 
neither  quick-sighted  nor  commanding,  who  assist  power  by  opinion  rather 
than  force ;  M.  Deoazes,  a  stranger  to  all  party  antipathies,  penetrating, 
fearless,  as  prompt  in  bencTolence  as  in  duty ;  Marshal  Gouyion  St  Cyr, 
endowed  with  a  powerful,  original,  and  straightforward  mind,  with  no  great 
combination  of  ideas,  but  passionately  w^ded  to  those  which  emanated 
from  himself,  and  advocating  them  at  the  tribune  with  the  manly  solem- 
nity and  disciplined  feeling  of  an  experienced  warrior,  at  once  a  sincere 
patriot  and  royalist ;  the  Duke  de  Bichelieu — ^rare  example  of  a  statesman, 
who,  without  great  actions  or  superior  abilities,  achieved  universal  and 
undisputed  respect,  by  the  uprightness  of  his  character  and  the  unselfidi 
tenor  of  his  me ;  M.  de  Villele — the  distinctive  feature  of  whose  career 
was,  that  he  became  minister  as  a  partisan,  and  retained  that  character 
in  his  official  position,  while  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  establish, 
among  his  supporters,  general  principles  of  government  in  preference  to 
the  spirit  of  party — holding  power  for  six  years,  and  saving  his  followers, 
during  that  period,  from  the  extreme  mistakes  which,  af^er  his  secession, 
led  rapidly  to  their  ruin  ;  the  Abbe  Frayssinous,  sensible  and  moderate, 

Emdent  and  dignified  ;  Count  de  Montlosier,  the  so-called  *'  feudal  pub- 
dst,"  in  whom  the  early  French  spirit  reappeared,  free,  while  respcKstful 
towards  the  Church,  and  as  jealous  for  the  laical  independence  of  the  State 
and  Crown,  as  it  was  possible  for  a  member  of  the  Imperial  State  Council 
to  show  himself — though  no  one  could  be  less  a  philosopher  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  or  a  liberal  of  the  nineteenth ;  M.  de  Martignac, 
easy,  amiable,  generous— of  a  just,  quick,  cultivated  mind-~and  gifted 
with  natural,  persuasive,  clear,  and  graceful  eloquence* — ^Suthful  to  his 
cause  and  his  friends,  but  destitute  of  that  simple,  fervent,  and  persever- 
ing energy,  that  insatiable  desire  and  determination  to  succeed,  which 
rises  before  obstacles  and  under  defeats,  and  often  controls  wills  without 
absolutely  converting  opinions«-on  his  own  account,  more  honest  and 
epicurean  than  ambitious,  holding  more  to  duty  and  pleasure  than  power. 
Such  are  some  of  the  public  men  brought  before  us  in  these  Memoirs.t 
For  the  larger  portraits,  of  still  more  prominent  statesmen — Talleyrand, 
for  example^  and  Chateaubriand,  and  La  Fayette — we  must  refer  to  the 
original — whither,  beyond  doubt,  a  goodly  concourse  will  throng  to  study 
them,  fresh  from  the  master's  brush.  To  the  original,  olso,  we  must  refer 
the  reader  for  many  an  interesting  passage  illustrative  of  the  author's  ex- 
periences as  litterateur  and  lecturer — not  overlooking  one  or  two  charming 
fragments  of  what  we  may  call  personal  picturesque,  especially  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  retirement  at  the  Maisonette,  Madame  de  Condorcet's  country 
house,  near  Meulan,  with  which  the  seventh  chapter,  entitled  *'  My  Op- 
poeition,**  so  gpracefully  and  refreshingly  opens.  We  would  further  direct 
attention  to  the  Historic  Documents  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  as  well 
worth  a  careful  perusal. 

♦  "I  have  heard  M.  Dupont  de  ITure  whisper  gently  from  his  place,  whfle 
littenhig  to  him, « Be  sUent,  Siren  !* "    (Quizot,  p.  817.) 

t  See  pp.  17,  21,  38  iq.,  43,  113,  119,  135,  137,  166  iq^  203,  214,  229,  260,  264, 
271,  317,  334,  &c. 
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Madame  la  PBorcKssB  Bblgkuoso  if  certainly  a  rerj  boldUj; 
not  firom  the  mere  hct  that  during  the  Buadan  war  ahe  wmndeved  aM| 
an  unprotected  female,  through  Asia  Minor  and  Syna,  winniagf  te 
hearts  of  impracticable  Arab  aheiks,  i  la  Ladj  Heater  Stanhope^  hd 
because,  in  the  book  she  baa  put  forth  of  her  wanderinga,*  Ae  ms  m&k 
a  ddiberate  attempt  to  destroy  that  hab  of  romance  -mluA  we  bate  ail 
striven  to  keep  up  about  the  tabled  East  In  our  hearts,  aaj  dm  who 
had  risited  Turkey  and  seen  with  our  own  eyes  the  pgeaent  state  of  tha 
domestic  institutional  perfectly  agreed  in  the  omniOQ  the  lad j  has  faoBsd, 
bat  we  had  not  the  coursKe  to  egress  it  Aner  all,  there  is  somethng 
peouliariy  fascinating  in  we  idea  of  dark-eyed  houxis^  and  all  the  seosoal 
dbanns  the  Mnhammadan  paradise  contains,  of  whicli  the  fentssts  d» 
true  belieTcrs  enjoy  here  is  but  c£  the  earth,  earthy;  hot  even  the  last 
lingering  trace  <n  this  sentiment  Madame  la  Princoasa  acta  atnoooaa^ 
about  amusing.    Just  as  with  Peter  fiell. 

The  primrose  on  the  rirer's  brim, 
A  yeUow  primrose  was  to  him. 
And  it  was  notlung  aiore ; 

so  fbe  princess  persists  in  regarding  henna  as  a  dje,  and  rouge  and 
blanc  as  the  foundation  of  Turkish  beauty.  She  eren  goes  fur^r :  she 
strips  off  erery  external  attribute  which  should  disticgmsh  the  feminine 
sex,  and  bids  us  regard  woman  in  Turicey  as  a  mere  toy  for  man,  a 
being  peculiarly  adapted  to  please  lus  fancy,  but  perfectly  unable  to  play 
the  more  elerated  part  of  a  wife.  But  why  should  we  delaY  wiAi  our 
own  prosy  remarks,  when  we  have  so  much  piquant  matter  m  store  for 
our  rea&rs,  from  whidi  tbey  can  form  their  own  opinion  widioat  refer- 
ence to  ours  ?  We  propose,  then,  to  treat  more  especially  with  tboae 
parts  of  the  lady's  book  which  refer  to  harem  life ;  not  thst  the  rest  is 
not  equally  amusing,  but  because  it  is  not  so  norel.  In  fact,  who  could 
write  anythiog  new  about  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  as  regards  the  scenery 
and  country  ? 

The  princess  had  been  residing  far  some  time  in  the  TaOey  o!  die 
Ciaq-maq-Oglou  (Son  of  the  Flint-stone)  at  some  days'  distance  from  the 
important  town  of  Angora,  when,  apparently,  a  great  lady's  fantasj 
assailed  her,  and  urged  her  to  travel  to  Jerusalem.  She  set  cot,  in  con- 
sequence, accompanied  by  a  numerous  escort,  and  the  first  day's  joamej 
terminated  at  the  town  of  Tcherkess,  where  the  lady  descended  st  we 
house  of  a  mufti,  whom  she  had  cured  some  months  previously  of  inter- 
mittent fever.  (It  seems  that  she  has  been  playing  tfie  Lady  Boimtifiil  on 
a  considerable  scale.)  Here,  of  course,  she  was  received  with  open  arms, 
and  takes  occasion  to  speak  very  sensibly  about  Turkish  hospitality^  on 
which  subject  considend>1e  delusions  still  exist  As  she  truly  obierres, 
those  authors  who  have  praised  the  hospitality  accorded  them  in  Turco- 
man villages  are  perfectly  wrong,  for  in  those  villages  the  wont  rsoep- 

*  Asie  Minenre  et  Syrie:  Souvenirs  de  Voyage.  Far  Madame  la  Fnnoesse  is 
Belgifijoso.    Paris:  MichdL^ fibres.    1858. 
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tioa  is  ofierad  7011.  Boi  with  a  Turk  faospttaH^  is  the  sole  Chiistiaii 
firtne  he  thinks  himself  boimd  to  exercise.  A  MossidBiui  would  be  in- 
eoosolable  were  he  to  hSl  in  the  laws  of  hospiti^ty.  You  may  tmn  him 
out  of  lus  house,  leaTe  him  to  kick  his  heels  in  the  rain  or  son ;  yon  may 
npeet  his  carpets  and  pillows^  eat  him  out  <^  hoose  and  home,  founder  his 
horses  if  you  will,  and  he  will  not  utter  a  word  of  reproach;  he  regards 
you  as  his  Mnsafir,  or  g*uest;  Allah  has  seat  you,  and  whaieVsr  you  may 
do,  you  are  and  ever  wiU  be  welcome.  All  this  is  admirable :  but  if  a 
lif  ussalmaa  can  coQtri?e  to  perform  tiM  strict  letter  of  the  law  of  hos- 
pitality without  the  outlay  of  a  farthing,  or  even  by  gaining  money  in 
return,  then  good-by  to  Tirtue,  and  long  live  hypocrisy !  Tour  host  wiU 
overwhelm  you  with  attentions  as  long  as  you  are  in  his  house ;  bat  if, 
tm  your  departure,  you  do  not  pay  him  twen^r^old  the  worth  of  what 
he  has  giTsa  you,  he  will  wait  till  you  haye  qaitted  the  house  aad 
p«t  off  the  saered  duuacter  of  guest,  and  be  the  first  to  dirow  stoass 
atyjNL 

Themnfii's  hoose^  ISeo'sII  the  better  dass  residenoesin^this  country,  was 
oonposed  of  a  earp$  delogtM^  reserred  fwthe  women  and  children,  iad  aaa 
exterior  payilioa  oontaining  a  winter  and  summer  room,  and  some  sleep* 
ing  dens  for  the  serrants.  The  winter  room  was  wanned  by  a  ci^Mtal 
dumnej,  oo?ered  with  thick  carpets,  and  deeently  funushed  with  divans, 
cofgred  with  siOc  and  woollen  stuffii,  arranged  around  the  apartment  The 
flwnmer  saloon  contnned  a  fountain,  round  windi  curfnons  and  diTans 
were  arranged,  when  neeessary,  on  whidi  to  sit  or  sleep.  The  mufti,  a 
laan  of  ninety  years  of  age,  s<^  in  possession  of  several  wires,  the  eldest 
of  them  thirty  years  of  age,  and  children  from  the  nurses'  arms  up  to  the 
sexagenarian,  pro&ssed  an  extreme  dislike  ior  the  n<Hse,  confusion,  and 
dirt  of  die  haran*  He  went  there  during  the  day,  just  as  he  yisited  the 
stahle  to  admire  his  horses ;  but  he  always  slept  in  one  of  the  outer  rooms, 
according  to  the  season.  This  was  fortunate  for  the  princess,  for  the  old 
geotlemaii  argued,  hfartioriy  that  if  he  iriio  had  been  used  to  it  all  his 
hfe  eould  not  stand  tne  harem,  much  less  could  a  lady  fresh  from  all  the 
delights  of  Fraaghistan.  He  ther^re  offered  her  his  own  room,  wlueh 
she  gladly  accepted,  while  he  retired  to  the  summer  saloon,  preferring 
the  maen  fountain,  the  damp  floor,  and  the  draughts  of  air,  to  the  warm 
but  impure  atmosphere  of  the  harem. 

Possiblj  I  may  destroy  some  illosions  by  speaking  with  so  little  remet  of 
the  harems.  We  hare  read  descriptions  in  the  Arabian  Nights  and  other 
Oriental  stories :  we  have  becai  told  that  these  places  are  the  abode  of  beaal^ 
and  love :  we  are  authorised  in  belieying  that  the  descriptions  written,  though 
exaggerated  and  embeUished,  have  still  a  foundation  of  truth,  and  that  in  these 
my^^ioQS  retreats  all  the  marrels  of  art,  luxury,  magniftcenoe,  and  Yola{>tuous- 
ness  are  eomhined.  How  far  we  are  from  the  truth !  Ima^;ine  walls  blackened 
and  cracked,  ceilings  with  the  beams  gaping  and  ooTered  with  dost  and  spiders' 
webs,  sofas  torn  and  greasy,  portieres  in  tatters,  traces  of  tallow  and  oil  eyeiy- 
where.  When  I  entered  for  the  first  time  one  of  tiiese  charming  places  I  was 
disgusted,  but  the  mistresses  of  the  house  did  not  perceive  it.  Mirrors  being 
Tciy  scarce  in  these  countries,  the  ladies  bedisen  themselves  in  the  strangest 
possible  goise.  They  thrust  a  number  of  bejewelled  pins  into  printed  cotton 
imndkerchie£9  and  then  roll  them  round  their  heads.  They  pay  not  the  slightest 
attention  to  their  hair,  and  only  the  yerr  great  ladies  who  haye  risited  the 
capital  possess  combs.  As  for  tiie  many-cotoured  paints,  of  which  they  make  an 
unmoderate  use,  they  can  only  regulate  their  distribution  by  mutual  assistance. 
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and  as  the  women  Umg  in  the  same  honse  are  so  many  nyals,  the  great  Med 
is  to  render  them  ridicmons.  They  pat  yermilion  on  tueir  lips,  looge  on  taeir 
cheeks,  nose,  forehead,  and  chin,  white  wherever  there  is  a  vacancj,  and  htae 
round  their  eyes  and  under  their  nose.  Stranger  still  is  the  manner  in  whick  ihej 
paint  their  eyebrows.  They  are  doubtlessly  told  that,  to  be  beautifnl,  tlie  eye- 
brow should  form  a  lar^  arch,  and  they  haye  thence  concluded  that  the  lar^ 
the  arch  the  more  beautiful  is  the  eyebrow,  without  inquiring  whether  its  posstmn 
is  not  irreyocably  fixed  by  nature.  This  being  the  case,  they  allow  th^  eye- 
brows aU  the  space  between  the  temples,  and  paint  on  their  foreheads  two  im- 
mense arches,  which,  starting  from  the  top  of  the  nose,  run  across  the  forebefld. 
Some  young  eccentric  beauties  prefer  a  straight  line  to  a  cunre,  and  trace  a 
broad  olack  band  across  the  forehead;  but  these  are  exceptions. 

A  deplorable  effect  is  prodooed  by  this  painting,  combiDed  with  the 
indolence  and  want  of  cleanliness  among  Eastern  women.  Ea^  feminine 
face  is  a  yery  complicated  work  of  art,  which  cannot  be  renewed  every 
morning.  £yen  the  hands  and  feet,  painted  of  an  orange  colour,  fear  tihe 
action  of  water,  as  injurious  to  thar  beaaty.  The  multitude  of  diildrai 
and  aenrants,  especially  negresses,  who  people  the  harems,  and  ^  foot- 
ing of  equality  on  which  mistresses  and  senrants  liye,  are  also  aggrayating 
causes  of  the  general  want  of  cleanliness.  We  do  not  refw  to  this  children 
alone  as  predisposing  causes  of  dirt ;  but  just  imagine  for  a  moment  what 
would  be  the  state  of  our  drawing-rooms  if  our  cooks  and  kitchen-maids 
came  to  rest  from  their  labours  on  our  so&s  and  easy-chairs,  with  their 
feet  on  our  carpets  and  their  backs  against  our  walls.  Add  to  this  that 
window-panes  are  still  a  rarity  in  Asia,  that  the  majority  of  windows  are 
closed  with  oiled  paper,  and  that  whereyer  paper  is  yaluable  ihe  windows 
are  done  away  with,  and  the  ladies  content  themselyes  with  the  light 
penetrating  through  the  chimney,  which  is  more  than  sufiEi(»ent  to  smoke, 
drink  coffee,  and  whip  nauc^hty  children — the  only  occupaidoa  in  which 
the  mortal  bouris  of  Mussulman  belieyers  eyer  indulge.  It  must  not  be 
assumed,  however,  that  these  rooms  are  so  yery  gloomy.  As  the  booses 
are  neyer  more  than  one  story  high,  the  chimneys  neyer  ezt^Ml  beyond 
the  roo^  and,  being  yery  wide,  it  is  often  possible,  bj  bending,  to  see  the 
sky  aboye  them.  The  thing  most  wanting  in  these  rooms  is  fresh  air ; 
but  the  ladies  make  no  complaints  about  it.  Naturally  chilly,  and  unable 
to  warm  themselves  by  exercise,  they  stay  for  hours  crouching  over  the 
fire,  quite  regardless  of  the  risk  they  run  of  suffocation. 

The  Mufd  of  Tcherkess,  according  to  the  princess,  was  an  admirable 
specimen  of  a  Mussulman.  He  did  not  appear  more  than  saxty  years  of 
age ;  hb  back  was  slightly  bent,  but  that  was  rather  the  result  of  con- 
descension than  of  weakness,  and  he  wore  with  as  much  grace  as  nobifiW 
the  long  white  robe  and  red  pelisse  of  the  doctors  of  the  law.  Htf 
regular  features,  his  clear  and  transparent  skin,  his  blue  and  limpid  eye, 
his  long  white  and  flowing  beard  falling  to  his  chest,  his  broad  brow  sur- 
mounted by  a  white  or  green  turban,  would  serve  admirably  for  a  nnxfel 
of  Jacob  or  Abraham.  The  house  was  at  all  times  surrounded  hy 
devotees  of  every  age  and  condition,  who  came  to  kiss  the  hem  of  the 
holy  man's  garment,  asking  his  advice,  his  prayers,  or  his  alms,  and  who 
all  went  away  satisfied,  and  singing  the  praises  of  their  benefactor. 
When  surrounded  by  his  younger  children,  who  climbed  on  his  knees, 
hid  their  ruddy  faces  in  his  long  beard,  and  fell  asleep  in  his  arms,  it  was 
a  charming  sight  to  witness  him  smile  on  them  tenderly,  listen  to  theb 
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little  complaints,  exhort  them  to  study,  ftnd  go  through  the  alphabet 
with  them,  Thejprincess  was  lost  in  admiration  of  this  just  man,  and 
said  to  herself,  *'  Happy  the  people  that  still  possesses  such  men,  and  can 
appreciate  them  l**  A  conversation  she  had  with  the  mufd  rapidly  dis- 
illusionised her,  however,  and  we  purpose  to  produce  it  in  extenso,  as 
a  proof  of  the  just  stand-point  from  which  the  princess  regards  Eastern 
habits  and  mentis : 

The  old  man  was  seated,  holding  a  joxmg  chUd  on  either  knee.  I  asked  him 
if  he  had  several  wives.  He  replied,  "I  have  only  two  at  present,"  as  if 
ashamed  to  be  so  badly  provided;  then  he  added,  "Ton  will  see  them  to- 
morrow, and  wiU  not  be  satisfied  with  them  (here  he  made  a  movement  of 
disdain);  they  are  old  women  who  have  been  beautiful,  but  it  was  a  long 
time  ago." 

"What  age  are  they?"  I  asked. 

"I  cannot  tell  you,  exactly;  but  they  are  not  far  short  of  thirty." 

" Oh  yes !"  here  exclaimed  one  of  the  mufti's  servants.  "His  excellency  is 
not  the  man  to  content  himself  with  such  females,  and  he  will  soon  fill  up  the 
gaps  which  death  has  made  in  his  harem.  If  you  had  come  a  year  ago  you 
would  have  seen  a  woman  suited  for  his  exoellency,  but  she  bemg  dead,  he  wiU 
find  others,  you  need  not  fear." 

" But,"  I  asked  again,  "as  his  excellency  is  no  loncer  youngs  and  has  had,  as 
it  seems,  several  young  wives  always,  and  only  reffar&  them  as  such  to  the  age 
of  thirty,  I  calculate  that  during  the  course  of  his  long  life  he  must  have 
received  a  venr  considerable  num^r  into  his  harem." 

"Probably,   said  the  holy  man,  without  any  emotion. 

"  And  your  exoellenoy  has,  doubtless,  many  children  ?" 

The  peiriaroh  and  his  servant  looked  at  each  other  and  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh. 

"  Many  children  ?"  replied  the  master,  when  the  fit  of  mirth  had  passed  off, 
"I  reallv  believe  I  have ;  but  I  could  not  tell  you  the  number.  Sav,  Hassan," 
he  addea,  addressing  his  servant,  "  could  you  tell  me  how  many  chiloren  I  have, 
or  where  they  are  ?" 

"  Indeed  not.  His  excellency  has  them  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
and  in  all  the  districts  of  each  province ;  but  that  is  all  I  know,  and  I  would 
bet  that  my  master  is  not  wiser  than  I  am  on  that  point." 

"And  how  should  I  be ?"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

I  insisted,  for  my  patriarch  was  losing  my  esteem  rapidly,  and  I  wished  to 
open  Ins  whole  heart.  "These  children,"  1  continued,  "  how  are  they  brought 
up  ?  who  takes  care  of  them  P  at  what  age  are  they  separated  from  their  father  ? 
wnere  are  they  sent?  what  profession  do  they  follow;  what  are  their  means  of 
existence  P  and  by  what  sign  can  you  recognise  them  P" 

"  Oh !  I  may  be  mistaken,  like  any  one  else ;  but  that  is  of  slidit  importance. 
They  are  all  brought  up  by  me,  as  you  see.  I  am  educating  these  two,  until 
the  age  when  they  can  take  care  of  themselves.  The  girls  are  married,  or 
betrothed,  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  their  tenth  or  twelfth  year,  and  I  never 
hear  any  more  about  them.  The  boys  are  not  so  precocious,  they  cannot  walk 
alone  until  they  are  fourteen ;  but  then  I  give  them  a  letter  of  recommendation 
to  some  ^end  in  business ;  he  employs  them  himself  or  finds  them  a  place,  and, 
after  that,  I  wash  my  hands  of  them." 

"  And  you  do  not  see  them  again  ?"  I  went  on. 

"  How  do  I  know  P  I  receive  very  often  visits  from  people  who  call  themselvea 
my  sons,  and  who  may  be  so.  I  give  them  a  kind  greeting,  and  keep  them  for 
some  days  without  aslang  any  questions ;  but,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  they  see 
there  is  no  room  for  them  here,  and  nothing  for  them  to  do.  Their  mothers 
being  dead,  they  are  stran^rs  to  me.  Thus  they  go  away,  and  never  come  back 
any  more.  Others  arrive  m  their  place,  and  behave  in  the  same  way.  Nothmg 
could  be  better." 
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Imnoi]fet  fatiflfied.  "Bat/' Iwoiton, ''wetheBe  pBettycfaUieiijm 
0B1LOW  oarcasmg  destined  to  nndeigo  the  saine  treatmeit?" 

"CertainlT.'* 

"Yott  wllf  separate  from  them  when  they  are  ten  or  fourteen  years  of  age  f 
Yon  will  not  be  anxious  as  to  what  becomes  of  them  ?  You  will  neTer  see 
them  again,  perhaps?  AnH  jf  they  do  come  back  yon  will  treat  tiiem  as 
strsngeis,  and  see  ihem  go  away  for  ever,  without  eiring  them  one  of  tlioae 
IdiBses  of  which  you  are  so  prodigal  to-day?  What  wiU  become  of  you  preaeHlif 
in  yonr  desolate  house,  when  uie  voice  of  your  children  no  longer  leaounm 
throu^itr 

I  was  beginning  to  grow  animated,  and  my  friend  did  not  understand  me. 
The  servant,  however,  seizing  the  sense  of  my  last  words,  hastened  to  reassure 
me  as  to  the  future  isolation  of  his  revered  master. 

"  Oh  no/*  he  said,  "  when  these  children  are  grown  up  his  exedfem^  wiR 
have  others  quite  small.  You  may  safely  trust  to  nim  m  that  matter:  he  will 
not  allow  ai^  frdlureu" 

Hereupon  master  and  servant  burst  out  laug^iing  onoe  more. 

The  old  man  had,  however,  remarked  that  the  effect  produced  on  hia 
gWBibj  this  oonfedfttkm  wm  not  to  his  advantage,  and  he  was  anzioaa 
to  retain  her  esteem.  Hence  he  commenced  a  long  diaeoorse  about  the 
inooirrenienoes  of  too  laive  a  family,  and  the  impoasilHlity  of  learmg^ 
and  bringing  up  thoroughly  all  the  children  bom,  especiuly  dmii^  a 
fife  so  long  as  his.  The  tone  of  this  apology  was  perfectly  aerioas,  but 
the  argument  was  so  odious  and  absurd  that  the  piinoeas  was  repeatedly 
on  the  point  of  interrupting  lum.  At  any  rate^  she  sang  her  mental 
paKnade  as  thus :  ^'  Uiuiappy  the  people  among  whom  such  aien  axe 
honoured  as  models  of  virtue  !"  The  next  day  the  prinoeas  received  a 
vint  £nm  tfie  principal  spouse  of  the  patriardi.  She  was  a  handaome 
virufo,  frigbtfrdly  bedaubed  with  red  and  black;  as  for  white,  it  was  eer- 
taii^  there,  but  could  not  be  detected.  The  princess  returned  the  vin^ 
and  £ound  the  hostess  surrounded  by  all  the  ladies  of  the  town,  who  paid 
aandnous  oonrt  to  hei^  which  she  accepted  graciously,  as  dne  to  her  posi- 
tion. Thus  terminated  their  aoquaintanee,  and  the  prinoesB  soon  afier  mi 
off  on  her  travels  once  more. 

At  Csssarea,  the  princess  accepted  the  hospitality  of  a  ridi  Armenian 
merdumt^  father  of  a  numerous  family.  His  eldest  daughter,  already  a 
wife  and  mother,  had  come  to  reside  with  her  parents  durag  tlie  abscaiee 
of  her  husband  on  business  matters.  Several  relations  established  in  the 
pKHrinee  had  assembled  round  the  rich  merchant  to  enjc^  4iie  last  days  of 
the  canuval  and  the  eonsequent  pleasures.  The  dixee  or  fear  rooms  that 
eompoae  a  house  in  this  part  of  the  world  were  crammed  widi  women, 
nrls,  and  children,  dressed  as  if  fer  a  ball,  from  morning  till  night,  and 
mm  nigbt  till  morning,  for  no  one  in  the  Elast  dreams  of  undressinfif  to 
go  to  bed.  This  is  not  so  inconvenient  for  the  rich,  who  can  change  meir 
attire  during  the  course  of  the  day,  but  the  effects  are  de^dorable  fer  the 
poor,  who  keep  the  same  dress  on  for  a  month  -or  man.  The  amuse- 
ments todc  plaoe  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  which  commnnieated  with 
each  other  by  small  staircases  or  ladders,  and  thus  formed  a  sofiof  nudilic 
walk,  where  they  were  sheltered  fr*om  any  foreign  invasion.  The  Arme- 
man  population  of  Caesarea  remained  on  the  roofs  from  daybreak  till 
nightnll  in  their  handsomest  clothes.  The  men  display  their  luxury  in 
the  beauty  of  their  furs,  but  the  ladies  have  not  such  limited  ideas.  They 
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lib  aU  Onntal  w«lleI^  irida  tnnifen,  k)Ofe  rolwf  optD^ 

I  to  MMUEB  MMMA  SOT  VM  puffio^  01  wB  tlOUSOMy  fO^OIU  booioeSy  pvt  OH 

one  over  the  other,  oiwtuSa  and  rariowi  ooloon,  a  scarf  round  the  waiat, 
a  fiBBy  dMir  hair  riaited  aad  hangings  and  ootna  embiOMkied  oyer  alL 
The  Armeoiaa  ladiei  of  Caasarea  are  dietiagaished  for  the  delieacj  and 


rmony  of  the  eobnri  of  tiheir  stufi,  the  liehnen  and  good  taate  of  the 
ifaradeiy  inth  whidi  dieir  bodioet  are  ooTered,  and  the  atyle  of  weaiinff 
their  haic  They  do  not  roll  roond  their  heads  tiiote  fnghtfiil  printed 
eoitoB  haadkexchiefr  of  whidi  SwitMiland  aends  thousands  aanoally  to 
AmtL  The  top  of  the  fei  and  die  tassel  are  emhroiderod  in  gold,  and 
sometiines  in  pearis.  The  hair  forms  a  doaen  to  fifteen  nlaits  of  eqnal 
ki^gihy  -hvi  hem  the  gold  omns  are  not  rsetrioted  to  the  enol  of  the  plaitSi 
thej  are  s^wn  on  a  hlaok  ribbon  which  is  placed  on  the  phdts,  half  way 
between  the  neck  and  the  waist,  fbrming  a  brilliant  semicirole,  which 
oontrasts  singularly  with  the  daric  colour  of  the  hair.  A  profusion  of 
sequins  also  oofws  the  fiont  of  the  fea,  ftdhng  on  the  forehead.  Odiers 
aae  attached  to  the  ears,  or  form  a  cmiass  to  the  neck,  chest,  and  arms. 
(Nher  emaments  also  fistd  a  place  among  these  coins.  Bouquets  of  din* 
monds  are  placed  round  die  lei,  or  on  die  front  bandeaux  of  the  hab; 
hffooches  of  nrecions  atones,  collars  or  chains  of  pearls  are  stretAad 
agrese  the  hodwe  under  die  bosom,  or  pass  beneadi  the  chin  from  one 
ear  to  the  odier.  The  daughters  of  the  rich  are  the  most  asagnifioendT 
adamed,  fortfaeyeaiTy,in£efonnof  jewellery,  dieir  entire  dowry,  whica 
frequently  aaMNmts  to  yety  considerable  sums.  It  is  true,  that  after  n 
6w  years  of  maeriage  tlie  eomi  dtminidi  in  number,  whidi  leads  the 
princess  to  belieye  diat  yomig  ladies  in  the  East  do  not  haye  thev  fortunes 
tied  down  so  securely  as  is  the  case  among  ourselyes.  And  now  for  dia 
amusement  diese  ambulating  jewellers'  shops  are  indulged  with : 

There  is  only  one  dance  ihrong4i  the  whole  Ottoman  Empire ;  ifc  is  the  same 
for  the  Tuiks,  the  Ar;^  for  all  tne  Mnssnlman  nations  scattered  oyer  its  teni- 
tory;  it  is  the  same  for  the  Greeks  and  Aim^iians  sobjeot  to  the  SuUime  Porte : 
and  this  imiyersal  dance  scarcely  deseryes  the  name  of  a  dance.  Two  persona 
of  the  same  sex,  but  always  dr^sed  as  women,  stand  opposite  each  other,  hold* 
ing  castanets,  if  they  haye  them,  or  two  wooden  spoons  to  serye  as  sneh; 
sometimes  nothing  at  all.  But  the  moyement  of  the  nngers  and  the  pantomime 
of  the  castanets  are  de  rwueur.  The  two  dancers  oend  and  extend  their 
arms,  move  their  hips  rapidl^,  balance  the  upper  part  of  the  body  more  gen%^ 
and  li^jMy  sway  their  feet  without  raising  tnem  from  the  noimd.  While  oon- 
tinaing  these  different  c(mtortions,  they  advance,  fall  back,  turn  (m  their  heehr 
and  round  their  vis-ii-vis,  what  time  the  music,  usaalljr  composed  of  a  tambom; 
a  drum,  or  a  shepherd's  pipe,  marks  the  measure  as  it  grows  more  rapid.  As 
for  the  Eiaoefubess  of  dus  danoe  I  can  say  nothing,  but  its  indecency  at  (muni 
strikes  the  most  inexperienced  eye. 

The  princess  had  a  terrible  ordeal  to  undergo  in  passing  through  die 
Giaour  Dagfada,  or  Mountains  of  the  Giaour,  for  the  Pasha  of  Adana  had 
told  her  that  the  bey  of  that  country  was  a  mauvais  sujet  Still,  not 
being  easily  intimidated,  she  would  not  alter  her  route,  and  found  to  her 
joy  the  peril  greatly  exaggerated.  The  bey  bdiayed  as  a  p;endemaii 
should,  sent  an  escort  to  meet  her,  and  gave  her  apartments  m  his  own 
hoose.  During  her  stay  here,  she  had  further  occasion  to  study  the 
peculiarities  of  harem  life,  and  we  shall  borrow  a  few  pages  on  diis  inte« 
seatiag  subject  widiout  apology. 
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The  word  harem  is  of  very  varied  ngnificanoe.  There  tie  the  hmrenw 
of  the  poor,  of  the  middle  classes,  of  the  great  lord;  the  provincial  harem, 
and  the  town  harem;  the  harem  of  the  young  man  and  of  the  old,  of  the 
pious  Mussulman  who  regrets  the  old  regime,  and  of  the  young  loeptic 
who  admires  reform  and  wears  a  frock*coat.  Each  of  these  has  its  pwu* 
liar  character,  hut  the  least  strange  of  all,  and  bearing  the  nearest  Bmmtr 
to  the  Christian  manage,  is  that  of  the  poor  countryman.  Hie  peasant^s 
wife,  compelled  to  work  in  the  fields  and  go  to  roancet,  is  not  imprisoned 
within  the  walls  of  her  harem,  and  even  when  the  house  is  divided  into 
two  rooms  (which  is  rare),  one  of  which  is  theoretically  reserved  for  the 
women,  men  are  not  rigorously  banished  from  it.  It  is  seldom  that  a 
peasant  marries  several  wives,  and  it  only  happens  in  exceptional  eases, 
as  when  an  inferior  marries  his  master's  wiaow,  an  event  which  only 
occurs  when  the  lady  is  no  longer  of  an  ag^  to  aspire  to  a  morebxilKant 
match.  The  servant,  finding  himself  richer  than  of  yore,  and  after  some 
years  of  conjugal  fidelity  discovering  that  time  has  progressed  more  n^pidly 
for  his  wife  tl^  himself,  he  profits  by  his  fortune  to  give  her  a  com- 
panion more  to  his  taste.  With  this  exception,  the  life  of  a  Tnridsh 
peasant  resembles  that  of  a  Christian  peasant,  and  might  often  Bare  as  a 
model  to  the  latter.  Fidelity  being  equal,  the  advanta^  rests  with  the 
Turk,  for  fidelity  is  not  imposed  on  him  by  any  relinous  or  dvil  law, 
nor  by  custom,  and  he  always  treats  his  wife  kindly.  He  loves  his  com- 
panion like  a  father  and  a  loret;  he  never  vexes  hear  purposely  and 
Toluntarily,  and  he  will  put  up  with  anything  from  her  through  the  love 
he  bears  her.  His  wife  rapidly  ages  through  unhealthy  and  coarse  food, 
and  her  numerous  accouchements,  in  which  she  has  no  surgical  skill  to 
aid  her.  The  following  is  a  touching  instance  of  the  fidelity  and  affisc* 
tion  to  which  we  allude: 

*'  You  must  love  your  husband  dearly/'  I  said  one  day  to  an  old  woman,  blind 
and  paralytic,  whom  her  husband,  a  noble  old  man,  brought  to  me  in  the  hope 
that  I  coold  restore  her  sight  and  activity.  She  had  come  seated  astride  on  a 
donkey,  which  her  husband  led.  He  had  then  taken  her  in  his  arms,  and  laid 
her  on  a  bench  at  my  door  with  all  the  care  of  a  mother  for  her  child.  **  You 
must  love  your  husband  dearly?"  I  said. 

''  I  should  like  to  have  my  sight,"  she  replied. 

I  looked  at  the  husband,  he  smiled  sorrowfully,  but  without  a  shadow  ol  ill- 
will 

"  Poor  woman !"  he  said,  passing  the  back  of  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  "  her 
blindness  renders  her  very  wretched.  She  cannot  grow  used  to  it.  But  you 
will  restore  her  sight,  Beyzad^  ?" 

When  I  shook  my  head,  and  prepared  to  protest  mv  impotence,  he  plucked 
at  my  dress,  as  a  si^  to  be  silent.    '*  Have  you  any  children  P"  I  then  asked. 

''  1  had  one,  but  it  died  a  long  time  affo." 

''And  how  is  it  you  did  not  take  another  wife,  healthier  and  stronger,  to  bear 
you  children  ?** 

"  Ah !  that  is  easily  said ;  but  this  poor  creature  would  have  been  j;ricved, 
and  that  would  have  prevented  me  from  beins  happy  with  another,  even  if  I  had 
children.  You  see,  Beyzad^h,  we  cannot  nave  everything  in  this  worid.  I 
have  a  wife  I  have  loved  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  shall  not  make  another 
choice." 

Let  us  now  enter  the  harem  of  a  bourgeois,  or  small  country  gentle- 
man. This  is  generally  situated  on  the  first  floor  over  the  stables,  and  ia 
reached  by  a  wormeaten  and  filthy  staircase.     It  consists  of  four  rooms, 
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one  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  lord  of  the  house  with  his  Cynthia  of  the 
hour.  The  other  rooms  are  giyen  up  to  what  is  here  called  the  family. 
Women,  children,  guests  of  the  female  sex,  slaves  of  the  master  or  mis- 
tress, compose  the  population  of  the  harem.  In  the  East  there  are  no 
beds  properly  so  called,  nor  rooms  specially  devoted  to  rest.  Large 
trunks  contain  during  the  day  the  piles  of  mattresses,  cushions,  and 
caipets.  At  night,  each  inhabitant  of  the  harem  takes  out  what  she 
wants  in  the  shape  of  bed-furniture,  which  she  lays  down  in  any  odd 
comer.  When  one  room  is  full,  the  late  comers  establish  themselves  in  the 
others,  and  those  who  cannot  fiud  shelter  elsewhere  go  to  the  corridor  on 
the  staircase.  Nothing  is  so  unpleasant  to  European  eyes  as  to  see  these 
ladies  rise  in  the  morning  with  their  clothes  all  crumpled  and  hair 
dishevelled.  The  principal  object  of  a  Turkish  husband  being  to  have  the 
largest  number  of  children  possible,  all  his  domestic  life  is  subordinate  to 
this  consideration.  If  a  woman  remain  childless  two  or  three  years  she 
is  straightway  dismissed ;  her  husband  substitutes  for  her  a  more  fruitful 
companion.  No  one  pays  any  attention  to  the  grief  and  jealousy  of  the 
deserted  fair  one;  but  we  are  bound  to  add  that  if,  instead  of  weeping 
and  lamenting,  she  thinks  proper  to  get  rid  of  her  rival  in  any  way,  no 
one  will  trouble  about  the  fate  of  the  latter.  Hence,  there  are  no  crea- 
tures more  degraded  than  Turkish  women  of  the  middle  class,  and  their 
character  is  betrayed  by  their  faces.  It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  as  to  their 
beauty,  for  their  cheeks,  lips,  eyebrows,  and  eyelids  are  disfigured  by 
thick  layers  of  paint  applied  without  taste  or  stint ;  their  shape  is  ruined 
by  the  ridiculous  cut  of  their  clothes,  and  they  conceal  their  hair  under  a 
pece  of  goat-skin  punted  dark  orange.  The  expression  of  their  face 
evinces  at  once  stupidity,  coarse  sensuality,  hypocrisy,  and  harshness. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  religious  or  moral  principles.  Their 
children  occupy  and  weary  them  at  the  same  time  ;  they  care  for  them 
as  the  stepping-stone  by  which  to  gain  their  husband's  ftivour,  but  any 
idea  of  maternal  duty  is  strange  to  them  ;  the  proof  of  this  is  found  in 
the  frequency  of  miscarriage,  which  these  women  bring  on  without  con- 
cealment, whenever  the  birth  of  a  child  does  not  meet  their  views.  Here 
is  a  case  in  point : 

About  a  fortnight  before  my  departure  for  Aogora  (writes  the  princess)  the 
chief  of  a  brotheniood  of  dervishes,  established  in  a  small  town  not  far  from  my 
residence,  came  to  ask  me  for  medicine  for  his  daughter,  who  was  attacked  by 
certain  weaknesses  whidi  appeared  to  me  so  many  symptoms  of  grossesse.  •  I 
expressed  my  opinion  to  the  venerable  personage,  who  replied  with  a  graceful 
smile  that  his  daughter  did  not  wish  to  have  a  child.  "  Whether  she  wish  it  or 
no,"  I  replied,  "she  will  have  to  put  up  with  it."  "  Impossible,  my  dear  lady,'* 
said  the  old  man;  ''her  husband  has  gone  to  join  the  army,  and  my  daughter  is 
quite  determined  not  to  have  any  chDdren  before  his  return."  I  immediately 
told  the  dervish  I  did  not  understand  him.  The  old  gentleman  appeared  embar- 
rassed, and  while  scratching  his  ear,  began  some  explanation;  when  one  of  my 
people^  who  was  present  to  act  as  interpreter  if  reauired,  said  angrily  to  the 
old  man,  "Did  i  not  tell  you  to  be  quiet  about  such  matters  to  my  mistress  ? 
the  Christians  of  the  West  will  not  lend  themselves  to  such  arrangements,  and 
you  will  gain  nothing."  These  words  having  enlightened  me,  I  assured  the  old 
gentleman  he  was  wasting  his  time,  and  that  he  mi^t  as  well  ask  me  for  poison ; 
but  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  ^tting  rid  of  him.  He  continually  returned 
to  bis  great  argument,  that  hisson-m-law  had  joined  the  army,  and,  besides,  tliat 
his  daughter's  resolution  was  known  and  approved  by  her  husband.  Fortunately 
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£or  him,  and  perhaps  for  myself,  the  excellent  fiither  did  not  nndecBteid  the  ie> 
marks  I  made ;  so  ne  qaitted  me  after  giying  me  his  hleasing,  asBiiniiff  me  of  hk 
tender  friendship,  and  begging  me  to  rcS&ect  over  the  matter  ne  had  a&ed  of  mo, 
Snch  transactions  occur  aaiiy,  and  do  not  offend  anybod/s  conscience. 

If  the  mothers  do  not  experience  any  true  tendemefls  for  their  childien, 
the  latter  care  very  little  for  it  The  boys  n^gard  theb  mothers  as  ie»> 
vants ;  they  give  them  orders,  reproach  them  for  their  indolence  ani 
ugliness,  and  do  not  always  confine  themselyes  to  words.  As  for  nodesly, 
that  yimn  charm  of  early  youth,  it  exists  nether  for  the  childreo  nor 
those  who  surround  them ;  all  these  women  dress  and  undress  before  their 
youngest  sons,  and  the  most  improper  remarks  are  made  in  their  presmce. 
The  children  despise  their  mothers ;  and  this  lifo  in  common^  which  causes 
ihem  to  lose  the  respect  for  thdr  parents,  is  a  sad  preparation.  The 
rivalry  for  power  agitatmg  the  mother  is  a  source  of  animosity,  envy, 
malice,  pride,  and  anger  for  the  children.  "  My  mother  is  move  beauti- 
ful— ^more  rich — ^younger — she  was  bom  at  Stamboul !"  Such  are  the 
boasts  of  these  children  when  they  wish  to  humiliate  those  they  call  their 
brothers. 

The  family  of  the  Constantinopolitan  Turk  who  associates  with  Franks 
or  has  visited  Europe  does  not  offer  the  same  repulsive  ^"tt^"-**^ 
of  inmiorality  and  naive  turpitude ;  but,  with  only  very  fow  excep- 
tions, the  silk  and  brocade  too  often  conceal  a  hideous  skeietoo.  The 
ladies  in  the  first-class  harems  do  not  wear  their  tumbled  dress  for  a 
week  or  a  month.  Each  morning,  on  quitting  their  sumptuous  cooehes^ 
tibey  doff  their  eannents  and  put  on  firesh  ones.  Thar  robes,  their 
trousers,  and  then:  scarfs  are  of  Lyons  manufacture,  and  though  only 
tibe  refuse  is  sent  to  the  East,  it  produces  a  very  brilliant  e&ci  when 
surroundinc;  the  magnificent  form  of  a  Georgian  or  Cimunriau.  But 
now  a  word  about  md  hii  denixens,  of  whom  the  priooess  gives  a  veiy 
different  account  from  that  hitherto  acc^ted ; 

A  word  here  about  the  two  races  thi^  represent  to  our  inexpcrieooed  inu^ 
nation  the  prototype  of  feminine  beauty.  Tall,  strong,  of  good  shapes  with  a 
brilliant  complexion,  masses  of  black  and  glisteainff  hair,  a  noble  and  massive 
brow,  an  aquiline  nose,  immense  widely-opened  olack  eyes,  vermilion  Ims, 
modedled  like  those  of  the  Greek  statues  of  the  best  ag^  pearfy  teeth,  a  roumed 
chin,  and  a  perfect  facial  ooloui>-sudi  is  the  Georgian  woman.  I  reaUj  ad- 
mire the  women  of  this  race;  then,  ^idien  I  have  admired  that  sufidoitly,  I 
turn  my  head  and  look  at  them  no  more,  for  I  am  certain  to  find  them,  when- 
ever I  please,  exaetlv  as  I  left  them,  without  a  smile  man  or  iess,  witlraut  the 
slightest  variation  of  fiace.  If  a  duld  be  bom  to  them  or  die,  whether  ^bm 
lord  adore  or  detest  them,  ^Hiether  their  rival  trinmph  or  b  banished,  the  £m«s 
of  the  Gecffdan  women  never  give  a  sign.  Only  years  can  produce  an  altera- 
tion in  this  face  of  marble.  The  Circassian  woman  has  neither  the  same  advan- 
tages nor  the  same  defects.  She  is  a  northern  beauty,  reminding  me  of  the 
blonde  and  sentimental  girls  of  Germany ;  but  the  resemolanoe  does  not  extoid 
beyond  the  exterior.  The  Circassians  are  generally  bkmdes :  th«ir  oHaplexion 
is  deliciously  fresh,  their  eyes  are  bhie,  grey,  or  sreen,  and  their  featuresL 
thouffh  delicate  and  gpcelnl,  are  irregular.  While  the  Georgian  is  stupid  and 
hanehtv,  the  Circassian  is  fedse  and  crafw.  The  one  is  capable  of  dmiviBg 
her  loro,  the  other  of  causing  him  to  die  ot  emuL 

^  The  most  revesting  feature  connected  with  Turiddi  domestk;  instita- 
tions  is  die  miniature  harem  of  sons  of  great  houses.  These  duldien, 
lads  of  nine  to  twelve  years  of  age,  possess  little  slaves  of  their  owu  ag«y 
or  nearly  so^  with  whom  they  parody  the  manners  of  their  fathers. 
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These  jomig  Tietims  hoe  pass  a  horrible  apprentieeehip  to  the  life  timt 
is  reserved  for  tiiem,  for  nothing  is  more  cniel  than  a  ba^  edoeated 
diild,  and  the  bmtal  depraritj  of  a  debauc^ied  old  man  is  foimd  at  the 
other  extremity  of  life.  Omr  authoress  assures  us  that  she  has  seen 
these  embryo  pashas  beat,  kick,  scratch,  and  maltreat  a  whole  flock  of 
little  girls,  who  hardly  dared  to  cxy,  while  the  young  tiger  licked  his 
lips  and  smiled  a  jpecoliar  smile.  Strange  to  say,  though,  the  natural 
Tntk  is  a  yery  difirerent  animal,  and  this  emel  duld  will  probably  be- 
come a  very  respectable  man  when  he  attains  the  i^  when  he  can  play 
bis  part  without  too  much  exertion.  With  these  preliminary  remarks 
we  are  sufficiently  au  fait  to  die  subject  to  accompany  Ifadame  la 
Princesse  into  the  harem  of  Mustuk  Bey,  Prince  of  the  Jkfonntains  of 
tiie  Giaour. 

The  hierarehy  is  always  req>eeted  in  the  harems,  and  though  Mnstuk 
Bey  might  be  a  Sardanapalos,  and  might  be  deeply  in  love  with  some 
oiher  one  of  h»  wires,  he  could  only  hold  his  lerees  in  the  room  of  the 
&8t  wife  (in  date).  She  was  a  curious  object,  according  to  the  princess's 
account,  and  hore  a  striking  resemUance  to  a  retired  tifi;ht-rope  danoer. 
^Hiis  sultana  had  been  very  beautifol,  and  the  beauty  bad  not  entirety 
disappeared :  hor  complexion  offered  a  curious  mixture  of  sai^ura  and  a 
series  of  layers  of  paint,  beneath  which  the  original  skin  was  not  visiUe. 
Her  large  sea-green  eyes  looked  like  reservoirs  placed  bek>w  tiie  lachry- 
mal riaad  to  reoeive  the  tonenU  destined  to  poor  horn  Aem.  Her 
mouw,  large  and  well  nuMlelled,  di^layed  teeth  stttl  admirably  white, 
bat  too  &r  apart,  and  her  gums  were  unhealthily  red.  She  apptaeDiij 
disdained  the  goatHddn  corerine  for  the  head,  and  wore  her  own  hair, 
dyed  of  an  orange  red.  Her  oress  was  carefiDlty  arraoffed,  and  filmed 
a  striking  contrast  with  that  of  ha*  children,  who  were  cueoed  like  Ktde 
beggars.  As  lon^  as  her  husband  was  present  she  seemed  as  timid  as  a 
newly-married  bride,  covering  her  face  with  her  veil  or  her  hand,  or  any- 
thing within  reach,  and  only  replying  in  monosyllables.  She  turned 
her  nose  to  the  wall,  and  suppr^sed  Tittle  nervous  bursts  of  laughter: 
she  seemed  ready  to  cry  at  any  moment ;  in  short,  performed  iH  the 
manoeuvres  by  which  Eastern  husbands  are  so  flattered.  The  bey  soon 
quitted  the  room,  and  then  the  lady  talked  without  reserve,  and  began 
maJdng  pertinent  inquiries  about  Prankish  manners  and  customs,  vHboeh 
caused  toe  princess  to  suspect  she  was  not  so  stupid  as  her  husband  made 
her  out  to  be.  The  conversation  was  internipted,  however,  by  the 
entrance  of  the  bey's  three  other  wives :  two  of  them  appeared  to  be 
sisters,  and  had  a  swarm  of  diildren  at  their  heels :  the  thud  deserves  a 
more  detailed  description : 

Behind  these  two  women  a  face  remained  hnmbly  in  the  shade,  on  which  my 
eyes  were  at  once  fixed,  and  remained  so,  in  spite  of  the  manoBnvres  executed  by 
the  other  sultanas  to  distract  my  attention.  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  so 
beaatifol  a  face.  This  woman  wore  a  long  trailing  robe  of  red  satin,  open  at 
the  breast,  whidi  was  lightly  veiled  by  a  chemise  of  silk  gauae,  with  wide 
sleeves  hanging  bebw  the  elbow.  Her  head-dress  was  that  S  the  Torcomaas, 
and  to  form  an  idea  of  it  you  most  imagine  a  complication,  an  infinite  molti- 
nlicity  of  turbans  placed  one  above  the  other,  and  rising  to  an  inaccessible 
height.  There  were  in  it  red  scarfs  rolled  six  or  seven  times  around,  and 
forming  a  tower  after  the  fashion  of  the  goddess  Ojhde:  handkerdiiefs  of  aU 
odours  crossing  the  scarfs,  rising  or  descending  without  anr  settled  jpurpose, 
and  forming  quaint  arabesques;  yards  of  fine  mnslin  eavebping  wiik  thdr 
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transparent  whiteness  a  part  of  the  scaffolding,  carefollv  framing  in  the  brow; 
and  falling  in  rich  and  light  folds  along  the  cheeks,  ronnd.  the  neck,  and  on  the 
chest.  Cnains  of  gold,  or  small  sequins  run  on  a  slrinj^,  or  again,  diamond  pins, 
were  visible  between  the  folds,  and  gave  them  a  certam  stabuity  which  it  would 
have  been  unreasonable  to  demand  of  such  slight  stuff.  Little  feet  that  seemed 
chiselled  out  of  marble  appeared  and  disappeared  under  the  long  satin  robe, 
while  arms  and  hands,  such  as  I  had  never  seen  befor^  shook  an  inmdte  number 
of  bracelets  and  rings,  whose  weight  could  not  be  trifling.  All  this  formed  an 
ensemble  at  once  strange  and  graceful,  but  all  disappeared  suddenly  after 
noticine  the  face  of  the  wearer,  it  was  so  sinj^^ularly  boE^utiful  that  I  despair  of 
being  aole  to  describe  it,  for  how  could  I  give  a  person  who  has  not  contem- 
plated it  an  idea  of  such  a  charming  chef  (TcBuvre  of  nature,  such  a  ravisiung 
mixtiure  of  grace  and  timidity  ? 

The  princess  noticed  that  ibis  lovely  lady  was  not  accompanied  by  her 
children,  and  soon  turned  to  ask  why  she  had  not  brought  them?  She 
made  no  reply,  but  the  others  told  her,  with  evident  satis&ction,  that  she 
had  none.  The  princess  returned  to  the  charge,  and  presumed  that  the 
fiiur  Turcoman's  children  were  dead  ;  but  the  mree  harpies  shouted,  with 
a  loud  burst  of  laughter,  '<  that  she  never  had  any."  The  tears  rolled 
down  the  unhappy  girl's  cheeks,  for  nothing  is  so  spumed,  despised,  and 
desolate  as  a  barren  woman  in  the  East.  It  is  doubtlessly  moumftii  to 
have  children  and  lose  them,  but  others  may  come  to  take  their  place. 
Besides,  a  mother  who  has  lost  her  children  is  not  the  less  a  great  lady: 
her  social  and  domestic  position  remains  the  saAie ;  she  is  respected,  ad- 
nured,  perhaps  loved  ;  she  has  no  cause  to  blush.  But  not  to  give  birth 
to  children  is  a  true  misfortune,  one  of  the  greatest  that  can  happen  to  a 
woman ;  let  her  be  beautiful,  let  her  be  charming,  let  her  be  adored — 
even  if  she  have  brought  her  husband  the  monev  he  is  squandering, 
if  imperial  blood  run  in  her  veins  and  her  husband  be  only  a  porter — so 
soon  as  her  sterility  is  established,  an  Oriental  woman  is  ruined  without 
redemption.  Better  for  her  to  die  than  live  the  life  of  humiliation,  in- 
sult, and  neglect  that  awaits  her. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  princess's  stay  in  the  hazem,  she  could 
not  induce  the  poor  girl  to  reply  to  a  single  question ;  nor  was  it  till  she 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  that  she  came  up  to  her  and  said,  "  Lady, 
remain  yet  a  while,  for  I  love  you  gready."  The  princess  hardly  knew 
how  to  account  for  her  reserve,  whether  to  ascribe  it  to  timidity  or 
stupidity;  but  she  evidently  rather  inclines  to  the  latter,  and  from  the 
opinion  she  was  compelled  to  form  of  Turkish  women  from  her  inter- 
course with  them,  we  can  hardly  blame  her.  On  returning  to  the  bey, 
the  princess  paid  him  some  florid  compliments,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
country,  on  the  beauty  of  his  wives,  more  especially  distinguishing  the 
Turcoman  lady  ;  but  he,  too,  in  his  turn,  condemned  her  by  saying,  in  a 
.~<^nfidential  tone,  ^'  She  has  no  children." 

Our  self-appointed  task  is  ended ;  for,  after  leaving  the  mountains  of 
the  Giaour,  Madame  la  Princesse  entered  Christian  society,  and  we  ob- 
tain no  more  revelations  of  harem  life.  To  those  of  our  readers,  how- 
ever, who  would  like  to  know  more  of  her  travels — ^how  she  was  cheated 
by  consuls,  how  she  lay  sick  of  a  fever,  how  she  fell  among  thieves, 
how  she  visited  Jericho  beyond  Jordan — in  short,  how  she  went  through 
the  stereotyped  experiences  of  all  travellers  in  the  East — we  can  only 
say.  Procure  the  book  for  yourselves,  and  take  our  word  that  the  time 
devoted  to  its  perusal  will  not  be  thrown  away. 
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▲  MEDLBY. 
XV. 

*  Dbath  akd  his  bbothsr  Slbsp:''*-Thb  FntST  Mam's  Fibst  Slbbp^Appihitt 

BBOOOXISBD  BT  THB  AnCIEVTB — MOMTAIOMB  —  GeOBGB  HbBBBBT  —  GbOBOB 

Chafmah — Shaksfbabb— Sib  Thomas  Oybbbubt— Jbbemt  Tatlob— Colb- 
BiDOB — ^Tbnktson — WiLSON.  Slbep  AND  Death  gokfoundbd  :— Abtibaous 
AND  Imoobk — Hbnbt  IY.  Ain>  Pbibcb  Hal  ~  Juliet — Gbetbt  and  his 
Davohtbb— Thouas  Hood  at  Coblbntz — ^Mbs.  Bbownino  on  a.  SLBBFora 
Child* 

Jam  retb  ridetls,  nihil  esse  Morti  tarn  simile,  qulun  Somnmn. 

CiCBBO,  de  SenedMUf  XXIL 
By  him  \aj  heavy  Sleepe,  the  cosin  of  Death, 
flat  on  the  ground,  and  still  as  any  stone, 
A  yery  coipse,  save  yielding  forth  a  hreatiL  .  .  . 

Bagbyillb,  Lobd  Buckhubst:  Indnf^htif  st  XLI. 

For  next  to  Death  is  Sleepe  to  be  compared; 
Therefore  his  house  is  unto  his  annext 

Spbnsbb  :  Fame  QueenSt  JL  7, 25. 

O  ihon  soft  natural  death !  that  art  joint  twin 
Tb  sweetest  slumber  1 

John  Whbstkb:  The  WkUe  DenU. 

Come,  Sornnus,  with  th^  potent  charms, 
And  seize  this  captire  m  thy  arms.  .  .  • 
All  are  alike,  who  liye  bv  breath, 
In  thee,  and  in  thy  brother  Death. 

Philonax  LoysKiN:  Andremcue  (}Ml^ 

How  wonderftd  is  Death, 
Death  and  his  brother  Sleep! 
One,  pale  as  yonder  waning  moon. 
With  lips  of  lurid  blue ; 
The  other,  rosr  as  the  mom 
When,  throned  on  ocean's  ware, 
It  blushes  o'er  the  worid  s 
Yet  both  so  passing  wonderM ! 

Shbllbt:  Queei^Mab. 
It  was  a  dream.  .  .  . 
But  who  conducted  me?    That  gentle  Power 
Gentle  as  Death,  Death's  brother. 

Landob:  LattFrmtiffmOldTree, 

Though  Death  should  grimly  stalk  into  the  house, 
And  stand  beside  the  slumber  of  a  child. 
Think  you  that  gazing  on  its^mimic  self. 
Sleep,  beautiful  and  wondrous,  in  the  crib. 
His  owlish  eyes  would  not  wing  suddenly. 
Through  oydes  of  decay,  back  to  the  time 
When  he  was  one  with  Sleep,  and  passing  fair; 
Think  you  he  would  not  sign,  **  Sleep  on,  sleep  on! 
Thou  copy  and  thou  counterfeit  of  me, 
And  teach  the  world  that  I  was  beautifuL** 

WaltbbB.Ca8SEL8:  LkweSfyn. 

When  the  first  man  first  fell  on  sleep  (using  that  phrase  in  a  natural 
not  spiritual  sense),  he  is  supposed  hy  Milton  to  have  confusedly  identi- 
fied the  sensation  with  that  of  dissolution  itself.     Death  indeed  was  then 

YOL.  ZLm.  2  M 
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a  thing  unknown,  above  conception  becatue  beyond  experience;  but 
equally  so  was  Sleep.  And  though  every  attempt  to  describe  sensatioDi 
so  unique  must,  more  or  less,  inyoWe  a  sort  of  ezpoit  facto  ascription  of 
subsequent  impressions,  still,  the  Miltonic  supposition  ia  too  natural  not 
to  be  in  accord  with  what  men  in  general  would  assume  as  Adam's 
actual  feelings.  On  a  green  shady  bank,  profuse  of  flowers,  pennve  he 
sits  him  down : 

There  gentle  sleep 

iRrst  found  me,  and  with  sofk  c^pressioii  seised 

My  drowsM  sense,  untroubled,  tiiongh  I  though 

I  tnen  was  passing  to  my  former  state, 

Insensiblfi,  and  forthwith  to  dissolye. 

The  affinity  between  Death  and  Sleep  is,  and  ever  has  been,  mfrer- 
sally  recognised.  The  Diritte  One,  who  spake  as  iwftc  nan  spake, 
said  of  a  dead  and  buried  follower,  '<  Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth.^*  The 
brigands  of  reyolutionary  France— earthly,  senaoal^  devilish — ^proclaimed 
death  an  eternal  sleep.  The  image  is  everywhere  in  vog^e,  the  analogy 
always  hoUa-  good,  Uie  relationship  ia  remadked  by  every  age,  in  every 
clime,  by  saint,  by  savage,  and  by  sage.  Not  a  mortal  day  passes,  birt 
sleep  is  a  familiar  preaenoe.  Not  a  movtal  life,  but  doses  in  a  longer, 
deeper,  stiller,  moFt  perfect  sleep. 

The  epithets  bestowed  on  death  by  the  aneients  am  piofuaely  borrowed 
from  its  living  counterpart,  or  similitude,  OTfbroshadow.  If  they  call  it  a 
dura  necessiias,  they  call  it  also  a  dura  quies.  It  is  ^kferreus  somntu. 
On  the  other  hand,  somnus^  sleep  itself,  is  moHm  imago.  It  ia  leiho 
simillimus.  It  is  consanguineui  lethi  sopor,  Dealih  and  his  brother 
Sleep — is  that  an  original  idea  of  Shelley's  ?  Not  by  centuries  upon 
centuries^  GwUda  morikfraier  languidui  is  an  old-world  paraphrase 
for  man's  nightly  repose. 

When  considering,  in  that  diseimive  nMnner  of  his,  how  a  man  may, 
in  some  measure,  make  deatii  fiuniKar  to  him,  Montaigne  pronounces  it 
to  be  not  without  reason  that  we  are  taught  to  oonsider  sleep  as  a  resem- 
blance  of  death— calling  attention  to  the  &cility  with  which  we  pass 
from  waking  to  sleeping,  and  the  little  eoneem  we  feel  in  losing  the 
knowledge  of  light  and  of  ourselves.  **  Periiaps  the  hcuXtj  of  sleeping 
would  seem  useless  and  contrary  to  nature,  smce  it  depnves  us  oC  aS 
action  and  sense,  were  it  not  that  by  it  Nature  instructs  us  that  she  has 
equally  made  us  to  die  as  to  live,  and  from  life  nresenta  us  the  estate  she 
reserves  for  as  after  it,  to  accuatom  us  to  it,  and  to  take  from  us  the  fear 
of  it.  But  such  as  have  by  some  vident  accident  fiaUen  into  a  swoon, 
and  in  it  have  lost  all  sense,  these,  mednnks,  have  been  very  near  seeing 
the  true  and  natural  face  of  death."  Such  an  accident  Michael  himself 
had  experienced,  and  hia  e^qperience  he  details  for  the  use  of  others. 

"When  boys  go  first  to  bed," 

says  holy  George  Herbert, 

"  TIot  step  into  their  voluntary  mm ; 
Sleep  Dinds  them  fast;  only  tneir  breath 

Makes  them  not  dead. 
Successive  nights,  like  rolling  waves, 
Convey  them  quickly,  who  are  Dound  for  chaQu* 
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Which  of  Hi  hot  has,  at  some  timey  felt  a  sweet  thrill,  and  heen  oon- 
■dous  of  an  awe,  and  an  earnestness,  scdemn  as  stiange,  when  joining  in 
the  petition  of  England's  Evening  Hymn — that  true  national  anthem- 
to  be  taught  so  to  Eve  that  we  may  dread  the  grave  as  little  as  o«r  bed? 
George  Herbert  had  anticipated  Bishop  Ken  in  this  Christian  aapiration, 
and  glorified  Death  as  a  transfigoxed  ^m : 

Therefore  we  caat  go  die  as  sleep,  and  trwi 
Half  that  we  have 
Unto  an  honest  faithful  grave ; 
Making  our  pillows  either  down  or  dost 

Shakspeare  makes  the  Duke,  in  <<  Measure  for  Measure,"  thus  leason 
with  life — when  reasoning  that  it  it  a  tfarag  that  nose  bufe  fools  would 
keep: 

Thr  best  of  rest  is  Skep^ 

And  that  thou  oft  piovok'st  j  jet  grossly  fear^st 

Thj  Death,  which  is  no  mote. 

In  ibe  same  strata,  only  more  at  large,  reasons  Geoi^  ClMpiMm,  ctf  the 
sanae  age,  in  Ins  now  fiocgotten  tragedy  of  Caesar  aad  Pompey  :'* 

Poor  slaves,  how  terrible  this  Death  is  to  them ! — 
If  men  would  sleep,  they  wiU  be  wroth  with  aU 
That  intetmpts  them ;  physic  take,  to  take 
The  goldea  rest  it  brings ;  both  pay  and  pray 
For  ffood  and  soundest  naps ;  all  fnends  consenting 
In  those  invocations ;  praying  all 
**  Good  rest  tke  gods  voadisale  yoa.^    Bat  when  De«&, 
Sleep's  natural  brother,  comes ;  that's  nothing  worse. 
But  better  (being  more  ridi — aad  keeps  the  store — 
Sleep  ever  nckle,  wayward  still,  aad  poor) ; 
0  how  men  grudge,  and  shake,  and  fear,  and  fly 
His  stem  i4)proadies ! 

The  hunting  Lord,  gaiiag  on  Chrittupher  Sfy^  who  Ues  dead  drunk 
baftwe  the  alehouse  on  the  heath,  ia  moved  to  ezdbim :  ^  Grim  death, 
bow  feul  and  loathsome  is  thine  image !"  Fauiinaf  preparing  Leontes 
for  a  view  of  the  supposed  statue  of  his  wi£e,  bids  him  expect ''  to  see  the 
life  as  lively  mocked,  as  ever  still  sleep  modied  death."  We  have  a 
Shakspearean  glimpse  of  Lucrece  asleep,  her  hair,  like  golden  threads, 
playing  with  her  breath — 

Showing  life's  triumph  in  the  map  of  death. 
And  death's  dim  look  in  life's  mortality  : 
Each  in  her  sleep  themselves  so  beautify 
As  if  between  them  twain  there  were  no  strife. 
But  that  life  lived  in  death,  and  death  in  hfe. 

One  of  the  "  leading  articles,'*  so  to  speak,  in  the  "  NeWe8**of  Sir  Thomas 
Oyerbury,  describes  death  as  "  sleep's  picture  drawn  to  life,  or  the  twHight 
of  life  and  deatL*^  In  sleep,  he  says,  '^we  kindly  shake  dea&  by  the 
hand  ;  but  when  we  are  awaked,  we  will  not  know  him.  Often  sleepmgs 
are  so  many  trials  to  die,  that  at  last  we  may  do  it  perfeetiy.''  Else- 
where he  affirms,  in  the  paradoxical  style  then  so  much  cuHrvated,  tfiat 
**no  man  goes  to  bed  till  he  dies,  nor  wakes  till  he  be  dead.**^  To  Ae 
lame  effect  writes  Jeremy  Taylor,  that  "  we  so  converse  every  night  with 
the  image  of  death,  that  every  momiog  we  find  an  argument  of  the  re- 
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rarrectioo.  Sleep  and  death  have  but  one  mother,  and  they  have  but 
one  name  in  common.  Chamel-houBes  are  but  icoifujnisutf  *  eemetene^ 
or  sleepmg-plaoes ;"  and  **  in  sleep  our  senses  are  as  &st  boond  bj 
Nature,  as  our  joints  are  b^  the  grave-clothes ;  and  unless  an  anrol  of 
God  waken  us  erery  mommg,  we  must  confess  ourselyes  as  nnuile  to 
oonyerse  with  men,  as  we  now  are  afraid  to  die  and  oonyerse  widi  sprits. 
But,  howerer,  death  itself  is  no  more ;  it  is  but  a  darkness  and  a  shadow, 
a  rest  and  a  forgetfulness.  What  is  there  more  in  death  ?  What  is  there 
less  in  sleep  ?" 

Coleridge's  Monody  on  the  death  of  Chatterton  opens  with  the  excla- 
mation, 

0  what  a  wonder  seems  the  fear  of  death, 

Seemg  how  gladly  we  all  sink  to  sleep. 

Babes,  Ghil(£en,  Youths,  and  Men, 

Night  following  night  for  threescore  years  and  iea  \ 

One  section  of  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam  opens  with  the  hypothesis,  *^If 
Sleep  and  Death  be  truly  one ;"  another,  with  the  apostrophe,  '^  Sleep, 
kinsman  thou  to  death  and  trance ;"  while  a  third,  addreesea  to  the  dead 
Mend  here  held  in  remembrance,  begins  with  this  soothing  stanaa — 

When  in  the  down. I  sink  my  head. 
Sleep,  Death's  twin-brother,  times  my  breath ; 
Sleep,  Death's  twin-brother,  knows  not  Death, 

N(»r  can  I  dream  of  thee  as  dead. 

This  twin-brotherhood  is,  almost  everywhere  among  the  poets,  an  admow- 
ledged  relationship.  Yet  Wilson  utters  a  protest  against  it,  when  he 
makes  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  object  that  <'  sleep  u  not  death— nor  yet 
death's  brither,  though  it  has  been  ca'd  sae  by  ane  wha  suld  hae  kent 
better — ^but  it  is  the  activity  o'  spiritual  life."  How  tlus  objection  a&cts 
the  poetical  assumption  it  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  show.  For 
the  poets  all  along  assume  tiie  sleep  of  death  to  have  its  dreams,  iti  ae- 
tivibr  of  spiritual  life.  To  sleep— muses  Hamlet — to  sleep,  perchanoe 
to  dream :  ay,  tiiere's  the  rub ;  for  in  that  sleep  of  death  v^t  dreams 
may  come— must  give  him,  the  proposed  self-slayer,  pansCi  The  good 
man,  dying,  is,  in  Bryant's  ^*  Thanatopsis," 

Like  one  who  wraps  the  dn^ry  of  his  coach 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

Many  a  time  has  death  been  taken  for  sleep,  and  sleep  for  death  I;  the 
dead  for  tiiose  that  slumber,  and  the  slumbenng  for  those  that  ars '*no 
more."  Innocent  childhood  looks  on  the  &ce  of  the  departed, 
lieves  the  repose  to  be  life's  common  every-day  rest.  Anxious  i 
rivet  their  gaze  on  the  calm  sleeper,  and  fear  that  calm  to  be  of  the  f 
tiiat  knows  no  waking.  Arviragut  finds  Imogen  **as  dead," 
gmiUn^,  as  some  fly  had  tickled  slumber,  not  as  deatii's  dart, 
laugh'd  at  ....  I  thought,  he  slept ;  and  put  my  clouted  brogues 
off  my  feet,  whose  rudeness  answered  my  steps  too  loud."  "Is  he  < 
hasty,"  complains  Shakspeare's  Henry  I  Pi,  when  tiie  Prince  has  remov^ 
his  crown, — "so  hasty  that  he  doth  suppose  my  sleep  my  death  ?"  TJ 
Prince  had  not  removed  that  "golden  rigol"  until  he  had  watched] 
downy  feather  by  the  lips  of  the  kinc^,  which  stirred  not — until  he  hi 
callea,  and  there  was  no  answer — whence  his  inference^  "  this  sleep  i 
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sound  indeed,"  the  sleep  that  no  morning  will  break,  no  fatieue  renew. 
So,  acnun,  with  the  parents  of  Juliet^  after  she  has  dndned  the  friar's 
draught  '^  Jenny,  tu  souffres  Y*  tenderly  asked  Gr6try  of  his  eldest  girl — 
(aU  Gr6try's  daughters  died  at  about  sixteen) — her  answer  was,  ''Cost 
fini  ;**  and  then,  m  the  words  of  a  biographer,  "  elle  pencha  la  t6te  et 
moumt  sans  secousses  au  mSme  instant.  Le  pauyre  Gr§try  Ini  demanda 
9%  ette  dormaU:  elle  donnut  avec  les  anges."  Thomas  Hood,  who  in  his 
*'  Hero  and  Leander"  pictures  a  form  on  which  *<  you  might  gaze  twice 
ere  Death  it  seem'd,  and  not  his  cousm.  Sleep,  that  through  those  creviced 
Hds  did  underpeep" — has  described,  in  a  fragment  called  '<  The  Death- 
bed," with  exquisite  pathos  and  simple  power,  what  some  of  us  hare  wit- 
nessed, and  having  witnessed,  have  desired  for  ourselves,  if  the  desire  be 
lawful :  so  imperceptible  the  passage  from  calm  slumber  to  calmer  death, 
80  unobserved  the  merging  of  one  in  the  other. 

Our  veij  hopes  belied  oar  fears. 

Oar  fears  our  hopes  belied— 
We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept. 

And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

The  sight  of  sleeping  childhood  is  often  suggestive,  to  their  elders,  of 
ihe  more  solemn  rest  ^t  remaineth  for  all  the  children  of  time.  Three 
and-twenty  years  ago  the  same  Thomas  Hood,  being  at  Coblentz,  and 
gazing  on  ms  wife  and  two  children  asleep  in  the  same  chamber,  was 
moved  to  an  almost  wish  that  he  and  they  might  then  and  there  find 
mortality  swallowed  up  of  life,  sleep  merged  in  death.  He  recognised 
his  umverse  of  love,  ail  that  his  God  could  give  him  or  remove,  there 
slewing,  save  himself,  in  mimic  death  :  hence  arose  the  half-cherished, 
hal^'withstood  yearning — 

Almost  I  wish  that  with  one  common  sigh 
We  might  resien  all  mundane  care  and  strife. 
And  seek  together  that  transcendent  sky, 
Where  Father,  Mother,  Children,  Husband,  Wife, 
Together  pant  in  everlasting  life. 

The  aspiration— or,  rather,  unformed  fancy — ^might  be  a  strangely  sad 
or  sadly  strange  one.  But  thoughtful  and  suffering  minds,  versed  in 
worldly  trials,  and  already  woimded  in  the  battle  of  life,  are  not  unapt  to 
think  sad  thoughts,  and  strange,  beside  slumbering  childhood.  Watch- 
ing the  serenity  that  there  abides,  and  remembering  the  awful  antitype 
of  which  a  placid  symbol  is  before  us,  well  may  the  wistful  desire  nse 
from  heart  to  lips,  May  my  last  end  be  like  this ! — Like  it,  in  some 
respects,  we  know  it  will  be  ;  for  is  not  Death,  even  that  of  wrinkled  eld, 
ihe  brother  of  Sleep,  even  that  of  babes  and  sucklings  ?  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's stanzas,  addr^sed  to  an  infant  sleeping  on  the  floor,  tired  of  all  the 
playing,  touchingly  illustrate  this  aspect  of  our  theme :  the  minstrel  is 
near  as  tired  of  pain  as  the  child  seems  of  pleasure ;  God  knows  that,  she 
says  ;  and  then  she  anticipates  adeeming  sleep  for  herself,  after  life's  fitful 
fever,  wearied  with  the  din,  and  toil,  and  vanity : 

Ycny  soon  too,  by  His  grace 

dently  wrapt  around  me. 
Shall  I  show  as  calm  a  face. 

Shall  Isleep  as  soundly! 
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JMuLUig  ia  thiB,  thafc  ycm 

CImp  yoar  plfl^tiuogs  sleepiBg^ 
While  ay  kaad  flkftll  drop  tke  km 

Given  to  my  keepine! 
Differing  in  tuis,  that  I 

Sleeping  shall  be  colder. 
And  in  waking  presently. 

Blister  tooeholder. 

TIm  hrt  tteosa  q£  SDotlM  poen  «f  hen,  "^  The  Sleep,'' k 
key    •  ioft  low  wmov — 

And  fnends,  ^lear  friends, — when  it  ahall  be 
That  this  low  breath  is  gone  from  me. 
And  round  my  bier  ye  come  to  weep. 
Let  one,  most  loving  of  you  all, 
Say,  "  Not  a  tear  must  o'er  her  fatt — 
He  giveth  His  beloved,  sleep." 


BOGTJMIL  DAWISON. 


How  18  that,  if  we  believe  oar  papas,  there  is  do  such  thing  as  a  good 
aetor  in  England  at  the  present  day?  Why  should  the  stage  hare 
degenerated,  when  every  other  liberal  profession  has  made  such  itartiEiig 
progress  ?  But,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  believe  the  paternal  hints  must  be 
taken  cum  grano;  when  he  says  that  the  sun  of  tragedy  set  with  John 
Kemble,  we  are  incHned  to  say,  if  we  dared,  ^t  it  it  aU  nonsense,  and 
that  if  we  wanted  actors  of  that  sort  and  calibre  they  could  be  procured 
within  a  very  short  period,  for  it  is  an  established  maxim  of  England 
that  the  supply  is  only  regulated  by  the  demand.  Yet,  we  dare  sav, 
when  we  come  in  our  turn  to  find  die  easy-chair  the  most  comfertame 
part  of  the  room,  and  are  bringing  up  our  boys  in  the  way  they  dioald 
go,  we  shaH  be  also  lamenting  the  decline  of  the  drama  wlndi  went  oat 
with  Charles  Kean.  But  no !  we  shall  never  make  such  an  aasertion  as  iimtf 
mJess  we  are  confined  in  Hanwell.  What  we  would  propound  then  if, 
ilnit,  as  every  hen  considers  her  own  chick  the  finest,  so  we  of  the  present 
day  admire  our  actors  as  the  first  in  their  respective  class,  and  only  give 
a  aotdHfcd  &ith  to  such  assertions  as  those  to  which  we  alluded  aiboTe. 

In  Germany  much  the  same  feeling  is  extant ;  though  the  taste  for 
theatrical  matters  in  that  country  is  far  more  decided  than  among  us,  tmd 
ihey  certainly  produce  a  better  ensemble  than  can  be  fosnd  anywhere  m 
England,  save  at  one  or  two  small  London  theatres.  There  are  very  kecfa 
ciiacs  among  them,  and  many  qiadnuncs  who  praise  the  past  days  to  tbe 
disparagement  of  our  own,  and  an  actor  must  pass  through  a  trraiendouB 
ordeal  before  he  can  become  a  raeognised  cMvtiif.  Some  fow  years 
back  a  German  company  played  m  Lonckni,  and  w«s  deservedly  admired 
for  the  perfection  of  their  aetmg  and  the  exqmsile  ensemble  and  finish ; 
and  yet,  of  the  entire  company,  Emiie  Devrient  was  the  only  one  who 
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Ml  aMained  %  ledfy  wntiDcntal  o^ebritj.  WImii,  dMn,  we  frii  that;  « 
sew  «etor  in  Bog>«mil  Dawison  has  earned  tke  wtiale  af  Gennaiiy  awaj 
with  hiniy  and  is  tmhreraally  ^flowed  to  be  the  fineat  forbi^jaun  the  een* 
tmy  liaa  prodooed,  it  is  higii  tine  for  us  fiagliflh  to  kaew  more  about 
Inn.  We  aM  ireiy  glad,  therefore,  to  hear  the  mmonr  tiiat  ibun  is  some 
liope  ^  has  ^roseiDg  the  Qnanel  this  anaimer.  JEm  mMmdant^  onr 
readers  w31  net  hegrodge  us  a  few  pages  devoted  te  the  oaaeer  «f  a  veiy 
x^NBaimaUe  inaTi« 

Bogamil  Dawison  was  bom  at  Wanaw  on  the  15feh  o£  1^,  1618. 
fiOs  jiareBti  weie  in  poor  otrouiastances,  and  he  ebtataed  bnt  *  eoanty 
ediMsmen   at  the  eity  Lyceum,  whiioh  was  too  often  ntermpted  by 
lefdhitioia.     In  his  twe^Fdi  year  he  entered  an  attecncnr's  office  et  a 
sahty  of  five  dottars  (fifteen  shiUings)  a  month,  and  fiUed  up  hii  leieive 
time  hy  wnting  biAs  and  posters  for  chop  windows.     Thence  he  lemeved 
to  the  office  of  the  Wtirsaw  GmzBta^  where  he  woirhed  as  %  light  perter. 
firery  ieisore  moment  he  devoted  to  the  study  of  German  and  Ftench, 
and  soon  attained  such  progaess  ^lat  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
trandator.     After  five  ^are  of  tins  qniet  life  be  was  suddenly  affsoted 
by  the  idea  i&at  he  wevid  be  an  actor,  and  with  this  resc^nte  3F0UDg  man 
to  wiH  was  to  accomplish.     He  regolaiiy  attended  the  thentrical  eehool 
at  Warsaw,  and  worked  with  sueh  perseverance  that  he  was  able  te  make 
his  first  aj^pearanee  on  the  sta^e  in   1687.     He  achieved  a  certaim 
unoimt  of  success,  and  obtained  an  engageaaent  at  fifteen  doUan  a 
month.     But  the  delight  this  caused  Um  was  soon  dissipated;  he  was 
only  entrusted  witih  subordinate  parts,  and  his  proud  sfnrit  £Ee^ed  fer  a 
year  ovn-  the  degradation.     But  his  parents  weoe  now  b^;gaved,  and 
their  support  fell  upon  Inm.    He  quitted  Warsaw,  and  joined  a  PoHsh 
troupe  bound  fer  Wilna.     Here  bos  eiroumstanoes  improved;   he  was 
idkywed  to  ph^  anyt^ng  he  pleased.     And  here  he  b^sfan  to  show  the 
versatUity  m  his  genius ;  on  one  night  he  acted  Borneo^  on  the  next  the 
FtxUmr  ifihe  DSuHaniey  with  equal  suooess.     Thus  Dawison  lived  and 
learned  fer  two  years ;  but  thai  the  company  was  dissolved,  and  he  re- 
tamed  to  Warsaw,  where  he  met  widi  an  inhospitable  reception.     He 
had  no  chance  of  obtaining  an  engagement ;  and  though  he  had  been 
permitted  to  give  a  Gastrolle,  when  he  dared  to  hint  anything  about 
sidary  he  was  regarded  with  amaaement,  and  ariced  if  he  did  not  think  it 
sufficient  honour  to  have  been  allowed  to  appear  on  the  Warsaw  boards. 
He  VTas  in  a  desperate  position,  when  he  was  suddenly  relieved  by 
a  summons  to  Lemberg.     He  anived  in  that  city  without  a  ferthittg, 
but  happy.     To  get  Ins  first  meal  he  was  compelled  to  pledge  a  ring; 
hut  his  ntuation  soon  improved.     He  was  engaged  at  a  reepeotable 
salary,  and  when  Count  Skarbek  undertook  l£e  management  of  the 
Lemberg  theatre  he  appointed  Dawison  his  rSgmeur^     Still  he  was  not 
satisfied;  he  enAy  regarded  his  suocess  as  an  incitemant  te  greater 
linngs.     Dawison  read  the  great  dramas  of  the  greatest  Geaman  writecs  ; 
he  saw  the  first  actors,  and  took  lessons  from  l^m  of  what  he  should  da 
or  leave  undone.     By  the  kind  assistance  of  Count  Skarbek  he  was 
enabled  to  travel  through  Germany  and  France  and  pursue  his  studies 
aaveftdly.     In  Pans  he  acquired  his  rare  conveieatioital  tone,  and  his 
Amst  fer  felse  rhetoric.    On  his  return  he  set  to  work,  stodging  easa- 
my  and  peifeoting  hims^  in  Gmnan ;  and  seme  of  his  hsographfiN^ 
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who  oonld  not  undentand  such  energy,  hare  aaeortod  that^  during  Hm 
period  of  his  li£B,  he  was  mad.  Such  was  not  the  case,  as  a  modert 
notice  from  the  Lemberg  Leseblatt^  in  1841,  will  prove : 

'<  On  Monday,  9th  August,  Herr  Dawison,  a  much-admired  member 
of  the  Polish  company,  will  have  the  honour  to  appear,  for  the  first  time 
on  any  Q^rman  stage,  in  Bauemfeldt*s  farce,  '  The  Last  AdToitare.'  It 
affords  us  the  greatest  pleasure  to  see  the  f&vourite  of  the  Polish  Hiie 
make  his  d&mt  in  a  language  so  different  from  his  native  tongue.  Unless 
we  err,  this  is  the  first  attempt  of  the  sort  ever  made  hy  a  Poush  artiste." 

The  attempt  was  perfectly  successful,  promising  an  ample  reward  for 
continued  study.  His  next  experiment  was  Fer&nand^  in  ^  Cabal  and 
Love,"  followed  by  a  number  of  comic  characters.  During  this  period 
Dawison  still  kept  his  engfagement  at  the  Polish  theatre,  but  this  dirisioa 
of  strength  must  iueritably  become  impossible^  and  Dawison  have  to 
make  his  ch<nce  between  the  Grerman  and  the  Polish  stage. 

Before  long  the  time  arrived :  Dawison  carried  out  his  long  meditated 
design.  In  1846  he  suddenly  quitted  Lemberg  to  proceed  to  Germany. 
He  gave  up  a  proportionately  very  fine  salary  and  left  hb  bride  bdiind 
in  tears,  saying,  *'  I  go  out  on  the  world  to  make  my  fortune.  If  I 
succeed  in  what  I  want  I  will  come  and  fetch  you."  In  the  first  instance 
he  proceeded  to  Breslau.  He  modestly  asked  to  be  allowed  to  give  a 
specimen  of  his  acting,  but  he  was  refused  almost  contumelioualy.  In 
Stettin  he  met  with  the  same  result :  no  one  put  any  faith  in  the  wander- 
ing Polish  actor :  no  one  dared  to  make  the  experiment  with  him.  Se- 
piused  on  all  sides,  he  then  hastened  to  Beriin,  where  he  hoped  to  obtain 
assistance  from  Louis  Schneider,  but  an  unfortunate  accident  immediately 
after  bis  arrival  detained  him  for  four  months  in  his  bed.  On  his  re- 
covery he  saw  and  pleased  Schneider,  who  willingly  gave  him  a  letter  of 
recommendation  to  Maurice,  of  Hamburg.  Damson  has  ever  rince 
spoken  with  the  greatest  gratitude  of  Schneider,  whom  he  calls  his 
guardian  angel.  On  the  ISth  of  Februar}%  1847,  Dawison  made  his  first 
appearance  on  a  Grerman  stage  at  the  Thalia  Theatre,  in  Hambui^giv  ^^d 
with  the  very  first  representation  his  reputation  was  secured.  His  acting 
was  so  natunil,  and  yet  so  true,  that  it  moved  many  persons  to  tears* 
The  continuance  of  his  engagement  brought  in  a  golden  harvest  for  the 
treasury,  and  for  the  public  an  enjoyment  which  they  had  long  been  de- 
prived of.  The  sensation  his  appearance  caused,  and  the  attention  paid 
to  his  performances  by  the  public  papers,  induced  Gutxkow  to  try  and 
draw  him  to  Dresden.  From  Berlin,  in  the  same  year,  an  engagement 
vras  offered  him,  with  a  standing  salary  of  1600  thalers,  and  3  thalers 
for  each  night  of  performance ;  but  he  felt  bound  in  gratitude  to  Director 
Maurice,  and  continued  his  engagement  at  the  Thalia  Tlieatie  with  un- 
interrupted zeal  until  1849. 

Thus  Dawison  had  become  what  he  had  dreamed  and  striven  for — a 
German  actor.  In  May,  1848,  he  had  taken  two  weeks*  furiougfa,  and 
suddenly  made  his  appearance  in  Lemberg  to  fetch  home  his  expectant 
bride.  They  hurried  back  to  Hamburg,  where  Dawison  continued  to 
serve  his  apprenticeship  and  develop  his  talent  and  delivery.  Only  one 
eiu^gement  at  Brunswick  occurred  during  this  epoch,  in  whidi,  among 
other  characters,  Dawison  performed  that  of  Benedick^  in  ^  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing."    Soon  after  Dawison  received  an  invitatioa  from  the 
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director  of  ihe  Hofbarg  Theatre,  in  Vienna,  to  come  and  eive  a  trial 
representation.*  He  could  not  resist  this  summons.  On  the  17th  of 
October,  1849,  he  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  slippery  boards  of  the 
Burg  Theatre,  where  so  many  reputations  had  already  made  ^ficueo. 
The  success  he  met  with  was  extraordinary.  After  six  performances 
Dawison  was  offered  a  permanent  salary,  and  he  was  thus  the  first  to 
break  through  the  hitherto  invincible  phalanx  of  the  old  Viennese  actors. 
At  length  he  had  found  a  field  worthy  of  his  talents.  With  Antony^  in 
<<  Julius  Csesar,"  he  quitted  his  apprentioeship,  and  began  his  brilliant 
succession  of  artistic  triumphs.  This  was  followed  by  his  appearance  in 
his  favourite  character  of  Hamlet^  and  it  was  unanimously  allowed  that 
no  such  representation  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  as  he  lived  and  walked 
and  had  his  being,  had  ever  before  been  offered  to  the  German  theatrical 
world.  In  1850,  Dawison  performed  in  Hamburg,  Prague,  and  Pestb, 
and  at  Vienna  came  out  in  his  second  great  Shakspearean  character, 
Richard  HI,  But  his  position  in  Vienna  was  &r  from  being  com- 
fortable. His  success  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  had  utteriy  broken  Uirough 
the  old  traditions,  and  this  his  colleagues  could  not  fbigive  him.  He  was 
a  constant  topic  for  the  Vienna  press.  While  some  writers  exalted  him 
to  the  skies,  others  trailed  him  through  the  mire,  but,  fortunately,  neither 
pnuse  nor  abuse  had  the  slightest  effect  upon  him.  He  lived  solely  for 
his  art,  and  had  no  time  to  spare  &om  the  development  of  his  genius  to 
notice  the  attacks  of  his  rivals.  In  the  mean  while,  Laube,  the  celebrated 
dramatic  writer,  had  been  appointed  director  of  the  Burg  Theatre,  and 
he  took  great  pains  to  employ  Dawison  in  all  sorts  of  parts,  although  the 
actor's  daring  roirit  at  times  alarmed  him.  On  one  occasion  he  said  of 
him,  ''  He  thinks  too  much,  and  such  people  are  dangerous." 

Fully  equipped  with  a  rich  repertory  of  classical  parts  and  fiuth  in  his 
art,  Dawison  next  proceeded  to  Dresden,  which  city,  if  not  the  cradle  of 
his  genius,  was,  at  any  rate,  the  real  starting-point  of  his  renown.  It 
was  a  daring  experiment,  for  the  beau  monde  of  Dresden  justly  regarded 
themselves  as  the  arch  arbiters  in  theatrical  matters,  and  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  perfection  of  art.  People  were  disposed  to  greet  him 
coldly  as  a  dangerous  innovator,  and  the  period  of  his  first  i^pearance,  a 
hot  July  day  of  1852,  was  much  against  him.  We  may  be  here  per- 
mitted to  quote  a  passage  from  the  German  author  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  many  of  our  details  about  Dawison:  ^'  I  had  seen  a  por- 
trait of  Dawison  in  character  in  the  lUusirirte  Zeitung;  this,  and  a 
pressing  recommendation  from  a  friend  at  Breslau,  induced  me  to  visit 
the  theatre.  I  shall  never  forget  how  Dawison's  memorable  representa- 
tion of  Hamlet  converted  the  curiosity  of  the  small  audience  into  sur- 
prise, that  again  into  interest,  and  from  interest  into  admiration.  His 
success  was  so  incredible,  so  overwhelming,  that  the  Dresden  critics 
welcomed  the  artist  with  proud  delight,  and  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  English  papers  were  conceding  Emile  Devrient*8  superiority  to 
Macready,  allowed  that  Dawison's  remresentation  of  Hamlet  was  the 
most  remarkable  they  had  ever  seen.  His  JBichard  HZ  created  a  per- 
fect frenzy  of  applause,  and  so  deep  was  the  impression  it  produced,  that 

*  In  Germany  it  is  not  the  custom  to  offer  any  actor,  however  ^reat  his  reputa- 
tion, a  permanent  engagement  until  he  has  ftimished  a  specimen,  and  the  taste  of 
the  publio  has  heen  consulted. 
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tkmnmomgtv%  njamkei  h  !•  onmdBi  homee  at  a  period  wImb  i 
we  genendl J  desavtod,  mmety,  «  icn*tarirh«  More  ChiisiiM.  Hi« 
iWMd  <ug>gogwt,  ia  wkiek  m  produoed  Mejthitio,  Cmi  M^or,  wad 
oIkfK  new  ciwacitew,  caueed  tm  exeiieneBt  if  poedlble  gfresler  ^han  the 
inC^  and  fak  ftMrwell  jperfoxmaiwe  m  ^Clvngo*  TecaHed  tbe  pfliar|r  dM 
cf  tfce  Bontag.  Dawuon  had  beeone  a  Oensan  eekiMty,  asd,  as  mtc^ 
be  faai  Moe  fictorimMij  eomooated  eveiy  tnal.  Profaeer  Camete  oC 
Muaeek  wrote  a  series  e(  brillioiit  astielee  fipen  has  actings  wiieii  ap- 
peased in  ifce  Augsimrg  AU^emeine  Zeiiunp,  while  he  was  peifenaiBg 
at  the  flaiawir  Theatre  in  lB52y  at  the  same  tioie  expresBiDg  hope  that 
the  new  aotor  would  evertfarow  the  reoemd  traditioo,  end  wow  Ihe 
WOTld  how  Othello,  Machtky  and  JPoiier  ought  to  he  {4ayed.* 

Dewisoa  tetmuod  to  VieBiia,  hot  «oon  <|uitted  Aiat  d^.  Hk  bekwed 
wife,  a  weak  and  tender  phnt,  began  to  grow  siddy,  and  ihe  phyataam 
utdiaud  a  change^^  cUmate.  He  had  iiie  greatest  difficvdfy  im  get^nig 
hii  cesigiiatioB  aecepted.  It  was  unknown  in  the  annals  of  the  Bnrg 
ThMrtve  that  an  actor  woald  ▼oksptariiy  lay  down  dw  honour  of  helong- 
iag  to  the  trei!^,  and  yet  Dawisou  eeeMBJtted  Ihe  grave  insi^  'Wiih 
hii  fiwily  he  went  to  Dresden,  wheve  tbe  taanagement  reeeived  timwkh 
opasi  ami.  With  his  Dresden  enragement  a  new  eim  eouameticed  for 
Dawiaan.  Hb  reputation  grew  wil^  every  year;  and  not  enly  hii 
■ooeeas,  but  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges  mowed  him  to  be  eae  0i  Ihe 
fint  in  the  ranks  of  the  greatest  actors.  His  two  ensageroenls  in  Beriin 
in  18415  and  1856 — the  metropolis  of  interlMgence,  it  m  weH  known,  mach 
nrefcBB  to  dbcorer  or  destroy  oelebrities  tban  to  reeognise  them  heaped 
hoaavs  upon  Inm  meh  as  the  oldest  iahahttant  coiM  not  Temenahet 
having  ever  been  effnred  to  an  actor.  As  Dawison  wo«M  never  play  in 
Berlin  eaeept  the  orchet^ra  was  converted  into  stalk,  the  straw-spming 
erities  got  up  a  siagnificent  debate  about  the  merits  of  eausic  in  a 
Aeatre ;  bat  better  ^biU,  Dawison  secured  seven  thousand  thalen  for  a 
bmt  weeks'  engagement.  Nor  sheidd  it  be  forgotten  in  the  history  of 
**  Schiller's  houses  "  ihxt  a  repreeeatatien  of  Dawison'i  at  Leiprig  pro- 
daeed  tbe  greater  portion  of  the  funds  to  secure  the  smaH  deci^iiig 
Temple  of  Joy  at  GrohlK.  Eothasiasm  and  gratitude  rendered  this  one 
ef  the  ImppieBt  and  most  brilliant  days  in  Dawison's  eventfid  Hfe.  Bat 
he  finds  Ins  Purest  reward  and  most  honourable  success  in  theenAusia^lae 
reoogaitiea  and  faithful  adaiiration  he  has  irresistiUy  aeonred  in  his  new 
home  at  Dresden.  Under  the  infloenoe  of  this  fiatterii^  reception  he 
has  added  many  new  diaraoters  to  his  repertory,  among  them  being 
Otbeiio  and  Mmebeihy  MercuHo,  JSgis^kms  in  ^  Clytemnestra,"  and  he 
has  revived  some  of  his  old  and  rare  conceptions,  each  as  Bmedkk  and 
Mmrk  Atttot^,  fie  lives  in  an  degant  villa,  renwte  ftvm  ibe  aoiie 
and  activity  cJF  the  city,  in  the  bosom  of  his  Awiily,  perpetuity  engaged 
in  die  higheat  ol^ts  of  his  art,  and  striving  to  extend  it  to  Ine  lortbest 
bounds  or  potentiality. 

Dawison,  as  an  actor,  is  diatbguished  by  many  hriliaBt  qualificatiaos, 
v^Hch  of  dbemsdves  would  raise  faim  above  mediocrity,  without  renderinr 
him  great  Any  mie  who  has  seen  lum  as  Burki§k  or  Bkhttrd  III. 
must  have  recognised  the  magic  of  his  external  appeaiancey  wfaksh  sap- 
plies  him  with  admirable  material  lor  the  chacaoter  he  purposes  to  i 
sent.   Dawison  addresses  the  public  even  before  he  epealcB.     He  i 
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bis  part  at  the  oatset  in  Ids  appearance,  and  presents  historical  portraits, 
oyer  which  you  are  sorry  to  see  the  curtain  drop.  His  appearance,  for 
iiwftiiif>p,  m  Aiba  m  **  Egcwnt*'  is  an  adnBrahleproiogaeto  Ae  otidbiatod 
scene  of  the  fourth  act,  and  in  his  Antonio  and  Burleigh  heads,  Vandyke 
and  Titian's  expression  has  been  repeatedly  traced.  In  £Bmoy  parts,  such  as 
Mepki$99t  Framz  Mimjr,  CtfrioSy  ffamlet,  he  ptufegs  a  fltiwiog:,  itold  «06- 
twne,  ffhicfc  is  freqfient^  as  wnoh  opposed  to  tradilkNims  is  his  reading  «£ 
Hiepart  Inliie^  acAof '<Maebedi,''heMprodwMCMfta^ 
fioeeA  4twmB»g§  with  auunpellovs  fideiily.  In  his  aeting  1m  is  siniple  and 
astwral  to  «i  emess,  and  in  that,  probaMy,  his  gveal  saooesB  Hes.  EEe 
ne?«r«tt0mp«B  to  Mnd  tile  senses,  but  to  move  tbefeeKaga;  he  stmwto 


pant  lifefBid  not  effects,  and  if  dcfferenees  cf  opiaion  immt  custas  to  Ibe 
eiHTecto<iBS  ef  his  iaterppetattopg,  therecaiibeiie«eastoaMirOTigiB«lity« 
TfaeB,  «gaio,  his  iuiif«rsality  is  astounding;  he  is  oontimnlly  inereasaig 
Ins  rep43itoiy,  and  hdkfre  long,  there  is  no  dov^  he  will  have  filled  mf 
Ae  enonnous  gap  between  Fatut  %ud  Faktt^ff'i  Eis  OtkMo  is  a  wowke- 
M  proof  of  the  power  of  eiraple,  unadoned  deit^efj,  and  the  chanm>etti 
only  be  lA  but  not  desenbed,  which  Dawison  impaito  to  Ae  sedeet  d^ 
kmx)  ef  Ae  Meor  l^eforo  the  senate,  and  to  the  greeting  oS  Dmdemomm 
at  CfprM.  ffis  heart  speadcs  tlireri^  his  ere  and  toi^^  with  eaeli 
wonAeiM  ^ffsc^  liwt  you  inyeluvtarily  doubt  the  pew^biiity  cf  eaeh 
d]£MM  simplRity  being  alKed  with  such  gloomy  thougiita.  On  iiaSm 
daaxm  Oawison  bases  Ihs  conception  of  Othdkf*$  diaraoter.  Throagli 
an  ns  passion  it  reappears  again  and  again  as  a  Teoniniseeiiee  <n  ns 
fefmer  relieity,  and  explains  the  greatness  of  the  crime  by  tiie  gioatansi 
«f  OiMh'i  fore.  Anodier  speoalty  of  Dawison's  aeting  is  his  cainfid 
attention  to  accessories.  This  is  nore  especiaily  -visiye  in  Mmdbeiky 
when  the  whispered  conference  with  the  murderers  of  Bitnqmo  lAwougli 
a  secret  door  in  the  royal  chamber  forms  a  famous  contrast,  as  r^^ards 
the  illusion  of  the  aoene,  witii  the  usual  £uiuiiar  dial<^e  just  a  couple  of 
yards  from  the  footlights. 

From  this  slight  and  incomplete  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Germans 
lire  under  the  idea  that  they,  too,  have  their  Ganick  at  lengih  bom  to 
ihem.  Allowing  for  very  pardonable  exaggeration,  enough  remains  to 
prove  that  Dawison's  appearance  is  an  epoch  in  theatrical  history,  and 
renders  us  the  more  anxious  to  hful  his  arnval  among  us,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  for  ourselves  whether  his  interpretation  of  Shakspeare 
is  destined  to  fill  up  the  great  vacuum  which  all  true  lovers  of  the  stage 
have  had  such  g^ood  reason  to  deplore  for  so  painlal  an  interval.  If 
Dawison  does  not  carry  out  the  expectatians  entertaned  from  him,  we 
shall  be  forced  to  become  converts  to  the  patemid  theory,  and  reluctuitly 
confess  that  tragedy  and  John  Kemble  retired  from  nie  sti^  simulta- 
neoosly. 
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EEOBNT  POETET:  THOENBUET,  WILBBEFOEOB,  AM) 

BLANCHAED* 

A  BEALLT  good  ballad  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the  woild  to 
read,  and  the  hardest  to  write.  So  hard,  that  out  of  the  Tast  numbers  of 
dd>blers  in  verse  who  attempt  the  various  departments  of  the  art^  veij 
few  appear  to  deal  with  the  ballad  form ;  while  out  of  the  small  section 
of  adventurers  who  do  try  their  'prentice  hand  at  it,  the  proportkm  of 
failures  is  enormous.  Mr.  G.  W.  Thomburj  may,  therefore,  be  oongia* 
tulated  all  the  more  emphatically,  on  the  signal  and  exceptional  success 
he  has  unquestionably  achieved  in  his  Songs  and  Ballads.  It  has  beea 
said  that  the  ballad- writer  ought,  when  possible,  to  write  in  the  unsem* 
pulous  spirit  of  a  partisan  :  for,  since  in  historical  and  martial  ballads 
there  must  always  be  two  sides,  it  is  the  very  business  of  the  poet  to 
adopt  one  of  these  with  as  much  enthusiasm  and  prejudice,  as  if  nis  life 
and  fortunes  depended  upon  the  issue  of  the  cause.  ^'  For  the  ballad  is 
the  reflex  of  rapid  and  keen  sensation,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  judg- 
ment or  calm  deliberation,"  but  should  embody,  from  neginning  to  end, 
^'  one  fiery  absorbing  passion,  such  as  men  feel  when  their  blood  is  up, 
and  their  souls  thoroughly  roused  within  them."  It  is  Mr.  Thombnry's 
nngular  feculty  to  be  richly  endowed  with  this  impassioned  sympadij — 
and,  moreover,  to  be  dramatically  capable  of  bringing  his  partisaosliip  to 
bear  on  either  side,  to  adapt  it  to  conflicting  forces,  to  enlist  it  with  un- 
filing energy  in  the  service  of  opposite  fections,  batUing  at  sundry  times 
and  for  divers  causes.  His  verses  have  all  the  rapidity,  pluck,  energy,  of 
the  outriding  troopers  in  his  own  ^<  Sally  from  Coventry '  ballad^ 

To  boot !  and  to  horse  !  and  away  like  a  flood, 
A  fire  in  their  eyes,  and  a  sting  in  their  blood ; 
Hurrying  out  with  a  flash  and  a  flare 

that  promise,  and  keep  the  promise,  to  carry  all  before  them.  Out-and- 
out  Us  versification  is  the  most  dashing  of  the  day.  It  is  all  alive  with 
spirit  and  sprightly  movement.  What  impetuous  speed  in  '^Wigan'a 
Eetreat,"  and  "The  Fight  at  the  Mill-bridge,"  and  «  The  Night  Sur- 
prise"— 

In  the  drift  and  nether  of  scud  and  hail. 

When  the  wind  arove  strong  at  our  rain-drenched  back, 

I  and  some  seventy  more  stoat  lads 

Picked  from  Newcastle's  madcap  pack, 

I  and  some  seventy  devil-may-cares 

Bode  to  Bristol— and  then  rode  back. 

What  rollicking  freedom  and  exuberance  of  animal  spirits  in  **  The  Sally 
from  Coventry,"  and  "The  Night  of  the  Sally,"  and  "  The  Bonfire  at 
Temple-bar,"  and  "  The  Jockey's  Song,"  and  a  dozen  berides  of  the 

*  Songs  of  the  Cavalien  and  Boondheads,  Jacobite  Ballads,  &c.  &c  By 
George  W.  Thombunr.  With  Blustrations  by  H.  S.  Marks.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 
1867. 

Poems  1^  Edward  WUberforoe  and  Edmund  Forster  Blanchard.  Longman 
and  Co.    1857. 
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more  boisterous  of  these  pieces.  What  a  wild  weird  presence  informs 
and  penrades  others,  of  a  grimmer  and  ghastlier  sort— a  kind  of  reckless 
expenditure  of  the  author^s  gift  of  making  night  hideous  to  us  fools  of 
nature,  and  darkening  afresh  the  night-side  of  nature  with  a  darkness 
that  may  be  felt  He  crowds  his  lines  with  suggestive  imagery  and  yiyid 
pictorial  effects.  Almost  every  single  line  in  '*  The  Riding  to  the  Tourna- 
ment contains  a  separate  picture.  A  Maclise  would  find  in  it  a  design 
for  a  large  canyas  ready  in  all  its  details : 

Pilgrims  with  their  hood  and  cowl, 
Puray  burghers  cheek  by  jowl. 
Archers  with  the  peacock  s  wing 
Pitting  to  the  waxen  string. 
Pedlars  with  their  pack  and  bags. 
Beggars  with  their  ooloored  rags, 
Silent  monks,  whose  stony  eyes 
Best  in  trance  upon  the  udes. 
Children  sleeping  at  the  breast. 
Merchants  from  the  distant  West, 
All  in  gay  confusion  went 
To  the  royal  Tournament. 

Players  with  the  painted  face 
And  a  drunken  man^s  ^mace, 
Grooms  who  praise  their  rawboned  steeds. 
Old  wives  telfing  maple  beads,— 
Blackbirds  from  the  hedges  broke. 
Black  crows  from  the  beeches  croak, 
Glossy  swallows  in  dismay 
From  the  mill-stream  fledfawav, 
*  The  angry  swan,  with  ruffled  breast. 
Frowned  upon  her  osier  nest. 
The  wren  hopped  restless  on  the  brake. 
The  otter  made  the  sedges  shake, 
The  butterfly  before  our  rout 
Flew  like  ablossom  blown  about. 
The  coloured  leaves,  a  globe  of  life. 
Spun  round  and  scattered  as  in  strife, 
Sweeping  down  the  narrow  lane 
Like  ihe  slant  shower  of  the  rain. 
The  lark  in  terror,  from  the  sod 
Flew  up  and  straight  appealed  to  God, 
As  a  noisy  band  we  went 
Trotting  to  the  Tournament. 

The  music  that  strikes  up  as  these  riders  approach  the  town,  is  then 
described  in  that  graphic  style  in  which  Mr.  Thombury  excels.  He  has 
an  apt  ear  and  a  ready  pen  for  what  we  may  call  representative  verse — 
whetner  imitating  the  "  Cannon  bom,  boys,"  and  **  fifers  tweet,  tweet, 
Trumpeters  sounding,  away!  away!"  in  the  Imes  called  <' Leaving 
Chester;"  or  "  The  Trumpeter's" 

And  I  blew,  blew,  blew. 
For  I  Uked  the  merry  crew. 
And  rap,  rap,  the  kettle-drummers  played ; 

or  the  <<  tuneful  dzip,  drip,^dzip,  of  the  golden  leak  of  the  cask,"  and  the 
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*^gmgk  nd  z«h  £roai  tfat  Ing^ceked  iMf&mg  iaskT  aft  "<  The 

•£  ChMDpftgM  ;**  or  of  the  duMst  al  tibe  iMTet 

Twistin§^  twirluig,  ever  swirling 
Round  ike  black  and  matted  bougbs* 


I  IB  hit  djgocffii^fmt,  tpg,  of  the  kind  of  metee  tiwit  wifl  beat  adit  ttit 
or  tiMdi  partmkr  flcAgeei — whaos  his  diom^  £ar mutoenii^  in  ^^Hmmmg 
ihe  Town,"  where  the  structure  of  the  vme  is  so  happily  adajBteJ  to  the 
theme  it  portrays ;  and  again  in  ^'  Entering  Dundee,"  in  ^'  The  King  is 
Coming  to  London,"  in  (a  forcible  contrast)  *•  The  Starred  Poet,"  in 
**  Tom  of  Ten  Thousand  "  so  lightsome  and  nmber,  and  in  that  bustling 
bit  of  traditionary  lore,  '<  The  Deil  amang  the  Leslies."  That  Mr. 
Thombury  can  succeed  in  cahner  straios,  deacriptiye,  reflectiye,  and 
pathetical — though  the  oontrary  ia  hit  forte — mt^  be  seen  at  first  nght 
(and  still  more  on  second  thowghts)  of  <^The  Fountain  Beaulieu," 
<<  \rmter  Moonlight,"  and  '^  The  Whiaper  in  the  Market-place." 

Poems  bt  Edwabd  Wilberfobck  aitd  Edkukd  Fobster  Blah- 
CHABD,  appear  before  the  public  as  a  joint-stock  pioduction,  but  with 
limited  liability.  £ach  sulracriber  is  responsible  only  for  the  amount  of 
his  shares.  The  poems  ace  kept  apajrl ;  we  know  to  whom  to  assim 
each  composition;  so  that  tbe  partnership  has  none  of  that  de-indi- 
Tidualisinff  character,  or  absorption  of  identity  ie  dvality,  which  pertains 
to  other  literary  partnerships,  of  a  kind  so  commm  in  France  and 
popularised  among  oursdyes  in  the  present  day  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
wholesale  system  in  yogue  with  our  Elizabetmm  playwririits)  by  the 
dramatic  successes  of  Messrs'.  Tom  Taykr  and  Cbarles  Keade.  The 
notes  issued  by  the  preaeat  fim  ase  good  piomisBory  notes.  They  certify, 
indeed,  a  feur  existing  capital ;  hot  snll  fliore  they  speak  of  better  things 
to  come.  The  notes — to  Tsry  tbe  metaphor,  like  thamselves  a  mixed  one 
— vary  almost  capriciously  in  sotmd  and  setting,  and  a^)ear  to  come  from 
all  sorts  of  instruments,  whether  comet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut,  dulcimer,  or 
what  not  Each  minstrel  in  his  turn  ranges  from  grave  to  gay,  from 
lively  to  severe,  and  sometimes  essays  to  merge  both  moods  in  one.  Mr. 
Wilberforce's  is  the  bolder  and  fimer  hand,  Mr.  Blaftchard's  the  lighter 
and  more  delicate  touch.  The  fomwr  is  alon,  in  eertiun  respects,  to  the 
Byrons,  Crabbes,  and  Aytomis  of  ovr  antkolory ;  the  latter  has  fbd  on — 
and,  chameleon  like,  taken  the  colour  of  what  he  fed  on— -our  Brownings, 
both  of  them  perhaps,  Robert  and  Elizabedi,  but  specnily  Robert.  There 
is  more  of  breadth  and  freedom,  of  dash  and  vigour,  in  die  verses  of  Mr. 
Wilberfosoe ;  but  his  companion's  softer  measures  are  superior  ia  finish, 
grace,  and  musical  expressioii — ^less  daring,  indeed^  in  the  ^loitiixe  of 
flighty  and  fitful  rhymes,  but  more  ambitious  and  venturaaome  in  variety 
of  rhythmical  e&cts,  he  has  evidently  the  lyrical  tendeni^  and  focol^ 
in  a  mr  higher  degree. 

Continuations  are,  for  the  most  part»  proverbially  fuhues.  Antbsfs 
themselves  break  down  in  attempting  to  complete  their  own  unfinished 
works.  Hazardous  enough,  then,  is  it  for  a  stranger  te  undertake  the  task. 
Mr.  Tupper  could  hardly  have  done  worse  than  carry  on,  proprio  Marte^ 
the  wondrous  tale  of  Christabel,  which  Coleridge  hims^,  it  may  be  safely 
affinned,  would  xwrer  hare  brought  to  a  satisfyii^  ooaidiBsion     Mr. 
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'Vnibccfiwve  migbi  assaredly  Lave  doBA  beito*  tha&  opm  hk  p«tAical 
caveer  with  a  sevenifttoth  canto  of  Don  Juan.  Tha  eoBMptioa  ksall  tUM 
a  mistake,  and  so  is  the  esecution.  Tbeie  is  somethiag  feroed^Iaboand^ 
in  the  veiy  earslessness  o£  these  stanzas^  alike  in  matter  and  nmnn^^  m 
thought  (or  Aoughtlesaness)  and  expressioa.  The  riiymes  aas  ■^*~^^"^^ 
too  bad>  even  lor  a  bad  joke.  '*  Avon's"  is  made  to  rl^me  with  ^nuriiig^r 
which  it  only  can  do  in  Cockaigne ;  to  which  nrovince  miist  also  be  co»- 
ugned  the  rbymiag  of  ^^Drydea"  with  ''hiding,''  teai  '^GoeAe  "  with 
'^thirtj,"  and  '< hid  a"  with  <<hid  her,"  and  "pn^  seat"  mUk 
**  (^podte,"  and  ^  viewed  jou"  with  '<  studio,"— all  whidi  are  tolenUe 
only  ia  Dogberry's  verak>a  of  toleration.  The  authov's  fiwaks  in  this 
Hodibsastic  department  may  be  inferred  from  the  foUofriog  wgrnauki 

I  shall  do  all  I'tai  aUa  to  afford  a 

Tribute  of  heoMr  to  tke  beroiae 
Of  1^6  Vieneh  Bercdutioii,  Gkaibtte  Cordsj, 

Who  lives  in  Anti-Williams  Poasard's  line  1 
And  Robespierre  I  must  flagellate,  who  bored  a 

Good  honest  atheist  with  liis  ^r$  divine. 
And  I  must  get  a  Walker,  or  I'm  bless^,  or 
T'othered,  ifi  shall  get  a  rhyme  to  Messidor, 

And  Thermidor,  and  Pluviose,  and  Fructidor ; 

Names  in  themselves  so  tortured  out  of  shape 
That  oidy  he  who  from  its  hiaffcs  pluckt  a  door 

Such  could  pronounce,  nor  Sslocate  his  nape. 
Yet  in  their  art  must  rhymers  be  instructed,  or 

Soaie  GdT  oar  ^dish  laonthi  weald  make  them  gafo; 
Why  even  you,  although  a  clever  man  you  ave,  I 
Doubt  if  you'll  find  a  proper  rhyme  for  January. 

Highly  questionable,  too,  is  the  quality  of  slang  like  that  in  a  stanza  on 
Wordsworth's  estimate  of  Gray  and  the  artificial  sehool— 

He  only  aimed  at  giving  them  a  hiding 

For  pamting  Nature,  indch  they  didn^t  ought. 

More  consonant  with  the  character  of  the  name  he  bears  (and  may,  if  he 
will,  one  day  illustrate  anew),  are  Mr.  Wilberlbree'a  lines  to  the  Virgin 
3fary — the  Protestant  tone  of  which  would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of 
William  WOberforce  himself,  as  woukl  also  that,  in  a  lighter  mood,  of 
"  John  Bull :  a  Friday's  Honuly," — or  again,  of  *'  The  English  in  Rome," 
and  ^'Britain's  Shame,"  and  ''A  Peasant  Woman.'*  The  pieces  we  have 
just  named  will  be  relished  by  anti-Romanists  with  a  British  bom  and 
bred  relish  for  controversy.  Less  pdemioal  leaders  will  find  wherewithal 
to  occupy  their  thoughts  and  fimcies,  in  a  dreamy  tale  called  ^'The 
Field's  Secret,"  and  that  graphic  monologue  "The  First  Serpent," — 
with  contributions  of  a  pictoresque  kind  sudi  as  ^*  Two  Lakes  "  and  "  A 
Gorge  in  the  Alps  " — and  passages  of  serious  aad  tender  thought  as  in 
the  unes  beginning 

We  never  know  the  value  of  a  life 
Save  by  the  priee  we  pay  fior  losing  il, 

which  feelingly  interpret  one  of  those  common-pTaces  that  never  become 
stale  as  well  as  common,  or  onprofitable  as  a  daily  lesson  to  be  learnt 
and  re-Ieamt  by  heart. 
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Mr.  Edmand  Fontor  Blanchard  may  be  hU  compamon's  inferior  in 
robust  power  and  versatile  ease,  but  his  lines  betoKen  more  of  quiet 
mce,  quaint  &ncy,  and  the  development  of  a  musical  ear.  He  is  sta- 
dious  of  metrical  changes  and  harmonious  effects.  As  we  have  already 
remarked,  his  style  beus  traces  of  congenial  commerce  with  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's works :  we  catch  glimpses  as  it  were,  and  overhear  jingline  echoes, 
of  the  bells  and  pom^ranates.  He  appears  on  his  guara,  however, 
against  falling  into  the  habit  of  harsh  construction  and  rugged  vern&a- 
tion  somewhat  too  frequent  with  the  author  of  Sordello.  Several  o£  hia 
lyrics  are  professedly  '*  written  to  music ;''  and  most  of  them  indicate  a 
regard  for  murical  laws,  and  consideration  for  the  ears  of  the  hstidiona 
in  this  respect.  He  succeeds  better  in  the  tranquil  flow  of  stanzas  like 
<<At  First  Sight,"  than  in  quasi-enigmatical  verses  like  ^^Ezplana- 
taon,"  with  which  his  present  volume  closes,  and  with  the  like  of  which 
we  hope  his  next  will  neither  begin  nor  end.  He  will  do  wdl,  too, 
rather  to  check  than  indulge  any  predilection  he  may  feel  for  certain 
concetti  such  as 

With  that  duloeting  for  ever 
Felt  in  echo — ^but  miheard ; 

{An  UMprmadiiaied  Loce-ieUer) 

and,  of  the  same  type  (wrong  fount,  technically  speaking), 

She  almost  flickered  up  to  God. 

(O^fTMif-^i/.) 

How  well  he  can  punt  in  unaffected  diction  the  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye, 
and,  as  he  sings,  can  moralise  his  song,  may  be  seen  in  the  following 

WniTEBi  THOUGHTS. 

A  snowdrop  lay  in  snow  upon  the  ground — 

To  men  the  merest  flower. 
A  passing  poet  paused,  and  found 

The  emblem  of  an  hour. 

As  wavelets  crest  to  gaze  upon  the  sea 

For  love's  companionship. 
The  snowdrop  looked  around  the  lea 

To  find  a  lover's  lip. 

To  see  but  white  flakes  on  the  mirror.  Earth, 

The  saddened  snowdrop  sighed ; 
And  knowiujB;  not  the  snow  gave  birth 

To  other  flowers— died. 

The  earth  was  pierced  with  the  sigh  above— 

A  crocus,  with  one  bound. 
Leapt  up  to  light,  prepared  to  love— 

Ajid  crisping  petals  found. 

Likewise  in  imorance  of  Nature's  law. 

The  crocuslef t  the  strife. 
And  died.    A  passing  poet  saw 

An  emblem  of  all  Life. 
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FAINT  HEAET  NEVEE  WON  PAIE  LADT. 

A  MODBBV  8IOBT. 

By  DuDLEr  Costello. 


CHAPTEB  XVn. 
nB8T  LOTB. 

Who  can  fix  the  date  when  the  heart  for  the  first  time  beats  with  the 
passion  which— whether  for  life  or  but  for  an  hour — absorbs  us  all  in 
turn  ? 

Some  very  susceptible  bosoms  have  loved  almost  in  in&ncy ;  others, 
informed  perhaps  by  no  greater  wisdom,  have  waited  till  infancy  came 
round  again ;  but  most  of  us,  if  we  write  our  annals  true,  must  confess 
to  having  indulged  a  flame  which  began  to  bum  a  great  deal  too  soon  for 
present  or  prospective  comfort. 

At  the  mature  age  of  fifteen  Walter  Cobham  was  already  a  lover. 
Love  was  a  kind  of  heirloom  in  his  family — ^the  only  succession,  indeed, 
which  seemed  likely  to  be  his  inheritance — and  he  took  possession  of  it 
on  the  day  when  he  met  with  Mary  Tunstall. 

The  malady  declared  itself  by  the  most  unmistakable  signs.  Naturally 
of  strong  animal  spirits,  and  fond  of  active,  even  of  violent  exercises,  he 
suddenly  became  silent  and  subdued;  study  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  he 
shunned  the  society  of  his  playmates  to  wander  about  alone — sometimes 
l)y  the  river's  brink,  sometimes  on  the  heights  or  amid  the  forest  glades 
which  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  surrounded  the  city,  but  oftener  in 
the  cathedral's  lonely  aisles.  Why  he  preferred  the  last-named  place  to 
all  the  rest  requires  little  explanation.  The  beautiful  vision  which  had 
once  appeared  there  was  always  before  his  eyes,  and  he  haunted  the  spot 
in  the  vague  expectation  that  it  would  agsun  be  vouchsafed  to  him.  In 
vain,  however.  His  heart  had  only  remembrance  to  feed  on,  and  it  was 
a  diet  on  which  he  grew  visibly  thinner. 

His  pale  cheek  and  restless  expression  could  not  long  escape  the 
watchfulness  of  Bachel.  What  ailed  her  darling — was  he  il],  or  had 
anything  vexed  him?  No— nothing  was  the  matter  that  he  knew  of; 
if  he  was  no  lonj^er  hungry  he  really  could  not  tell  why,  and  as  to  his 
companions  at  the  Maitrise^  it  was  nis  own  fEiult  if  he  did  not  join  in 
their  amusements — they  were  as  good-natured  as  ever.  Had  Madame 
Gembloux  been  cross  again  ?  If  so,  Rachel — though  by  no  means  up  in 
her  French — ^would  tell  the  gouvemante  a  piece  of  her  mind,  and  expose 
her  before  the  abb6 !  Pooh !  Walter  never  troubled  himself  about 
Madame  Gembloux ;  he  had  even  ceased  to  care  to  tease  her.  What  it 
could  be,  then,  Rachel  vainly  pondered.  Her  own  imion  with  Monsieur 
Perrotin  had  merely  been  based  on  simple  liking,  just  as  much  as  usually 
goes  towards  the  composition  of  a  menage  in  her  class  of  life — somethbg 
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of  conyenience  considered  in  it,  but  of  love — in  its  all-enm>88ing,  OTar- 
whelming  character — not  a  modicum.  Besides,  who  could  suppose  the 
predicament  of  having  fallen  in  love  in  a  boy  of  fifteen  ! 

In  the  first  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  before  the  wovrnd  was  fdt, 
Walter  had  talked  in  raptures  of  the  lovely  English  girl;  how  sweetly 
she  looked,  how  kindly  she  spoke,  how  m«ck  more  beautifd  she  was  diao 
any  one  in  Rouen  !  But,  arter  a  few  days,  when  everybody  but  himsdf 
had  forgotten  the  circumstance  of  the  meeting,  he  hesitated  to  speak  of 
her  even  to  Rachel — and  this  hesitation,  the  more  he  thought  about  her, 
resolved  itself  soon  into  absolute  silence. 

Rachel,  then,  had  no  resource  but  to  believe  that  she  must  coax  her 
darling's  appetite  to  make  him  better :  having  no  suspicion  that  his 
heart  was  idStected,  she  centred  her  ideas  on  his  stomach.  In  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  this  treatment  would  have  proved  effectual,  but  in 
Walter's  instance  it  failed,  and  poor  Baohel  was  driven  to  her  wits' 
end  to  devise  the  [means  of  restoring  the  boy  to  his  former  health  and 
spirits. 

While  meditating  on  the  advisability  of  calling  in  the  advice  of  Mon- 
sieur Perrotin — whom  she  had  feared  to  alarm — accident  came  to  her 
assistance. 

She  was  sitting  by  herself,  at  work,  one  day,  when  she  heard  a  tap  at 
the  door.  On  opening  it  she  saw  before  her  a  tall,  handsome  man^'wear- 
ing  a  cloak  nearly  covered  with  braiding,  and  a  purple  velvet  cap  adorned 
with  a  broad  band  of  resplendent  gold  lace.  Tne  cap  was  speedily  con- 
verted from  its  right  use  by  a  flourish  of  the  hand,  and  the  floimsher, 
bowing  to  Rachel,  inquired  if  he  had  not  the  honour  of  speaking  to 
Madame  Perrotin?  To  say  "Wee,  musseer/'  was  not  difficult,  and 
Rachel  said  so. 

"  In  that  case,  madame,"  continued  the  stranger,  in  French,  **  I  have 
a  thousand  excuses  to  offer,  and  a  thousand  regrets  to  express.  I  have 
been  guilty  of  a  most  unpardonable  inadvertence." 

Rachel  only  half  understood  the  speaker's  words,  and  was  wholly  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  his  extreme  politeness.  She  put  it  to  him  if  he  under- 
stood English,  and  finding  that — according  to  bis  own  account — he  was 
capable  of  expressing  himself  to  perfection  in  that  tongue,  she  begged  he 
would  be  kind  enough  to  do  so. 

'<  First,  then,  madame,"  he  sud,  *'  I  must  declare  my  name  and  state. 
I  am  Jean  Baptiste  Dufburmantelle,  Commissioner  of  the  Grand  H6tel 
de  I'Europe — and  here  is  my  carte  P* 

Very  much  inclined  to  believe  that  a  foreign  potentate  had  con- 
descended to  pay  her  a  visit,  Rachel  looked  round  f(M*  the  carriage  which 
she  supposed  he  meant  when  he  spoke  of  a  cart,  but — to  her  dis^point- 
ment  it  must  be  owned — ^beheld  none.  A  grimacing  stranger  with  a  card 
in  his  hand  was  all  that  met  her  view,  and  then  recollecting  that  t^  word 
commissioner  signified  something  less  awful  in  France  than  in  England, 
she  began  to  comprehend  the  true  character  of  the  personage  who  ad- 
dressed her,  and,  recovering  her  presence  of  mind,  inrited  him  to  walk  in 
and  take  a  seat 

All  the  necessary  preliminaries  being  now  settled,  Monsieur  Dufonr- 
mantelle  resumed : 

'^  After  I  had  the  honour  a  month  gone  away — yes — I  admit,  shame- 
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fully,  a  moatk  entirely— of  aocompanying  the  hononrable  lord  baronnet 
Sir  StontaH  aod  his  amtaUe  lady  with  their  infant,  over  the  magnificence 
cariosities  of  Roueo,  I  was  rec^ved  instraction  when  she  depart  to  pre- 
sent a  littel  hosk  hem  the  channiog  young  personne  to  the  son  of  you 
madame  T' 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?  Who  did  you  sayP*  demanded  the 
astonished  RacheL 

"  The  daughterre  of  Sir  Stuntall,"  replied  the  commissioner,  «  she  giye 
to  me  a  bosk,  but  I  forget  him  in  ray  oder  wainscot-pocket  until  to-day, 
when  I  once  more  wear  thaf 

"  Oh,  goodness !  you  mean  Tunstall,  don't  you  ?" 

"Solsay— Stuntall." 

**  It  was  Sir  James,  and  my  lady,  and  Miss  Mary  ?** 

«  Yas,  I  believe.  Miladi  certainly  and  Meece  Mary,  and,  I  cannot  tdl 
— Sir  Stuntall  James— so  she  call  him.  Here,  madame,  is  the  bosk.  I 
nevare  open  him." 

So  sayings  Monsieur  Dnfowrmantelle  [daoed  in  Rachel's  hand  a  small, 
square,  pasteboard  box,  neatly  tied  round  with  a  bit  of  sky-blue  ribbon. 

«  Oh,  Musseer  Furmantle,"  said  Rachel,  •'did  my  youne  lady  send 
Walter  this?     Was  there  any  message  ?" 

«  She  beg  of  your  s(m  to  keep  him  for  her  sake,  because  she  love  so 
much  to  have  hear  him  sing." 

*^  And  what  did  my  lady  say  ?" 

"  Nothing  at  all.  She  never  know.  The  charming  Meece  was  give 
to  nie  the  bosk  in  the  passage  as  she  follow  her  papa  and  mamma  to  their 
carriage.    I  never  see  them  no  more." 

Bachd  was  lost  in  amazement  at  the  strange  chance  which  had  thrown 
Walter  and  his  cousin  in  each  other's  way,  but  though  she  never  doubted 
that  it  was  his  eousin  whom  he  had  seen,  she  put  numerous  questions  to 
Monsieur  Dufourmantelle,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  the  identity  of  the 
persons  on  whom  the  latter  had  attended.  These  were  answered  in  such 
a  way  as  to  confirm  her  first  impression,  and  Monsieur  Dufourmantelle's 
peace  being  completely  made  and  friendly  relations  established  with  Ma- 
dame Perroiiny  the  magnifieent  eomimissioner  took  his  departure. 

It  had  been  all  ak)ng  agreed  between  Monsieur  Perrotin  and  his  wife 
that,  until  some  favourable  opportunity  offered  for  making  Walter  ac- 
quainted with  the  secret  of  his  birth,  the  history  of  his  fiunBy  should  be 
concealed  from  him.  The  question  now  arose  in  Rachel's  mind,  was 
this  the  occasion  ?  Her  heart  was  so  full,  that  if  she  had  replied  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  she  wouM  at  once  have  told  him  all,  but,  strong 
as  her  inclination  might  be,  she  was  compelled  to  defer  it,  for  Walter — 
as  had  firequentiy  been  the  case  of  late--did  not  come  home  to  dinner. 
Monsieur  rerrotin,  however,  was  not  an  absentee;  his  course  of  teaching 
always  brought  him  back  in  excellent  cue  for  ihe  meal,  and  he  generally 
fell  to  with  the  avidity  which  his  countrynwn  invariaUy  develop  when  a 
savoury  mess  of  pottage  is  set  before  them.  But  this  day  the  case  was 
altered :  he  saw  by  his  wife's  fiuse  that  something  unusual  had  occurred, 
and  though  his  knife  and  fork  were  ahready  raised,  he  suspended  his 
opeiatioDs  to  uk  her  what  was  the  matter?  On  learning  that  Rachel 
had  a  communication  to  make  about  Walter,  he  sat  immovably  fixed  to 
hear  it,  his  fondness  for  the  boy  being  scarcely  less  than  that  of  his  wife. 

2n2 
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Her  tale  was  soon  told,  and  it  was  followed  by  the  inquiry  whedier 
Monsieur  Perrotin  thought  that  the  time  for  explanation  with  Walter 
had  arrired  ?  The  Teacher  of  Languages  was  of  a  contrary  opinion, 
and  replied  to  Rachers  wish  for  immediate  disclosure  by  arguing  that  a 
casual  meeting,  like  the  one  in  question,  afforded  them  no  hold  on  Mrs. 
Scrope's  sympathies,  on  which  atone  they  could  reckon  with  any  adran- 
tage  to  the  prospects  of  Walter.  Had  Sir  James  and  Lady  Tunstall 
interested  themselves  about  their  protige^  the  case  would  have  been 
different,  but  as  the  interview  had  ended  in  a  mere  childish  $<mvemr^ 
Monsieur  Perrotin  thought  they  had  better  wait.  It  might  not  be  amiss 
to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  movements  of  the  Tunstalls,  now  they  wei^  in 
England — and  this  he  could  do,  he  imagined,  through  the  medium  of 
his  friend  Mr.  Williamms  (otherwise  "  The  White  Bear,  Piccadilly") — 
but  if  Rachel  took  his  advice  she  would  only  grive  the  present,  whatever 
it  was,  to  Walter,  and  say  nothing  just  yet  about  the  young  lady  that 
sent  it. 

On  this  principle  the  discussion  was  finally  settled,  but  when  Walter 
at  last  came  in,  it  was  with  increased  anxiety  that  Rachel  met  him. 
Her  heart  was  more  than  ever  moved  to  think  that  another  occupied 
the  place  alone  which  he,  by  right,  ought  at  least  to  have  shsj^. 
Lady  Tunstall's  child  was  dear  to  her  as  being  of  Edith's  blood,  but 
still  there  was  no  comparison,  in  her  estimation,  between  that  child  and 
Edith's  son,  and  it  grieved  her  to  behold  the  difference  of  their  relative 
positions.  Surely  if  Miss  Agatha — as  she  always  called  Lady  Tunstall 
— had  seen  her  nephew,  she  must  have  been  struck  by  his  appearance. 
What  a  misfortune  that  she  had  not!  It  was  as  well,  perhaps,  for 
Madame  Gembloux,  that  her  spiteful  conduct  was  unknown  to  RacheL 

Walter  entered  with  a  listless  air,  and  threw  himself  into  a  chair 
without  speaking  :  he  seemed  to  Rachel  to  look  paler  and  thinner  than 
ever.  She  went  close  up  to  him,  and  putting  her  hand  tenderly  on  his 
shoulder,  asked  him  why  he  had  not  returned  at  the  usual  hour?  He 
had  been,  he  said,  for  a  very  lonf  walk  in  the  forest  of  Ronvray,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  Why  dia  he  go  so  fisu'  ?  He  did  not  know ;  he 
wanted  something  to  do.  Rachel  was  sure  he  had  had  nothing  to  eat — 
would  he  have  some  dinner  now  ? — ^he  must.  No :  he  did  not  want 
any. 

"  But  if  I  give  you  something,  Walter,  that  you  will  like  very  much, 
promise  to  do  what  I  ask." 

<<  I  will  do  anything  for  you,  dear  Rachel,  that  I  can,  without 
prombing.  I  know,"  he  continued,  smiling  faintly — ''I  know  what 
it  is." 

''  Guess,  then,"  returned  Rachel,  smiling  in  her  turn :  it  was  the  first 
time  for  several  days  past 

"  Gel6e  de  pommes !"  said  Walter:  "I  know  you  went  to  Monsieur 
Vermeil's  shop  the  last  time  you  were  in  the  Rue  des  Cannes." 

"  You  have  guessed  wrong  this  time :  try  again." 

'<  Is  it  that  pretty  grey  cap  with  the  blue  tassel  that  I  said  I  saw  in 
Blan^  the  tailor's  window  ?" 

"  No.  But  you  will  never  find  out.  Nor  where  it  came  from,  either. 
Look  here !" 
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She  drew  out  the  little  square  box  tied  round  with  skj-blue  ribbon^ 
and  held  it  before  him. 

**  What  can  it  be !"  he  exclaimed,  his  curiosity  fully  aroused.  '^  Some- 
thing you  bought  at  the  fair  ?" 

**  I  did  not  buy  it.  I  know  no  more  than  you  what  is  in  the  box. 
Open  it  and  see." 

Walter  eagerly  untied  the  ribbon,  which  fell  on  the  floor.  In  an  in- 
stant the  lid  of  the  box  was  off,  and  there,  embedded  in  jeweller's  cotton, 
was  a  small,  delicate,  cameo  ring. 

^^  Oh,  how  beautiful  V  he  cried,  as  he  turned  the  shell  towards  him. 
At  the  same  moment  the  colour  rushed  again  to  his  hollow  cheek,  he 
trembled  and  sat  with  lips  apart,  scarcely  breathing  :  his  emotion  was  so 
great  that  Rachel  felt  almost  afraid. 

"  What  a  sweet  face !"  she  said. 

*•  It  is  a  likeness,  Rachel — a  likeness  of— of— of — oh,  dear,  dear  Rachel, 
where  did  it  come  from  ?" 

"  You  remember  the  young  lady  in  the  cathedral  who  praised  your  sing- 
ing ?  She  left  it  for  you  with  Musseer  Furmantle  of  the  Europe  Hotel 
when  she  went  away.     He  ought  to  have  brought  it  a  month  ago." 

''  The  rascal !"  cried  Walter;  <'  Pll  tear  all  the  fur  off  his  mantle  the 
first  time  I  catch  sight  of  him.     Oh,  if  I  had  had  this  before !'' 

And,  to  Rachel's  astonishment,  he  pressed  the  cameo  to  his  lips  and 
kissed  it  over  and  over  again :  he  then  caught^up  the  ribbon,  kissed  that 
too,  and  thrust  it  into  his  bosom. 

^^  It  is  herself,  her  very  self,"  he  kept  on  repeating.  <<  I  knew  it  at 
once — and  so  would  you  have  known  it,  Rachel,  if  you  had  ever  seen 
herP 

"  Why,  Walter,  one  would  almost  fancy  you  had  fallen  in  lore  with 
the  ring  r 

^*  With  the  ring !  Oh,  Rachel !"  he  said,  throwing  himself  into  her 
arms  and  burying  his  head  on  her  neck — '*  oh,  Rachel,  dear — it  is  beau- 
tiful Mary  I  love !  For  a  whole  month  I  have  thought  of  no  one  but  her. 
Will  you  forgive  me  ?" 

Rachel  replied  with  tears — ^but  that  evening  was  the  happiest  she  had 
known  for  many  a  year. 

And  what  a  change  was  suddenly  wrought  in  Walter ! 

Not  so  much  as  regarded  companionship,  for  he  still  felt  the  same 
strong  desire  to  be  alone — ^but  his  solitary  walks  were  no  longer  sad  ones. 
All  the  buoyancy  of  his  nature  had  returned ;  he  was  intoxicated  with  a 
new  sense  of  happiness.  But  though  the  light  danced  in  his  eyes  brighter 
than  ever,  though  a  sweeter  smile  played  on  his  lips,  it  was  still  only  at 
rare  intervals  tlmt  he  gave  himself  back  to  the  ordinary  amusements  of 
his  age.  He  was  too  eager  to  taste  the  delight  of  garing  on  the  cameo 
—which,  boy-like,  he  wore  next  his  heart,  suspended  by  the  original  bit 
of  blue  ribbon — to  bestow  much  of  his  time  on  his  companions,  though 
he  gave  more  of  it  than  before  to  Rachel,  who  knew  his  secret  To  her 
he  could  speak  without  reserve  of  what  he  would  not  for  worlds  have 
named  to  any  one  else,  and,  apart  from  her  own  private  motives,  she  had 
too  much  woman  in  her  composition  not  to  make  the  very  best  listener 
he  could  have  chosen.    To  see  Walter  happy  again  was  all  she  had  de* 
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Aoeif  and  that  he  waa  so  now  eTerythiog  aasured  her— eten  to  Hae  tones 
of  his  voice  when  he  poured  forth  his  melody  in  the  cathednl  cfaoir. 
And  this  was  natural  enon^     Had  not  some  one  praised  his  singing  ? 

CHAFTBB  IVm. 

THE  SAME  OOMPLAIHT — XTNDEB  A  DIFFEBEST  ASPECT. 

«  Vermeil,  Covfisbub" — and  as  he  always  added,  in  convoroatiiaa 
with  his  customers,  *^  Artiste  en  tout  ce  qui  ooneerae  lea  sucreries" — a 
wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  confeo^oner's  genius ! 

Adolphe  Vermeil,  of  the  Rue  des  Cannes,  b^  by  general  eonseoi  ^m 
proud  position  oi  premier  cot^eurof  Rouen.  No  banquet  in  tbe  etty, 
whether  at  the  archbishop's  palace,  tbe  prefect's  hotel,  or  at  tbe  bead- 
quarters  of  the  general  commanding  the  district,  was  conaderodoomplete 
unless  it  exhibited  specimens  of  Monsieur  Venaeil's  art  He  could 
model  you  with  equal  facility  a  cathedral  of  spun  sugar,  a  temple  ef 
justice  in  sponge-cake,  or  a  batteij  of  artillery  in  diocolate ;  aoob  things 
were  mere  betisee  to  Monsieur  Vermeil,  who  triumphed  most  when  be 
soared  into  the  region  of  allegory,  and  was  called  upon  to  comflMmanAe 
a  birth,  a  wedding,  or  a  victory.  There  were  voy  few  of  die  Pagan 
deities,  none  of  tbe  cardinal  virtues,  and  hardly  any  of  tbe  great  namei  of 
France  whom  be  had  not,  at  one  time  or  other,  introduced  into  bis  deriees, 
in  the  most  ravisbingand  surprising  way :  so  m«eh  so  that  it  was  difficult 
for  the  spectators — as  he  averred— to  decide  between  astonighment  and 
delight ! 

Monsieur  Adolphe  Vermdl  was  a  ¥ery  portly,  dariL-browed  naa,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  who  looked  portlier  and  darker  from  the  fact  o€  bts 
bein^  always  attired  in  white,  from  tbe  cotton  cap  on  Ins  bead  to  the 
calfskin  slippers  on  his  feet.  This,  at  least,  was  his  costume  de  service, 
and  he  was  very  seldom  seen  in  any  other*  His  manaer  was  grave — as 
befitted  one  whose  mind  was  constantly  oocupied  with  great,  let  Me  add, 
widi  sublime  ideas — but  he  was,  notwithstanding,  a  yery  good-aatored 
fellow.  His  domestic  establishment  consisted  of  wHe,  eoa,  and  daughter, 
these  two  children  sufficing — with  his  fame— to  sepreseBt  bimeelf  and 
Madame  Vermeil  to  posterity.  A  multiplicity  of  <^ve-braiiche8  is  ■ddom 
the  desire  of  French  parents.     Madame  Veraaeil  was  not  to  gra^re,  but 

auite  as  good-tempered,  as  her  husband ;  indeed,  her  appeacanee — or 
lere  is  no  truth  in  outward  show— denoted  her  <^ontion,  for  abe  was 
as  round  and  rosy  and  pleasant  to  the  eye  aa  a  ripe  NorHuvidy  pippia* 
and  when  she  laughed,  which  was  her  frequent  cuaton,  it  was  diffiom— 
as  you  beheld  her  sparkling  eyes,  white  teeth,  and  dimpled  cheeks  4o 
resist  the  infection  of  her  gaiety.  Of  the  children  of  Moosienr  mA 
Madame  Vermeil,  tbe  boy,  Jules — about  tbe  same  age  as  our  friend 
Walter---was  the  elder,  there  being  the  d^erenee  of  a  year  between  bim 
and  C^ile-Marguerite-Olympe,  hu  sister. 

Addicted  to  habits  of  study  and  observatioD,  not  so  miicb  of  books  or 
men  but  rather  of  the  objects  connected  with  bis  own  immediate  caltingv 
Monsieur  Vermeil  had  disoovered  that  bis  insular  neighboun,  oar  oonn- 
tiymen,  knew  nothing  of  the  noUe  seience  in  which  he  had  gathered  aa 
many  laurels.  He  was  chiefly  assured  of  this  bet  hw  never  bavia|^  aeea 
any  confectionary  that  bore  an  English  name,  and,  as  bis  tendencies 
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were  emiaenilj  philanthropic,  he  inwardly  resolved,  in  a  kiad  of  mis- 
sionary spirit,  to  propagate  a  knowledge  of  his  art  and  spread  his  &ine 
amongst  the  benighted  idanders.  With  this  end  in  view,  and  haying 
destined  his  son  to  follow  his  own  profession  and  disseminate  his  system, 
it  became  seoessary  that  Jules  snould  speak  English,  and  Monsieur 
Perrotin's  advertisement  catching  his  eye,  he  applied  to  that  distin- 
guished Professor,  who  very  reodi^  undertook  the  task  of  perfecting  the 
youth  in  the  desiderated  tongue. 

Monsieur  Perrotin's  general  custom  was  to  teach  at  his  pupils'  own 
homes,  but  there  were  sometimes  exceptions,  and  in  the  case  of  Jules 
Vermeil  it  was  found  more  convenient  to  all  parties  that  the  lessons 
should  be  given  at  the  teacher^s.  One  of  the  first  consequences  <^  this 
arrangement  was  the  striking-up  of  an  acquaintance  between  Jules  and 
Walter,  which  soon  became  an  intimate  friendAip,  and  it  is  probable 
th«b  the  French  boy  leanU  more  from  his  companion  than  from  the  Pro- 
fessor. He,  at  all  events,  acquired  a  greater  frudlity  in  speaking — that 
is  to  say,  he  never  hesitated  about  the  choice  of  words,  and  his  pronua- 
ciation  was  certainly  improved*-though  the  idiom  remained  a  stumblings 
Uock  which  he  tried  in  vain  to  get  over.  He  caught  at  Walter's  eol- 
loquial  phrases,  but  when  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  think  ia  Eng- 
lish, he  resGffted  to  the  ordinary  process  of  translation,  and  as  a  maUer 
of  course— -to  speak  £uniliarly'---he  made  a  hash  of  it  Perhaps  Walter 
would  have  cut  no  peculiar  f^^^ure  as  a  French  scholar  had  the  eiicum- 
stances  been  reversed,  but  living  amongst  the  people  made  all  the  dif- 
ference. Jules  Vermeil's  imperfections,  however,  went  by  unporeeived, 
for  Walter  did  not  care  to  be  critical,  and  Monsieur  Perrotin  was  really 
surprised  at  his  pupil's  progress  which  he  ascribed  altogether  to  hie  own 
marvellous  feculty  for  teaching,  so  that  the  young  confectioner  soon  grew 
into  the  conceit  of  having  mastered  all  the  difficulties  of  the  English 
language;  and  this  belief  was  readily  adopted  by  his  parents^  who 
looked  upon  their  son  as  a  perfect  prodigy. 

The  intimacy  between  the  two  boys  had  subsisted  for  several  months 
at  the  period  of  Lady  Tunetall's  visit  to  Rouen,  but  owing  to  Wakeir's 
repeated  absence  from  home,  as  related  in  the  last  chapter,  their  intcnv 
course^had  latterly  been  interrupted.  Jules  had  often  called  on  his  friend 
without  seeing  him,  but  on  the  day  after  the  explanation  with  Bachel 
he  was  more  sucoessfoL 

''  Ole  fello,"  said  Jules,  accosting  Walter  in  English,  which  he  always 
^poke  with  hhn  until  driven  to  a  stand-still,  '^  it  is  a  good  thing  for  me  I 
find  you  here.  Theve  is  a  long  time  I  have  been  at  you,  but  you  wese 
not.     Come  and  walk  yourself  with  me, — I  have  something  to  say." 

Linked  together,  widi  their  arms  roimd  each  other^s  waists,  a  feshion 
taught  by  Jides,  the  friends  strolled  into  the  country,  and,  after  climbing 
Saint  Caiherine's  Hill,  which  overlooks  the  fair  Norman  city,  sat  down  on 
the  turf  to  talk. 

<<  And  what  haa  happened,  Jules,  since  I  saw  you  last?"  asked  Walter, 
beginniiM^  jjite  conversation. 

'<  Ah,  happened,  my  dear,  there  is  much!  Was  you  ever  amorous  of 
somebody?* 

If  Jules  had  looked  in  Walter's  face  while  he  was  speaking,  an  answer 
in  words  would  have  been  needless,  but  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  glitter- 
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ing  cathedral  rane,  and  he  did  not  noCiee  his  friend'a 
Moreorer,  he  did  not  wait  for  an  answer. 

^'Becanse,"  he  went  on,  <'  I  shall  tell  you  what  it  is,  ole  ftS&.  I  love 
a  gaL    But  how  she  is  pretty — my  God !" 

« Indeed,**  said  Walter,  recovenng  himself;  «  who  is  she  ?" 

*^  Her  name  is  S^nqf^hine.     A  fine  one,  is  it  not?** 

"  Very,**  replied  Walter.     "  Where  did  yon  see  her  T 

"Hear  one  instant  I  cross  one  day  the  market  in  the  cathedraTs  &ce, 
when,  lost  as  I  tarn  the  comer  of  the  Great  Port-street,  I  meet  the  most 
heantinil  gal  of  the  worid.  She  carry  a  small  basket  with  some  fruits:. 
I  smile  to  her,  and  she  the  same  to  me ;  in  that  way  we  |part  AnoAer 
day  or  two  afterwards  I  meet  her  in  the  Place  of  tlie  Maid — the  market 
of  calyes,  you  know  him ;  I  make  to  her  a  fine  rererenoe,  and  once  more 
she  smile.  Then  we  b^n  to  speak.  I  would  know  her  dweD&ng  in 
order  to  have  the  honour  to  present  myself  at  her.  What  I  a^  she  iduse 
to  tell,  in  spite  of  my  insistance.  Wlule  we  are  talking  she  suddenly  be- 
come troublesome,  and  say  she  must  go.  I  try  to  get  hokl  of  her  hand, 
but  she  snatch  him  away,  and  leave  me  planted  thm.  I  look  round  and 
perceiye  I  am  watched  of  a  gendarme,  so  also  I  depart  After  tha^  je  ne 
tais  que  rdder  partout,  I  spy  all  over  to  see  her  acain.  In  the  end  I  sm 
fortunate.  I  discover  her  with  a  tub  of  water  on  her  head  walking  away 
firom  the  fountain  of  the  stone  cross  in  the  Carrefour  St.  ^vien ;  but  slie 
is  not  alone,  two  more  gab  are  with  her,  and  her  look  tell  me  I  must  be 
silent.  That,  however,  shall  not  prevent  me  firom  seemg  where  she  enter. 
It  is  not  a  grand  house,  certainly,  but  what  makes  thsA?  In  definitive^ 
I  wait  till  uie  come  out  alone ;  then  I  say  some  words,  not  many,  for 
again  the  gendarme  of  whom  she  is  frightful  show  his  figure,  and  I  to 
retire.  This  unluckiness  woriu  me  greatly.  I  resolve  upon  a  plot,  and 
write  to  her  a  letter.     You  like  to  know,  ole  fello,  what  I  say  ?** 

^  "Very  much  indeed,"  said  Walter,  who  was  greatly  entertained  at 
his  fiiend*8  love  adventure. 

Jules  took  out  his  pocket-book,  and,  unfolding  a  piece  of  paper,  put  it 
in  Walter^s  hand.  It  was,  of  course,  in  French,  but  this  is  the  trans* 
lation: 

"  Mt  dear  Mademoiselle, — It  is  very  annoying  not  to  know  your 
name,  but  I  hope  soon  to  be  acquainted  with  it — shall  I  not?  In  the 
mean  time  you  will  permit  me  to  call  you  by  that  name  so  sweet,  of 
dearest !  You  cannot  imagine  the  happiness  which  you  made  me  fed 
yesterday  evening  in  the  short  conversation  which  we  nad  together,  whoi 
that  horrible  gendarme  disturbed  us !  I  periiaps  appeared  to  you  a  little 
awkward,  but  you  must  forgive  me,  for  it  was  your  diarms  that  paralysed 
all  my  faculties.  Shall  I  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  again  to-oay  ? 
Say  yes,^  I  beg  of  you,  and  if  you  desure  it  I  will  be  at  the  fountain  whire 
you  are  in  the  habit  of  drawing  water,  at  half-past  nine  in  the  ev^iing. 
Accept  this  small  present,  which  is  indeed  a  trifle,  but  at  least  it  is  an 
evidence  of  my  a£^tion  until  I  have  the  happiness  of  bdiolding  you.  I 
conclude  by  embracing  you — alas !  on  paper  only,  but  I  hope  I  sbdl  soon 
do  so  au  naturel 

^'  Yours,  with  all  my  heart, 

"JUMS.** 
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*^  And  what  was  the  present  yoa  gave  her  ?    A  ring  T*  asked  Walter. 

Joles  looked  a  litUe  confused  as  he  replied : 

*'  No— 4iot  exactly.    It  was  a  paper  oi  pr&Unes^  coolenr  de  roneP 

*<  Oh,  pink  sngared-almonds.     From  the  shopP' 

*^  Precisely.  I  must  tell  yon,  ole  fello,  I  have  not  yet  much  pocket- 
money,  so  I  cannot  affixrd  to  buy  a  ring !  Bat  soon  I  hope  my  afifiidrs 
will  go  better." 

''  At  all  events  yon  gave  what  you  could.     What  did  she  say  ?" 

^  Say  ?  She  open  die  paper  and  put  them  in  her  month,  three  at  a 
time :  we  eat  them  all  up  at  once." 

'<  Before  she  read  the  letter  P" 

^  Faith,  yes.  For  to  tell  you  the  truth,  ole  fello,  she  knows  not  yet 
to  read." 

''  Where  did  you  see  her  that  time  ?" 

*<  Again  at  her  door,  where  I  ambush  myself.  Then,  as  she  reads  not, 
I  retire  my  letter  explaining  the  contents.  Tell  me,  ole  fello,  what 
ought  to  do  a  gal  when  she  receive  a  declaration  of  love  1^ 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know.     I  never  made  one." 

Notwithstandmg  the  disclaimer,  Walter  conjured  up  a  scene  in  his 
mind's  eye,  and  sighed  softly.  He  could  have  told  Jules  what  he  ima- 
gined, but  he  did  not. 

'< Is  it  likely  she  laugh?" 

Walter  had  his  doubts,  but  would  not  impart  them.  He  answered 
evasively, 

^'  When  people  are  pleased,  you  know,  they  always  laugh." 

<'  That  I  think,"  returned  Jules.  <'  Well,  then,  S^raphine  laugh  with 
aU  her  force." 

"  YHiat  age  is  she  ?"  asked  Walter. 

''  Of  a  fine  a^e.     I  doubt  not  that  she  has  eighteen." 

'^  Old  enough  to  be  married." 

"  Ah — ^yes — ^perhaps." 

"  But  you  are  throe  years  younger.  You  don't  think  of  marrying 
yet,  do  you,  Jules  ?" 

"  That  depends.     If  my  parents  object  not,  I  marry  when  I  like." 

**  But  you  must  ask  tiiem  first  ?" 

"  Yes ;  that  is  the  law.  It  is  declared  so  in  Article  CLXX.  of  the  Code 
Napolfen." 

*'  Suppose  they  should  object  ?" 

**  Ah,  that  shall  not  be.     En  aUetidant,  we  make  love." 

"  And  what  does  S^raphine  say  ?    Will  she  have  you  ?" 

^'  I  have  not  demanded  of  her.     But  to-night  I  do  so." 

"  To-night  I     Where  are  you  to  meet  her  ?" 

*' At  the  fountain  I  mention  abeady.  I  will  that  you  see  her  also. 
Come,  ole  fello,  and  see  me  making  love  to  this  pretty  gal.     Not  so  ?" 

«  Oh,  if  you  wish  it,"  replied  Walter,  "  with  great  pleasure." 

It  was  thereupon  settled  that  as  soon  as  it  was  dusk  Walter  should 
join  his  friend  at  a  place  specified,  and  for  the  present  they  separated — 
Jules  to  triumph  in  imagination  at  his  conquest,  and  Walter  to  meditate 
on  her  who  sent  him  the  cameo. 

"  I  couldn't  set  about  it  as  Jules  does,"  said  Walter  to  himsel£  « I 
soppose  it  is  because,  after  all,  I'm  not  a  Frenchman." 
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At  the  hauriiaaDed,  Walter  was  mmetoal  to  htf  ^ifoi^^ 
Jules  waiting  for  him.  AldMHigh  be  was  to  meet  Us  miitveaB  by  twi^ht, 
Jules  was  attised  in  bis  best  dotbes^  and  wooe  a  new  pair  of  wbiie  kid 
gloyesy  without  which  no  Freiarhman,  young  or  old,  ever  mttkes  k»fe,  or, 
indeed,  does  anything  dse  that  he  thmks  of  importance.  lAoreover,  he 
was  per£iuned  to  the  last  degree  with  ^fieur  ^wtmg^  which,  ns  Wakor 
rightly  guessed,  also  came  from  hb  father's  shop.  Jules  had,  in  &ct,  to 
a  certain  extent,  defcanded  a  dish  of  merimguei  of  their  dwtined  flayour. 
He  was  quite  radiant  at  the  thonghts  of  his  bo$mesforhme$y  and  Imrried 
Walter  away  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  Cairefoor  St»  Vtvien.  Arrived 
there,  the  two  boys  ensconced  themsehes  beneath  n  dark  aKhm^  and 
waited,  conversbg  only  in  whispers. 

Nine  o'clock  sounded  from  the  cathedral  tower,  St.  Ouen  took  «p  the 
chime,  St.  Maclou  foUowed  closely,  St  Patrice  and  otber  ebndies 
mingled  in  the  strain,  and  when  toey  had  all  ended  the  Mhj  of  the 
gato-bonae  in  the  Bne  de  In  <jiro8se  Ebrkige  rang  ont  the  Moman 
curfew  which  the  Conqueror  visited  upon  England*  Befioie  it  was  qnite 
silent,  Jules  pressed  Walter's  arm  and  pointed  to  the  opposite  mim  of  the 
carrefowr,  where  a  &maie  figure  was]  approaching.  There  was  iiight 
enough  to  diseem  a  tall  girl,  in  peasant  coetome,  holding  by  ^  handle 
one  of  those  narrow-topped  tubs  in  which  the  Rouen  women  carry  waAer. 
She  drew  near  the  fountain,  and  placing  the  Teasel  under  n  ipou^  looked 
round  and  coughed  sligbtly.  It  was  the  sirnal  agreed  npon  with  JnleSj 
who  stepped  lightlyfrom  his  place  of  concealment  and  went  townnda  iber, 
having  cantkmied  Walter  not  to  stir.  What  feUeved  must  be  told  as 
Walter  saw  iL 

As  the  rays  of  a  neighbouring  lamp  fell  upon  the  damad^s  faoe,  lus 
first  impression  was  that  Jules  had  decidedly  understated  the  nge  of 
S^raphine.  In  Walter's  eyes  she  appeared  a  woman  of  at  Inast  fire-and- 
twenty — handsome,  after  a  certain  type — bat  not  exactly  die  penon  he  had 
£uicied  from  his  friend's  description :  if  her  waist  had  been  more  slender, 
and  her  bare  arms  a  trifle  thinner,  she  would  have  pleased  bim  better;  a 
softer  voice,  too,  would,  in  Walter's  opinion,  have  been  an  impcoTemettt. 
The  greeting  teemed  to  be  a  yery  cordial  one,  and  k  waa  evident 
to  Walter  that  Jules  had  resorted  to  his  original  specific^  for  he  saw 
S^phine  carry  her  hand  to  her  mouth  and  drop  a  paper,  which  he 
doubted  not  had  been  filled  with  bonbons:  indeed,  a  sort  of  rniprJimnit 
in  S^raphine's  speech  made  him  sure  this  was  the  ease.  Then  duee  was 
conversation  with  much  gesticulation  on  the  part  of  Jnlei^  nho  appeared 
to  be  making  advances,  which  tlie  maiden  coyly — ^perhaps  it  wenld  be 
more  accurate  to  say,  briskly — repelled.  In  the  mean  time  the  gurgling 
water  indicated  that  the  tub  had  overflowed,  and  with  a  hasty  »Mon 
Dieu !"  S(6raphine  stooped  down,  and,  disfHaying  eonsiderable  agility  in 
the  act,  lifted  the  vessel  on  her  head.  She  stood  atill  for  a  moment  to 
balance  her  freight,  and  this  appeared  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  which 
Jules  had  probably  been  waiting,  as  he  went  nearer  to  her  and  passed 
one  arm  nmnd  her  waist 

It  is  most  likely  he  would  have  secured  the  kiss  he  aoo^^' bnt  for  « 
slight  circumstance  which  then  [occurred.  From  out  the  deep  shadow 
cast  by  the  broad  and  lofty  stone  eroes  issued  the  %ur#  of  an  armed 
man — that  is  to  say  of  a  gendarmef  in  boots  and  oodted-bat    whn^ 
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as  Jules  approadied  S^pfaine,  stood  close  behmd  her.  Jnles's  fiice 
was  pressing  opwards,  hot  at  that  instant  a  gruff  Toioe  exchumed, 
**  Veux-tiiy  p'tit  gredin  l^  and  down  came  a  flood  of  water  from  the 
tilted  tub  on  the  head  of  the  amorous  youth,  who  was  carried  with 
it  to  the  ground.  Screaming  with  inextinguishable  la^htor  the  damsel 
soied  ^  empty  vessel  and  ran  aw^,  the  gendarme  dattenne  after  her. 

Before  Walter  oould  reach  him,  Jtdes  rose  too— «  maledirtion  worthy 
of  a  full-grown  Frenchman  escaped  his  lips — he  capered  strangely  for 
a  moment,  and  then,  faatless,  and  with  outstretched  anns,  rusl^  from 
the  c€urrefimr  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him. 

Thoa^  scarcely  Ale  to  run  for  laugmng,  Walter  followed,  calling 
erery  now  and  then  for  Jules  to  stop,  but  the  excited  boy  paid  no  atten- 
tion ;  he  dadied  through  the  Roe  des  Carmes,  passed  his  own  door  with- 
out looking  at  it,  took  the  first  turning  that  led  in  die  direction  of  the 
quay,  and  tore  down  it  with  headlong  speed. 

"Where  on  earth  is  he  going?"  said  Walter.  ^<I  miiist  try  and  caAdi 
him." 

With  these  words  he  put  his  best  leg  foremost,  and  the  race  became 
more  equal,  the  distanee  between  die  two  gradaally  dimittishii^.  But 
to  have  prerented  Jules  from  aooomplishing  his  object,  Walter  SMUt 
have  run  a  great  deal  £Mrter.  He  was  still  some  twenty  yards  belmid, 
when  Jides,  emerging  from  the  stueet,  arrived  on  die  quay.  Once  diem, 
he  neither  turned  to  right  nor  lelfc,  b«t  crossed  it  in  half  a  doaen  bounds, 
and  then,  widi  an  unintelligible  cry,  plunged  into  the  Seine. 

It  was  well  for  Jules  Vermeil  that  night  that  the  moon  shone  brightly, 
and  that  Walter  was  an  excellent  swimmer.  He  sorer  for  a  moment 
hesitated  to  follow  his  friend,  but  jumped  into  the  river  also,  and  so 
wdl  had  he  calculated  the  distance,  that  at  the  second  stroke  Walter  was 
within  arm's  l^igth  of  the  fbohsh  boy  as  he  rose  unoonflctoiis  to  the 
sur^Mie.  Jules  wore  his  hair  long,  and  Walter  seiaine  it  with  his  right 
hand  drew  htm  round  md  struck  out  fiur  the  shore.  It  was  as  much  as 
he  could  do  to  reach  it,  but  the  effort  was  successful,  and  he  landed  his 
priie. 

Great  was  the  commotion  on  the  quay,  for  there  were  maay  people 
about,  and  it  was  soon  known  that  Jules  Venneil,  the  son  of  the  mat 
confectioner,  was  ihe  object  of  their  solidtude.  While  still  inscttsible  he 
was  carried  to  the  Rue  des  Cannes,  and  when  Walter  had  seen  Urn 
fairfy  housed,  he  pushed  through  the  crowd,  and  ran,  dripping,  home. 


CHAPTEK  SIX. 
nOCOBTAUTT. 

That  plunge  in  the  Seme  cured  Jules  Vermeil  of  his  pasnon  lor 
S^phine  LeUm — ^for  it  was  the  el&st  daughter  of  the  fruiterer  of  the 
Place  de  la  Ca&^drale,  affianced  to  a  gendarme  of  her  father's  eorpe, 
who  had  enthralled  the  young  oonfectioner.  He  was  deeply  mteful  to 
Walter  for  rescmng  him  from  the  river,  and  little  less  so  for  his  silence 
respecting  die  cause  of  his  attempted  self-extinctbn,  whidi  thus  passed 
for  an  accident  The  same  feeling  influenced  all  die  Vermeil  &mily, 
oushofdiemgi^it  chttaoteristio  eipreisioa.    Mademoiselle  C^eile- 
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Margaerite-Oljmpe  at  once  converted  Walter  into  a  hero, — her  mothmr 
opened  her  heart  to  the  '^  brave  gar^on*'  as  to  a  second  son, — and  Mon- 
sieur Vermeil,  the  least  demonstrative  of  the  three,  laboured  with  a  deep 
and  secret  purpose. 

For  several  successive  days  after  the  event,  the  eonfiseur  was  to  be 
seen,  at  a  very  early  hour,  walking  on  the  quay  near  the  spot  where  the 
presumed  accident  occurred,  now  stopping  to  gaze  upon  tne  river,  then 
moving  hastily  on  agidn,  sometimes  muttering  to  himself,  and  anon  tap- 
ping his  forehead,  at  one  moment  with  a  troubled  aspect,  at  another 
with  a  countenance  smiling  and  serene,  so  that  a  stranger  observing  him 
might  very  fairly  have  supposed  that  the  city  of  Rouen  had  given  birth 
to  a  second  Pierre  ComeiUe,  and  that  the  high  classic  drama  was  once 
more  on  the  eve  of  revival.  These  morning  promenades  ceased  at  last, 
and  Mondeur  Vermeil  disappeared  from  public  view, — it  may  be  said 
from  private  view  also,  for  he  shut  himself  up  so  closely,  that,  except  to 
his  own  household,  he  became  completely  invisible. 

This  seclusion  continued  for  three  whole  weeks,  during  which  it  was 
noticed  by  the  habitues  of  the  Rue  des  Carmes  that  the  eonfiseur^s  shop 
no  longer  exhibited  that  novelty  and  variety  for  which  it  had  hitherto 
been  so  renowned.  They  saw  with  dissatisfaction  the  same  eternal  cro^ 
guignollesj  the  same  miriitons,  the  Bame/anchonnettes,  the  same  made^ 
leineSy  as  wearisome  to  the  eye  as  perpetual  virtue  without  a  flaw  is  to 
the  generality  of  minds.  They  even  got  tired  of  looking  at  Monsieur 
Vermeil's  latest  invention — a  beautiful  stuffed  coUbri  with  glittering 
plumage,  guarding  its  sugar  eggs  in  a  sugar  nest,  surrounded  by  the 
loveliest  little  sugar  flowrets  on  a  ground  of  green  sugar — ^wHch  had 
created  so  extraordinary  a  sensation  at  the  jour  de  Van.  As  to  the 
chocolate  Cupids  with  silver  wings  and  gilded  bows  and  arrows,  stand- 
ing tiptoe  on  crystal  columns,  they  were  voted  quite  an  eyesore.  ^^  Bien 
de  nouveau — absolument  rien!"  was  the  daily  exclamation  of  eveiy- 
body  as  they  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  passed  on.  The  sameness 
was  becoming  a  positive  calamity,  and  people  began  to  whisper  to  each 
other  that  sometning  must  have  gone  wrong  with  Monsieur  Vermeil. 
His  reputation  was  decidedly  at  stake,  and  already  some  were  hardy 
enough  to  institute  comparisons  between  the  prince  of  confUeurz  and  hit 
rival.  Monsieur  Decanteloup,  of  the  Rue  des  Beguines,  who  in  reality 
was  not  able  to  hold  a  candle  to  him  ;  but  this  is  the  way  that  men  of 
genius  are  turned  round  upon — be  they  ministers,  generals,  authors, 
artists — when  once  they  cease  to  live  for  the  public.  It  is  so  easy  to 
say,  "  Toupin  vaut  bien  Marotte." 

For  three  weeks,  we  repeat,  this  state  of  affairs  existed ;  had  it  gone- 
on  for  a  month,  the  fame  of  Monsieur  Vermeil  would  have  heen  totally 
eclipsed,  but  he  saved  himself  just  in  time.  By  degrees  it  got  noised 
abroad  that  there  was  a  very  good  reason  for  Monsieur  Vermeil's  apparent 
inaction :  he  had  been  engaged,  it  was  said,  on  a  work  of  art  which  was 
destined  to  outshine  all  his  former  productions — his  magnum  opus  was 
achieved.  In  what  it  consisted  nobody  exactiy  knew,  and  therefore  every 
one  gave  currency  to  his  own  authentic  version,  but  all  agreed  on  one 
point — that  it  was  something  of  which  the  capital  of  Normandy  might 
well  be  proud;  it  was  another  claim  on  the  part  of  France  to  tiie  admira- 
tion of  the  world.  The  ex-premier  was  at  once  reinstated  in  publie 
opinion,  and  Monsieur  Decanteloup  subsided  into  his  original  obscoxity. 
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And  what,  io  reality,  was  the  secret  which  Monsieur  Vermeil  had  so 
carefully  guarded  ? 

He  disclosed  it  at  a  hanqnet  to  which  he  inrited  ahont  twenty  of  his 
most  intimate  friends — a  large  number  for  intimacy,  perhaps  even  a  large 
number  for  what  is  generally  called  friendship. 

After  what  had  happened  to  Jules,  it  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  all  who  were  connected  with  Walter  were  invited  on  the  occasion. 
Invitations  were  therefore  sent  to  Monsieur  and  Madame  Perrotin,  to  the 
Ahh6  Ramier,  and  to  Monsieur  Cantagre],but  not  to  Madame  Gembloux^- 
an  omission  which  thenceforth  added  the  whole  Vermeil  family  to  the  list 
of  her  proscribed. 

^^  As  if/'  she  said  to  Madame  Lebigre,  in  her  bitterest  vein — <<  as  if 
the  widow  of  an  officer  of  the  Church  were  not  good  enough  for  the  vrife 
of  a  marmUan  in  a  cotton  nightcap !  A  gouvematUe^  Madame  Lebigre, 
is  not  a  servante ;  she  belones  to  society  like  others ;  she  is  not  to  be 
found  day  aod  night  behind  the  counter,  selling  brioches  to  every  comer 
for  a  palti^  sou  i^iece ;  she  has  a  position,  Madame  Lebigfre.  And  they 
think,  perhaps,  that  I  know  nothing  about  that  business  in  the  river,  I 
who  have  he^rd  it  all  from  you,  who  had  it  from  your  daughter's  lips.  I 
am  like  those  of  Saint  M^o ;  I  comprehend  with  half  a  word.  Such  news 
was  made  to  travel.  Yes,  I  will  hold  my  tongue  when  three  Thursdays 
come  together.  Not  for  the  world  would  I  be  present  at  this  most 
ridiculous  fi^te,  to  which  even  Monsieur  Dufourmantelle,  the  hotel  com- 
missioner, is  inrited — one  who  is,  indeed,  a  domesUque  I" 

**  Ah !"  rejoined  Madame  Lebigre,  who  had  a  proverb  ready  for  every- 
thing, *'  if  there's  a  good  pear  in  the  orchard  the  pig  gets  it. 

'<  You  are  right,  Madame  Lebigre.  Such  pig^  are  to  me  an  abhor- 
rence!" 

It  was  true  what  Madame  Gembloux  had  said :  the  Commissioner — 
who  had  not  only  made  his  peace  vrith  Walter  but  been  received  into 
great  favour  by  lum,  nobody  need  be  told  why — was  amongst  the  guests 
of  Monsieur  Vermeil.  The  rest  are  unknown  to  the  reader,  but  if  he 
is  curious  about  name  and  station,  we  will  introduce  them.  Besides 
those  whom  we  have  mentioned,  there  were :  Monsieur  Bellegueule,  the 
pharmacien^  and  his  wife ;  Monsieur  Crobert,  the  proprietor  of  the  Caf6 
de  la  Com6die;  Monsieur  Hautecoeur,  the  disting^shed  artiste  en 
cheveux;  Madame  Dardespinne,  the  fashionable  modistey  and  her  two 
daughters;  Monsieur  Galempoiz,  the  commissaire-priseur ;  Monsieur 
Finot,  the  notary ;  Messieurs  Poixblanc,  Baudribos,  and  Cocardon,  all 
three  negoeiants;  Monsieur  Lenoir,  of  the  cabinet  de  lecture:  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Joly,  of  the  Bains  publics;  and  Monsieur  Corminboeuf, 
the  editor  of  the  Blagueur  Normandy  the  most  widely-circulated  news- 
paper in  the  department. 

From  the  distribution  of  the  guests  at  table,  vrith  Walter  placed  on 
the  right  hand  of  Madame  Vermeil,  it  was  erident  to  aU,  if  they  had  not 
presupposed  it,  that  the  fdte  was  given  in  his  honour.  But  if  any  spe- 
cialty marked  the  arrangements,  it  was  nowhere  visible  on  entering  the 
salle'^'manger,  unless  indeed  a  somewhat  gorgeous  display  of  scarlet 
and  white  drapery  at  one  end  of  the  room  suggested  sometning  of  the 
sort.  In  all  oUier  respects  it  veas  simply  a  gocnl  dinner  that  awaited  the 
company,  and  the  company  one  and  all  seemed  in  the  very  best  cue  for 
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doing  jofliee  to  it.  It  ii  not  neeeisary  to  give  the  biU  of  fue :  the  best 
dinner  on  paper-— even  that  of  Camacho  the  rich,  iHndi  Sancbo  ao 
thoroughly  enjoyed — ie  a  tantalising  thing  to  read  of.  Let  «  imagine 
the  entritij  and  be  ture  that  there  wae  plenty  ei  diampagne  to  iooseo 
the  tongues  of  the  joyous  party,  the  merriest  person  there  bnng  Madame 
Vermeil — the  gravest,  b«t  not  the  least  happy,  her  inventive  hnsbouL 

Bui  where  are  the  proofii  of  this  invention  so  constantly  and  so  h%hty 
extolled? 

Wait  a  moraenty  and  you  shall  aee. 

The  substantial  part  of  the  banquet  is  over,  there  are  only  foU  bottles 
and  empty  glasses  on  the  board,  and  Monsieur  Vermeil  is  on  Ins  legs. 

"  n  va  porter  un  toast  1"  vrhispers  Monsieur  Conmnboeaf  to  his 
neighbour  Madame  Belleffueule — "  he  is  going  to  pR^poee  a  health,  and 
I  shall  take  a  note  of  his  speedi :  to*morrow  you  will  read  it  in  the 
Blagueur  Normamd  I* ' 

Monsieur  Vermeil  eoughs  awmy  a  tittle  embarraasment,  a  sudden 
silence  falls  on  the  company,  and  ul  eyes  are  turned  towards  him  as  he 
stands  with  the  scarlet  and  white  drapery  formiag  a  badcgroond  that 
brings  him  out  in  bold  retirf!.  Let  me  mention,  before  he  opens  his  hps, 
that  he  is  on  this  oceasbn  attbred  in  solenm  bUiek,  and  if  he  only  bad  a 
bell  in  his  ri^t  hand»  might  be  mistaken  for  the  President  of  dM 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  an  institutton  which,  we  behove,  existed  at  that 
time  in  France,  and,  perfai^— -But  let  vs  avoid  pofa'tieal  prophecj, 
though  the  ridiculous  impossibility  of  to-day  is  veiy  often  a  a&ruHa  fiwt 
to-morrow. 

Monsieur  Vermeil  speaks : 

<<  Messieurs  et  dames,"  he  says—fab  oratory  indining  to  tiie  gesticu- 
lative  or  saUimbanque  school — '<  there  are  happy  moments  in  l£e  lives 
of  all  of  us.  In  a  career  which  has  been  devc4ed  to  the  Fme  Arte  I  have 
known  many  such,  f<Hr  the  approbation  of  my  feUow-dtisens  has  never 
been  wanting  to  reward  my  dSbrts.  (Marks  of  adhesioa  from  Messieurs 
Bellegueule  and  Corminboeuf.)  But  a  ookl  intdhgenee  is  not  that  which 
alone  suffices.  While  vre  are  artnts  we  are  also  men.  It  is  when  the 
heart  assists  the  head  diat  we  obtain  our  finest  triumphs !  (Sensatioik) 
An  event  has  lately  ooeurred  in  Roosn  which  narrowly  £uled  to  carry 
desolation  into  the  bosom  of  m^  finnily.  (Madame  VenadTs  eyes  are 
moistened,  and  Madame  Dardespmne  and  her  two  daughters  only  wait  the 
signal  to  use  their  embroidered  handkerekiefii.)  Th^  peril  was  avoied 
by  a  grand,  a  sublime  courage.  (The  look  is  not  to  be  traodated  which 
Mademoiselle  C^le-Marguerite-Olympe  casts  upon  Walter,  vrhile  a 
murmur  of  applause  goes  round  the  table.)  A  noble  devotion  restored 
te  the  arms  of  a  mother  an  only  son!  (Here  Madame  V^meil's  tears 
come  down  in  a  pearly  shower,  and  a  general  atUndritmment  prevails.) 
All  honour  to  the  saviour  of  my  ehildl  (Walter  becomes  greatly  con- 
fused, and  wishes  himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sehie--anywhm  to  esc^ie 
an  ovation.)  All  honour  to  the  great  science  of  natation !  (Uneqmvocal 
tokens  of  assent  on  the  part  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  Joly,  of  the  Baim 
pmtUes.)  B«t  on  the  |Murt  of  a  father  who,  besides  that,  u  soaetln^, 
there  is  more  than  gratitude  to  be  paid.  History  daiais  her  share  in  trn 
tranaaetion.  (The  distinguished  journalist,  Monsieur  Cormi^KBuf,  per- 
soB^es  History  in  an  approving  nod.)    It  is  no  kmger  an  egotism  of 
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Artf  bst  •  sacxed  chity  Irf  wkiefa  I  am  iaifiired.  Taiiiatt  I  Ivten :  rajing 
to  mjsdf — ^  YemcUy  this  must  be  reeorded !'  I  give  myself  up  to  study; 
I  eaounine  tlw  question  in  sU  hi  bearings ;  I  les^e  by  a  supreme  effort 
to  «&oe  aU  my  former  works ;  I  aeeomplish^— this/' 

It  had  not  been  p«ceeiyed  by  those  present,  but  wHle  Monneor  Ver- 
meil wae  speaking  ke  had  managed  to  get  h<M  of  the  eord  which  confined 
the  drapery  behind  kim,  and  as  he  vttored  the  last  words  he  darted  on 
one  aide  and  gave  it  a  sodden  twitch;  1^  curtains  separated  in  the  centre, 
and  the  sdiject  of  Us  labours  stood  revealed. 

On  a  large  table  covered  with  a  snow-white  doth,  wlneh  hung  in  gaily 
Qm«mettt»d  festoons  all  round,  was  adevioe  whiA  folly  accounted  for  the 
abaenee  ci  novelty  from  Monsieur  Verme^s  shop-window.  It  represented 
the  river  Seine  taking  its  course  at  ihe  feet  of  the  city  of  Rouen,  winch 
rose  in  great  majesty  above  the  quays  with  all  its  spires  and  towers — ^as 
many  of  them,  at  least,  as  Monsieur  Vermefl  had  found  time  to  introduce. 
The  suspension-bridge,  the  public  baths,  the  proraena^,  the  hotels,  the 
factory  chimneys,  the  distant  shipping,  the  intermingling  loKage,  were  idl 
set  forth  with  a  verisimilitude  which  only  pamted  pie-crust  and  spun 
sugar  could  produce.  All  the  population  ct  Rouen  were  there  too,  in 
ocjoured  chocolate,  every  one  with  arms  uplifted  in  admiration  of  a  gal- 
lant deed  just  enacted  in  die  turbulent  vraters  of  the  Seine,  the  actors  in 
which,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  crowd,  were  modelled  in  the  nude : 
pink  figures,  two  in  number,  with  streaming  brown  hair,  one  on  the  oth^s 
shoulders,  issuing  from  the  water.  On  the  quay  above  was  a  tribune 
or  platform  of  crimson,  where  stood  Joan  of  Arc,  in  a  purple  tunic  and 
silver  armour,  with  a  panoply  of  feathers  in  her  helmet,  a  silver  spear  in 
her  lefi  hand,  and  a  wreath  of  golden  laurel  in  her  right;  at  her  feet  was 
the  Coq  Ckmleiiy  with  open  beak  in  foil  crow,  and  over  her  head  at  the 
back  of  the  tribune  vrav^  the  tricolor  of  France  and  the  Union  Jack  of 
England  f    In  foont  of  the  tribune  was  inscribed  in  letten  of  gold : 

"  RiCOMPENSB  DB  LA  VBBTfT  P* 

-^a  motto  remarkable  alike  for  originality  and  felicity  of  application. 

They  must  have  been  stem  critics,  indeed,  who  could  look  upon  this 
display  of  artistic  skill  without  approrine  comment.  None  such  were  to 
be  found  amongst  the  company  assembled  at  Monsieur  Vermel I's.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  asserted  by  Monsieur  Corminboeuf,  and  unanimously  agreed 
to  by  all  present,  that  never  before  had  France  so  successfully  vindicated  her 
claim  to  glory  ;  and  this  idea  he  expanded  the  next  day  into  a  splendid 
article  in  the  Blagueur  Normandy  m  which  he  took  occasion  to  hurl  in 
the  teeth  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in  the  teeth  of  perfidious  Albion,  a 
recapitulation  of  every  French  rictory  since  Clovis  won  the  battle  of 
Tolbiac. 

Monsieur  Vermeil's  handiwork,  however,  procured  him  something  more 
than  the  admiration  of  his  townsmen.  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Prefect  of  the  department,  the  King  of  the  French — ^who  never  threw 
aw^  a  decoration — ^rewarded  him  with  the  Legion  of  Honour ! 

He  prized  the  decoration,  without  doubt,  because  it  was  a  public  re- 
cognition of  his  sendees;  he  thought,  however,  that  it  was  only  his  due, 
and  perhaps  he  thought  that  for  particular  acts  there  should  be  a  par- 
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tioular  reeofflpense,  to  fistingaish  the  eUie  from  the  crowd.  Some  men 
taJce  pride  in  winniog  battles,  some  in  framing  treaties,  some  in  com- 
pofling  sonatas^  some  in  leaping  over  hurdles :  all  hare  their  laudable 
objects  of  ambition.  Monsieur  Vermeil  also  had  his.  If  the  altematiTe 
had  been  set  before  him  to  renounce  the  merit  of  that  invention  or  give 
bad^  the  decoration,  he  would  unhesitatmgl^  have  relinquished  the  latter. 
But  as  this  sacrifice  was  not  demanded  of  him,  the  much-coveted  distinc- 
tion fi^littered  on  his  breast  even  in  the  midst  of  his  culinanr  occupations, 
and  he  justified  the  proceeding  by  this  observation :  *^  It  was  here  I 
gained  we  Cross ;  it  is  just  that  I  should  wear  it  here  !'* 

No  man,  however,  not  even  a  confectioner,  has  his  cup  all  filled  with 
sweets ;  he,  too,  is  subject  to  the  universal  law,  and  the  Intter  drop  was 
poured  for  Monsieur  Vermel  by  Madame  Gembloux. 

Wherever  she  went,  and  her  peregrinations  extended  far  and  wide,  she 
related  the  love  adventure  of  Jules  Vermeil  with  S^raphine  Lebigre,  just 
as  it  occurred — ^that  is  to  say,  by  telling  the  tale  with  every  malkaous 
addition  she  could  think  of,  to  heighten  its  efiect. 

We  have  seen  that  Monsieur  Vermeil  was  a  man  of  many  friends — 
but  no  number  of  friends  can  prevent  the  circulation  of  scandal :  it  is^ 
indeed,  just  possible  that  the  greater  this  kind  of  affluence  the  more  the 
scandal  spreads !  I  would  not  accuse  either  Monsieur  or  Madame  Bdle- 
gueule,  but  they  both  had  tongues;  nor  Monsieur  HauteccBur,  who 
while  dressing  the  hair  of  his  numerous  pratigueg,  was  sometimes  at  a 
loss  for  a  subject  to  entertain  them  with ;  nor  Madame  Dardespimie  and 
her  two  daughters,  who  were  not  always  occupied  in  making  dresses,  but 
occasionally  unmade  a  reputation ;  nor  Monsieur  Corminbceuf^  in  whose 
journal  nothing  but  facts  appeared ;  but  notwithstanding  the  friendship 
of  these  and  other  intimates,  before  long  the  unlucky  story  was  in  every 
one's  mouth,  and  that  which,  in  the  first  instance,  had  been  pure,  un- 
adulterated glory,  began  at  last  to  savour  of  something  like  shame. 
Monsieur  Vermeil  had  taxed  his  ingenuity  to  record  an  event  which 
perpetuated  the  remembrance  of  a  foUy — so  far,  at  least,  as  his  own  son 
was  concerned. 

He  accordingly  came  to  a  conclusion  which  had  its  influence  upon 
more  than  one  of  the  personages  whose  history  is  here  nanrated. 
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CHAPTSBXX. 

A  jJsjanaB, 

MmwAT  between  the  antiqae  cities  of  ChiaTari  and  Rapallo,  on  that 
beautiful  shore  which  takes  its  name  from  the  rising  sun,  were  stands  a 
villa  which  was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  by  a  member 
of  the  noble  and  once  powerful  house  of  Lavagna.  He  was  a  person  of 
mat  taste,  and  so  embellished  his  dwelling  with  every  appliance  of  art 
that  nothing  £urer  to  the  eye  was  to  be  seen  in  all  Italy.  He  lived  here 
long,  and  here  he  thought  to  have  ended  his  days,  but  the  French  Revo* 
lution,  or  its  consequences,  found  him  out  even  in  this  quiet  retreat,  from 
whence  he  was  driven,  in  his  old  age,  to  die  in  a  foreign  land,  while  the 
treasures  which  he  had  accumulated  became  the  spoil  of  the  French 
soldiery.  In  after  vears  the  estate  was  recovered  by  the  feunily  of  the 
rightful  owner,  but  he  who  succeeded  to  it  found  little  more  than  bare 
walls  at  the  Villa  Lavagna,  and,  being  sorely  straitened  for  money,  sold 
it  to  a  rich  innkeeper  of  Genoa,  who,  viewing  his  purchase  in  the  light 
of  a  speculation,  laid  out  a  large  sum  of  money  in  restoring  the  house  and 
making  it  again  habitable. 

Seeking  a  place  of  rest,  after  much  wandering,  and  still  undesirous  of 
returning  to  England,  Lord  and  Lady  Deepdale  turned  aside  from  their 
route  to  see  if  the  Villa  Lavagna  at  all  answered  the  description  given 
of  it  in  Galignani's  newspaper.  For  once  an  advertisement  spoke  the 
truth :  the  viUa  had  everything  in  its  favour  as  a  residence,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  situation  could  not  be  surpassed.  The  Genoese  innkeeper  asked  a 
very  long  price,  but  Lord  Deepdale  did  not  question  his  terms  for  a  mo- 
ment, his  only  thought  being  for  Edith. 

Tranquil  and,  to  all  appearance,  content  with  her  lot,  she  was  never 
joyous.  The  past,  of  whicn  her  husband  knew  nothing,  was  always  pre* 
sent  to  her  memory.  Again  and  again,  when  urged  by  him  to  say  what 
he  could  do  to  msike  her  happy,  she  had  been  tempted  to  tell  the  whole 
story  of  her  early  and  abiding  sorrow  ;  but  she  was  always  withheld  from 
doing  so  by  thinking  that  his  affection  for  her  demanded  a  different  re- 
quital. Better  that  she  should  suffer  in  silence  than  run  the  risk  of  em- 
bittering all  his  future  life  I  Had  children  been  g^ven  to  her,  the  void  in 
her  heart  might  have  been  partly  filled,  but  in  their  absence,  with  nothing 
to  replace  the  lost  one,  that  had  breathed,  as  she  believed,  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, she  could  not  be  comforted.  Yet  there  was  an  instinctive  yearning 
in  Edith's  bosom  towards  every  child  she  saw,  and  while  Mary  Tunstall 
YOL.XLin.  2o 
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had  been  Dear  her  during  a  visit  of  a  few  months  which  Lord  Deepdale 
and  herself  had  paid  to  her  sister  Agatha  at  Frascati,  she  had  experienced 
more  real  happiness  than  perhaps  she  had  ever  known.  But  after  the 
departure  of  Sir  James  and  Ladj  Tunstall  for  England,  the  old  thoughts 
returned,  and  she  became  languid  and  listless  as  before.  To  eharm  away 
this  frame  of  mind,  Lord  Deepdale  again  tried  change  of  scene,  and  if 
happiness  depended  on  external  objects,  it  seemed  most  likelj  to  be  met 
with  where  Edith  had  now  consented  to  remain. 

Nestled  amid  groves  of  orange  and  pomegranate,  and  backed  bj  olive 
woods  that  climl^  the  steep  at  the  base  of  which  it  stood,  with  the  aloe 
and  palm-tree  growing  in  richest  luxuriance  on  the  margin  of  the  blue 
Mediterranean,  which  stretched  away  in  front  till  it  blended  with  the 
shadowy  outline  of  the  far-distant  Maritime  Alps,  while  on  either  hand 
projected  the  thickly-wooded  promontories  of  Sestri  and  Porto  Fino,  the 
Villa  Lavagna  was  surrounded  by  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature.  The 
gardens,  too,  were  exquisitely  laid  oat :  sparkling  fountains  scattered  tb^ 
spray  on  rich  parterres  of  glowing  flowers,  broad  trdlised  vines  and 
mBteigeous  fig-trees  afforded  shelter  from  the  noontide  heat,  and  vases 
and  statues  of  purest  white  stood  out  in  sharp  relief  at  eveiy  opening  of 
the  long  avenues  of  cypress  and  immortal  laurel. 

It  was  impossible  for  Edith  to  resist  the  influence  of  the  spot,  and  Lord 
Deepdale  began  to  hope  that  at  last  she  had  found  what  had  so  long 
been  wanting. 

Though  estranged  from  her  mother,  and  of  a  totally  diflferent  tem- 
perament from  her  sister,  Edith's  recent  visit  to  Frascati  had  broaght 
about  a  nearer  intercourse  than  had  subsisted  between  Agatha  and  her- 
self since  the  time  when  they  were  girls  together.  Lady  Tunstall  was 
worldly,  and  thoufi;h  her  present  fortune  was  ample  and  oer  future  in- 
heritance  large,  she  coveted  Lady  Deepdale's  share  in  the  Scrope  pro- 
perty, which  was  entirely  at  her  own  disposal.  Edith  was  childless, 
and  there  appeared  little  likelihood  of  her  ever  being  a  mother :  it  was 
desirable,  then,  to  draw  the  family  tie  as  close  as  possible,  and  encoorage 
by  every  means  the  fondness  of  Edith  for  her  niece.  F<nr  diis  reason, 
whenever  Agatha  wrote  to  Lady  Deepdale  there  was  always  an  enclosure 
from  Mary  Tunstall:  indeed,  it  might  be  said  that  Lady  TunstalFs 
letters  were  her  daughter's  envelopes,  so  much  fuller  were  the  accounts 
given  by  the  latter. 

The  first  of  these  communications  was  received  by  Edith  about  a  month 
after  her  arrival  at  the  Villa  Lavagna.     It  ran  as  follows  : 

^<  Mt  DEAREST  AuNT, — I  canuot  tell  you  how  happy  we  all  were  to 
receive  such  a  nice  letter  from  you.  Mamma  would  have  written,  herself, 
long  before — and  so  should  I — ^if  we  had  had  any  idea  where  yxm 
were  to  be  found.  And  to  think  of  your  being,  after  all,  in  the  very 
part  which  we  admired  so  much,  for  I  must  tell  you  that  we  actually 
went  past  the  spot  where  you  now  live,  on  our  way  from  Pisa  to  Genoa 
along  the  Kiviera  di  Levante.  You  see  I  am  quite  a  good  geographer  ; 
I  remember  the  names  of  all  the  places  not  only  where  we  stayed  but  where 
we  only  slept,  and  I  particularly  recollect  the  scenery  after  passinsf  Sestri, 
it  was  so  excessively  lovely.  I  see  that  the  post-raark  of  your  Tetter  is 
Chiavari,  where  we  were  so  much  struck  by  the  piles  of  chokes  voiantesy 
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8o  white  and  so  delicately  made,  with  which  all  the  arcades  of  the  town 
were  crowded.  And  is  there  not  a  very  steep  road  that  winds  through  a 
cbesnut  forest  when  you  get  a  little  way  from  Chiavari,  and  then  turns 
suddenly  towards  the  sea  again,  and  goes  along  a  mountain  ledge  aboTv 
the  clear  Uue  water,  at  which  you  get  a  peep  every  now  and  then  exactly 
below  you,  only  ever  so  £ir  down,  as  well  as  the  groves  of  orange  and 
lemon-trees  will  let  you  ?  I  think  that  road  must  go  very  near  the  Villa 
Lavagna,  but  I  suppose  the  house  can  only  be  seen  from  the  sea,  as  we 
merely  got  ^mpses  of  roofs  and  chimneys  except  when  we  came  upon  a 
tall  campanile^  that  stood  out  quite  like  a  landmark,  so  high,  so  slender, 
and  so  graoefuL  I  shall  hope,  dearest  aunt,  to  have  a  betttf  description 
from  you  than  I  can  give,  for  I  dare  say,  by  this  time,  you  have  been  as 
far  as  the  Cima  di  Ruta,  the  view  from  which,  /  tkinkj  is  the  veiy  finest 
in  all  the  world  I  I  shall  go  on,  however,  and  tell  you  about  our  journey 
all  the  way  to  England. 

'^  Before  we  reached  the  wonderful  tunnel  of  the  rocks  at  Ruta,  we 
had  hh&fifitr  mare  than  two  hours  getting  trough  the  largest  forest  I 
ever  was  in  in  my  Ufey  and  the  courier  told  papa  it  was  full  of  wild  boars 
and  all  kinds  of  game,  and  I  believe,  if  it  had  been  the  proper  season, 
that  papa  would  have  stayed  there  to  shoot  them.  You  know  maaima 
fetches  beaotifnlly,  and  while  we  changed  horses,  a  little  beycmd.  the 
Cima,  we  went  into  the  inn  and  sat  on  a  terraced  roof  beneath  a  trel&s, 
from  which  the  clusters  of  young  grapes  were  hanging,  and  there  mamma 
drew  the  k>vely  view  I  spoke  of,  with  the  city  of  Genoa  so  bright  in  the 
distance,  and  the  village  of  Quinto,  where  the  great  Christopher  Colom- 
bos  was  bom,  a  good  deal  nearer  on  the  nght-hand  side.  I  must 
say  that  I  think  ^e  country  near  Genoa  looks  a  great  deal  prettier 
when  you  are  a  gfood  way  off  than  when  you  get  close  to  it,  for  there 
are  no  trees  on  the  hills,  and  the  glare  is  dreadful.  The  dust,  too, 
upon  the  rend,  mi^es  travelling  here  in  summer  quite  disagreeable,  and 
dien  the  numbws  of  flies!  I  could  hear  the  postilion  calling  out 
^Mosche!'  every  minute,  and  when  the  horse  he  rode  happened  to 
stumble,  which  he  did  very  often,  he  said,  '  Bestia  gambosche!*  in  such 
a  spitefril  tone,  and  beat  him  with  his  whip.  I  suppose  '  gamboscW 
means  something  very  dreadfiil,  the  man  looked  so  fierce  when  he  said  it, 
but  I  ean't  find  the  word  in  my  Italian  dictionary. 

^'  Genoa,  dearest  aunt,  is  not  at  all  the  kind  of  place  that  I  should  like 
to  live  in,  the  streets  are  so  very,  very  narrow,  not  a  bit  better  than 
lanes ;  and  the  houses,  even  the  finest  palaces,  so  tall  that  it  makes  yoor 
neck  adie  to  look  up  at  them.  We  drove  to  Castoldi's,  in  the  Strada  dd 
Campo.  It  was  formerly  the  Falazxo  R^ggio,  belonging  to  a  nobleman 
of  that  name,  and  now  the  landlord  calls  it  <  Italy's  Hotel'  We  Uugfaed 
a  good  deal  at  that  when  we  read  it  on  his  card.  Signor  Castoldi'i 
English— -which  he  is  very  fond  of  speaking — is  the  fiinniest  in  the 
world,  quite  worth  going  to  Genoa  to  hear.  The  bedrooms  we  were 
shown  into  were  so  large  that  I  asked  if  they  were  haunted,  and  S^nor 
Castoldi,  iHio  was  doing  the  honours,  replie<^  ^  No,  miss,  never  no  goats 
was  in  this  chambers !'  I  found  out  that  be  meant  ghosts.  Was  it  ttot 
a  most  ridiculous  mistake?  I  said  I  did  not  like  the  streets,  but  there  ii 
one  of  ihem,  the  Strada  Orefici,  where  I  could  stay  all  d^  long  looking 
at  the  exquisite  ornaments  in  gold  filagree,  for  which  kind  of  workman- 
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sbip  the  Genoese  are  fitmous.  Papa  bought  me  a  pur  of  bracelets,  Ae 
finest  and  lightest  you  ever  saw.  I  am  to  wear  them  on  my  next  birthday. 
The  name  of  the  maker  is  Antonio  Gianu6 ;  they  say  he  is  the  best  in 
all  Genoa.  I  also  Tery  much  admire  the  large  white  ymis  which  die 
ladies  throw  over  their  heads  when  they  walk  about,  full  dressed,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Is  not  that  a  singular  custom  ?  Do  you  know,  they 
make  the  largest  bouquets  in  the  world  at  Genoa — ^mudi  too  lai^  for  a 
lady  to  carry ;  the  flowers  are  all  placed  in  drdes,  white  first,  then  blue, 
then  yellow,  then  red,  and  so  on.  It  looks  remarkable,  but  is  not,  in 
my  opinion,  near  so  pretty  as  what  you  buy  in  Paris. 

''  I  was  very  glad  when  mamma  decided  upon  leaving  Genoa,  for  then 
we  got  into  the  mountains,  which  I  so  much  prefer  to  die  cities.    We 
crossed  the  Apennines  again,  and  descended  into  the  plains  of  Lombaidy, 
where,  for  the  first  time  in  my  Ufe^  I  saw  rice  growing!    I  always 
thought  the  plant  had  been  something  very  different!    At  Turin,  which 
is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  the  Alps,  crowned  with  perpetual  snow^ 
we  were  taken  to  the  Hotel  Trombetta,  and  had  apartments  that  looked 
all  over  the  great  square  in  front  of  the  king's  palace,  and  the  first  thing* 
I  saw,  when  I  went  to  the  window,  was  a  man  having  his  hair  cut  in  <4e 
open  air!    You  have  been  to  Turin,  dearest  aunt,  so  I  shall  not  tell  you 
anything  about  it,  only  papa  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  eafSsy  and 
said  he  thought  it  the  most  liveable  place  in  Italy.     For  my  own  part,  I 
thought  it  more  beautifully  situated  than  any  other,  and  mamma  said  bo 
too,  so  I  am  sure  I  was  right.    We  had  very  fine  weather  for  crossing 
Mont  Cents,  and  it  required  a  great  number  of  horses  to  draw  oar 
carriage;   not  near  so  many,  however,  as  we  saw  dragging  the  dili- 
gence when  it  left  Susa :  papa  counted  no  fewer  than  twenty,  including 
mules !    What  do  you  think  ?    I  was  not  at  all  afrud  of  b^g  overturned, 
though  in  some  places  we  went  quite  close  to  the  brink  of  the  most 
frightful  precipices.    As  for  papa,  he  did  not  know  anything  about 
them,  for  he  slept  nearly  all  the  way  till  we  got  into  Savoy.     We  had  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  rooms  at  Aix  les  Bains,  the  place  being 
full  of  company,  on  which  account  we  came  away  sooner  than  we  intended. 
We  did  not  go  to  Geneva,  mamma  having  been  there  several  times 
already,  but  crossed  the  lovely  little  lake  of  Bourget  in  a  steamer,  and 
landed  at  a  small  town  on  the  French  side  of  the  Rhdne,  after  the  most 
curious  voyage  through  the  crooked  outlet  of  the  lake,  whore  we  were 
pulled  along  with  ropes  by  people  on  the  shore,  to  prevent  us  from  run- 
ning against  the  banks,  the  stream  being  so  excesrivdy  narrow.     We 
were  greatly  amused  by  a  young  Frenclunan  on  board  die  vessel,  who 
was  dressed  so  uncommonly  smart,  in  a  lilac  coat  with  bright  blue  glass 
buttons,  and  pink-striped  trousers,  strapped  tighdy  over  fawn-coloored 
bottines,  with  shining  black  tips  at  the  toes ;  he  wore  also  a  grey  hat  widi 
a  broad  brim,  and  primrose  kid  gloves,  which  we  saw  him  take  from  his 
pocket  and  put  on  as  soon  as  the  steamer  left  the  quay,  and  he  took  them 
off  direcUy  we  touched  the  shore  again.     There  was  a  lottery  on  board, 
by  which  I  should  think  the  captain  gained  more  than  by  the  passage- 
money,  for  everybody  took  tickets;  and  though  there  were  a  great  many 
prizes,  nobody  got  one,  owing,  papa  said,  to  the  manner  of  drawings 
which  was  so  arranged  as  to  make  winning  imposrible.    It  was  a  yecy 
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pretty  girl  who  went  roand  with  the  lottery,  and  she  persuaded  the 
^roung  Frenchman  to  take  a  quantity  of  tickets.  I  should  have  men- 
tioned that  he  made  acauaintance  with  papa,  and  told  him  all  his  adven- 
tores  ever  since  he  was  bom.  I  don't  know  what  they  could  have  been, 
but  they  made  papa  laugh  very  much.  He  presented  his  card  when  he 
took  leave,  as  he  was  goine,  he  said,  to  Lyons.  Such  a  fine  card,  and 
such  a  fine  name !  ^  Apollon  I>esir6  Criqueboduf,  Chapelier,  Gantier  et 
Coiffeur.'  Mamma  said  she  supposed  he  must  be  related  to  the  Three 
Graces! 

^^  The  journey  to  Paris  was  rather  tiresome,  but  I  have  a  good  story  to 
tell  YOU  of  what  occurred  at  Dijon.  We  slept  in  a  very  large  hotel,  and 
our  bedroom  windows  overiooked  an  immense  court-yard,  in  one  side  of 
which,  near  theporte  coehere^  was  chuned  an  enormous  masti£^  the  sort 
of  animal  called  by  the  French  a  '  bouledogtie,^  There  was  a  church 
close  to  the  hotel,  and  every  time  the  clock  struck  the  dog  howled  with 
all  his  might,  so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  any  sleep  for  him. 
In  the  morning,  when  papa  went  down,  he  sent  for  the  landlord  and 
mentioned  the  noise.  Instead  of  an  apology,  or  saying  that  he  was  sorry, 
the -man's  countenance  brightened  up,  and  he  said:  ^Ah,  monsieur! 
j'espire  que  vous  I'avez  entendu  k  minuit  I  C'est  alors  quil  est  beaui' 
It  was  impossible  for  papa  to  scold  him  after  that 

"  It  would  take  me  too  long  to  tell  you  all  that  we  saw  in  wonderful 
Paris,  so  I  must  skip  that  part  of  our  travels  altogether,  and  hurry  on  to 
the  last  thing  that  happened  on  the  journey,  which  was  to  me  the 
pleasantest  of  aU.  It  havinc^  been  settled  that  we  should  embark  at 
bavre,  we  took  the  lower  road  to  Rouen,  by  way  of  Mantes  and  Louviers, 
keeping  the  Seine  in  view  a  great  part  of  the  way.  It  was  chiefly,  how- 
ever, to  see  the  extraordinary  churches  and  other  buildings  that  we  went 
to  Rouen,  and  I  cannot  tell  you,  dearest  aunt,  how  delighted  I  was  with 
them  alL  Such  exquisite  Gothic  architecture,  such  lovely  painted  glass, 
and  then  such  enchanting  singing  at  the  cathedral.  The  choristers  were 
magnificent,  but  there  was  one  amongst  them  who  sang  the  solo  parts 
whose  voice  was  the  most  delicious  that  mamma  even,  who,  you  know,  is 
very  critical,  declared  sHI  had  ever  heard.  As  for  me,  I  cried  all  the 
time,  it  was  so  lovely,  and  gave  me  such  strange  sensations,  but  how  sur- 

frised  you  will  be  when  I  tell  you  that  the  singer  was  an  English  boy. 
saw  and  spoke  to  him  after  the  service  was  over,  and  he  was  quite  as 
handsome  as  his  voice  was  charming ;  and  do  you  know,  dearest  aunt,  it 
is  very  singular,  but  I  never  saw  anybody  so  like  another  as  he  was  to 
you,  and  papa  also  was  struck  by  the  resemblance.  He  had  exactly  your 
eyes  and  mouth,  the  same  shaped  face  and  the  same  expression,  but  with 
a  great  deal  more  colour  in  his  cheeks ;  his  hair,  too,  was  of  the  same 
shade  of  rich  dark  brown,  and  he  wore  it  very  long.  Papa  sidd  he  looked 
about  fifteen :  if  not  more,  he  was  very  tall  for  his  age.  The  stupid  com* 
misnoner  could  not  remember  his  name,  but  told  us  he  came  to  Rouen 
three  or  four  years  ago  with  a  French  person,  a  teacher  of  languages,  who 
had  married  an  Englishwoman.  Although  I  did  not  see  <A«m,  I  cannot 
believe  that  he  belongs  to  people  of  that  condition,  his  air  was  so  nobk^ 
and  his  manners  so  very  iuperior.  I  must  not  forget  to  say  that  mamma 
did  not  see  him ;  it  was  only  papa  and  I, — and  quite  by  chance.    If  I 
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were  with  you,  dearest  aunt,  I  could  tell  vou  a  great  deal  move  tkan  I 
am  capable  of  writii^.  I  wcmd^  if  I  shall  ever  see  him  again !  Kin 
my  uncle  for  me,  and  beUeve  me  your  ever  affectionate  nieee, 

^'  Mabt  TmrBTALL. 

*^  P.S. — We  set  out  to-morrow  for  the  north,  on  a  Tisit  to  grand- 
mamma at  Scargill  Hall,  and  after  a  few  days  papa  leaves  «•  for  die 
Highlands.  We  are  to  stay  till  he  is  tired  of  shooting  grouae.  Were 
you  ever  at  Scargill  ?" 

Lord  Deepdale  was  from  home  when  Edith  reodved  this  letter :  had 
he  been  by  while  she  read  it,  the  conflicting  emotions  whioh  it  eicitad 
must  have  compiled  her  to  an  instantaneous  disclosure  of  her  secret.  For 
several  days  she  continued  in  a  strange  fever  of  excitement.  At  ktt  she 
became  calm,  but  when  her  husband  came  back  he  could  not  U^ 
noticing,  though  he  said  nothing,  that  a  deeper  shade  of  melancholy  waa 
on  her  brow. 


CHAPTER  zxi. 

ADISOOVSST. 

A  WAYWABD  spirit,  deriving  pleasure  from  painful  souroes^  made  Mcs. 
Scrope  once  more  an  inmate  cS  Scargill  Hall. 

She  had  originally  abandoned  the  place  on  account  of  its  loaelineM ; 
greater  reason  existed  afterwards  for  looking  upon  it  with  avennoQ;  aad 
yet  she  finally  chose  it  for  her  principal  abode,  maintaining,  however,  hnfc 
little  intercourse  with  her  neighbours,  and  living,  for  the  meet  part,  in 
solitary  grandeur. 

Mrs.  Scrope's  temperament  was  one  which  age  did  noi  soften.  The 
um  of  her  life  had  been  the  possession  of  power ;  yet,  de^Hte  her  stroog 
will  and  vast  vrealth,  a  weaker  nature  had  thwarted  her  duef  desire. 
The  failure  of  the  one  great  expectation  had  revered  all  other  aueoesaea 
valueless.  With  no  son  of  her  own,  she  was  doubly  disappointed  by  the 
result  of  her  daughters'  mairiages :  in  the  one  instance,  the  hm  waa 
again  a  liunale;  in  the  other,— ah,  there  was  the  bitter  thought!  If 
&Bt  boy  had  been  Lord  Deepdale's  child  all  would  have  been  wdl,  bat 
as  the  (Spring  of  a  nameless  man,  she  held  it  an  alien  to  her  Uood. 
Notwithstanding  h^  proud  soul,  there  were  moments  of  self-aecoeation. 
Had  her  severity  towards  Edith  been  less,  the  fountain  of  matemiW  might 
Btill  have  flowed,  but  in  the  dread  hour  w^en  Edith  heard  the  Mai 
words  whidi  proclaimed  the  death  of  her  babe,  its  current  was  stopped 
for  ever. 

In  placing  Walter  under  the  charge  of  one  who,  for  the  moiiey  aha 
gave,  woald  implicitly  obey  her  instructions,  Mrs.  Scrope  exercised  a 
secret  influence  over  his  destiny :  if  (be  boy  died,  so  moeh  the  better, 
she  was  released  from  all  further  care  respecting  him ;  i^  oontraivto  her 
ho^  he  lived  till  he  was  old  enough  to  go  to  sea,  his  removal  might 
eaaly  be  eflGrcted,  and  he  would  equally  be  lost  sight  of  (or  ever.  Wmd, 
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tfaere&re,  the  aoooant  first  retched  h^  of  Walter's  disappearance,  coupled 
with  the  intimation  that  Mr.  Binks  believed  he  was  drowned,  she  felt  an 
tmwoDted  d^;ree  of  satisfaction;  but  when  she  saw  that  he  only  ex- 
preeaed  his  belief  without  asserting  it  as  a  ia^t^  she  could  not  rest  until 
she  had  obtained  aU  the  {uroof  whidi  the  circumstances  of  the  case  could 
afford.  As  we  have  already  related,  she  immediately  went  down  to 
Moorside,  but  though  the  most  active  search  was  made,  no  tidings  of 
Walt^  were  obtained,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  evidence  of  his  death 
appeared.  In  such  a  torrent  as  the  Lune,  broken  by  rocks  and  shallows, 
a  dead  body  could  not  be  carried  £ax ;  it  must  be  caught  by  some  eddy 
and  thrown  on  the  bank,  ot  remain  stranded  in  mid-stream, — and  in 
either  case  its  discovery  was  almost  certain.  But  throughout  the  course 
of  the  river  £rom  the  mill-dam  to  its  junction  with  the  Tees,  the  peasants 
found  only  an  empty  sack  which  had  been  torn  in  its  fall,  but  was  no- 
where stained.  Chioe  or  twice  a  vague  notioa  crossed  Mrs.  Scrope's 
mind  that  Rachel  Loring,  who,  on  the  plea  of  ill-health,  had  just  left  ner 
service,  was  somehow  concerned  in  the  business ;  but  the  idea  of  her  in- 
tervention subsided  before  the  conviction  that  she  could  not,  without 
assistance,  execute  such  a  project  as  that  of  carrying  off  the  boy,  and  who 
was  there  to  render  it  ?  StiJl  the  mystery  in  whidi  Walter  s  fate  was 
wrapped  rendered  her  uneasy,  and  this  discomfort  was  increased  when 
she  found  on  inquiry  that  none  of  Rachel's  relations  could  give  any  clue 
to  her  present  place  of  residence.  For  a  time  Mrs.  Scr(^  occupied  her- 
self in  endeavouring  to  discover  where  she  had  gone,  her  agent,  Matthew 
Yates,  whom  we  have  seen  at  Scarg^l  dining  Edith's  illness,  being  well 
paid  £oT  traveling  over  England  for  thai  purpose ;  but  at  last  she  gave 
up  the  attempt  as  hopriess.  She  did  not  go  abroad  again,  but  at  the 
end  of  two  or  three  years  went  down  to  live  at  Scargill. 

Mrs.  ScK^  seldom  wrote  to  Edith,  but  her  correspondence  with 
Agatha  was  frequent,  and  when  h»  f&vourite  came  to  England  she  ac- 
corded her  as  warm  a  reception  as  it  was  in  her  nature  to  give,  and, 
though  little  disposed  to  notice  children,  was  won  over  by  the  beauty,  live- 
liness, and  innocence  of  her  granddaughter  to  show  her  more  than  ordinary 
&vour.  By  degrees  this  liking  became  affection — the  stronger  for  its  oon- 
centration  in  one  particular  direction — and  befi[»e  a  month  had  gone  bv 
Maiy  Tunstall  became  all-in-all  with  the  imperious  mistress  of  Scaigill 
Half.  Agatha  was  surprised  but  delighted  to  observe  her  mother's  pen- 
chant^  and,  as  she  had  done  with  regard  to  Edith,  encouraged  it  in 
every  way.  Her  hope  was  to  marry  her  daughter  as  highly  as  any 
heiress  in  the  kingdom,  and,  if  riie  judged  rightly,  the  same  desire  was  at 
the  bottom  of  lAjn.  Scrope's  predilection.  Foot  Mary,  meantime,  was 
moved  by  none  of  these  ambitious  dreams,  though  even  at  her  age  am- 
bition finds  room  to  grow ;  dreams,  indeed,  she  had,  but  they  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  simple  happiness  of  loving. 

As  of  that  which  the  heart  thinketh  the  mouth  speaketh,  so  it  eame  to 
pass  that,  in  relating  to  her  grandmother  one  day  when  thejr  were  wallu 
lag  togethtf  all  that  had  beMen  sinoe  she  1^  Frascati,  Mary  Tun- 
stall told  in  full  detail  the  story  of  the  youUiful  smger  in  Rouen  Ca- 
tbedraL  At  first  Mis.  Scrope  lent  merely  a  pleased  attention,  smiling  at 
Mary's  entbisiastic  description  of  ^'the  angeho  voice,"  but  when  she 
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spoke  of  the  boy's  extraordinaiy  likeness  to  Ladj  Deepdale,  a  fiir  dif- 
ferent and  more  earnest  feeling  was  awakened. 

The  words,  I  <<  thought  my  aunt's  hee  was  before  me,''  sent  a  sod- 
den pang  to  Mrs.  Scrope's  bosom  as  if  a  daeger  had  been  planted  diere. 
A  likeness  so  strong  as  to  have  given  birth  to  such  a  thought — ^wbat 
could  it  mean  ?  With  an  eagerness  which  Mary  was  quite  at  a  loss  to 
account  for,  Mrs.  Scrope  questioned  her  about  me  boy's  age,  his  name, 
his  parentage,  his  condition  of  life,  and  how  he  came  to  be  there  ?  To 
these  inquiries  Mary  could  only  reply  as  she  had  written  to  Lady  Deep- 
dale. 

Mrs.  Scrope  listened  in  silence  to  every  syllable  that  fell  from  her 
granddaughter's  lips,  but  smiled  no  more  at  what  she  heard.  When 
Mary  had  ended,  she  said,  with  assumed  composure,  that  sudi  resemblances 
were  of  common  occurrence,  and  then  turned  the  conversation.  But 
she  could  not  so  readily  dismiss  the  subject  from  her  thoughts,  neither 
did  she  wish  to  do  so ;  and  when  alone  in  her  chamber  she  doedy  con- 
sidered it 

The  problem  she  had  to  solve  was  this :  Who  was  this  English  boy,  fifteen 
years  of  age,  so  strikingly  like  her  own  daughter — brought  up  abroad  by  a 
Frenchman,  a  teacher  of  languages,  who  had  married  in  England  P  Quick 
suspicion  led  her  rapidly  to  the  right  conclusion.  He  could  be  no  other 
than  Edith's  son.  The  circumstance  of  Rachel's  evasion  almost  at  the  very 
moment  of  Walter's  disappearance,  with  the  possibility  of  her  maniage 
about  the  same  time,  afforaed  a  strong  presumption  that  she  was  one  of 
the  people  with  whom  the  boy  was  hving.  But  who  was  the  other  ? 
Mrs.  Scrope  reflected.  A  teacher  of  languages  !  The  man's  condition 
recalled  a  name  forgotten  for  many  years — Perrotin !  The  idiot  to 
whom  in  her  folly  she  had  entrusted  Edith  on  her  joum^  to  the  north — 
the  only  person,  besides  PUchel,  who  was  cognisant  of  her  daughter's 
clandestine  marriage !  It  was  as  clear  as  day.  This  Perrotin  had  found 
out  Rachel,  and  together  they  had  conspired  to  steal  the  boy — no  doubt 
with  the  design  of  one  day  extorting  a  heavy  sum  for  the  suppressioo  of 
his  claims. 

Mrs.  Scrope  opened  a  cabinet  and  took  from  it  a  thick  book  with  a  lock 
which  she  unfastened ;  she  turned  over  the  leaves  till  she  came  to  a  cer- 
tain page,  when  she  read  a  single  entry : 

"June  24, 1831." 

**  There  was  no  need,"  she  muttered,  **  to  write  down  the  dale  of  our 
dishonour !  Can  I  ever  forget  the  day  ?  But  it  offers  a  written  confir- 
mation of  the  boy's  age.  Exactiy  fifteen.  And  here,"  she  continued, 
opening  a  paper  that  marked  the  place— <'  here  is  the  certificate  of  the 
marriage !  A  pretty  certificate!  After  all,  it  is  only  a  copy  fW>m  the 
register.  But  then  the  original  is  inaccessible  to  these  people;  they 
would  never  thmk  of  applying  to  see  it ;  besides,  they  dare  not  come  to 
England.  I  can  reach  M«m,  notwithstanding.  Shall  I  destroy  these  evi- 
dences of  her  shame  ?     No— not  yet,  not  yet." 

Mrs.  Scrope  replaced  the  paper  in  the  book,  which  she  locked  and  re- 
turned to  the  cabinet     She  then  wrote  the  following  letter : 
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"Scargin  Hall,  Monday. 
<<  Matthew  Yatbs, — Immediately  after  receiying  this,  take  the  firat 
train  and  come  here  to  receive  my  iustmctions.     I  mean  to  send  you 
abroad.  "M.S." 

He  to  whom  this  peremptory  message  was  sent  lost  not  a  moment  in 
obeying  it  He  arrived  at  Scargill  Hall  on  the  day  but  one  following, 
was  closeted  till  late  io  the  evening  with  his  patroness,  and  then  took  his 
way  back  as  speedily  as  he  came. 


CHAPTER  xxn. 


On  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  following  this  interview,  the 
steamer  from  Havre  arrived  at  Rouen  with  its  usual  complement  of 
passengers.  Amongst  them  was  an  Englishman  who,  with  more  than 
the  usual  taciturnity  of  his  countrymen,  had  kept  idoof  from  all  on 
board,  utterly  indifferent  to  the  beaufy  of  the  river  scenery,  and  wrapt 
up  in  meditations  which,  to  judge  by  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
must  have  been  anything  but  cheerfuL 

He  was,  indeed,  a  person  of  most  unprepossessing  appearance,  with  a 
thick  neck,  a  bullet  head,  a  forehead  villanously  low,  a  heavy  brow,  small, 
piercing  grey  eyes,  a  nose  almost  flat,  a  compressed  mouth,  and  one  cheek 
disfigured  by  a  dark  red  seam,  which  had  either  been  frightfully  burnt  or 
deeply  gashed.  His  age  might  be  about  fifty-five,  but,  to  judge  by  the 
squareness  of  his  frame  and  the  muscularity  of  his  limbs,  time  had  not 
yet  diminished  his  strength.  No  inference  as  to  his  condition  in  life 
could  be  derived  from  his  dress,  which  was  plain,  but  respectable. 

That  it  was  not  inability  to  speak  French  which  had  kept  him  silent 
was  evident  from  the  few  words  he  uttered  on  landing,  when  he  called 
tor  the  commissioner  of  the  H6tel  de  TEurope.  Monsieur  Dufour* 
mantelle,  who  was  on  duty  on  the  quay,  at  once  stepped  forward,  and 
with  many  demonstrations  of  respect  and  much  unnecessary  declamation^ 
conducted  him  to  the  house.  On  reaching  it,  the  stranger,  who  seemed 
conversant  with  French  customs,  gave  his  keys  to  the  commissioner  and 
his  passport  to  the  landlord,  said  briefly  that  his  name  was  Yates,  and 
desired  to  be  shown  Uie  best  apartment  that  was  vacant  The  landlord 
was  all  smiles  and  bows. 

^  Did  monsieur  desire  a  salon  a  pari  besides  a  chambre  a  caucher  V* 

"Yes." 

**  Oh,  then,  there  was  one  au  premier  which  would  exactly  suit  mon- 
sieur. It  was  called  Fappariement  dee  Anglais^  because  they  always 
chose  it  The  view  from  the  windows  was  superb.  Monsieur  would  be 
delighted  with  the  view. 

Monsieur  looked  as  if  nothing  in  the  world  delighted  him,  and  only  re« 
turned  an  inarticulate  growl. 

**  Would  monsieur  dme  at  the  table  dh6te  V 

"No." 

"  Ah,  that  wasa  pity,  for  it  was  the  best  in  Rouen.    The  commandant 
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and  officers  of  the  7th  Chevau-L6gers,  several  of  the  principal  merchants, 
finally  the  first  eodety,  always  dined  there." 

Good  society  seemed  to  have  no  charms  for  Mr.  Yates.  He  gnwM 
again. 

*^  Well,  as  monsieur  pleased,  but  he  (the  speaker)  would  permit  himself 
to  make  the  observation  that  private  dinners  were  much  the  most  ex* 
pensive/' 

'<  No  matter.  They  must  send  up  a  good  one,  and  as  soon  as  thej 
could." 

The  host  shrueged  his  shoulders.  Fond  as  his  class  are  of  swelling 
the  amount  of  their  bills,  a  French  landlord  would  rather  forego  that 
opportunity  than  not  commend  lus  UMe  dhdte :  his  amour  propre  is 
stronger  even  than  his  self-interest.  However,  when  they  do  yield  in 
this  matter,  they  know  how  to  indemnify  themselves  fot  thdr  com- 
j^sance. 

We  will  suppose  that  Mr.  Yates  has  dined  to  his  satisfaetiony  and  is 
ffltting  with  a  bottle  of  Burgundy  before  him,  filling  full,  drinking 
what  he  fills,  and,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  wine,  tiiinking  pro- 
foundly. There  comes  a  knock  at  tiie  door.  It  is  the  commissioner — 
Dnfbvrmant^e.  He  has  brought  mon^eur's  keys ;  nothing  has  been 
touched  at  the  Douane,  and  monsieur's  baffgage  is  already  in  his  bed- 
room. The  commissioner  desires  to  o£Eernis  services.  It  is  a  lovely 
evening — tiie  environs  of  the  town  are  beautiful — or,  perhaps^  roonsieiir 
would  prefer  the  theatre :  the  actors  are  of  the  first  foroe,  it  is  tbe 
twenty-ninth  representation  of  ^^  Le  Nevea  du  Diabfe,"  a  diarming 
pece,  which  has  had  the  most  extraordinary  run  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin, 
m  Paris — all  Bouen  flock  nightly  to  assist  at  it. 

Neither  of  tlieee  propositions  are  agreeable  to  Mr.  Yates,  but  be  is  not 
indi£Perent  to  the  attractions  of  the  city.  He  understands  that  the 
Mmuon  de  SmUS  is  on  a  very  large  scale.     Could  he  see  that  ? 

Assuredly,  is  the  commissioner's  reply — but,  onfbrtunatdy,  not  that 
evening;  tine  hours  for  visiting  that  establishment  are  specified,  and 
it  can  only  be  viewed  with  tickets.  He  shall  have  the  hoooor  of 
procuring  one  for  monsieur  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  Was  there 
no  other  amusement  which  monsieur  would  prrfer  iar  the  moment  ? 

Mr.  Yates  seems  to  reflect :  that  is  to  say,  he  takes  another  full  gkn, 
which  empties  the  bottle,  and  does  not  return  an  immediate  reply,  while 
Dufourmantelle  stands  in  an  attitude  of  obsequious  attention. 

At  last  Mr.  Yates  speaks. 

**  You  know  the  town,  you  say  ?*' 

<<  Every  street,  every  house  ia  it ;  almost  every  inhabitant." 

^  In  tlmt  case,"  says  Mr.  Yates,  slowly,  *^  you  probably  are  acquainted 
with  a  person  of  the  name  of  Perrotin  ?" 

^'  I  regret  to  say  I  have  not  the  honour  of  a  personal  acquaintaaoe  ; 
but  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  be  known  to  his  wife." 

<<  That  will  do  just  as  well.     Whereabouts  do  they  live  ?" 

Dufourmantelle  says  that  it  is  in  the  Chemin  aux  Bcrafi^  outside  the 
Boulevards,  between  the  Cimeti&re  du  (xatte  and  the  Cimetiere  Mona- 
mental;  not  in  the  grayest  part  of  the  city. 

This  last  observation  does  not  affect  Mr.  Yates  so  impleasanfly  as 
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might  perhaps  have  been  expected.  He  expresses  a  wish  to  see  the 
locality,  and  the  cominissioiiery  only  too  happy  to  be  employed,  eageriy 
offers  to  be  his  guide.  The  o£Per  is  acc^[^ted,  and  Mr.  Yates  and  his 
attendant  leave  the  hotel  together. 

Whether  the  generous  quality  of  the  wine  which  he  has  drunk  has 
rendered  Mr.  Yates  more  genial,  or  whether  he  is  influenced  by  some 
isecret  motive,  may  be  a  doubtful  question,  but  he  is  more  disposed  for 
conversation  now  than  he  seemed  to  be  a  few  hours  eai^r.  They  pass 
in  hont  of  the  cathedral,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  companion 
esqpatiates  on  its  beauties.  It  is  the  hour  of  vespers.  Would  monsieur 
Ukie  to  enter,  just  to  hear  the  chanting  of  the  evening  hymn  ?  No. 
Mr.  Yates  has  no  great  hncj  for  sacred  music,  but  i^cs  if  it  is  well 
executed ;  whereupon  the  commissioner  waxes  eloquent. 

*^  It  would  be  imposdble,  if  France  were  traversed  from  east  to  west, 
firom  north  to  south,  to  hear  anythiug  half  so  magnificent  as  the  service 
in  Rouen  Cathedral !  To  make  it  perfect,  it  wants  only  that  which  it 
possessed  a  week  ago.  But,  alas !  there  has  been  a  sad  misfortune,  a 
great  blow  has  been  given  to  the  choir,  it  may  even  be  called  a  piihlic 
calamity :  the  finest  voioe  in  Europe  has  become  extinct  V* 

Mr.  Yates  casts  a  quick  glance  on  the  speaker,  and  a  hideous  smile 
flickers  over  his  scarred  face. 

*^  Is  the  singer  dead  ?**  he  asks,  sharply. 

*^No,  he  lives  and  is  quite  well,  but  it  comes  to  the  same  thing." 

Mr.  Yates  impatiently  demands  how  that  can  be  ? 

"  Monsieur  will  understand  that  I  am  speaking  of  a  boy,  gifl»d  with 
the  most  ravishing  organ !  At  a  certain  age  it  sometimes  arrives  that  the 
larynx  refuses  any  longer  to  perform  its  vocal  functions.  This  is  what 
occurred  only  last  Sunday.  In  the  midst  of  high  mass  that  boVs  voice 
suddenly  broke  down  1  At  one  moment  the  congregation  were  listening 
to  the  melody  of  the  celestial  spheres,  in  the  next  they  tried  in  vain  to 
persuade  themselves  that  their  ears  had  deceived  them :  a  hoarse  croak- 
ing, as  of  frogs,  was  the  only  sound  they  heard;  that  also  presently 
ceased,  and  all  was  silent ;  the  mass  was  finished  in  haste,  and  then  the 
cause  of  this  interruption  was  ascertained.  Was  I  not  right,  monsieur, 
in  calling  jt  a  public  calamity  ?" 

<^  He  broke  no  blood-vessel,  then?" 

"  Certainly  not;  but  what  was  worse,  his  voice  at  that  instant  dis- 
appeared. For  him  to  sing  any  longer  has  since  been  found  impossible. 
What  renders  this  circumstance  of  interest  to  you,  monsieur,  is,  that  the 
parents  of  the  boy  are  those  for  whom  you  inquire.** 

«  Indeed  r 

Mr.  Yates  and  the  commissioner  continued  their  walk,  threading  the 
narrow  streets  of  Rouen  till  they  came  to  the  Chemin  aux  Boeufs,  by 
which  time  it  was  getting^  dusk.  Monsieur  Dufourmantelle  pmnted  out 
the  house  they  were  seeking,  and  asked  if  he  should  go  first  and  announce 
Mr.  Yates. 

"  No,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  can  announce  myself  when  the  time  comes. 
Remain  here  while  I  take  a  look  at  the  place." 

Monsieur  Perrotin's  dwelling  was  one  of  very  modest  pretensions.  It 
stood  with  its  high,  pointed  gable  towards  the  road,  a  flight  of  three  or 
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four  steps  led  up  to  the  door,  and  a  broad  window  filled  the  rest  of  the 
lower  floor,  the  ledge  of  which  was  raised  about  five  feet  from  the  ground, 
so  that  a  man  of  ordinary  height  could  just  see  into  the  room  firom  the 
outside  without  obstructing  the  light.  This  fiusility  for  obaerratioii 
seemed  to  have  struck  Mr.  Yates,  who,  instead  of  ascending  the  stepc, 
drew  close  up  to  the  window,  took  off  his  hat,  and  peeped  over  the  ledge. 
A  lamp  was  burning,  which  enabled  him  to  observe  the  occi^tions  of 
those  within.  At  a  table  on  which  the  lamp  stood  an  elderly  man  was 
writing,  whose  salient  features  were  seen  in  profile;  near  him,  and 
directly  opposite  the  window,  sat  a  boy  with  a  book  in  his  hand ;  and 
moving  about  the  room,  a  female  figure  occupied  herself  with  some 
domestic  arrangements.  The  man  and  the  boy  were  strangers  to  Mr. 
Yates ;  He  cast  on  each  of  them  a  searching  look,  nor  withdrew  it  till  he 
had  fixed  their  countenances  in  his  memory ;  he  then  turned  lus  eyes  on 
the  woman,  and,  although  fifteen  years  had  gone  by  since  last  he  saw  her, 
recognised  her  at  a  glance,  for  Mr.  Yates  was  one  whose  peculiar  faeuitj 
— well  exerdsed  by  his  professional  pursuits— consisted  in  never  forgetting 
^  person  he  once  had  met 

*<My  lady's  information,**  he  said  to  himself,  ^'was  right;  but  it's 
seldom  she  makes  a  mistake.  I  felt  sure  I  was  sent  on  no  fool's  eirand. 
So,  that's  pretty  Rachel  LfOring  that  was ;  pretty  enough  now,  for  that 
matter,  but  older !  How  afraid  she  used  to  be  of  my  wife ;  and  of  me, 
too,  whenever  I  came  across  her !  I  don't  much  wonder  at  it,  for  making 
things  pleasant  to  people  is  not  altogether  in  our  line.  The  old  chap  is 
her  husband,  of  course ;  and  the  boy — ay,  you've  no  need  to  look  up, 
young  feller,  I  shall  remember  you  as  long  as  I  live — ^you're  the  son  of 
our  patient ;  she  that  we  had  to  watch  so,  for  fear  of  her  doing  herself  a 
mischief  after  you  was  took  away,  my  lady's  eldest  daughter  1  WeU — 
tiiatll  do  for  the  present.     Fve  no  call  to  stay  here  any  longer." 

Stealthily,  then,  Mr.  Yates  withdrew  from  the  window,  stepping  back- 
wards till  he  was  at  some  distance  from  it ;  he  then  turned  and  rejoined 
the  commissioner,  who  had  been  watching  his  movements  with  some 
curiosity. 

^' You  told  me,"  said  Mr.  Yates,  ^'that  the  person  who  lived  in  that 
house  was  named  Perrotin  ?" 

'*  Certainly,  monsieur!" 

"  Are  you  sure  of  it?" 

«  Quite  sure." 

"  Then  I  am  mistaken.  It  is  not  the  Perrotin  I  supposed  it  was.  I 
never  saw  him  before,  so  it  was  just  as  well  I  didn't  go  blundering  in  be- 
fore I  ascertained  the  fact     Now  show  me  the  way  back  to  the  hotel." 

Monsieur  Dufourmantelle  had  studied  the  travelling  community  till  he 
flattered  himself  he  knew  mankind,  and  was  incapable  of  being  deceived ; 
but  the  easpr  assurance  of  Mr.  Yates  was  too  much  for  him;  he  believed 
what  he  said,  and  in  this  belief  retired  that  night  to  rest. 
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CHAPTER  x^nFt 


Twice  to  have  passed  over  the  same  ground,  although  hj  twilight  only, 
was  enough  for  Mr.  Yates,  whose  memory  was  equally  retentive  of  places 
as  of  persons.  He  had  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  finding  his  way  alone, 
next  morning,  to  the  Chemin  aux  Bceufs ;  hut^  instead  of  proceeding 
direct  to  Monsieur  Perrotin's  house,  he  turned  into  the  cemetery  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road.  Mr.  Yates  did  not^  however,  seek  out  this 
sacred  spot  to  meditate  among  the  tombs,  to  weep  for  the  loss  of  friends, 
or  to  add  fresh  wreaths  to  the  votive  oflTerings  that  clustered  above  every 
monument,  though  there  was  a  rare  choice  of  immarteUes  at  the  cemetery 
sate.  The  performance  of  these  pious  duties  he  left  to  others,  his  object 
being  business,  which,  seen  from  his  point  of  view,  had  little  in  common 
with  either  piety  or  affection.  It  was,  in  feust,  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
on  the  movements  of  Monsieur  Ferrotin's  family  that  Mr.  Yates  esta* 
blished  himself  in  the  enclosure  in  such  a  position  as  completely  to  com- 
mand the  house  he  came  to  watch. 

Bent  over  a  sad  funereal  urn,  with  his  eyes  shaded  by  his  hand,  in  an 
attitude  of  deep  affliction,  his  keen  glance  never  wandered  from  Monsieur 
Perrotin's  door,  and  it  was  not  long  before  some  of  the  occupants  were 
visible.  The  first  who  appeared  was  Walter,  with  his  casqueite  on  his 
head  and  a  book  in  his  hand,  most  likely  the  one  which  Mr.  Yates  had 
seen  him  studving.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the  MaUrise^  but  before  he 
took  his  final  departure  he  went  back  into  the  house,  and  his  merry 
lauffh  replied  to  something  tiiat  was  said  to  him  by  a  female  voice 
within.  He  presentiy  came  out  again  smiling,  tossing  in  the  air  and 
catching  a  large,  rosy-cheeked  apple,  which  Rachel,  no  doubt,  had  given 
him  to  keep  away  the  pangs  of  hunger  between  breakfast  and  early 
dinner.  Mr.  Yates  heard  his  *'  Good-by,''  and  then  saw  him  jump  down 
the  steps  and  run  along  the  road. — After  an  interval  of  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  Monsieur  Perrotin  himself  came  to  the  door.  He,  too,  was 
provided  with  a  book,  one  of  the  necessities  of  his  daily  teachm^,  and 
ako  hastened  towards  the  town.  But  Mr.  Yates  was  not  yet  satisfied; 
he  still  kept  watch,  and  at  last  his  patience  was  rewarded  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  middle-aged  woman  in  full  Norman  costume,  having  a  large 
market-masket  on  her  arm.  This  was  the  femme  de  minage^  and  now 
the  coast  was  dear. 

Decorously  wiping  his  eyes,  though  he  had  no  tears  to  dry,  Mr.  Yates 
repassed  the  cemeterv  gate  and  approached  the  dwelling  of  the  Teacher 
of  Languages.  He  knocked,  and  the  door  was  opened  by  Rachel,  who, 
seeing  a  stranger,  asked  him,  in  broken  French,  what  he  desired  ?  To 
her  surprise  she  was  answered  in  her  native  language,  the  speaker  in- 
quiring if  she  were  Madame  Perrotin.  Rachel  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
and  Mr.  Yates,  observing  that  he  had  a  message  for  her  from  England, 
at  once  walked  in  without  waiting  for  an  invitation,  and  entering  the 
room  which  he  had  surveyed  the  night  before,  threw  himself  into  a  chair 
and  leisurely  looked  about  him. 
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Troubled  by  his  manner  even  more  than  displeased  by  his  rudeness, 
Rachel  remained  standing,  waiting  for  him  to  speak  again.  He  seemed 
in  no  hurry  to  do  so,  his  attention  being  occupied  by  the  various  cooteats 
of  the  apartment  of  which  apparently  he.was  taking  a  mental  inyentory, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  open  the  conversation. 

**  You  have  a  message  for  me,  sir,"  she  said ;  *^  may  I  beg  the  fiivour 
of  your  name?" 

"My  name,"  he  replied,  bluntly,  "is  of  no  consequence  to  you.  Is 
iliat  the  picter  of  your  son  as  I  see  hanging  over  the  fireplace  yonder?" 

Rachel  turned  pale  at  the  abrupt  question.  This  man's  evil  counte- 
nance had  possessed  her  with  a  sudden  fear,  but  she  tried  to  keep  i^  her 
courage. 

*^  He  may  or  may  not  be  my  son,"  she  said ;  ^  that  can  be  no  business 
of  yours.     I  wish  to  know  who  pou  are,  and  what  you  want  with  me." 

^  YouH  soon  find  out  what  I  want,"  he  returned.  "As  to  my  busi- 
ness,— ^you  can  read  writing,  I  suppose  ?     Read  that !" 

He  took  out  a  letter  as  he  spoke,  and  held  it  towards  her.  She  re- 
ceived it  with  a  trembling  hand,  elanced  at  the  superscription,  which  bore 
her  Christian  name  only,  but  did  not  venture  to  break  the  seal. 

Mr.  Yates  noticed  her  embarrassment. 

"  I  dare  say,"  he  said,  "  you  can  give  a  sort  of  a  guess  where  that 
letter  comes  firam.  Now  then,  if  you  don't  want  me  to  tell  you  the  con- 
tents, open  it" 

She  did  as  he  told  her,  and  began  to  read. 

If  her  cheek  were  pale  beforehand,  its  paleness  was  rivalled  now  by  the 
whiteness  of  her  lips,  from  which  all  the  colour  fled  the  instant  the  first 
lines  met  her  eye.  And  well  it  might,  for,  to  her  simple  apprehension, 
the  words  written  there  were  the  most  terrible  that  ever  were  penned. 

The  letter  ran  thus : 

"  You  have  been  gmlty  of  felony.  The  laws  which  your  wretched 
husband  and  yourseu  have  broken  can  be  enforced  where  you  now  are^ 
and  it  only  depends  on  me  to  have  them  put  in  execution.  If  you  would 
avoid  the  pain  of  exposure  and  the  punishment  due  to  your  ertme^  throw 
yourselves  at  once  on  my  mercy  by  delivering  up  the  child  whom  you 
stole  from  Moorside  to  the  bearer  of  this,  who  h(U  authority  from  me  to 
receive  him. 

"  Mabgabet  Scrope." 

All  Rachel's  strength  fieuled  her;  the  paper  dropped  on  the  floor,  and 
she  sank  upon  her  knees. 

"  Oh  no,  no !"  she  cried,  "you  will  not  take  him  away  from  me.  Yon 
cannot  be  so  cruel  I" 

Mr.  Yates  remained  wholly  unmoved.  He  lost  a  day  when  one  went 
by  without  his  witnessmg  human  suffering. 

"  You  know  my  busmess  notr,"  he  said.  "  And  if  you're  wise  yonll 
do  as  my  kdy  hiis  you." 

Rachel  burst  into  tears  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  Heedless  of 
her  grief,  Mr.  Yates  continued : 

"  If  you  don't,  you  must  take  the  consequences.   The  penalty  for  kid- 
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napping  is  transportation  for  life ;  so  you  know  what  you've  got  to  look 
to." 

**  But,"  exclaimed  Rachel,  suddenly  looking  up,  '<  my  lady  has  no  right 
to  the  boy  as  lone  as  his  mother  lives  !*' 

"  Y^t  claim  nave  i/ou  to  him  ?"  retorted  Mr.  Yates.  "  And  how  do 
you  know  his  mother  is  alive?  Suppose  I  was  to  tell  you  that  she's  been 
dead  and  buried  these  three  years !  Don't  you  take  it  mto  your  head  that 
my  lady  acts  without  warrant  If  you  do,  you'll  get  the  worst  of  it,  as 
sure  as  my  name's  Matthew  Yates. 

Rachel  looked  in  the  man's  face  and  shuddered.  Her  instinctive  fear 
of  him  was  now  explained:  she  recollected  who  he  was;  she  remembered 
to  whose  hands  Edith  had  been  consigned. 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Yates,  **  I  thought  it  was  time  to  jog  vour  memory. 
Fm  not  one  as  does  things  by  halves.  Let's  have  no  more  niss,  but  bring 
the  boy  to  me  to-morrow  morning.  That's  where  I'm  staying.  I  give 
you  all  day  to  think  over  the  matter.  Only  bear  this  in  mind.  A  word 
fr(Hn  roe  to  die  prefect  of  police  sends  you  and  your  husband  to  quod : 
you  understand  what  that  means!  And  you  lose  the  boy  into  the 
bargain." 

With  these  words  he  rose,  threw  his  hotel  card  on  the  table,  and  left 
the  room  with  as  much  indifference  as  he  had  shown  on  entering  it. 

Rachel  was  dismayed,  stunned,  by  the  events  of  the  last  few  minutes. 
She  thought  less  of  her  own  or  of  her  husband's  fate  than  of  that  of 
the  darling  of  her  heart  A  little  while  aeo  and  she  had  Ipeculated 
on  die  hope  of  moving  Mrs.  Scrope  to  adknowledge  Walter.  Now 
he  was  actually  claimed  by  her,  and  she  trembled  to  t^nk  of  giving  him 
back. 

But  it  was  the  nature  of  the  demand  that  roused  her  fears.  If  Mrs. 
Scrope  meant  well  towards  her  grandson  would  she  have  made  choice  of 
such  a  man  as  this  Yates  for  her  messenger? 

How  should  she  act,  how  temporise  to  turn  aside  the  blow  ? 

Only  one  course  suggested  itself,  but  before  that  could  be  taken  she 
must  consult  her  husband. 
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MICHELETS  HISTOBY  OF  EBANCB  IN  THE 
SBVBNTBHNTH    OBNTUBT .♦* 


Uf  the  first  fire  chaptera  of  his  new  yolnme,  M.  Ifidieleti 
cessively  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  the  sitostion  of  BicheGea  iir  15t9 
— in  whieh  ontieal year  the  CarcLinai's  policy  underwent  admBge ;-*-4be 
dobgs  of  the  Imperialists  in  Italy,  and  the  sack  of  Sfontoa;  the  oppyi 
tion  Bichelieu  had  to  encounter  mm  liie  two  Qneens  (Miwe  of  Mcdicij 
and  Anne  of  Austria) ;  and  the  yiotory  with  which  his  astale  Ewinenee 
conebded  the  so-KsaHed  Day  of  the  Dopes.  The  sixth  ohaptartkenopena 
with  a  quevy.  ^  There  you  have  eighty  pages  to  namte  die  Ustory  oC 
iliree  years.  And  what  is  it  that  I  have  narmted  P  Afas^vtriy  notUn^.** 
Nothing  can  come  of  nothing,  as  King  Lear  once  said  t^  lus  CaTOonla 
daughtn*,  and  as  ex-King  Lear  u;ain  said  to  his  faromed  fool.  So  Aat 
<<  absolutely  nothing,*'  in  this  abscuute  sense,  is  not,  aflter  all,  M.  Miehefet^ 
meaning.  Bien  du  touiy  he  says.  But  then  he  proceeds  to  ^expkan.'' 
This  nothing  is  something.  Ue  rien  ut  quelgue  ekam.  For  it  is,  in 
faet,  the  essence,  the  characteristic,  the ybiui,  of  the  time.  Greatness  of 
endeavour,  and  serious  strirings,  and  complex  oombinatioo,  and  the 
ekborate  flisplay  of  a  hnge  political  and  di^oinatio  maolrine,  dogged  by 
the  merest  trifle,  and  requiring  incessant  readjustment,  and  crying  and 
gfoaning  with  the  trarail  of  producing  the  very  smallest  cffett  voUm 
what  the  five  chapters  are  occupied  wiUi  describing.  Those  unfortunate - 
<' machinists,"  Sully  and  Bichelieu,  attain  nothing  beyond  petty  epbe- 
meral  results,  with  all  the  imposing  power  of  their  soond  wisdom  aad 
strong  will. 

What,  indeed,  remains,  at  this  epoch,  of  Sdly  and  his  lahoon,  o^  the 
sood  designs  of  Henri  Qnatre  ?  What  is  become  of  Bichelieu's  piaos 
»>r  turning  Sully's  economics  to  account  ?  How  has  die  Finmictal 
Befbrm  movement  prospered  P  and  how  stand  mattera  in  the  home  de- 
partment, the  war-office,  and  that  of  foreign  affairs  in  general  ?  We 
find  that  it  cost  Bichelieu  more  labour  to  take  '*  those  two  little  places^ 
Pignerol  and  Saluces,"  than  it  cost  Louis  XH.  and  Frands  I.  to  conquer 
Lombardy  at  large.  The  unique  and  actual  result,  really  obtained,  was 
this — ^the  positive  amortissement  of  one  great  vital  force,  by  means  of 
which  France  had  hitherto  been  terrible  to  Spain — that  force  being  the 
Protestant  party,  the  Protestant  fnarine. 

The  distmguishing  mark  of  the  age  is  impotence,  incapadty,  ''im- 
puissance."  Ever^  one  feels  dearly  that  something  is  dying  out ;  no 
one,  what  is  commg  into  life.  To  ring  out  the  old  may  be  easy  ;  bat 
who  shall  ring  in  the  new  ? 

There  are  times  in  a  nation's  history  when  the  most  determined  an- 
tagonist of  dictatorship  as  a  principle,  of  despotism  in  the  abstract^  is 
forced  to  accept  a  dictator,  however  reluctantly,  to  range  himself  on  the 

*  Histoire  de  France  au  dix-septi^roe  Sihde:  Richelieu  et  la  Fronds.  Par  J. 
Michelet.    Paris:  Chamerot.    1858. 
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side  of  a  despoi»  aa  the  laest^twe  or  more  evils.  And  Mi  Mkihnlrt| 
wliea  he  hat  to  reeouni  the  ooatpiiaej  of  Cinq-Maffl  aad  De  Tho%  iil 
1642,  desoribes  them  at  blmd  to  the  faot  that,  bat  for:  th»  'hrioknfe 
cBotttorrfuf^*  of  Car£nal  Rioheliea^  France  wovld  hare  beea  iaatrienMy 
loai  that  she  wmrid  haye  been  swallowed  up  by  WalleBSttift  and  &»/ 
^^  fasifaadt"  who  aped  fait  moYemeata*— Uindf  moceefwy  to  the'&et,  Aal 
HMdwKea,  dwvgk  hintetf  usfbrtanate  as  a  irar-Biinitlery  yet  fostered  Mf 
war^spirit  in  Fraaee  which  pronHtaA  great  iMi^  to  ooaM,  aod  in  dna- 
tinsepeifomed  the  promite,  under  a  Cond^  and  a  Tmeiine. 

What  sect  of  judgment^  tkea,  does  the  hislorian  finally  pass  o»  the. 
gieal<IagdiDal?  ^'Qoe  sesaetss  lejugeoty"  hesajs.  We  are  caatbaed. 
agamat^aamsiBg  oarsehres  with  those  portraits  in  which,  for  the. sake  of 
coceeatsatasg  the  gr&mds  traiit,  ahstractioQ  is  made  of  the  mnMroot  and 
oomplex  detaib  wherein  the  true  life,  the  inner  individualitj,  reallr 
exialiy  Still  less  dioald  we  tdce  up  with  those  vagiie  oompansont  frineh 
daiken  the  salijeet  they  attempt  to  illustrate.  RiohiBlieu  beArs  hot  a  faint 
resemblance  to  Loob  XI.,  although  the  resemblanee  has  been  so  mo^ 
iusisted  on ;  while  as  regards  his  likeaess  to  the  last  king  of  France 
whom  men  cidl  the  ConveBtion — it  is,  in  Miehelet's  system  of  historHail 
parallels,  a  thing  uiidisooverable>  impereeptihle^  undemonateUe  oaite* 

Bichdieu  is  allowed  to  have  had  a  genius  for  system  and  oeBtnmsatioa 
— ^thoiigh  ^*  less  se  than  has  been  said" — ^fbr  the  main  feat  he  wrought  in 
tUt  direetioo  (vii.  die  creation  of  Intendants)  was  the  resolt  of  a  pressaag 
neeetsity,  on  the  morrow  of  ihe  invanon,  and  not  the  acoompKlbmeBt  of 
a  premeditated  idea.  His  premeditations  and  his  performances  tddon 
agreed.  What  he  did  when  the  time  came  was  rarely  in  aooeid  with 
mat  he  designed  beforehand.  But  then  the  visible  greatness  of  hit  mind 
and  will,  the  immeaeity  of  his  labonrs,  the  *'  sinister  dignity"  of  faia 
haaghty  attitude,  senred  to  veil  what  was  tortuous  in  his  policy,  and 
brought  him  safe  out  of  endless  miseries,  the  fruit  of  his  &tai  contradio- 
tiont.  The  foremost  man  of  a  bad  age,  we  are  reminded,  can  searoely 
help  beii^  bad  himself,  to  some  extent.  In  Riehdieu  were  seen  not  a 
few  u^  traits,  extravagances,  inoonststeacie^  the  anomalj  ol  a  ppsttly 
oavaher,  the  absurdity  S  a  Sorbonne  pedant  and  pitifid  rhymestw ;  nay 
nmre,  certain  libertine  escapades,  not  uncommon  among  prelates  of  the 
da^  but  more  than  commonly  shocking  in  so  terribly  serious  a  man. 

There  was  the  acrimony  of  the  priest  in  ham.  As  a  politician,  he  had 
the  rage  of  the  gamester  who  plays  with  reckless  resolve  to  gain  at  all 
haiards — who  stM^es  his  lifis  on  a  single  card,  and  the  life  of  others  as 
well.  Was  RidieHeu,  however,  really  cruel?  There  is  nothing  to  show 
it,  Miehelet  afiirms.  ^^  The  forty  condemned  ones  who  perished  under 
him  within  twenty  years,  were  mal  jugS§  no  doubt  (at  was  the  custom 
then,  by  commissions),  but  were  none  the  less  guilty,  aod  worefbr  the 
most  part  traitors  who  betrayed  us  to  the  fbrngner."  Granted  then 
that  Richelieu  seldom  pardoned.  Had  he  pardoned,  it  mutt  have  been 
at  the  expense  of  France.  But  this  relentless  man  was  not  inoafiahle  of 
human  feelings  ;  diit  implacable  ruler  was  not  devoid  of  attachmeDta  and 
endearmente*  Ek  love  was  stronr ,  says  Mohelet,  for  those  he  loved  at 
alU  he  never  forgot  ar  kindness  done  him ;  a  better  fidend  nsverHved. 
Even  in  the  case  of  diose  for  whom  he  had  no  liking,  be.sonetimea  tried 
to  diseqriine  his  fideUngs  by  a  sense  of  right.    Aa  ananlhor,  he  was 
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SlrVSS^the  Jl-pot«.t  Minister.    Yet  the  ^^^sa^y^ 

S"dolc«t  «d  .^"^■\-^'"8S^"'.?'li„!  1  am  beyond  ^^ 
neUle?"  n»t«t«lly  inquired  *«  Cardinal.       ai  ^"flJ!^ 

K&.Kriyn.l"t.*^f^^^ 

eTlinedS.  his  Eminence  that  the  "  young  PI"**".  jJS>port»S«* 
SSS  station  that  aU  hope  of  .^'^t^^  ^Xd  whT^^SW 
And  what,  pray,  imght  this  sta^n  1«  ?  who  ^^^  rf  a^ 
oendent,  nnapproachaWe  she?— Well,  we.""!  "S^.^  st  aH  ""*^ 
STgenerl-.  ..Oh.ofamihtaryfan»ly?-No^»^^^^ 

-of  flieutenaat-general  of  finance, '»  tj«  *"^  ^jAed  off  hi»  f» ^^ 
Whether  Rieh£n^«;ge^^;;^^^        Std-Jnei  ''^ 
ment,  we  are  not  toll      W*l•i^r'r^  ,^r  Maiti«  P^^^Vr^ 
aUP-  and  a  very  Datural  exclamlR*;^  .    .  ^  the  ^^^'^Z^ 
tous  preliminary.     This  interview  ocZ^J*     ^  ^^  CUmenee  ^^^^ 
bein^  produced  on  the  sta^— that  CitBI^j;^-!   pg^t  on*  ff^^L^ 
which    "sous  cet  homme  inclement  [RicfllJJlj^^^th hi^  ^f**""'  -^ 
satire" — ^but  the  Cardinal  would  not  be  ungenSI^M  ]^  had  it  ^^^h^ 
would  play  Augustus,  and  assume  the  virtue,  eveil^^honuD^  ^^r 
clemency ;  he  would  even  strain  a  point,  and  see  if  the^^  ^^V!^mJ 
lum  and  the  (financial)  lieutenant-general's  daughter  rxlwitrgfi''^^ 
aU,  make  a  match  of  it.     His  Eminence  wrote  to  the  ^^^^^^fV^ 
(des  finances)  to  come  to  Paris  forthwith.     That  exalted  pelg^'jv 
agitated  by  such  a  message,  and  obeyed  it  in  a  state  of  minJ^ffj 
bewildered,  distracted  by  a  thousand  conjectural  fears  and  ca^ 
apprehensions.     In  an  awfiil  fright  he  made  his  way  to  the  Minis  £ 
presented  himself  with  abject  submission,  dreading  if  not  prepaf 
the  worst.     But  it  ended  in  Richelieu's  makiog  him  ashamed  of  i 
for  hesitating  ahout  an  alliance  between  his  daughter  and  the  greciL 
neille.     So  the  marriage  took  place,  and  ComeiUe  owed  his  wife  ?<n 
man  he  believed  to  he  his  enemy,  and  whom,  by  poetical  licencel 
treated  as  such. 

M.  Mchelet  does  not  omit  any  illustration  of  this  sort  that  may  t1 
in  the  Cardinal's  favour.  But  not  the  less  does  he  place  in  full  li^rj 
the  harsher,  sterner  features  of  the  Cardinal's  character — nor  fore^ 
recording  with  ample  emphasis  the  chicanery,  and  dissimulatioo,  ae 
intricate  resources  of  espionafi^  to  which  recourse  was  had  by  one  equal  I  j 
crafty,  vigilant,  and  determmed.  His  fiuniliar,  Father  Joseph,  mak^ 
frequent  appearances  on  the  6tafi;e — none  of  them  to  any  particular 
advanta^  Le  P^re  Joseph,  as  the  famous  Da  Tremblay  is  called,  'vras 
the  leading  man  in  the  Minister's  list  of  spies,  or  agents  for  foreign 
afiairs,  a  hst  comprising  large  numbers  of  mendicant  friars,  missionaries, 
Franciscans,  Capuchins,  &c.,  who  wandered  to  and  fro,  hither  and 
thither,  always  with  a  motive  and  a  <<  mission,"  not  always  of  the  most 
upright  or  straightforward  kind.    Joseph  was  a  Capnchin  who    liad 
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growQ  old  in  diplomacy;  a  rery  dangerous  man,  who  was  long  in 
Riohelien's  serricey  and  was  all  but  the  ruin  of  him  before  they  parted. 
He  had  a  taste,  a  talent  for  <<  the  police  ;"  to  him  the  whole  body  of 
spies  rendered  an  account;  and  his  brother  being  governor  of  the 
Bastille,  Joseph  had  all  the  State  prisoners  under  his  thumb.  Without 
r :  allowing  the  exaggerated  part  his  biographers  assign  him  in  Richelieu's 

^  destiny,  our  author  holds  it  to  be  certain  that  Joseph  had  contributed  to 

..;  the  Cardinal's  elevation,  and  that  he  was  long  in  possession  of  great 

^.  influence  under  him.     The  Capuchin's  outward  semblance  of  poverty 

^  and  austerity  imposed  on  the  simplicity  of  Louis  XIII.,  who  even  con- 

^  fided  to  him,  at  times,  his  own  "  little  personal  affidrs."    And  Richelieu, 

whose  morals  were  frequently  attacked,  knew  how  to  turn  to  advantage 
^  *^  this  monastic  colour  of  a  government  of  Capuchins,"  both  before  Catho- 

lic Europe  at  large,  and  particularly  with  the  King  himself. 
I  In  and  afW  the  year  1625,  Joseph  was  Richelieu's  auxiliary — ^virtually 

his  rifi^ht-hand  man — ^living  in  his  palace,  and  even  in  the  same  apartment 
irith  him.  In  1631,  he  became  his  Vice,  Deputy,  the  Sub-Minister  in 
fact;  and  had  four  Capuchins  as  chiefa  of  the  four  divisions  of  his 
department. 

Michelet  here  remarics  that  the  curiosity  of  the  thing  is,  that  this 
politician — the  souS'tninistre — had  had  for  his  primary  vocation  the  idea 
of  a  poetical  Eastern  crusade,  which  he  indeed  accomplished  in  verse, 
under  the  odd  title  of  the  T^rciade.  The  crusade  itself  was  to  have 
been  achieved  by  a  new  order  of  chivalry,  which  was  to  conquer  Germany 
<m  its  onward  march.  All  this  chivalry,  however,  ended  in  a  simple 
[  aniasion  of  Capuchin  spies,  directed  by  Father  Joseph  towards  the  East, 

^«  ^  mod  distributed  by  him  throughout  all  lands  that  held  in  enmity  the 
,  ^  House  of  Austria.  ^'  By  a  whimsical  alliance  of  contradictory  tendencies, 
'^ ,  |.°^%ere  yet  remained  somewhat  of  the  poet,  the  chimerical  dreamer,  in  the 
^  if?  ^A  of  police.  Father  Joseph  had  great  confidence  in  a  crackbrained 
t  exalted  f^^^  ^^  Dominican  of  Calabria,  Campanella,  who,  being  confined  for 
^^  'T  n-and-twenty  years  in  the  Spanish  prisons  at  Naples,  there  wrote  his 
'  UM'  ^y  o^t^«  Sun,'  a  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  communism.  Campanella, 
lytotbemnis^^  in  May,  1626,  but  never  free  from  danger  or  from  Spanish 
S  ^'I^'^^ttit,  was  revered  in  France  as  Spwn's  capital  foe,  and  as  the  oracle  of 
1  ssbBjned  ot  ^^  polity,  more  daringly  Machiavellian  than  Machiavelli  himself. 
3r  and  the  ^jlso  meddled  with  astrology.  When  Richelieu  was  on  the  point  ot 
}  owed  bis  wife  tj^  Monsieur  [Gaston,  of  Orleans]  married  to  Mademoiselle  de 
poetical  ^ceoce^^gj^^  (whence  originated  the  great  fortune  of  the  house  of 
as),  he  hesitated,  as  the  thought  struck  him  that  such  a  colossal 
!us  sort  tliat  my  t^^  might  cast  the  very  throne  into  the  shade,  and  be  the  means 
e  place  in  ^^vim^  France.  Father  Joseph,  we  are  told,  obtained  leave  to  con- 
drtcter-nor  "'Campanella,  who  was  then  at  Rome.  And  the  reply  of  the  oracle 
I  iism^^f  *?  Non  gustabit  imperium  in  aiemum.*'  So  that  Father  Joseph 
had  by  one  ^T^he  means  of  appeasing  ministerial  scruples,  by  procuring  an  oracular 
her  Jofspb,  ^**^tee  that  Monsieur  should  never  have  a  taste  of  sovereign  power ; 
(0  any  p^^^  hereby  figured  as  a  match-maker  extraordinary — a  more  amiable 
^hhyiscM  ."^^ymcnt  than  too  commonly  occupied  his  distinguished  talents. 
^^i&r^tt«^^  with  all  his  talents— so  pliant,  supple,  and  ambidextrous-— the 
l^jni««»*^jcKin  was  not  all  the  Cardmal  could  wish.  They  were  at  cross 
Gth  AtosT  ^fpe^s  now  and  then,  and  each  was  fond  of  having  his  own  way. 
ivsoftfce/na.^ 
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Thefe  ware  tiflMt  whrni  J— eph  Memed  to  hold  in  Us  haad  4be  Artad 
of  BiohdMti's  destiay.  Asd  though  ke  was  Riehelieo's  .maa,  the  man 
had  DO  leTe  for  the  master.  ^'  C'6tait  son  honn^  mais  il  ne  raiiBait 
pas.'*  Joseph  believed  he  had  crMted  fiu^i^eu,  and  that  in  so  doigg 
he  had  created  an  ingrate.  The  Mioistcr  bailed  to  provide  for  him  as 
he  desired.  Father  Joseph,  with  his  Capnefain  sandals,  his  rope  giidfe, 
and  all  cette  comedie  d^hwmikUi^  was  looking  out  for  the  scarlet  hat, 
whieh  would  have  doubtless  given  him  the  means  of  supplantiiig  his 
fitend.  Siebeliea,  who  saw  what  was  coming,  endeavoured,  after  1628, 
to  get  lid  of  one  who  was  now  a  troublesoiBe  hanger-on — tried  to  sh«t 
him  up,  to  daquenmrer  him,  in  a  dull,  dead,  out-of-the-way  town^  «f 
which  he  wanted  to  make  hhn  bishop.  But  Joseph,  e^uaUy  iMtute— 
and  with  as  keen  «  scentas  his  masterto  smell  svat---decliaed  the  hoionr 
of  being  thus  buried  aKve,  and  obstinately  persisted  in  remaJmng  a  Ca- 
noofain.  For  N^U)  epkcapari  is  not  always  a  sham.  It  is  quite  intel- 
ligtble  that  a  man  shonld  protest,  I  won't  be  a  bishop,  when  his  maabtr 
motive,  whieh  a  bishofwic  wonld  thwart,  impels  him  to  resolve,  I  will 
be  a  caandinal — if  I  ean. 

Joseph,  a  cardinal  in  posse,  crossed  the  Cardinal  tit  esse,  when  he 
aoeepted  the  treaty  of  the  Emperor,  at  Batisbon,  in  1630,  ooatiary  to 
the  instmotions  of  Richelieu.  In  so  doing,  says  Miehelet,  the  disnees 
were  two  to  one  in  his  Bivoor.  If  Louis  XIII.  died — as  all  France  sup- 
posed would  soon  be  the  ease — the  new  king,  Gaakm,  would  apfirose 
Joseph's  signature.  If  Louis  shouki  not  die,  the  two  Queens  wooid  ahaw 
the  oonval^cent  this  treaty,  and,  peace  being  made,  would  make  him 
drive  away  that  obnoxious  Rieiielieu.  And  who  would  be  Riohdiea's 
successor?  Theire  was  but  one  man  equal  to  the  post,  Joseph  himselfl 
So  Joseph  wouki  be  Minister,  and — Cardinal. 

Thus,  we  are  led  to  suppose,  did  the  worthy  Father  reason  with  him- 
9eM.  *'The  famous  Capuchin  was  an  amiable,  obliging  man,  who, 
thorough  agent  as  he  might  be  of  Richelieu,  had  yet  found  the  meant 
of  keeping  on  a  good  footing  with  all  mankind.  He  it  was  who^  in 
1 626,  founded  the  enormous  fortune  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  by  de- 
ciding Richelieu,  despite  his  repugnance,  to  give  Mademoiselle  de  Mont- 
pensier  to  Monsieur.  Monsieur  loved  him,  and  said  with  regret  at 
Joseph's  death  :  *  He  was  the  friend  of  princes.' 

*'  He  deserved  this  title  at  Ratisbon.  Pressed  and  entreated,  he  gave 
his  consent  that  Brulart,  his  colleague,  should  sign  a  peace.  As  for  him- 
self, an  unworthy  Capuchin,  he  declined  so  great  an  honour.  But  they 
put  the  pen  in  his  hand,  and  no  doubt  told  him  that  the  Pope  willed  it, 
and  that  in  refusiog  he  would  for  ever  lose  the  cardinal's  hat.  He 
signed."  ^  Richelieu  might  frown,  would  frown  ;  let  him.  Was  not  the 
Pope  smiling  on  Father  Joseph,  was  not  the  Emperor  henceforth  his 
very  good  friend,  and  had  he  not  grown  in  favour  with  Monsieur,  and 
widi  the  two  Queens  ? 

Moreover,  Louis  himself  had  a  growing  kindness  for  Riehehen's  nght- 
hand  man.  '*  Le  roi  aimait  le  capuciu  Joseph."  Nothing  pleased  his 
Majesty  better  than  to  see  his  Minister  encompassed  by  satftl^^  in 
sombre  grey.  Richelieu  kept  Joseph  in  his  own  room,  under  his  own 
ejres,  that  he  might  have  this  arch-epy  under  his  own  espionage ;  and 
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thus  fiur  Mcnre  of  him,  the  Cardhyl  employed  him  to  prompt  Louis  to 
certttD  extreme  neatsres,  reeervinf  for  himself  the  afiectation  of  mere 
moderate  oounsels.  WfaAt  Richelieu  could  not  in  common  deoenoy 
sugpest,  Joeeph  was  directed  to  submit  for  royal  approval.  For  example, 
Buhefieu  comd  not,  without  what  must  look  like  ugly  ingratitude,  speak 
against  his  sometime  patroness,  the  Queen- Mother.  Perhaps — conjee- 
tures  M.  Miehelel — he  made  Joseph  do  so  instead,  and  by  his  means 
eairied  that  great  measure,  the  separation  of  mother  and  son. 

So  again  in  tliat  black  business,  the  execution  of  Montmorency  for 
high  treason.  It  is  too  evident,  the  hbtorian  observes,  that  Biohetieu 
desired  to  impose  on  the  King  the  entire  responsibility  of  such  an  aot. 
But  anytfainp  spontaneous,  any  kind  ofimaadve^  was  alien  to  Lous :  be 
must  be  pwmed  on,  urged  to  his  work,  and  in  the  plainest,  most  em- 
phatic terms.  Now  it  is  affirmed  by  a  panegyrist  of  Father  Joseph, 
<<  d'apr^  des  m^moiies  sArs,**  that  the  Ci^ohin  had  the  honour  of  oon- 
ducting  this  a£BAir--that,  in  fact,  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
business,  held  the  strings  and  swayed  the  puppets  from  first  to  last, 
Effected  Booilion's  treachery,  led  on  Monsieur,  and  induced  Louis  to  sign 
the  sentence  of  death.  *'  Richelieu,"  our  historian  alleges,  **  put  Joseph 
forward,  and  made  him  speak  before  himself.  He  knew  him  to  be  vain,'' 
and  tamed  his  vanity  to  serious  aocoont.  Joseph  knew  Louis  to  be 
natorally  severe,  and  turned  his  severity  to  tragical  account.  Mont- 
morency, condemned  at  the  Council,  was  forthwith  condemned  also  by 
the  Parliament  of  Toulouse,  and  was  decapitated  the  same  day,  dOth 
October,  1692. 

On  more  occasions  than  one,  and  in  more  directions  than  one,  Father 
Joseph  is  evidently  regarded  by  Michelet  as  Richelieu's  evil  genius.  The 
fomiuar  now  inspired,  now  executed,  deeds  of  cruelty  or  craft.  To  him 
is  here  attributed  the  influence  which  made  Richdieu  a  persecutor. 
Aubry  will  have  it  that  the  Cardinal,  had  he  lived,  would  have  equalled 
the  glory  of  Louis  the  Great,  in  making  use  of  fire  and  sword  to  exter- 
minate heresy ;  nay,  that  he  would  even  have  converted  England,  with  a 
noble  army  of  the  orthodox  to  bring  back  us  benighted  isluiders  to  the 
pale  of  the  foith,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Michelet  looks  before 
he  leaps  to  oonelnsions  of  this  magnitude.  He  doubts  the  Cardinal's 
enthusiasm  as  a  churchman  militant.  And  he  reckons  it  for  more  likdy 
that  those  other  vrriters,  of  the  same  age,  were  reasonable  and  rig^t,  who 
ascribe  this  vehement  seal,  this  wartike  precipitation,  rather  to  fisny 
Father  Joseph,  "romanesque  et  violent,  autant  me  rus^,"  than  to  tb 
native  disposition  or  cherished  policy  of  Richelieu  himself. 

There  seemed  a  fine  opening  for  the  Capuchin's  inquisitorial  seal,  in 
the  troubles  of  1683-4,  connected  with  the  three  great  trials  {la  triiog^ 
diaboUque^  as  Mich^et  calls  them)  of  Aix,  Loudun,  and  Louviers-— m 
which  the  persons  proceeded  against  were  Gaufiridi,  Urbain  Grandier, 
and  Pinart---and  in  all  of  which  *'  the  devil  arrives  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  dramatic  interest,  and  making  an  effective  finale."  In  order 
that  Joseph  might  shine  forth  brilliantly  as  the  Church's  avenger,  and 
Some  be  forced  to  give  him  the  coveted  hat,  what  was  wanting  for  him 
was  a  numerous  class  to  persecute— some  great,  novel,  dangerous  herssy, 
snob  as  would  warrant  and  demand  a  crusade  of  Capuchms.    The  Ring 
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• 
would  favour  so  devout  a  war.     A  new  power  would  be  coDstitoted,  a 
Capuchin  inquisitor,  a  Grand  InquisitSr,  Joseph.    At  first  a  Torquemada, 
anon  a  Ximenes,  he  would  thus  trip  up  Richelieu. 

Now  in  order  to  push  on  this  war  within  France,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  finish  the  war  without.  An  arrangement  must  be  made  with 
foreign  foes.  The  peddling  politics  that  kept  Christendom  in  hot  water 
— so  trivial  a  question  as  that  of  the  balance  of  Europe — so  insignificant 
a  topic  as  the  country's  foreign  relations — must  be  summarily  sacrificed 
to  the  great  question  of  the  fiiith.  And  for  this  end,  it  would  be  requi- 
site to  bring  oack  good  Spanish  counsels  for  the  guidance  of  a  French 
king.  The  Queen-Mother  must  be  recalled,  rehabilitated,  reinstated. 
To  effect  this,  Joseph  set  himself  to  work,  though  somewhat  tiroorooaly. 
He  received  the  letters  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  imploring  permission  to 
return  to  France  ;  and  these  he  showed  to  her  son. 

At  this  period,  there  was  one  thing  at  least  in  Joseph's  favour :  not 
only  the  King,  but  every  one  else  in  the  kingdom^-every  other  subject 
of  Richelieu — was  dying  of  ennui.     There  was  that  everlasting  war  in 
Germany,  into  which  exhausted  France  had  entered — ^misery  was  the 
result,  mbery  that  seemed  endless,  but  certain  to  deepen  and  extend  as 
time  passed  on.     The  air  grew  heavier,  thicker,  harder  to  breathe  in, 
firom  year  to  year.     A  dense  monotonous  fog  enveloped  the  scene,  so 
that  one  actor  alone  could  be  distinguished — that  g^reat  leaden  figure, 
the  Cardinal     Joseph  would  have  enlivened  the  stage  with  an  entire 
change  in  the  performances.     His  stage-management  would  have  be- 
longed to  quite  another  school.     Only  let  him  be  director,  and  there 
would  have  been  plenty  of  dramatic  interest  to  keep  everybody  awake. 
The  tragedies  of  a  bygone   age  would   have  been  reproduced,  with 
striking  effects,  burlesque  trimmings,  and  borrowings,  from  Italy  and  the 
order  of  Capuchins.     In  the  Jfemoires  (Tlkat  written  by  this  Father, 
now  known  merely  by  extracts — for  no  doubt,  says  Michelet,  they  have 
been  suppressed  as  too  instructive — ce  bon  phre  explains  that  in  1633  or 
1634  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  discover  a  heresy,  an  immense  heresy,  in 
which  an  infinite  number  of  confessors  and  directors  had  a  hand.     In 
describing  the  history  of  this  heresy,  and  the  fate  of  the  heretics,  M. 
Michelet  evinces  a  zest  and  energy  worthy  of  what  Father  Joseph  showed 
in  detecting  it,  and  crushing  them.     The  historian  b  even  too  fond  o£ 
dwelling  on  subjects  in  which  the  devil  takes,  or  is  supposed  to  take,  a 
leading  part  on  one  side,  and  father  confessors  and  susceptible  nuns  ai6 
engaged  on  the  other.     But  his  account  of  the  three  procU — at  Aiz, 
Loudun,  and  Louviers — is  full  of  interest,  especially  for  those  who  are 
curious  in  demonology  and  morbid  psychology.     The  interest,  however, 
msunly  depends  on  tlie  details — which  pro  vents  our  making  use  of  this 
trilogie  diabolique^  even  were  there  no  other  objection  in  the  way.     The 
three  affairs  aro  essentially  one  and  the  same.     In  each  case  we  have  a 
libertine  priest,  a  jealous  monk,  a  fronried  nun.     In  each  case  the  nun  is 
made  the  mouthpiece  of  Satan,  and  the  priest  is  eventually  committed 
to  the  flames.   Urbain  Grandier— celebrated  in  Alfred  de  Vigny's  "  Cinq- 
Mars" — is  the  most  prominent  figure  in  this  tragical  triad :  a  man  whom 
M^naffe  almost  ranfi;es  among  the  martyrs  of  science  and  free  thought, 
while  his  historian,  the  Capuchin  Tranquille,  makes  it  marvellously  clear, 
from  a  Capuchin  point  of  view,  that  Grandier  was  a  soroerer — and  more 
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than  that,  a  very  doTil — ^indeed  he  is  named  Chrandier  des  dommaiions 
in  the  proees,  just  as  if  Astaroth  himself  were  the  prisoner  at  the  har. 

Father  Joseph's  interest  at  court  was  further  advanced  when  his  young 
relative,  the  fiur  Lafayette — rather  brown  than  fair,  by  the  way,  and  not 
nearly  so  good-looking  as  Mademoiselle  de  Hantefort — ^was  presoBed  on  his 
Majesty's  notice  by  St.  Simon  and  others,  who  sought  to  give  LfOuis  a 
cbfuige  in  his  platonic  attachments.  This  was  an  intrigue  to  discard  the 
Hautefort^  who  was  the  Queen's  advocate  and  virtuous  spy.  Lafayette 
was  younger,  plainer,  a  brunette,  but  of  a  tender,  loving,  elevated  nature 
•—one  of  those  who  ravish  all  hearts.  Being  Joseph's  near  relation,  her 
aoooess  with  Louis  would  have  aided  the  rise  of  the  Capuchin,  and  thus 
involved  the  decline  and  M\  of  the  Cardinal.  In  1638,  Joseph,  on  the 
strength  of  this  connexion,  worked  boldly  in  opposition  to  Richelieu.  He 
made  the  king  promise  to  recal  his  mother,  and  to  urge  his  dums  on  the 
Pope  for  a  scarlet  hat  The  Pope  had  not  the  courage  to  comply — being 
aware  that  Richelieu  preferred  a  certain  Mazarin,  formerly  Joseph's 
client)  now  Joseph's  successor ;  this  rising  Italian  was  Richelieu's  nomi- 
nee, and  the  Capuchin  must  go  to  the  wall.  Joseph  saw  that  he  was 
being  trifled  with — and,  like  our  blufF  Henry,  came  to  abhor  the  dilatory 
sloth  and  tricks  of  Rome.  He  was  in  despair ;  he  saw  that  the  scariet 
hat,  his  life-long  ambition,  would  never  be  his  now  ;  and  he  understood 
"who  it  was  that  '^  choused"  him  of  it — le,  ltd  soufflait — to  wit,  his  quon- 
dam dient,  his  somedme  creature,  Jules  Mazarin.  The  thought  choked 
him,  suffocated  him.  In  May  of  this  year  he  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy. 
Every  one  said,  Le  P^re  Joseph  is  poisoned.  He  confirmed  this  rumour, 
so  iioff  as  lay  in  his  power,  by  quitting  the  Cardinal's  hotel,  and  taking 
reft^  in  his  convent 

Here  Richelieu  came  to  see  him,  and  soothed  him  with  a  promise  of 
getting  the  hat  for  him  at  the  very  next  opening  in  the  sacred  college* 
Sut  the  Pope  was  put  on  his  guard.  Joseph  was  trifled  with  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  No  one  but  the  King  was  serious  in  the  matter.  He  in- 
sisted in  &vour  of  Joeeph,  just  as  the  Minister  did  against  him.  The 
command  of  one  day  was  countermanded  the  next  ^  The  poor  victim  of 
this  blast  and  counterblast  system  could  endure  it  no  longer.  The 
shuttlecock  was  worn  out  between  this  battledoor  and  that  <'Le 
pauvre  martyr  n'y  tint  pas."  Bad  news  reached  him  from  Rome  on  the 
18th  of  December— and  this  finished  him :  two  hours  after  it  arrived. 
Father  Joseph  was  a  dead  man.*  Mazarin,  le  fourbe  ICalieny  who  had 
reckoned  on  stepping  into  the  dead  man's  shoes,  was  not  out  in  his 
reckoning,  and  soon  attained  an  influence  such  as  Joseph  had  rather 
grasped  at  than  secured,  to  say  nothing  of  the  scarlet  hat  with  which  the 
eager  Capuchin  had  been  tantalised  till  within  an  hour— literally  within 
two  hours,  of  his  death. 

Richelieu  sunrived  his  disappointed  servitor  from  three  to  four  years. 
It  was  during  the  last  of  these,  1642,  that  occurred  the  Conspiracy  of 
Cinq- Mars,  which  is  related  with  characteristic  power  by  our  historian. 
The  Cardinal  had  set  young  Cinq- Mars  as  a  domestic  spy  on  the  King. 
Louis — whose  weak  nature  must  needs  have  one  favourite  or  another  to 

*  For  details  connected  with  the  career  of  Father  Joseph,  see  pp.  23  #9.,  55  jg.» 
77  tq^  117,  145-6,  152  sq^  194,  213-4,  231-2,  of  Michelet's  present  volume. 
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imn  upon— wmld  'find  tke  bo^  sleeping,  or  appearing  to  ^eep,  in  Ike 
conen  of  roomt,  and  guested  that  be  was  sleeping  on  EUohelieu'saceouit^ 
for  the  purpose  of  Kstening,  and  reporting  what  he  heard.  Hie  t^g 
pilaed  the  lad ;  it  was  grievous  that  so  sprightly  and  engaging  a  noHi^ 
inhabiting,  too,  eo  handsome  a  frame,  shmild  thus  esriy  be  comrotod, 
and  befooled  in  the  dirty  byways  and  miiy  sloughs  of  intrigue.  Loms 
would  tiT  to  conyert  and  save  this  enfknt  ckarmant  Alas,  ^le  eharm- 
ing  diild  was  already  hi  gone  in  woridly  dissipations — and  **cony«iMian" 
in  his  oaae  was  up-mll  wotIc.  But  it  was  work  the  King  Kked,  imd  woric 
at  i^hich  he  laboured  strenuously.  If  the  spoilt  child  were  missing  Bar 
«fer  so  riiort  a  time,  Louis  was  uneasy,  and  cried  out,  ^^  Where's  Cinq- 
Mars  ?"  For  a  while  Richdieu's  purpose  was  answered.  Bot  the  new 
agent  became  refractory  as  he  grew  up ;  and  the  Cardinal  found  it  expe- 
dient to  ckasser  him  from  the  Council,  in  which  he  was  beoonnng  too 
predominant.  The  expulsion  was  insuHingiy  effeeted;  and  Cinq-Mars, 
crying  and  sebUng,  was  absorbed  by  one  pasaon — to  compass  the  Car- 
dinal's death.  The  Queen,  Gaston,  Bouillon,  were  all  stimulated  by  a 
faindred  impidse.  Ridielieu  had  engaged  Loms  to  w^Mraw  die  I^ni- 
pfain  fiom  the  Queen's  hands.  Bouillon  was  urged  on  by  a  baoghty 
wife  to  be  aTonged  on  RioheKeu  for  past  affironts.  Gaston  was  always 
plotting,  or  marplotting.  The  Hnk  between  Cinq^Mars  and  Bomlkm 
was  Augusto  de  Thou,  son  of  the  illustrious  historian,  a  young  man  of 
ficank,  honest,  dcTOut  character,  such  as  one  is  surprised  to  £nd  mixed  op 
in  an  affiur  of  this  kind.  Like  his  father  he  was  a  saraat ;  he  was  coob- 
aeHor  and  librarian  to  the  King,  and  his  post  as  intend«nt  d'arm^e 
brought  him  in  contact  with  large  numbers  of  the  nobiUU  and  m^tary 
men.  Of  a  tender  and  generous  nature,  he  did  not  ^riuc  £rom  the  se- 
mantic occasion  of  hazarding  his  Kfe  **  for  a  great  Queen" — a  Qneen  so 
deeply  wronged,  so  profoundly  unhappy,  whom  they  were  for  depririi^ 
of  her  childran.  De  Thou  had  no  prirato  interest  to  sorre.  He  was  net 
ambitious.  Bnt  he  was  un  kammedielassS — nnsettied,  without  firm  prin- 
dc^e  or  abiding  convictions — a  restless,  perturbed,  uncertain  chinlNry 
whom  his  friends  used  laughingly  to  address  as  "  Votre  inquiteide.^  This 
was  not  the  man  to  meditate  assassination.  What,  tiien,  was  his  duagu 
in  joining  the  consprators  ?  Simply,  Michelet  says,  to  sare  ikid  Qoenii, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  European  war.  The  mistaken  belief  was,  that  this 
war  represented  RicheKeu,  toas  Richelieu,  and  that  Span  was  in  fe^oar 
of  peace.  Poor  De  Thou — the  victim  of  this  illurion— saw  hioBseif  led 
on  &rther  tiian  he  meant.  He  was  in  Ioto  with  a  faTOorite  of  tl» 
Queen's,  Mme.  de  GKi^mene,  a  pretty  littie  feather-brained  princess,  to 
gain  whose  good-will  he  seems  to  have  sufiered  himself  to  be  criminsiiy 
inveigled  in  the  darker  designs  of  the  plot  Richelieu  unraTeUed  its  na- 
tricacies,  and  anon  Cinq-Mars  and  De  Thou  were  arrested.  Gallon  waa 
fri^tened  into  a  plenary  confession — being  assured  by  the  King  that,  if 
his  revdations  were  incomplete,  he  would  be  felkmed  and  taken;  hot  tfaal» 
if  he  told  all,  he  would  be  allowed  to  retire  to  Venice,  a  free  man,  andapen- 
sinned  one.  So  Gaston,  true  to  himself,  spoke  out  Umtau  kmg^  and  etcry 
one  of  his  words  carried  deatii  with  it— at  first  Cinq-Man,  BoofflOT!, 
Fontrailles,  then  De  Thou  himself.  The  Queen,  when  she  put  Richelieu 
in  the  way  of  discoToring  all,  had,  involuntarily  and  perhaps  vncon- 
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Bciwulfyj  been  the  rain  of  De  Thou.  Justice  demanded  one  head  At  Ae 
least  Now  Gaston  could  not  perish.  Bouillon  was  seiied,  hot  gained 
bis  pardon  by  givinff  up  hb  seat,  Sedan.  Fontndlles  was  off  a^  Brnny, 
The  Queen  had  nothing  to  apprehend  on  her  own  account.  She  oould 
sleep  placidlj)  awaiting  the  Regency.  Mine,  de  Lansac,  whom  Richelieu 
Had  made  gouvemante  to  the  Dauphin,  came  ezultingly  in  the  monung 
to  tell  her  that  Cinq-Mars  and  De  Thou  were  in  confinement.  Anne 
pretended  to  be  &8t  aisleep  behind  the  curtains.  La  Lansac  drew  them 
aside,  but  found  her  Majesty  perfectly  calm.  Her  Majesty  well  knew  De 
Thou — knew  well  that  he  would  die  and  say  nothing. 

*'  Cinq-Mars  tried  what  denial  would  do,  and  invoked  as  his  witneiB 
one  whom  he  supposed  to  be  iar  away,  Bouillon.  To  ^?e  him  the  He, 
Bouillon  was  the  same  instant  presented  to  him— having  been  seised 
MFhile  hiding  in  a  haycock,  and  conveyed  to  Lyons,  where  Macarin  ad- 
vised him,  as  a  friend,  to  do  like  Gaston,  and  save  himself  by  cowardly 
baseness.  The  King  would  leave  him  his  head,  and  merdy  take  Sedan 
from  him." 

De  Thou  displayed  courage,  but  marred  the  efiect  of  his  latter  end  by 
a  something  of  legal  chicanery — ^insisting  too  much  upon  his  havinp^  no 
more  than  a  simple  acquaintance  with  the  affair,  as  if  he  had  not  been 
an  actor  in  it,  a  director  even — as  if  he  had  not  pointed  out  all  the  rendes- 
vons,  and  conducted  the  conspirators  thither,  without  himsdf  entering, 
hat  remaining  at  the  door.  WJien  led  before  Richelieu,  he  pretended, 
it  is  said,  to  have  the  King's  orders  for  what  be  had  done.  Of  oouree  he 
bad  no  written  directions  to  produce ;  vague  words  only,  at  the  best.  De 
Thou,  then,  was  not  unfEiirly  condemned.  A  heart  like  his  oould  not  but 
acknowledge  this.  As  Cinq-Mars  and  he  were  on  their  way  to  death, 
they  had  to  pass  their  judges  (one  of  whom  was  the  illustrious  Marca)^  and 
the  condemned  men  thanked  them  for  the  righteous  sentence  which  was 
about  to  send  them,  washed  and  purified,  to  God. 

*'  Cinq-Mars,  so  handsome,  so  young,  and  De  Thou,  so  highly  esteemed 
up  to  that  time,  so  pure  (one  error  excepted),  interested  the  crowd  in  an 
extraordinary  deg^ree.  The  executioner  was  a  novice,  whose  clumsiness 
increased  the  popular  emotion.  When  the  head  of  Cinq-Mars  fell,  a 
horrible  cry  of  gnef  arose  from  the  entire  souare.  The  executioner  missed 
De  Thou  at  first,  and  then  cruelly  mangled  him— which  drove  the  mob 
to  a  pitch  of  frantic  fury.  Stones  were  flying  over  the  scaffold.  This 
worthy  French  people  cursed  the  justice  they  called  vengeance,  and 
bitterly  wept  for  the  culprits  who  had  betrayed  them." 

M.  Miohelet  holds  that  Cinq-Mars  in  dj^ing  dealt  a  mortal  blow  to  the 
great  Cf^rdinul — that  he,  in  effect,  slew  his  shyer,  was  the  death  of  the 
wily  statesman  who  had  done  hwi  to  deaUi.  '^  De  toute  facoo^  Cinq- 
Mm  Tavait  tu^."  From  the  time  of  the  execution,  Louis  hated  Richelieu 
with  a  steady,  unremitting  hate.  The  original  author  of  the  plot  had 
been  Louis  mmself ;  for  the  commencement  of  the  whole  affair  was  owing 
to  some  imprudent  words  of  his,  which  seemed  to  ask  for  a  riddanoe  of  a 
vexatious  Minister — words  bearing  a  similar  construction,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, to  those  which  once  fell  from  the  lips  of  our  Henry  XL,  and^  re- 
sulted in  die  assassination  of  k  Becket  The  King's  virtual  complicity 
had  been  discovered  horn  the  confesskms  of  the  accused ;  and  when,  on 
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his  retarn  from  the  South,  he  had  to  meet  Richeliea  at  Tarascon,  he 
came  thither  like  one  also  under  accusation.  They  were  hoih  sick  m&a. 
The  sick  Kin^  on  his  couch  was  brought  face  to  race  with  the  ack  Car- 
dinaL  And  whateyer  pains  the  latter  might  take  to  reassure  his  Majesty, 
there  was  henceforth  a  perfect  understanding  between  them,  as  to  tbur 
mutual  hostility.     Cetaient  deux  ennemis, 

Louis  returned  alone  to  Paris,  but  with  the  same  men  who,  previous  to 
the  Cinq-Mars  afiPair,  had  offered,  at  the  first  word  from  the  King,  to  lid 
him  of  Richelieu. 

Meanwhile,  here,  in  his  gloomy  ch&teau  of  Tarascou,  subsequently 
made  celebrated  by  the  massacres,  '*  to  the  monotonous  sound  of  the  ware 
that  sobs  as  it  passes  by,  the  Cardinal's  little  court  had  been  reduced  to 
four  men,  too  deeply  compromised  to  leave  him  while  he  yet  lived." 
These  were  Chavigny — who  alone  of  the  four  was  thoroughly  ^'  reliable,'' 
and  who  alone  represented  aud  executed  his  violent  will ;  Dunoyer — a 
bull-headed  Jesuit^  with  irrepressible  leanings  towards  Spain,  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  Queen ;  Cond^ — that  *'  tres-sinistre  figure  d'oiseau  de  proie, 
la  plus  bizarre  du  si^le,"  whom  Michelet  defines  as  an  animal  at  once 
fierce  and  servile,  by  no  means  a  man,  but  something  above  or  below 
man,  and  of  an  entirely  distinct  8pecie9— a  strange  creature  that  Richelieu 
was  bringing  up  in  his  menagerie,  to  create  a  sensation  and  act  history  in 
the  time  to  come ;  and  lastly,  Maizarin,  the  most  doubtful  of  this  pariie 
carrde — who  had,  indeed,  been  a  superserviceable  knave  in  keeping  Cioq- 
Mars  under  espionage,  and  inducing  Bouillon  to  speak  out,  but  whose 
demonstrative  zeal,  and  Italian  powers  of  wheedUng  {p<UeUnage)j  and 
caressing  cant  {baragoumage\  somehow  failed  to  inspire  Richelieu  with 
anything  like  implicit  confidence  in  the  creature.  For,  like  the  sharply- 
apprehensive  Roman  in  Ben  Jonson,  the  Cardinal  was 

subtle,  close,  wise,  and  weU-read 
In  man,  and  his  large  nature ;  he  had  studied 
Affections,  passions,  knew  their  springs,  their  ends. 
Which  way,  and  whether  they  would  work. 

And  though  this  glozing  Italian,  this  rusi,  as  Michelet  calls  him,  ee 
grand  MascariUe^  this  rtue  comidien^  this  poltron,  whom  his  patron 
knew  to  be  '*  tr^-bas,  propre  aux  coups  de  bitou,'**  though  he  was  not 
the  most  transparent  of  men,  yet  was  Richelieu's  eye  keen  and  penetrating 
enough  to  see  into  him,  if  not  to  see  through  him.  That  eye  discerned 
the  drift  of  this  *'  smoothly-gliding  adder,  with  its  soft  undulations  and 
spiral  movements."  Michelet  describes  Italy  as  avenging  herself  on 
France  for  so  many  betrayals  of  misplaced  confidence,  by  infecting  her 
with  the  pestilence  exhaled  from  her  own  sepulchre.  "  The  greatest  cor- 
rupters of  morals  and  of  thought  have  come  to  us  from  Italy — numbers 
of  fiital  adventurers,  wicked  bravi,  seductive  scamps.  Some  are  suc- 
cessful, others  unsuccessful.  But  all  of  them  pervert  us.  Concini  reigns 
here  for  seven  prears,  Mazarin  fifteen."  The  second  husband  of  Anne  of 
Austria  fares  little  better,  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  history  of  his  namesake, 
Jules  Michelet,  than  in  the  romances  of  Alexandre  Dumas. 

*  See  pp.  59  »q.,  213,  230  jqt.,  258,  266  tq, . 
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The  secret  marriage  of  Mazarin  with  ihe  Queen  is  pontively  affirmed 
bj  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  (the  Regent's  mother)  alone.  But  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  all  but  certain  by  our  historian,  who  opines  that  her  Majesty, 
already  a  decided  devote,  and  growing  more  so  condnually,  would  not 
have  made  the  show  she  did,  of  her  passion  for  his  Eminence,  had  she  not 
regarded  it  as  legitimate.  Mazarin,  too,  is  proved  to  have  behayed  to 
her,  not  at  all  wiUi  a  loyer's  behaviour,  but  with  the  rudeness  of  a  coarse 
hnsband,  and  a  brutal.  The  question  occurs,  how  could  Mazarin,  a  car- 
dinal, enter  into  what  would  be,  qua  cardinal,  the  tinholy  estate  of  matri- 
mony with  her  ?  To  which  Michelet  answers,  that  examples  are  *not 
wanting  of  cardinal  princes  whom  Rome  has  decardtnalised,  when  political 
necessity  obliged  them  to  marry ;  and  furthermore^  that  it  is  not  essential 
to  be  a  priest  at  all  in  order  to  be  a  cardinal.  Mazarin,  originally 
an  officer  in  the  papal  army,  and  next  a  negotiator,  was  then  an  abhcUe^^ 
which  title  does  not  bind  to  anything  in  Italy.  M.  Ch^ruel,  the  learned 
and  exact  editor  of  St.  Simon,  holds  it  to  be  non-proven  (as  Scotch  juries 
have  it — and  a  very  convenient  phrase  too)  that  Mazarin  ever  was  a 
priest.  '^  Je  n'en  trouve  aucune  trace,**  he  says.  And  on  his  conditional 
negative  M.  Michelet  founds  a  nearly  absolute  affirmative.  In  sooth,  it 
most  be  owned  that  the  latter  is  generally  prompt  to  accept  stories  that 
tell  in  <Usfavour  of  principalities  and  powers :  the  secret  marriage  of  Anne 
and  her  Minister  is  about  the  most  respectable  transaction  he  ascribes  to 
them ; — ^the  excess  of  degraded  wickedness  he  imputes  to  them,  at  one  time 
and  another,  severally  or  conjointly,  it  were  hard  to  surpass.  At  the  best 
he  represents  Mazarin,  during  the  height  of  national  distress  (1652),  and 
incessantly  during  subsequent  years,  as  entirely  subordinating  the  affairs 
of  France  to  (1)  the  establishment  of  his  &mily,  the  getting  grand 
husbands  for  his  nieces,  and  (2)  the  creation  of  an  enormous  fortune  for 
himself,  more  monstrous  than  any  Minister  had  ever  had — and  in  the  lull 
blaze  of  which,  those  comparatively  modest  poor  creatures,  Condni,  and 
Luynes,  pale  their  ineffectual  fire,  of  a  mere  farthing  rushlifi'ht  sort. 

The  two  next  volumes  of  this  Historpr,  which  will  deiu  with  Louis 
Xiy.  and  Louis  XV.  are  advertised  as  '*  in  the  press.**  And  we  are  even 
promised  that  before  the  end  of  1859  the  History  itself  shall  be  comolete. 
And  rimply  because — without  paradox — M.  Michelet  is  not  a  pleading 
bat  a  dadung  writer,  we  think  it  practicable  he  may  keep  his  winrd. 
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"LBONTIDS.' 

^  fO  IBS  AVTHOR  or  **  SK 

6t  W.  Ghables  Kent. 


Hail!  Greybeard  strq)liiig— young  through  acvcii^ 

Lord  of  our  laughter,  master  of  our  tears : 

One  of  those  "  Old  Familiar  Faces"  all 

With  pleuure  from  the  radiant  Past  recal : 

F^riena  and  companion  of  the  poet  throng 

That  saire  thee  only  to  that  Fast  belong. 

Chief  of  a  School  so  long  contemned  and  soocned. 

E'en  though  by  Adonais  life  adorned. 

Biml  of  the  realms  of  Cockaigne,  dubbed  in  jest — 

With  what  a  gnMoe,  when  taken  to  thy  breast, 

The  brand  of  ridicule  became  the  meed. 

The  badge  and  sTmbol,  of  thy  rythmic  creed ! 

An  oaten  pipe,  the  sceptre  of  thy  sway. 

Put  to  thy  lips,  lent  music  to  thy  lay. 

From  Dante's  verse  again  in  thine  I  see 

Beyived  the  tender  loves  of  RiminL 

A^nin  the  pale  Magician  of  the  Bow 

Bms  rapture  from  our  trembling  heart-strings  flow — 

Flow  to  the  echo  of  the  thrilling  chords. 

Struck  from  the  living  Ivre  of  thy  words. 

Again  with  dancing  curls  and  laughing  eye 

^e  sweet  boy-elf  of  yean  and  years  gone  by. 

Perched  on  thy  shoulder,  dws  nia  tiny  haoos. 

Or  clasps  thy  lorehead  with  their  loving  bands. 

Seasons  have  bunreoned — ^flowered— teemed  with  fruits^ 

Acorns  reared  hi^  their  boles,  struck  deep  their  roots* 

Babes  turned  to  matrons,  youth  to  hoary  age. 

Since  thy  first  reader's  soul  hung  o'er  thy  page : 

Yet  still  thy  blooms  cling  fredilv  to  their  stairs. 

Still  the  bit  wrangles  as  thy  palfrey  walks. 

Still  stirs  the  love-tale  'neath  thy  lovers'  touch. 

Till  leaves  are  left  for  looks  that  tell  too  mudb. 

Tell  the  dear  secret  hearts  but  once  disclose — 

Theirs,  than  Pandora's  box,  more  fraxiffht  with  woes. 

It  was  with  thee  the  vernal  dawn  of  life, 

When  wayside  tiiemes  with  blooming  fancies  rife 

Skirt  the  dull  high-road,  ev'n  as  hedgerows  hung 

With  May's  sweet  blossoms — ^May,  &j  voice  hath  sung. 

Sung  as  tne  fabled  nightiagale  the  rose. 

When  the  bird  warblw  and  the  floweret  glows. 

Oft  then  thy  .brimming  smiles  and  jocund  tears 

Held  quaint  commumon  with  long  dead  compeers ; 

The  bnght-eyed  Elia  with  his  tortuous  quips. 

Where  wit's  bee-wisdom  sweet  from  bitter  sips; 

And  studious  Southej,  limped  in  antiaue  lore, 

Who  breathed  new  hfe  beneath  the  ribs  of  yore ; 
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And  ardent  Shelley  with  his  seraph  look. 

The  heaven  his  picture  and  the  wcth.  his  book ; 

And  Coleridge  dreaming  dreams  when  yoimg  'when  old — 

Ih^ams  of  Arcadia  and  the  Age  of  Gold, 

Visions  that  first  green  Sosquehannah  yields, 

Visions  at  last  but  of  Mysian  fidds. 

fhese  and  their  kindred  forms  may  never  more 

Pass  and  repass  thy  ^BOisl  glauoe  Wore. 

Never  aoain  upon  thme  ear  shall  fall 

One  weff-known  voice  then  loved  bevond  them  all — 

The  voice  that  through  the  rustling  leaves  at  mom 

CMmed  *mid  the  Tuscan  garden  ott  was  borne. 

When  from  his  casementHBill  Cbilde  Harold  there — 

Leontius !  called  thee  from  thy  student  lair : 

And  when  wifch  penoilled  book  and  scribbled  leaf 

Each  to  the  other  breathed  his  joy  and  grief; 

Ran^  the  new-minted  couplet  from  the  page, 

Makmg  sweet  music  in  the  hermitage. 

Tet  none  in  thee,  0  Veteran !  mark  the  mien 

Of  one  superfluous  lagging  on  the  scene  :* 

Dear  to  the  youngest  of  this  later  throng 

Alike  thy  nlver  looks,  thy  golden  song. 

Qnenohed  though  the  lambent  friendsninB  of  thy  youth. 

On  humbler  altars  bums  the  fire  of  truth — 

By  h^urths  where  oft  thy  unseen  footsteps  roam 

Familiar  as  the  lares  of  our  home. 

Welcome  as  buds  in  April,  dew  at  dawn. 

From  rind  of  years,  from  night  of  sorrows  drawn. 

The  vernal  fancies,  sparkling,  aflluent,  green. 

Here  in  thine  opening  leaves  of  verse  yet  seen : 

Here  in  thy  drwna's  grace,  thy  lyric's  hue— 

The  buds  thy  fancies,  and  our  tears  the  dew. 

Apollo's  Feast  though  years  a^  thou'st  sung. 

Still  at  the  board  thou  sitt'st  m  heart  yet  younaj— 

Joy  smooth  thy  wrinkles  with  his  dimpling  smile. 

Peace  brim  thy  frugal  cup  with  health  the  while. 

Time  count  with  rhythmic  pulse  thy  latest  hours. 

And  hide  his  snow  beneath  a  crown  of  flowers  I 

*  New  forms  arise  and  difibrent  views  engage, 
Siqwrfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage. 

Dr.  Johnson's  Vanity  offfmum  Wukat. 
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THE  DIAMOND  BEACELET. 

BT  THK  AUTHOR  OF   *^  MOAT  GRANGB." 

The  afiternooD  of  a  hot  Jane  day  was  drawing  towards  eTeDing,  and 
the  great  world  of  London — for  it  was  the  height  of  the  season — were 
beginning  to  think  of  dinner.  In  a  well-furnished  dressing-room,  the 
windows  being  open  for  air,  and  the  blinds  dravm  down  to  exdode  the 
sun,  stood  a  lady,  whose  maid  was  giving  the  last  touch  to  her  rich 
attire.     It  was  Lady  Sarah  Hope. 

**  What  bracelets,  my  lady?"  asked  the  maid,  taking  a  small  bunch  of 
keys  from  her  pocket 

*'  None  now :  it  is  so  very  hot  Alice,"  added  Lady  Sarah,  turning 
to  a  young  lady,  who  was  leaning  back  on  a  sofa,  "  hare  them  ready 
displayed  for  me  when  I  come  up,  and  I  will  decide  then." 

**  I  have  them  ready,  Lady  Sarah  ?"  returned  Miss  Seaton. 

'*  If  you  will  be  so  khid     Hughes,  give  the  key  to  Miss  Seaton." 

Lady  Sarah  left  the  room,  and  the  maid,  Hughes,  b^an  taking  one 
of  the  small  keys  off  the  ring.  "  I  have  got  leave  to  go  out,  miss,  she 
explained,  '*  and  am  g^ing  directly.  My  mother  is  not  weU,  and  wants 
to  see  me.     This  is  the  key,  miss.'^ 

As  Miss  Seaton  took  it,  Lady  Sarah  reappeared  at  the  door.  *'  Alice, 
you  may  as  well  bring  the  jewel-box  down  to  the  back  drawing-room.  I 
shall  not  care  to  come  up  here  after  dinner :  we  shall  be  late,  as  it 
is." 

<<  What's  that  about  a  jewel-box  ?"  inquired  a  pretty  looking  girl,  who 
had  come  from  another  apartment. 

"  Lady  Sarah  wishes  me  to  bring  her  bracelets  down  to  the  drawb^ 
room,  that  she  may  choose  which  to  put  on.  It  was  too  hot  to  dine  m 
them,  she  said." 

**  Are  you  not  coming  in  to  dinner  to«day,  Alice  ?" 

"  No.  I  walked  out,  and  it  has  tired  me,  as  usual.  I  have  had  some 
tea  instead." 

*'  I  woukL  not  be  you  for  all  the  world,  Alice!  To  possess  so  BtUe 
cqmbility  of  enjoying  life." 

"  Yet  if  you  were  as  I  am,  weak  in  health  and  strength,  your  lot 
would  have  been  so  soothed  to  you,  that  you  would  not  repine  at  or  re- 
gret it 

"  You  mean  I  should  be  content,"  laughed  the  young  hidy.  "  Well, 
there  is  nothing  like  contentment,  the  sages  tell  us.  One  of  my  detes- 
table schooboom  copies  used  to  be  *  Contentment  is  happmess.* " 

"  I  can  hear  the  dinner  being  taken  in,"  said  Alice :  **  you  will  be  late 
in  the  drawing-room." 

Lady  Frances  Chenevix  turned  away  to  fly  down  the  stairs,  her  light, 
rounded  form,  her  elastic  step^  all  telling  of  health  and  enjoyment,  pre- 
sented a  marked  contrast  to  that  of  Alice  Seaton.  Alice's  hce  was 
indeed  strangely  beautiful,  almost  too  refined  and  delicate  for  the  wear 
and  tear  of  common  life,  but  her  figure  was  weak  and  stooping,  and  her 
gait  feeble.     Of  exceedingly  good  family,  she  had  been  suddenly  thrown 
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firom  her  natural  position  of  wealth  and  comfort  to  comparatiTe  poverty, 
and  had  found  refuge  as  '^  companion'*  to  Lady  Sarah  Hope. 

Colonel  Hope  was  a  thin,  spare  man,  with  sharp  hrown  eyes  and  sharp 
features ;  looking  so  shrunk  and  short,  that  he  must  have  heen  smuggled 
into  the  army  under  height ;  unless  he  had  since  heen  growing  down- 
wards. No  stranger  could  have  heheved  him  at  ease  in  his  circumstances, 
any  more  than  they  would  have  helieyed  him  a  colonel  who  had  seen  hard 
service  in  India,  n>r  his  clothes  were  frequently  threadbare.  A  black 
ribbon  supplied  the  place  of  a  gold  chain,  as  euard  to  his  watch,  and  a 
blue  tin-looking  thing  of  a  galvanised  ring  did  duty  for  any  other  ring 
on  his  finger.  Yet  he  was  rich ;  of  fiEibulous  riches,  people  said  ;  but  he 
was  of  a  dose  disposition,  especially  as  regarded  his  personal  outlay.  In 
his  home  and  to  his  wife  he  was  liberal.  They  had  been  married  several 
years,  but  had  no  children,  and  his  hu^  property  was  not  entailed  :  it 
was  believed  that  his  nephew,  Gerard  Hope,  would  inherit  it,  but  some 
dispute  had  recently  occurred,  and  Gerard  had  been  turned  from  the 
house.  Lady  Frances  Chenevix,  the  sister  of  Lady  Sarah,  but  consider- 
ably younger,  had  been  paying  them  an  eight  months'  visit  in  the 
country,  and  had  now  come  up  to  town  with  ^em. 

Alice  Seaton  lay  on  the  so&  for  half  an  hour,  and  then,  taking  the 
bracelet-box  in  her  hands,  descended  to  the  drawing-rooms.  It  was  in- 
tensely hot,  a  sultry,  breathless  heat,  and  Alice  threw  open  the  back 
window,  wluch  in  truth  made  it  hotter,  for  the  sun  gleamed  right  athwart 
the  leads  which  stretched  themselves  beyond  the  window,  over  the  out- 
buildings at  the  back  of  the  row  of  houses. 

She  sat  down  near  this  back  window,  and  began  to  put  out  some  of 
the  bracelets  on  the  table  before  it.  They  were  rare  i^nd  rich  :  of  plain 
^Id,  of  silver,  of  pearl,  of  precious  stones.  One  of  them  was  of  gold 
links  studded  with  diamonds ;  it  was  very  valuable,  and  had  been  the 
present  of  Colonel  Hope  to  Us  wife  on  her  recent  birthday.  Another 
diamond  bracelet  was  Uiere,  but  it  was  not  so  beautiful  or  so  costly  as 
this.     When  her  task  was  done,  Miss  Seaton  passed  into  the  front 


drawine-room,  and  threw  up  one  of  its  large  windows.  Still  there  was 
no  air  m  the  room. 

As  she  stood  at  it,  a  handsome  young  man,  tall  and  powerful,  who  was 
walking  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  caught  her  eye.  He  nodded, 
heritated,  and  then  crossed  the  street  as  if  to  enter. 

'*  It  is  Gerard  l**  uttered  Alice,  under  her  breath.  "  Can  he  be  coming 
here  ?**  She  walked  away  from  the  window  hastily,  and  sat  down  by  the 
bedecked  table  in  the  other  room. 

''  Just  as  I  si^posed !"  exclaimed  Gerard  Hope,  entering,  and  advancing 
to  Alice  with  stealthy  steps.  "  When  I  saw  you  at  we  window,  the 
thought  struck  me  that  you  were  alone  here,  and  they  at  dinner.  Thomas 
happened  to  be  airing  hmiself  at  the  door,  so  I  crossed,  and  asked  him ; 
and  came  up.    How  are  you,  Alice  ?" 

**  Have  you  come  to  dinner?*  bquired  Alice,  speaking  at  random,  and 
angry  at  her  own  agitation. 

"  /  come  to  dmner  T  repeated  Mr.  Hope.  "  Why,  you  know  they'd 
as  soon  rit  down  with  the  hangman." 

'<  Indeed  I  know  nothing  about  it  I  was  in  hopes  you  and  the  eolond 
might  be  reconciled.    Why  did  you  come  in?    Thomas  will  telL" 

YOL.  XLin.  2  q 
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<<  No  1m  won't.  I  told  him  not  Alice,  the  idea  of  your  neicr  t  ^ 
up  till  Jane !  Some  whim  of  Lady  Sanh's,  I  sappoee.  Two  or  tkrat 
timee  a  week  for  the  last  month  hare  I  been  maicfaing  past  Ihu  house, 
wandering  when  it  was  gmng  to  show  signs  of  Ufe.  Is  Frances  have 
stiUr 

'^  Oh  yes;  she  is  going  to  zemain  some  time.'* 

**  To  make  op  for        Aliee,  was  it  not  a  shame  to  torn  me  omt?^ 

**  I  was  extwmely  sony  for  what  h^ipened,  Mr.  Hope,  bat  I  knew 
Doihing  of  the  details.  Lady  Sarah  said  yon  had  disploaeed  the  colopBi, 
and  after  that  she  nerer  mentkmed  your  name." 

**  What  a  show  of  smart  diings  you  hav«  got  here,  Alice]  Ave  yoo 
goingto  set  up  a  baaar  ?** 

<<  They  ai6  Lady  Sarah's  bracdets.'' 

^  So  tiiey  aro,  I  see!  This  is  a  gem,"  added  Mr.  Hope,  taking  up  4e 
fine  diamom  bracelet  already  mentioned.    ^^  I  don't  lemembo  &s  oaa." 

<<  It  is  new.    The  edonel  has  just  giren  it  to  her." 

"What  did  it  cost?" 

Alice  Seaton  huighed.  *'  Do  you  think  I  am  likely  to  know  P  I 
question  if  Lady  Sarah  heard,  hermf." 

*'  It  noTor  cost  a  £eurthing  lees  than  two  hundred  ffmneas,"  mosed  Mr. 
Hope,  turning  the  bracelet  in  yarious  directions  that  its  ridi  diamonds 
mignt  give  out  their  gleaming  li^ht     '*  I  wish  it  was  mina." 

"<  What  should  you  do  with  it  ?"  kughed  Alice. 

"  Spout  it" 

<'  I  do  not  understand,"  returned  Alice.     She  really  did  not 

*^  I  beg  your  pardon,  Alice.  I  was  thinking  o£  the  oottoqiual  lingo 
fiuniliarly  applied  .to  such  transactions,  instead  of  to  whom  I  was  taUdnp. 
I  meant  raise  money  upon  it" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Hope!" 

"Alice,  thafs  twice  yon  haye  called  me  '  Mr.  Hope.'  I  tfaoi^fat  I  was 
< Gerard'  to  you  before  I  went  away." 

"  Time  has  elapsed  since,  and  you  seem  like  a  stranger  again,"  re- 
tnmed  Alice,  a  flush  rising  to  her  sensitiTe  £Me.  ^*  But  you  spc^  of 
nusing  money :  I  hope  you  are  not  in  temporary  embanrassmeat" 

"  A  jolly  good  thing  for  me  if  it  turns  out  only  temporary,"  he  re- 
joined. ^  Look  at  my  position!  Debts  hanging  over  my  hBad---far  yo« 
may  be  sure,  Alice,  all  young  men,  with  a  limited  allowance  and  huge 
expectations,  contract  th^n-Hmd  thrust  out  of  my  uncle's  iKune  with  the 
loose  cash  I  had  in  my  pockets,  and  my  clothes  sent  after  me." 

"  Has  the  colonel  stopped  your  aUowance  ?" 

Mr.  Hope  laid  down  the  bracelet  from  whence  he  had  taken  it^  befoce 
he  replied. 

^*  He  stopped  it  then :  and  I  have  not  had  a  shillii^  sinoe,  except  fiom 
my  own  resources.  I  first  went  upon  tide;  then  I  disposed  of  my  watek 
and  chain  and  all  my  other  littie  matters  of  value;  and  now  I  am  uposi 
tick  again." 

«  Upon  what  ?"  uttered  AHce. 

«  You  don't  understand  these  free  terms,  Alice,"  he  said,  lookiv  fondly 
at  her,  **  and  I  hope  you  may  never  hav«  occasion.  Frances  wow:  dba 
has  lived  in  their  atmosphere." 

"  Yes,  I  know  what  an  embanassed  man  the  eari  is,  if  yoa  allade  ta 
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thai.     Bui  I  am  gaeyed  to  hear  aboat  yourself.     Is  the  oolonel  inii' 
placahle?     What  was  the  cause  of  the  quarrel P' 

'^  You  know  I  was  to  be  his  heir.  Even  if  children  had  come  to  hiai| 
he  had  undertaken  amply  to  provide  for  me.  Last  Christmas  he  suddenly 
sent  for  xne^  and  told  me  it  was  his  pleasure  and  Lady  Sarah's  that  I 
should  take  up  my  abode  with  than.  So  I  did,  glad  to  get  into  such 
good  quarters,  and  stopped  th^e,  like  an  innocent,  unsuspicious  lamb,  till 
— when  was  it,  Alice  r — April.  Then  the  plot  came  out.  They  had 
fixed  upon  a  wife  £or  me,  and  I  was  to  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  marry 
her  at  any  given  moment" 

^  Who  was  it?"  inquired  Alice,  in  a  low  tone,  as  she  bent  her  head 
over  the  bracelets. 

*'  Never  mind,"  laughed  Mr.  H<^ ;  ^  it  wasn't  you.  I  said  I  would 
not  have  her,  and  they  both,  he  And  Lady  Sarah,  pulled  me  and  my 
want  of  taste  to  pieces,  and  assured  me  I  was  a  monster  of  ingiatituda 
It  provoked  me  mto  confessing  that  I  liked  somebody  eke  better,  and 
the  cdonel  turned  me  out." 

Alice  looked  her  sorrow,  but  she  did  not  express  it. 

«  And  since  then  I  have  been  having  a  fight  with  my  creditors,  put- 
ting ihem  off  with  fiur  words  and  promises.  But  they  have  grown  ii^ 
erednlous,  and  it  has  come  to  dodging.  In  £Eivour  with  my  uncle,  and 
his  acknowledged  heir,  they  would  have  giveo.  me  unlimited  time  and 
credit,  but  the  breach  is  known,  and  it  makes  all  the  di£ference.  With 
the  value  of  that  at  my  disposal" — nodding  at  the  bracekt^ — *^  I  should 
stop  some  pressing  personal  trifles  and  go  on  again  for  a  while.  So  you 
see,  Alice,  a  diamond  bracelet  may  be  of  use  even  to  a  gentleman, 
should  some  senial  fortune  drop  such  into  his  hands." 

''  I  sympauiae  with  you  very  much,"  said  Alice,  ^  and  I  wish  I  had  it 
in  my  power  to  aid  you." 

**  Thank  you  for  your  kind  wishes ;  I  know  they  are  genuine.  When 
my  uncle  sees  the  name  of  Gerard  Hope  figurmg  in  i&  insolvent  list, 

or  amongst  the  outlaws^  he Hark!  can  they  be  coming  up  from 

dinnerP" 

'^  Scarcely  yet,"  saad  Alice,  starting  up  simultaneously  with  himsd^ 
and  listening.  <<  But  they  will  not  sit  long  to-day,  because  they  are 
going  to  the  opera.     Gerard,  they  must  not  find  you  here." 

^'  And  get  you  turned  out  as  well  as  myself!  No,  not  if  I  can  help 
it.  Alice  !* — suddenly  laying  his  hands  upon  her  shoulders,  and  gasing 
damn  into  her  eyes — '*  do  you  know  who  it  was  I  had  leaint  to  love,  in- 
stead of— of  the  other  ?" 

She  gapped  for  breath,  and  her  colour  went  and  came.  "  No— no;  do 
not  tell  m^  Gerard." 

*'  Why  nO|  I  had  better  not,  under  present  circumstances,  but  when 
the  good  time  eomes — for  all  their  high-roped  indignation  must  and  will 
Uow  over — ^en  I  will;  and  here's  the  pleoge  of  it"  He  bent  his  head, 
took  one  long  earnest  kiss  from  her  lips,  and  was  gone. 

Agitated  ahnost  to  sickness,  tremUing  and  eonfiised,  Alice  stole  to 
look  after  him,  terrified  lest  he  might  not  escape  unseen.  She  erwt 
partly  down  the  stmn^  so  as  to  obtain  sight  of  tne  hall  door,  and  make 
sure  that  he  got  out  in  safety.  As  he  drew  it  open,  there  stood  a  lady 
just  about  to  knodc     %e  said  something  to  him,  and  he  waved  his 
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hand  towards  the  staircase.  Alice  saw  that  the  visitor  was  her  aster,  a 
lady  well  married  and  moTing  in  the  fashionable  world.  She  met  her, 
and  took  her  into  the  front  dnwing^-room. 

«  I  cannot  stay  to  sit  down,  Alice ;  I  must  make  haste  back  to  dress, 
for  I  am  [engaged  to  three  or  four  places  to-night.  Neither  do  I  wish 
to  horrify  iMy  Sarah  with  a  visit  at  this  untoward  hour.     I  had  a  re- 

Suest  to  make  to  you,  and  thought  to  catch  you  before  you  went  in  to 
inner," 

^'  They  are  alone,  and  are  dining  earlier  than  usual.  I  was  too  tired 
to  appear.     What  can  I  do  for  you  ?** 

*'  In  one  word  —  I  am  in  pressing  need  for  a  little  money.  Can 
you  lend  it  me  p" 

'<  I  wish  I  could,"  returned  Alice  ;  '<  I  am  so  very  sorry.  I  sent  all  I 
bad  to  poor  mamma  the  day  before  we  came  to  town.  It  was  only 
twenty-nve  pounds." 

"  That  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  me :  I  want  more.  I  thought 
if  you  had  been  misering  up  your  salary,  you  might  have  had  a  hundred 
pounds,  or  so,  by  you." 

Alice  shook  her  head.  ^*  I  should  be  a  long  while  saving  up  ^  hun- 
dred pounds,  even  if  dear  mamma  had  no  wants.  But  I  send  to  her 
what  1  can  spare.  Do  not  be  in  such  a  hunr,"  continued  Alice,  as  her 
sister  was  moving  to  the  door.  <'  At  least  wait  one  minute  while  I  fetdi 
you  a  letter  I  received  from  mamma  this  morning,  in  answer  to  mine. 
You  will  like  to  read  it,  for  it  is  fiill  of  news  about  the  old  place.  You 
can  take  it  home  with  you." 

Alice  leffc  her  sister  standing  in  the  room,  and  went  up-stairs.  But 
she  was  more  than  one  minute  away,  she  was  three  or  four,  for  she  could 
not  at  first  lay  her  hand  upon  the  letter.  When  she  returned,  her  nst^ 
advanced  to  her  from  the  back  drawing-room,  the  folding-doors  between 
the  two  rooms  being,  as  before,  wide  open. 

<^  What  a  fine  collection  of  bracelets,  Alice !"  she  exdaimed,  sb  she 
took  the  letter.     "  Are  they  spread  out  f<*  show  P' 

**  No,"  laughed  Alice  ;  '*  Lady  Sarah  is  going  to  the  opera,  and  wiU  be 
in  a  hurry  when  she  comes  up  horn  dinner.  She  asked  me  to  bring  them 
all  down,  as  she  had  not  decided  which  to  wear." 

'^  I  like  to  dress  before  dinner  on  my  opera  nights." 

<'  Oh,  so  of  course  does  Lady  Sarah,"  returned  Alice,  as  her  nster 
descended  the  stairs,  '^  but  she  said  it  was  too  hot  to  dine  in  bracelets." 

"  It  is  fearfully  hot  Good-by,  Alice.  Don't  ring ;  I  will  let  myself 
out." 

Alice  returned  to  the  front  room  and  looked  from  the  window,  wonder- 
ing whe^er  her  sister  had  come  in  her  carriage.  No.  A  trifling  ev^- 
ing  breeze  was  arising  and  beginning  to  move  the  curtains  about.  Gentle 
as  it  was,  it  was  grateful,  and  Alice  sat  down  in  it.  In  a  very  few  minutes 
the  ladies  came  up  from  dinner. 

''  Have  you  the  bracelets,  Alice  ?    Ob,  I  see." 

Lady  Sarah  went  into  the  back  room  as  she  spoke,  and  stood  before 
the  table,  looking  at  the  bracelets.  Alice  rose  to  follow  her,  when  Lady 
Frances  Chenevix  caught  her  by  the  arm,  and  began  to  speak  in  a  covert 
whisper. 

"  Who  was  that  at  the  door  just  now  ?   It  was  a  viator's  knock.   Do 
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you  know,  Alice,  every  hour,  since  we  came  to  town,  I  hare  fancied 
Gerard  might  he  calling.  In  the  country  he  could  not  get  to  us,  but 
here — -Was  it  Genud  F** 

<<  It— it  was  my  sister,"  carelessly  answered  Alice.  It  was  not  a  true 
answer,  for  her  sister  had  not  knocked,  and  she  did  not  know  who  had. 
But  it  was  the  readiest  that  rose  to  her  lips,  and  she  wished  to  escape  the 
questioning. 

<(  Only  your  sister,**  sighed  Frances,  turning  to  the  window  with  a 
gesture  of  disappomtment.  ^ 

'< Which  have  you  put  on?"  inquired  Alice,  going  towards  Lady 
Sarah. 

*'  These  loose  fancy  things ;  thev  are  the  coolest.  I  really  am  so  hot : 
the  soup  was  that  &?ourite  soup  of  the  colonel's,  all  capsicums  and  ca* 
yenne,  and  the  wine  was  hot ;  there  had  heen  a  mistake  about  the  ice. 
Mill  trusted  to  the  new  man,  and  he  did  not  understand  it ;  it  was  all 
hot  tofi^ther.     What  the  house  will  be  to-night,  I  dread  to  think  of." 

Lady  Sarah,  whilst  she  spoke,  had  been  putting  the  bracelets  into  the 
jewel-box,  with  yery  little  care. 

''  I  had  better  put  them  straight,"  remarked  Alice,  when  she  reached 
the  table. 

*<  Do  not  trouble,"  returned  Lady  Sarah,  shutting  down  the  lid.  '<  You 
are  looking  flushed  and  feyerish,  Alice ;  you  were  wrong  to  walk  so  far 
to-day :  Hughes  will  set  them  to  rights  to-morrow  morning ;  they  will 
do  till  then.     Lock  them  up,  and  take  possession  of  the  key." 

Alice  did  as  she  was  bid.  She  locked  the  case  and  put  the  key  in  her 
pocket.  '^  Here  is  the  carriage,"  exclaimed  Lady  Frances.  '^  Are  we  to 
wait  for  coffee  ?" 

**  Coffee  in  this  heat  1"  retorted  Lady  Sarah,  ^*  it  would  be  adding  fuel 
to  fire.  We  will  haye  some  tea  when  we  return.  Alice,  you  must  make 
tea  for  the  colonel ;  he  will  not  come  out  without  it.  He  thinks  this 
weather  just  what  it  ou^ht  to  be ;  rather  cold,  if  anything." 

Alice  had  taken  the  bracelet-box  in  her  hands  as  Lady  Sarah  spoke, 
and  when  they  departed  carried  it  up-stairs  to  its  place  in  Lady  Sarah's 
bedroom.  Tne  colonel  speedily  rose  from  table,  for  his  wife  had  laid  her 
commands  on  him  to  join  them  early.  Alice  helped  him  to  his  tea,  and 
as  soon  as  he  was  gone  she  went  up-stcurs  to  bed. 

To  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  Tired  as  she  was,  and  exhausted  in  frame, 
sleep  would  not  come  to  her.  She  was  liying  oyer  again  her  intenriew 
with  Gerard  Hope.  She  could  not,  in  her  conscious  heart,  affect  to  mis- 
understand his  implied  meaning — ^that  she  had  been  the  cause  of  his 
rejecting  the  union  proposed  to  him.  It  diffused  a  strange  rapture 
within  her,  and  though  she  had  not  perhaps  been  wholly  blind  ana  un- 
conscious during  the  period  of  Gerard's  stay  with  them,  she  now  kept 
repeating  the  words,  '^  Can  it  be  ?  can  it  be  r 

It  certdnly  was  so.  Loye  plays  strange  pranks.  There  was  Gerard 
Hope,  heir  to  the  £Eibulous  wealth,  consciously  proud  of  his  handsome 
person,  his  herculean  strength,  his  towering  form,  called  home  and  planted 
down  by  the  side  of  a  pretty  and  noble  lady,  on  purpose  that  he  mieht 
M  in  lo?e  with  her — Lady  Frances  Cheneyix.  And  yet,  the  well-udd 
project  failed:  fedled  because  there  happened  to  be  another  at  that 
young  lady's  side,  a  sad,  quiet^  feeble-framed  girl,  whose  yery  weakness 
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may  have  seemed  to  others  to  place  her  heyond  the  pale  of  man's  lore. 
But  lore  thrires  by  contrasts,  and  it  was  the  feeble  gin  who  won  the  Iofb 
of  the  strong  man. 

Yes ;  the  knowledfi;e  daSaaeA  a  strange  raptore  within  her,  as  she  lay 
there  duit  night,  and  die  may  be  excused  if,  for  a  brief  period,  she  gate 
range  to  the  sweet  fantasies  it  oonjnred  up.  For  a  brief  period  only :  too 
soon  the  depressing  consciousness  returned  to  her,  that  these  tlKnvhts  ol 
earthly  happing  must  be  subdued,  for  she^  with  her  confirmed  aumrats 
and  conroicuous  weakness,  must  never  hope  to  marry,  as  did  other 
women.  She  had  long  known — her  mother  Imd  jpreparedher  for  H — that 
one  so  afflicted  and  frail  as  she,  whose  tenure  of  existence  was  likely  to 
be  short,  ought  not  to  become  a  wife,  and  it  had  been  her  earnest  hope  to 
pass  through  life  unloying  and  unloved.  She  had  striven  to  arm  herself 
ttainst  the  danger,  against  being  thrown  into  the  perils  of  temptation. 
iUas  I  it  had  come  insidiously  upon  her ;  all  her  care  had  been  set  at 
nought ;  and  she  knew  that  she  loved  Gerard  Hope  with  a  deep  and 
fewent  love.  ^  It  is  but  another  cross,"  she  nghed,  *'  another  boraen  to 
surmount  and  subdue,  and  I  will  set  myself,  firom  this  night,  to  the  task. 
I  have  been  a  coward,  shrinking  from  self-examination ;  but  now  that 
Gerard  has  spoken  out,  I  can  deceive  myself  no  longer.  I  wish  he  had 
spc^en  more  freely,  that  I  might  have  told  him  it  was  useless.* 

It  was  only  towfirds  mining  that  Alice  dropped  asleep :  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  long  af^  her  usual  hour  fer  nsme,  she  was  still  sleep- 
ing. The  (^>eiung  of  her  door,  by  some  one,  awoke  her:  it  was  Lady 
Swah's  maid. 

<^  Why,  miss !  are  you  not  up!  Well,  I  never !  I  wanted  the  key  of 
the  jewel-box,  but  I'a  have  waited  if  I  had  known.'' 

^'What  do  you  say  you  want?"  returned  Alices  whose  ideas  were 
confused,  as  is  often  we  case  on  being  suddenly  awakened. 

^*  The  key  of  the  bracelet-box,  if  you  please.** 

<<  The  key  P*  repeated  Alice.  <<  Oh,  J^remember,**  she  added,  her  re- 
cdllection  returning  to  her.  ^  Be  at  the  trouble,  will  you,  Hf^^ihei^  to 
take  it  out  of  my  pocket :  it  is  on  that  chair,  under  my  clothes.** 

The  servant  came  to  the  pocket,  and  speedily  feund  the  key.  ^*  Are 
yon  worse  than  usual,  miss,  this  morning,"  asked  she,  "  or  have  you 
overslept  yourself  ?" 

<<  I  have  overslept  myself.    Jm  it  late  P** 

*^  Between  nine  and  ten.  My  lady  is  up,  and  at  breakfest  vrith  mastnr 
and  Lady  Frances." 

Alice  rose  the  instant  the  maid  had  left  the  room,  and  made  haste  to 
dress,  vexed  with  herself  for  sleeping  so  long.  She  was  nearly  ready 
when  Hughes  came  in  agab. 

**  Kover  I  saw  such  a  confusion  as  that  jewel-case  was  in  !**  cried  die^ 
in  as  pert  and  grumbling  a  tone  as  she  cbred  to  use.  ''  The  fanoekts 
were  tiirown  together  without  law  or  order— just  as  if  they  had  been  so 
nauAk  f^aas  and  tinsel  firom  the  Lowtlier  Arcade.** 

<<It  was  Lady  Sarah  did  it,**  replied  Alice.  ^' I  would  have  put  dwm 
straight,  but  she  said  leave  it  for  ^ou.  I  thought  she  migfat  pmr  tiiat 
you  should  do  it,  so  did  not  press  it** 

^  Of  coarse  her  ladyship  is  aware  there's  nobody  but  myself  knows 
how  they  are  placed  in  it^"  returned  Hughes,  eonseqaentiaUy.    ^leooU 
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go  to  that,  or  to  the  other  jewel-box,  in  the  dark,  miss,  and  take  oat  anj 
one  thing  my  lady  wanted,  without  disturbing  the  rest." 

« I  have  ohflerved  thai  you  ha?e  the  gift  of  order,**  remarked  Alice, 
with  a  smile.  ''  It  is  very  useful  to  those  who  possess  it,  and  saves  iliem 
from  trouble  and  confudon." 

''  So  it  do^  miss,''  said  Hu^^.  ''But  I  came  to  ask  you  for  the  dia- 
mond bracelet" 

''  The  diamond  bracelet!"  echoed  Alice.  ^'  What  diamond  bracelet? 
What  do  you  mean  ?" 

''  It's  not  in  the  box,  miss." 

<<  The  diamond  bracelets  are  both  in  the  box,"  rejoined  Alice. 

^  The  old  one  is  there ;  not  the  new  one.  I  thought  you  might  lutve 
taken  it  out  to  show  some  one,  or  to  look  at,  yourself  miss,  for  I'm  sure 
it's  a  sight  for  pleasant  eyes." 

"  1  can  assure  you  that  it  is  in  the  case,"  said  Alice.  ''All  are  there, 
except  what  Lady  Sarah  had  on.    You  must  have  orerlooked  it" 

"  I  must  be  a  great  donkey  if  I  have,"  grumbled  the  ^iL  "  It  must 
be  at  the  very  bottom,  amongst  the  cotton,"  she  soliloquised,  as  she  re- 
turned to  Lady  Sarah's  apartments,  "  and  I  have  just  e;ot  to  take  every 
individial  article  out,  to  get  to  it.  This  comes  of  givmg  up  one's  keys 
to  other  folks." 

Alice  hastened  down,  begging  pardon  for  her  late  appearance.  It  was 
readily  accorded.  Alice's  office  in  the  house  was  nearly  a  sinecure :  when 
she  had  first  entered  upon  it.  Lady  Sarah  was  ill,  and  required  some  one 
to  dt  with  and  read  to  her,  but  now  that  she  was  well  again  Alice  had 
little  to  do. 

fireak£E»t  was  scarcely  over  when  Alice  was  called  from  the  room. 
Hughes  stood  outside. 

"  BiGss,"  said  she,  with  a  lon^  face,  "  the  diamond  bracelet  is  not  in 
the  box.     I  thought  I  could  not  be  mistaken." 

"  But  it  must  be  in  the  box,"  said  Alice. 

"  But  it's  noty"  perfflsted  Hughes,  emphansmg  the  negative;  "  can't 
you  bdieve  me,  miss  ?     What's  gone  witn  it?* 

Alice  Seaton  looked  at  Hughes  with  a  puzzled,  dreamy  looL  She  was 
thinking  matters  over.     It  soon  deared  again. 

"  Then  Lady  Sarah  must  have  kept  it  out  when  she  put  in  the  rest 
It  was  she  who  returned  them  to  the  case ;  I  did  not  Perhaps  she  were 
it  last  night" 

"  No,  miss,  that  she  didn't     She  wore  only  those  two        "  ^ 

"  I  saw  what  she  had  on,"  interrupted  Ahce.  "  But  she  might  also 
have  put  on  the  other,  without  my  noticing.  Then  she  must  have  kept 
it  out  for  some  other  purpose.  I  will  ask  her.  Wait  heve  an  instant, 
Hughes ;  for  of  course  you  will  like  to  be  at  a  oertaintjr." 

"  That's  cool,"  thought  Hughes,  as  Alice  went  into  the  breakfost-room, 
and  the  oolwiel  came  out  of  it  with  his  newspaper.  "  I  should  have  said 
it  was  somebody  else  would  like  to  be  at  a  certainty,  instead  of  me. 
Thank  goodness  it  wasn't  in  my  duuge,  last  night,  if  anjrthing  dreadful 
has  come  to  pass.  My  lady  don't  keep  out  her  bracelets  tor  sport  Miss 
Seaton  has  left  the  key  about,  that's  what  she  has  done,  and  if s  hard  to 
say  who  hasn't  been  at  it :  I  knew  the  box  had  been  ransacked  over.** 

"  Lady  Sarah,"  said  Alice,  "  did  you  wear  your  new  diamond  bracelet 
last  night?" 
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"No." 

"  Then  did  you  put  it  into  the  box  with  the  others  ?" 

"  No/'  languidly  repeated  Lady  Sarah,  attaching  no  importance  to  the 
question. 

"  After  you  had  chosen  the  bracelets  you  wished  to  wear,  you  put  Che 
others  into  the  box  yourself"  explained  Alice.  *'  Did  you  put  in  toe  new 
one,  the  diamond,  or  keep  it  out  ?*' 

"  The  diamond  was  not  there." 

Alice  stood  confounded.  "  It  was  on  the  table  at  the  back  of  all.  Lady 
Sarah,"  she  presently  said.     *'  Next  the  window." 

'<  I  tell  you,  Alice,  it  was  not  there.  I  don't  know  that  I  shonkl  hare 
worn  it,  if  it  had  been,  but  I  certunly  looked  for  it.  Not  ae&ng  it,  I 
supposed  you  had  not  put  it  out,  and  did  not  care  sufficiently  to  aisk 
for  it." 

Alice  felt  in  a  mesh  of  perplexity ;  curious  thoughts,  and  very  unp\eaa- 
ing  ones,  were  beginning  to  come  over  her.  "  Bul^  Lady  Sarah,  the 
bracelet  was  indeed  there  when  you  went  to  the  table,"  she  urged.  ^  I 
put  it  there." 

'^  I  can  assure  you  that  you  labour  under  a  mistake,  as  to  its  being 
there  when  I  came  up  fix>m  dinner,"  answered  Lady  Sank  *<  Why  do 
you  ask^?" 

**  Hughes  has  come  to  say  it  is  not  in  the  case.  She  is  outside,  wut- 
mg. 

^< Outride,  now?  Hughes,"  called  out  her  ladyship:  and  Hughes 
came  in. 

"  What's  thb  about  my  bracelet  ?" 

"  /  don't  know,  my  lady.  The  bracelet  is  not  in  its  place,  so  I  asked 
Miss  Seaton.  She  thought  your  ladyship  might  have  kept  it  out  yester- 
day evening." 

**  I  neither  touched  it  nor  saw  it,"  said  Lady  Sarah. 

"  Then  we  have  had  thieves  at  work,"  decided  Hughes. 

'<  It  must  be  in  the  box,  Hughes,"  spoke  up  Alice.  <<  I  laid  it  out  on 
the  table,  and  it  is  impossible  that  thieves — as  you  phrase  it — could  have 
come  there." 

"  Oh  yes,  it  is  in  the  box,  no  doubt,"  said  her  ladyship,  somewhat 
crossly,  for  she  disliked  to  be  troubled,  especiaUy  in  hot  weather.  "  You 
have  not  searched  properly,  Hughes." 

<*  My  lady,"  answered  Hughes,  "  I  can  trust  my  hands  and  I  can  trust 
my  eyes,  and  they  have  all  four  been  into  every  hole  and  crevice  of  the 
box." 

Lady  Frances  Chenevix  laid  down  the  Morning  Fosi^  and  advanced. 
<<  Is  the  bracelet  really  lost  ?" 

<'  It  cannot  be  lost,"  returned  Lady  Sarah.  <<  You  are  sure  you  put  it 
out,AUce?" 

'<  I  am  quite  sure  of  that     It  was  lying  first  in  the  case,  and~— " 

<'  Yes  it  was,"  interrupted  Hughes.     '<  That  was  its  place." 

"  And  was  consequently  the  first  that  I  took  out,"  continued  Alice.  '^  I 
put  it  on  the  table ;  and  the  others  round  it,  nearer  to  me.  Why,  as  a 
proof  that  it  lay  there " 

What  was  Alice  going  to  add  ?    Was  she  going  to  adduce  as  a  proof 
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that  Gerard  Hope  had  taken  it  up,  and  it  had  been  a  snbject  of  conver- 
sation between  them  ?  If  so,  recollection  came  to  her  in  time,  and  she 
faltered,  and  abniptly  broke  off.  But  a  faint^  homble  dread,  to  which 
she  would  not  give  a  shape,  came  stealing  oyer  her,  and  her  face  turned 
Drhite,  and  she  sank  on  a  chair,  trembling  visibly. 

''Now  look  at  Alice  I"  uttered  Frances  Chenevlx;  '<she  is  going  mto 
one  of  her  agitation  fits.'' 

<<  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  agitated,  Alice,"  cried  Lady  Sarah;  **  that 
-will  do  no  good.  Besides,  I  feel  sure  the  bracelet  is  all  safe  in  the  case  : 
where  else  can  it  be  ?  Fetch  the  case,  Hughes,  and  I  will  look  for  it  my- 
self.'' 

Hughes  whisked  out  of  the  room,  inwardly  resenting  the  doubt  cast  on 
her  eyesight 

'*  It  is  so  strange,"  mused  AHce,  ''  that  you  did  not  see  the  bracelet 
when  you  came  up." 

*'  It  was  certainly  not  there,"  returned  Lady  Sarah. 

<*  Periiaps  you'll  look  for  yourself  now,  my  lady,"  cried  Hughes,  re- 
turning with  the  jewel-box  in  her  hands. 

The  box  was  well  searched.     The  bracelet  was  not  there. 

''  This  is  very  strange,  Hughes,"  uttered  Lady  Sarah. 

"  It's  very  ugly  as  well,  my  lady,"  answered  Hughes,  in  a  lofty  tone, 
*^  and  I'm  thankful  to  the  presiding  genuses  which  rules  such  things,  that 
J  was  not  in  charge  when  it  happened.  Though  maybe,  if  I  had  been, 
it  never  would  have  took  place,  for  I  can  give  a  guess  how  it  was."  * 

'*  Then  you  had  better,"  said  her  ladyship,  curtly. 

"  If  I  do,"  returned  Hughes,  **  I  shaft  offend  Miss  Seaton." 

"No  you  will  not,  Hughes,"  cried  Alice.  "Say  what  you  please:  I 
have  need  to  wish  this  cleared  up." 

"  Then,  miss,  if  I  may  speak  my  thoughts,  I  think  you  must  have  left 
the  key  about.  And  there  are  strange  servants  in  the  house,  you  know, 
my  lady;  there's  that  kitchen-maid  only  came  in  it  when  we  did,  and 
there's  the  new  under  butier." 

"Hughes,  YOU  are  wrong,"  interrupted  Alice.  "The  servants  could 
not  have  touched  the  box,  for  the  key  never  was  out  of  my  possession,  and 
you  kaow  the  lock  is  a  Bramah.  I  locked  the  box  last  night  in  Lad^ 
Sarah's  presence,  and  the  key  was  not  out  of  my  pocket  afterwards,  untd 
you  took  it  from  thence  this  morning." 

"The  key  seems  to  have  had  nothbg  to  do  with  it,"  interposed 
Frances  Chenevix.  "  Alice  says  she  put  the  diamond  bracelet  on  the 
table  with  the  rest ;  Lady  Sarah  says  when  she  went  to  the  table,  after 
dinner,  it  was  not  there :  so  it  must  have  been  in  the  intervening  period 
that  the — the— disappearance  took  place." 

"And  only  a  few  minutes  to  do  it  in!"  ejaculated  Lady  Sarah. 
"Whatamysterjr!" 

"It  beats  oonpuring,  my  lady,"  said  Hughes.  "Could  any  visitor 
have  come  up-stairs  ?" 

"  I  did  hear  a  visitor's  knock  while  we  were  at  dinner,"  said  Lady 
Sarah.  "Don't  you  remember,  Fanny?  You  looked  up,  as  if  you 
noticed  it" 

"  Did  I  ?"  answered  Lady  Frances,  in  a  careless  tone. 
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At  thftt  moment^  ThomM  htppened  to  eniar  wiih  a  letter^  and  the 
qoealioii  was  put  to  him.    Wlio  knocked  ?    His  amwer  was  ready. 

^  Sir  Geoi^  Danvera,  mj  kdy.  When  I  aud  the  ookoel  was  at 
dinner,  Sir  George  began  to  i^iologise  for  caiHng,  bat  I  explained  Aafc 
you  were  dining  earlier  than  nsoaly  because  of  the  (^wra." 

<«Nbbody  else  called?" 

^'  Nobody  knocked  bat  Sir  George,  my  lady.*' 

''A  oorert  answer,"  thought  Alioe;  <' bat  I  am  f^wi  he  is  trae 
toGenffd." 

^  What  an  antmAr  thought  Lady  Frances,  as  she  remembsfed  the 
yisit  of  Alice's  sister.     '^  Thomas's  memory  most  be  short" 

All  the  talk — and  it  was  much  prolonged— did  not  tend  to  throw  any 
light  upon  the  matter,  and  Alice,  unhappy  and  ill,  retired  to  her  own 
foOBBL  The  agitation  had  brought  on  a  nervous  and  violent  headache, 
and  she  sat  down  in  a  low  chair,  and  bent  her  forehead  on  to  her  hands. 
One  belief  alone  possessed  her:  that  the  unfortunate  Gerard  Hope  had 
stolen  die  bracelet.  Do  as  she  would,  she  could  not  put  it  from  her: 
she  kept  repeating  that  he  was  a  gentleman,  that  he  was  hoBourable, 
that  he  would  never  place  her  in  so  pamful  a  position.  Common  sense 
replied  that  the  temptation  was  laid  before  him,  and  he  had  eoofossed  his 
peeoniar^  difficulties  to  be  great:  nay,  had  he  not  wished  fiur  this  very 
bracelet,  that  he  might  make  money 

A  knock  at  the  door.  Alice  lifted  her  sickly  oountenanoe^  and  bade 
the  intruder  enter.    It  was  Lady  Frances  Chenevix. 

'^  I  came  to— ^AMoe,  how  wretched  you  lookl  You  will  torment 
yourself  into  a  fet er." 

^<€an  you  wonder  at  my  looking  wretched  P"  returned  AUoe.  " Place 
yourself  in  my  position,  Frances :  it  must  appear  to  La^  Sarah  as  i£  I— 
I—- had  made  away  widi  the  bracelet     I  am  sure  Hughes  tfnnks  so.** 

^  Don't  say  unorthodox  thinss,  Alice.  They  woo^  rather  think  that 
I  had  done  i^  of  the  two,  for  I  have  m<»e  use  f^  diamond  bracelets  than 
you." 

^  It  is  kind  of  you  to  tiy  to  dieer  me;,"  sighed  Alice. 

^' Just  the  thing  I  came  to  do.  And  to  lum  a  bit  of  chat  with  you  as 
well.     If  you  will  let  me." 

^  Of  course  I  will  let  you." 

''  I  wish  to  tell  you  I  will  not  mention  that  your  sister  was  here  last 
eremng.    I  promise  you  I  will  not" 

Alice  did  not  immediately  reply.  The  words  and  their  hushed  tone 
caused  a  new  trouble  to  arise  within  her,  one  which  she  had  not  glanced 
at  Was  it  possible  that  Lady  Frances  could  imagine  her  sister  to 
be  the 

^Lady  Frances  Chenevix!"  burst  forth  Alice,  ''you  cannot  think  it! 
She !  my  sister — |^ilty  of  a  despicable  theft !  Have  you  forgotten  that 
she  moves  in  your  own  position  in  the  worid  ?  that  our  fondly  is  scarcely 
inferior  to  yours?" 

'<  Alice,  I  forgive  your  so  misjudging  me,  because  you  are  not  yourself 
jost  now.  Of  course  ^our  sbter  cannot  be  suspected;  I  know  that  But 
as  you  did  not  mention  her  when  they  were  talking  of  who  had  bean 
here,  I  supposed  you  did  not  wish  her  name  dragged  into  so  unpleasant 
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ao  asffini^  and  I  hastened  up  to  aaj  ibeie  was  no  danger  from  me  that  it 
wwUbe." 

*^  BeHeye  me,  she  is  not  the  gmlty  party,''  returned  Alice^  <<  and  I  have 
more  oanse  to  aa j  bo  tfian  jon  think  toirr 

*^  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?**  briskly  oried  Lady  Fianoes.  ^'  Ton 
aoz^  hare  no  dae  ?^ 

AHoe  shook  her  head,  and  her  companion's  eagerness  was  lulled  again. 
«at  is  weU  that  Thomas  was  fbr^tibl,''  remarked  Lady  Frances.  <<  Was 
it  really  forgetfulness,  Alioe,  or  did  you  oontriye  to  telegraph  him  to  be 
nlent?^' 

<^  Thomas  only  spoke  truth.  At  least,  as  regards  my  sister,"  die  hastily 
added,  '*  for  he  did  not  let  her  in." 

**  Then  it  is  all  quite  easy ;  and  you  and  I  can  keep  our  own  counsel." 

Quite  easy,  possibly,  to  the  mind  of  Frances  Gheneviz,  but  anything 
hot  easy  to  Ahoe;  for  the  wofds  of  Lady  Frances  had  introduced  an  idea 
more  repulsiye,  and  terrifying  eyen,  than  the  one  which  cast  the  guilt  to 
the  door  of  Gerard  Hope.  Her  nster  admowled^fed  that  she  wasin  need 
o£  money,  ^*  a  hmdred  pounds,  or  so,"  and  Alice  had  seen  her  conune 
ftom  the  back  xoom  where  the  jewels  lay.  Still — ^  take  a  bracelet !  it 
was  preposterous. 

Preposterous  or  not,  Alice's  tocment  was  dodbled.  Which  of  the  two 
had  been  the  Uack  sheep  ?  One  of  them  it  must  haye  been.  Instinct) 
jBiaterly  relationship,  reason,  and  common  sense,  aU  oombiBed  to  turn  the 
scale  against  Gerard.  But  that  there  should  be  a  doubt  at  all  was  not 
pleasant,  and  AHce  started  tm  impukiyely  and  put  heat  bonnet  on. 

<<  Where  now?"  cried  Lady  Frances. 

"  I  will  go  to  my  sister's  and  ask  her — and  ask  her— if— she  saw  any 
stranger  here — any  suspidous  person  in  the  hall  or  on  the  stairs^" 
stammered  Alice,  making  the  best  excuse  she  could. 

**  But  you  know  yon  were  in  the  drawing-rooms  all  the  time,  and  no 
one  came  m  to  them,  suspicious  or  imsosiMcious;  so  how  wUl  that  aid 
youP" 

<'  True,"  murmured  Alice,  "  but  it  will  be  a  relief  to  go  somewhere  or 
do  something." 

Alice  found  her  sister  at  home.  The  latter  instantly  detected  that 
something  was  wrong,  for  the  suspense,  illness^  and  agitation,  had  taken 
every  yestige  of  oolour  from  her  cheeks  and  lips. 

**  Whateyer  is  the  matter,  Alice?"  was  her  greeting;  ^*you  look  jost 
like  a  walking  ghost" 

''I  felt  that  I  (fid,"  breathed  poor  Alice,  ''and  I  kept  my  yeil  down  in 
die  street,  lest  I  might  be  taken  for  one,  and  scare  the  nec^Je.  A  great 
misfortune  has  fiEdlen  upon  me.  You  saw  those  bracelets  last  night,  spread 
ont  on  the  table?" 

"Yes." 

''  They  were  in  my  charge,  and  one  of  them  has  been  abstracted.  It 
was  of  gseat  yalue :  gold  links,  holding  diamonds." 

"Abstracted!"  uttered  the  elder  sister,  in  bodi  concern  and  surprise, 
but  certainly  without  the  smallest  indications  of  a  guilty  knowledge. 
«How?" 

"It  is  a  mystery.     I  only  left  the  room  when  I  met  you  on  the  stair- 
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case,  and  when  I  went  up-stain  to  fetch  the  letter  for  yon.  Directly  after 
you  left,  Lady  Sarah  came  up  from  dinner,  and  the  bracelet  wat  not 
there." 

<<  It  is  incredible,  Alice.  And  no  one  ebe  entered  the  room  at  all,  you 
say?     No  servant?  no-        " 

**  Not  any  one,"  interrupted  Alice,  determined  not  to  speak  of  Gerard 
Hope. 

'<  Then,  child,  it  is  simply  imposrible,"  was  the  calm  rejoinder.  <^It 
must  have  fallen  on  the  ground,  or  been  mislaid  in  some  way." 

"  It  is  hopelessly  gone.     Do  you  remember  seeing  it  ?" 

"  I  do  remember  seeine,  amidst  the  rest,  a  bracelet  set  with  diamonds, 
but  only  on  the  clasp,  I  ttunk.     It ^ 

<<  That  was  another ;  that  is  all  safe.  This  was  of  fine  gold  links 
interspersed  with  brilliants.     Did  you  see  it  P" 

^*  Not  that  I  remember.  I  was  there  scarcely  a  minute,  for  I  bad  only 
strolled  into  the  back  room  just  before  you  came  down.  To  tell  you  tlie 
truth,  Alice,  my  mind  was  too  folly  occupied  with  other  things,  to  take 
much  notice  even  of  jewels.  Do  not  look  so  perplexed:  it  will  be  all 
riffht  Only  you  and  I  were  in  the  room,  you  say,  and  we  could  not 
i&e  it." 

'*  Oh !"  exclaimed  Alice,  clasping  her  hands,  and  lifting  h^  white  be- 
seeching face  to  her  sister's,  **  did  you  take  it  ?  In — ^in sport;  or  in 
Oh,  surely  you  were  not  tempted  to  take  it  for  anything  else  ?    You  stud 
you  had  need  of  money." 

'^  Alice,  are  we  going  to  have  one  of  your  old  scenes  of  excitement  ? 
Strive  for  calmness.  I  am  sure  you  do  not  know  what  yon  are  implying. 
My  poor  child,  I  would  rather  help  you  to  jewels  than  talre  them  from 
you." 

<^  But  look  at  the  mystery." 

^'  It  does  appear  to  be  a  mystery,  but  it  will  no  doubt  be  cleared  up, 
Alice,  what  could  you  have  been  dreaming  of,  to  suspect  me?  Have  we 
not  grown  up  together  in  our  honourable  home  ?  You  ought  to  know 
me,  if  any  one  does." 

<'  And  you  really  know  nothing  of  it?"  moaned  Alice,  with  a  sobUng 
catchinc^  of  the  breath. 

'*  Indeed  I  do  not  In  truth  I  do  not.  If  I  could  help  you  oat  of 
your  perplexity  I  would  thankfully  do  it.  Shall  I  return  with  you  and 
assist  you  to  search  for  the  bracelet?" 

<'  No,  thank  you.     Every  search  has  been  made." 

Not  only  was  the  denial  of  her  sister  fervent  and  calm,  but  her  manner 
and  countenance  conveyed  the  impression  of  truth.  Alice  left  her,  inex- 
pressibly relieved ;  but  the  conviction,  that  it  must  have  been  Gerard, 
returned  to  her  in  full  force.  **  1  wish  I  could  see  him !"  was  her  mental 
exclamation. 

And  for  once  fortune  favoured  her  wish.  As  she  was  draggbg  her 
weary  limbs  along,  he  came  right  upon  her  at  the  comer  of  a  street  In 
her  eagerness,  she  clasped  his  arm  with  both  her  hands. 

'<  I  am  so  thankfol,"  she  uttered.     <*  I  wanted  to  see  you." 

<<  I  think  you  most  want  to  see  a  doctor,  Alice.     How  ill  yon  look  V^ 

*^  I  have  cause,"  she  returned.     ^<  That  bracelet,  the  diamond,  tluit  yoa 
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were  admiriDg  last  eyemng,  it  has  been  stolen ;  it  was  taken  from  the 
room." 

**  Taken  when?**  echoed  Mr.  Hope,  looking  her  fall  in  the  face — as  a 
guiltym&i^  would  scarcely  dare  to  look. 

**  Then,  or  within  a  few  minutes.  When  Lady  Sarah  came  up  from 
dinner,  it  was  not  there." 

'^  Who  took  it  ?"  he  repeated,  not  jet  recovering  his  surprise. 

'^  I  don't  know/'  she  faintly  said.  '^  It  was  under  my  charge.  No  one 
else  was  there." 

*'  You  do  not  wish  me  to  understand  that  you  are  suspected  ?"  he  burst 
forth,  with  genuine  feeling.  <<  Their  unjust  meanness  cannot  haye  gone 
to  that  length!" 

"  I  trust  not,  but  I  am  yery  unhappy.  Who  could  have  done  it  ? 
How  could  it  have  eone  ?  I  lefb  the  room  when  you  did,  but  I  only 
lingered  outside  on  we  stairs,  watching — if  I  may  tell  the  truth — whe- 
ther you  got  out  safely,  and4Jien  I  returned  to  it  Yet  when  Lady  Sarah 
came  up  m>m  dinner,  it  was  gone." 

<<  And  did  no  one  else  go  into  the  room  ?"  he  repeated.  ^'  I  met  a 
lady  at  the  door,  who  asked  for  you ;  I  sent  her  up-stairs." 

^*  She  went  in  for  a  minute.     It  was  my  sister,  Gerard." 

"  Oh  indeed,  was  that  your  sister  ?  Then  she  counts  as  we  do,  for 
nobody,  in  this.  It  is  strange.  The  bracelet  was  in  the  room  when  I 
left  it ^" 

*'  You  are  sure  of  it?"  interrupted  Alice,  drawing  a  long  breath  of  sus- 


<'  I  am.  When  I  reached  the  door,  I  turned  round  to  take  a  last  look 
at  you,  and  the  diamonds  of  that  particular  bracelet  gleamed  at  me  from 
its  place  on  the  table." 

"  Oh,  Gerard!  is  this  the  truth?" 

**  It  is  the  truth,  on  my  sacred  word  of  honour,"  he  replied,  looking  at 
her  agitated  &ce  and  wondering  at  her  words.  '^  Why  else  should  I  say 
it  ?  Good-by,  Alice,  I  can't  stay  another  moment,  for  there's  somebody 
coming  I  don't  want  to  meet." 

He  was  off  like  a  shot,  but  his  words  and  manner,  like  her  sister's, 
had  conveyed  their  conviction  of  innocence  to  the  mind  of  Alice.  She 
stood  still,  looking  after  him  in  her  dreamy  wonderment,  and  was  jostled 
by  the  passers-by.  Which  of  the  two  was  the  real  delinquent?  one  of 
them  it  must  have  been. 
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BEMAINS  OP  JOHIf  BTEOM* 

This,  dw  last  Tolome  of  Dr.  Byrom's  **  Remiuiui* — and  rdating  U> 
the  last  twentj  yean  of  his  life  (1742-63) — has  heen  looked  forward  to 
with  an  extra  degree  of  interest,  from  die  announoement  th&t  it  would 
contain  some  accoimt  of  the  state  of  things  at  Manchest^,  dnring  the 
sojoom  of  the  Young  Pretender  and  his  forces  in  that  town,  in  1745. 
The  accoont  in  question  is  derived  from  a  Jonmal,  found  amongst  the 
rapflrs  at  Kersalf  Cell,  and  written  by  the  Doctor's  ddest  dai^;hter, 
Elizabeth — at  that  time  a  young  lady  of  two  or  three-and-twenty,  ap- 
parently of  a  fiyely  spirit,  Jacolnte  and  constitutional.  In  die  middSe  of 
SepiemDer  she  reports  in  her  diary,  ''great  talk  of  the  Pretender 
coming."  Ten  days  later:  ''the  ffendemen  are  gone  to  subscribe  at 
P^reston ;  news  is  come  that  the  rebels  have  beat  Su  John  Cope  on  t^ 
21st"  Miss  Byrom  uses  the  Hanoyerian  phraseoloCT,  and  taOa  of  die 
Pretender  and  the  rebels  as  in  present  duty  bound;  but  it  is  pretty 
manifest  that  die  could  enter  into  the  spirit,  if  not  yet  abide  by  die 
letter  of  her  father^s  epigram,  "  But  who  Pretender  is,  or  who  is  Kuff^* 
ice.  Eariy  in  October  we  hear  of  "  eyerybody  in  hiding  for  fear  of  &e 
rebels;  two  reg^ents  gone  through  this  town.''  "  The  IVesbyterians 
are  sending  eyerything  that's  valuable  away,  wiyes^  chiklreii,  and  aB, 
for  fear  of  the  rebels."  Nov.  12.  "  Yesterday  was  at  the  concert^  but 
two  Presbyterians."  "  Dr.  Mainwaring  ^^oes  about  fririitening  folks, 
viz.  my  nude  and  aunt :"  (was  their  niece  Lizzy  fri^tened  ?  not  a 
whit :)  "  an  express  come  that  the  rebels  are  coming,  and  another  tbat 
they  are  not,  and  so  on."  Anon  my  Lord  Derby  is  amved  to  get  the 
militia  ready.  News  comes  to  him  that  Carlisle  is  lost.  General  Wade 
and  his  men  make  no  way,  and  lack  food  and  fire :  ''  they  are  so  numbed 
widi  cold,"  she  hears  "that  their  limbs  mortify,  and  they  die  very  &st" 
Meanwhile  the  rebels  are  advancing,  and  contradictory  rumours  are 
afloat  as  to  their  strength:  some  make  them  seven  tSiousand  strongs 
others  five-and-twenty  thousand,  others  thirty  thousand.  Now  they  are 
at  Lancaster;  next  day  at  Preston,  **  behaving  veiy  civilly."  But  Man- 
chester is,  like  London  after  the  season,  going  out  of  town — &indined 
to  test  the  Highlanders'  powers  of  civility :  "  everybody  is  going  out  of 
town  and  sendmg  all  their  effects  away ;  there  is  hardly  any  fiunily  left 
but  ours  and  our  kin."  The  shops  are  shut  up,  the  warehouses  empty, 
and  the  bellman  is  going  about  to  forbid  anybody  sending  provision  out 
of  town.  As  for  the  rebels.  Miss  Byrom  continues  to  report  progress : 
"  The  postmaster  is  gone  to  London  to-day  [27  Nov.],  we  suppose  to 
secure  the  money  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels ;  we  expect  a 
party  of  them  here  to-morrow."  Miss  Elizabeth,  who  had  been  laugh- 
ing, she  tells  us,  at  the  Reverend  Mr.  Lewthwaite,  the  day  befine,  for 
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Bichard  Parkinson,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  Principal  of  Bt  Bees  College,  and  C«ion  of 
Manchester.    VoL  IL— Part  IL    Printed  for  the  Ghetham  jSodety. 
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tender  this  tiine — ^ lay  at  Lawyer  Starke/f  at  Pieston  last  night;  he 
hat  inarched  from  Cariisle  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  he  was 
dressed  in  a  Scotch  plaid,  a  blue  silk  waistcoat  with  siiyer  laoe,  and  a 
Scotch  bonnet  with  J.  B.  on  it.''*  ''Yesterday  the  militia  was  all  dis- 
charged  and  sent  home,  bat  just  in  time  before  the  ffighlanders  come— - 
well  contrived." 

Ray,  in  his  '^  History  of  the  Rebellion,"  rdates  that  Manchestttr  was 
taken  by  a  sergeant^  a  drum,  and  a  woman,  who  rode  to  the  market  oiosi 
on  horses  with  hempen  halters  on,  where  they  proclaimed  dieir  King, 
beat  up  for  recruits,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  listed  about  thirty.  Miss 
Byrom's  Journal,  dated  the  28th^  thus  records  the  gnmd  entry :  '^  About 
three  o'dodc  to-day  came  into  town  two  men  in  Highland  dress,  and  a 
woman  behind  one  of  them  witha  drum  on  her  knee,  and  for  all  the  kyal 
work  that  our  Presbyterians  have  made,  they  took  possession  of  the  town 
as  one  may  say,''  and  as  honest  Ray  does  say,  ''  for  immediatdy  after 
they  were  light  they  beat  up  for  volunteos  for  P.C. :  '  All  gentlemen 
that  have  a  mind  to  serve  H[is]  R[oyal]  H[ighness]  P[rince]  CTharles] 
with  a  willing  mind,  dbc,  five  gpiineas  advance,'  and  nobody  o£rered  to 
meddle  with  them.  They  were  directly  joined  by  Mr.  J.  Bradshaw, 
Tom  Sydall,  Mr.  Tom  Deacon,  Mr.  Fletcher,  Tom  Chaddock,  and  seve- 
ral others  have  'listed" — we  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  Miss  lizae  would, 
had  she  "  worn  the  breeks,"  and  so  perhi^  have  come  to  the  same  end 
as  poor  Tom  Sydall  and  Mr.  Tom  Deacon  aforesaid-^'' above  dghty 
men  by  eight  o'clock,  when  my  papa  came  down  to  tell  us  tiiere  was  a 
party  of  horse  come  in  ;  he  took  care  of  me  to  the  Cross,  where  I  saw 
them  all ;  it  is  a  very  fine  moonlight  night."  The  streets,  it  seems,  are 
exceedingly  quiet,  not  a  passenger  stirring.  Dr.  Byrom  is  gone  to  oon- 
sult  with  some  of  his  neighbours,  how  to  ''  keep  out  of  any  scrape,  and 
yet  behave  civilly."  Except  a  cousin  of  hers,  all  the  justices  and  lawyers 
nave  taken  wing  from  the  infected  town. 

The  Journal  contmues  :  "  Friday  29th :  they  are  beatmg  up  for  the 
P. ;  eleven  o'clock  we  went  iro  tx>  the  Cross  to  see  the  rest  oome  in ;  there 
came  small  parties  of  them  till  about  three  o'dock,  when  die  P.  and  the 
main  body  of  them  came,  I  cannot  g^uess  how  many.  The  P.  went 
straight  up  to  Mr.  Dickenson's,  where  he  lodspes,  the  Duke  of  Athol  at 
Mr.  Marsoen's,  the  Duke  of  Perth  at  Gartside^  There  came  an  officer 
up  to  us  at  Cross,  and  gave  us  the  manifosto  and  declaratian ;  the  bells 
they  rung,  and  P.  Cotterel  made  a  Ixmfire,  and  all  the  town  was  illu- 
minated, every  house  except  Mr.  Dickenson's ;  my  papa,  mamma,  and 
sister,  and  my  uncle  and  I  walked  up  and  down  to  see  it ;  about  four 
o'clock  the  King  was  proclaimed,  m&  mob  shouted  very  cleveriy,  and 
then  we  went  up  to  see  my  aunt  BreardiflEe^  and  stayed  till  eleven  o'clock 
making  St  Andrew's  crosses  for  them ;  we  sat  up  making  till  two  o'clock." 
Bad  hours,  Miss  Elizabeth,  and  bad  occupation,  under  the  second  great 
G«orge  our  King. 

*  "He  is  described  on  his  entry  into  Manchester  as  attired  in  a  light  plaid  and 
blue  sash  and  as  wearing  a  gr^  wig  with  a  Une  bonnet  and  a  rose  in  it  Many 
portraits  of  him,  taken  at  this  time,  some  of  which  are  evidently  copies,  still  re- 
main in  Manchester  and  the  neighbourhood.  The  President  of  the  Chetham 
Society  (Mr.  Crossley)  has  two  which  formed  part  of  the  household  gods  of 
two  old  ladies,  who  were  determined  Jacobites  to  their  dying  day." — (Editor'i 
Nate.') 
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Bot  the  demcnselle  oontinaes  this  cross-makiDe,  aod  dretset  henelf  in 
white,  on  St  Andrew's  daj..  <' Saturday,  30th.:  St.  Andrew's  day; 
more  crosses  making  till  twelve  o'clock ;  then  I  dressed  me  up  in  my 
white  gown  and  went  up  to  my  aunt  Brearcliffe's,  and  an  officer  called 
on  us  to  go  see  the  Prince."  The  white  gown  was  not  put  on  for  no- 
thing, then.  She  will  "  go  see"  the  Prince,  who  is  no  longer  confined  to 
capital  P.S,  and  who,  hy-the-hy,  is  pretty  nearly  of  an  age  with  Miss 
Elizabeth.  <<  We  went  to  Mr.  Fletcher^s,  and  saw  him  get  a-horseback^ 
and  a  noUe  sight  it  is ;  I  would  not  have  missed  it  for  a  great  deal  of 
money ;  his  horse  had  stood  an  hour  in  the  court  without  stirring,  and 
as  soon  as  he  gat  on  he  began  a^dancing  and  capering  as  if  he  was  proud 
of  the  burden,  and  when  he  rid  out  of  the  court  he  was  receiTed  with  aa 
much  joy  and  shouting  almost  as  if  he  had  been  king  without  any  dis- 
pute, mdeed  I  think  scarce  anybody  that  saw  him  could  dispute  it.  As 
soon  as  he  was  gone  the  officer  and  us  went  to  prayers  at  the  old  church 
at  two  o'clock  by  their  orders,  or  else  there  has  been  none  since  ihey 
came.  Mr.  Shngley  read  prayers,  he  prayed  for  the  King  and  tM 
Prince  of  Wales  and  named  no  names,"  the  congregation,  of  course, 
turning  to  practical  account  Dr.  Byrom's  very  convenient  epigram. 
''  Then  we  au  cdlled  at  our  house  and  eat  a  queen  cake,  and  a  glass  of 
wine,  for  we  gat  no  dinner ;  then  the  officer  went  with  us  all  to  the 
Camp  Field  to  see  the  artillery  ;  called  at  my  uncle's,  and  then  went  up 
to  Mr.  Fletcher's ;  stayed  there  till  the  Prince  was  at  supper,  then  the 
officer  introduced  us  into  the  room,  stayed  a  while,  and  then  went  into 
the  great  parlour  where  the  officers  were  dining ;  sat  by  Bfrs.  Starkey ; 
they  were  all  exceeding  civil  and  almost  made  us  fuddled  with,  drinking 
the  P.  health,  for  we  had  had  no  dinner ;  we  sat  there  till  Secretary 
Murray  came  to  let  us  know  that  the  P.  was  at  leisure  and  had  done 
supper,  so  we  were  all  introduced  and  bad  the  honour  to  kiss  his  hand ; 
my  papa  was  fetched  to  do  the  same,  as  was  Dr.  Deacon ;  Mr.  Cattdl 
and  Mr.  Clayton  did  it  without ;  the  latter  said  grace  for  him ;  then  we 
went  out  and  drank  his  health  in  the  other  room,  and  so  to  Mr. 
Fletcher's,  where  my  mamma  waited  for  us  (my  undo  was  gone  to  pay 
his  land-tax),  and  then  went  home. 

«  December  1st :  about  six  o'clock  the  P.  and  the  foot  set  out,  went 
up  Market  Street  Lane  and  over  Cheadle  ford" — where  it  was  that  the 
FVince  was  met  and  welcomed  by  that  venerable  Mrs.  Skyring  who,  when 
a  child,  had  been  lifted  up  in  her  mother's  arms  to  see  Charles  II.  land 
at  Dover,  and  who  now,  having  parted  with  jewels,  and  plate,  and  all  she 
possessed,  laid  the  price  of  them  at  the  Prince's  feet,  and  prayed  ^^  Lord, 
now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,"  as  she  strained  her  dim 

rs  to  make  out  Charles  Edwa^'s  features,  and  pressed  his  hand  to  her 
veiled  lips  •  "  The  horse  was  gatheringtoffether  all  forenoon ;  we 
went  up  to  the  Cross  to  see  them  ....  We  nave  no  service  in  the 
church  to-day,  for  they  keep  going  out  all  day  ....  Mr.  Lewthwaite 
supped  with  us ;  he  has  been  with  Sir  William  Dunbar,  who  gives  him 
the  finest  character  of  the  P.,  that  he's  almost  in  love  with  him  ;  he  says 
when  they  were  about  to  take  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  there  came  an  order 
from  Kine  George  to  the  government  to  fire  the  town,  upon  which  the  P. 
ordered  his  men  to  desist  and  said  he  would  not  have  tJie  town  destroyed. 

*  Lord  Mahon*8  Hist  of  EugL 
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Sir  William  said  to  his  men,  '  Faith,  lads,  this  is  Solomon's  decision ;  ye 
may  see  who's  the  mother  of  the  child !' "  The  entries  of  subsequent 
days  inform  us  of  mob  gatherings  in  the  town,  demonstrations  against 
tbe  philo-Jacobites,  great  '^  humes"  (or  commotions)  in  the  street,  &c. ; 
the  bellman  is  busy,  the  rabble  are  riotous,  the  constables  are  out)  and 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  is  coming.  On  the  1 2th  of  December,  when 
Dr.  Byrom's  womankind  are  busy  '*  smoothing"  (ironing),  Manchester  is 
paying  its  respects  to  the  Duke ;  and  Miss  Elizabeth  is  fetehed  to  see 
him,  but  appears  to  have  put  on  no  special  gown  for  this  occasion,  nor 
to  haye  been  conscious  of  the  very  smallest  degree  of  enthusiasm.  Next 
day  his  grace  takes  his  departure.  Manchester  has  a  deal  to  talk  about 
the  Highlanders,  and  many^are  the  stories  that  rumour  makes  current  for 
and  ag^nst  them.  ^'  Where  the  Highlanders  did  not  care  to  pay,  they 
drew  bills  upon  the  Duke  of  Kingston  or  some  other  great  man ;  we  hare 
abundance  of  lies  about  them,  they  are  killed,  taken,  snrromided^  and  got 
clean  away,  all  two  or  three  times  a  day."  On  Christmas-eve  news  ar- 
rives of  a  skirmish  at  Clifton  Moor  on  this  side  Carlisle,  where  the  royal 
army  lost  about  forty  men,  they  say,  but  <*  cannot  tell  how  many  the 
Highlanders  have  lost,  for  they  earned  off  their  men  in  the  dark :  our 
P^resbytorians  had  an  express  on  Sunday,  but  they  must  not  be  known, 
whiclv  made  us  judge  they  were  not  very  pleasing  to  them."  <<  Dolly  has 
been  to  see  the  Highlanders  that  are  in  prison,  there's  eighteen  of  them.'' 
*'Mr.  L.[ewthwaite]  and  my  mamma  had  a  great  so(Mding  bout  about 
these  Highlanders,  he  abuses  them  most  strangely."  And  we  suppose 
Mr.  L.  and  Dr.  B.  £ei11  foul  on  the  same  canu  belli,  for  Bfiss  Byrom's 
New  Tear's  day  entry  (1746)  opens  with  a  note,  that  ^Mast  night  Mr. 
Lewthwaito  asked  my  papa  pardon  for  scolding  with  him." 

Dr.  Byrom's  own  account  of  the  brief  occupation  of  Manchester  by 
bonny  Prince  Charlie,  is  contained  in  a  shorthand  letter  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Vigor,  dated  the  March  following.  He  describes  the  entry  of  the  sergeant, 
drummer,  and  woman  on  horseWk,  and  their  beating  up  for  volunteers. 
He  then  goes  on  to  say :  "  My  curiosity  led  me  to  my  sbter's  window  at 
the  Cross,  where  I  beheld  this  extraordinary  event  of  two  men  and  a  half 
taking  our  famous  town  of  Manchester  without  any  resistance  or  oppo- 
sition, which  I  suppose  the  apprehension  of  the  rest  being  at  their  heels 
might  inspire  ns,  however  courageous,  with  the  prudence  not  to  make* 
That  night  there  came  in  a  party  of  horse,  and  the  next  day  the  whole 
army.  The  Prince  (for  so  he  has  been  called  in  all  places  when  present, 
or  near  it,  but,  at  a  proper  dbtance,  Pretender)  came  in  about  noon, 
walking  in  a  Highland  habit,  in  the  middle  of  a  large  party,  and  went 
to  Mr.  Dickenson's  house.  .  .  .  The  officers  and  men  were  sent  up  and 
down  to  the  several  houses.  .  .  .  We  had  only  a  single  Highlander,  who 
came  into  die  house  of  himself,  and,  behaving  civilly,  we  entertained  him 
civilly,  and  he  was  content  to  lie  in  the  stable  during  their  stey.  ...  It 
was  easy  enough  for  friend  or  foe  that  W9S  curious  enough  to  see  the 
Prince,  to  have  an  opportunity ;  he  rode  through  the  streets  the  day  after 
bis  coming,  and  to  do  justice  to  his  person,  whatever  his  pretensions  may 
be,  he  mi^es  a  very  graceful  and  amiable  appearance ;  he  is  fair  com- 
plexioned,  well  shaped,  has  a  sensible  and  comely  aspect.  To  account  for 
the  beanty  of  the  man  beyond  that  of  his  father,  his  enemies  said  here 
that  he  viras  the  son  of  a  very  handsome  pastrycook,  some  say  breadbaker, 
VOL.  zun.  2  R 
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at  Paris ;  but  the  ladies,  smitten  with  the  charms  of  the  young  g«otfe- 

man,  say  that  he  takes  after  his  mother The  second  ni^  our 

town  was  ordered  to  be  illuminated,  but  there  was  no  mobbing  until  tlie 
return  of  the  Highlanders  from  Derby,  where  to  my  surpriae  they  toi- 
tured  and  came  back  again.  The  first  returning  purty  was  about  thirty 
horse,  which  passed  by  our  house,  coming  into  the  town  that  wmy,  and 
die  foolish  mob  clodded  them  with  dirt  or  stones,  and  then  I  thought 
there  would  have  been  mischief  done,  but  there  was  not.  They  all  came 
in  that  night>  and  the  next  day  laid  a  mulct  of  5000Z.  upcm  the  town  for 
the  mobbing,  which  was  moderated  to  half  the  sum,  and  raised  with  naach 
ado.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  expected  here  for  three  nighiiSy  and 
a  vast  mob  from  all  parts  to  receive  him,  but  he  went  another  way,  and 
the  mob  which  rose  soon  after  the  Highlanders  were  gone  did  much  lets 
mischief  than  I  expected ;  they  broke  Dr.  Deacon's  lamp  and  windows 
and  some  others  upon  an  illumination  night  on  the  other  ode,  for  be& 
and  candles  are  ready  to  ring  and  shine  on  all  sides.  I  had  Lord  Len^ 
ster  and  an  officer  of  his  acquaintance  and  their  servant  and  two  hones 
quartered  upon  me  for  two  nights,  and  we  treated  them  the  best  we 
could;  and  his  lordship  being  a  remarkably  classic  scholar,  we  passed  the 
time  in  very  good  humour,  and  were  pleased  with  our  lot.  The  goed 
folks  who  deserted  the  town,  upon  their  return  home,  grew  rath^  too 
valiant  when  the  enemy  was  gone,  and  too  angry  at  tnmr  naighboors 
who  stayed,  and,  if  I  may  judge  for  myself,  did  what  they  oouJd  that 
they  should  suffer  as  little  as  possible  by  their  business,  wluiot  much  es- 
asperated  the  Highlanders,  who  threatened  some  of  their  houses,  but  did 
oat  execute  their  wrath  upon  anything  but  meat  and  drink,  so  that  we 
had  reason  upon  the  whole  to  be  very  ^ankful.  Cousin  D.[awson']  was 
here  some  days  ago  very  well ;  she  was  ill  at  the  last  illumination,  and 
her  room  not  b^ig  illuminated  for  that  reason,  the  windows  were 
pimished  a  little.  A  Highlander  was  shot  upon  the  road  by  a  £dlow  tha^ 
for  no  reason  but  his  beine  one,  killed  him  as  he  was  passing  with  some 
others  ;  a  butcher  was  killed  in  the  same  manner  by  a  follow  that  took 
him  for  a  Highlander  ;  nobody  else  killed  about  us  on  this  oocasioBy 
which  we  thoij^t  would  have  elam  half  of  us."  Dr»  Byrom  appears  to 
advantage  in  the  efforts  he  subsequently  made  in  behalf  of  oertain  Jaco- 
bite ^<  young  bloods,"  his  fellow  townsmen.  There  can  be  no  doubt.  Dr. 
ParkiDson  says,  that  the  life  of  the  poor  boy  Charles  Deacon  was  ^'  rescued 
from  the  fongs  of  a  vindictive  Government,"  to  which  Dr.  Deacon  him- 
self had  always  been  avowedly  opposed,  through  the  intercession  of  John 
Byrom,  the  elder  Deacon's  time-tried  and  steadfast  friend. 

From  first  to  last,  indeed,  this  Johk  Shadow  is  a  man  to  lo<ve  and  to 
be  loved — a  living,  heart-warm  man  of  <<  substantial"  goodneae^  with 
nothing  "  shadowy"  about  him  but  his  adopted  name.  Wherever  an 
obituary  notice  of  him  occurs,  it  is  sure  to  make  some  insertion  of  his 
'<  humanity,  extensive  benevolence,  and  universal  charity."  El^isti^ 
now  in  Latin,  now  in  English,  commemorate  those  blapuU  mores  those 
faciks  risus;  that  honesti  gratia  vuUuSy  that  mens  beniffmi^  whope 
daily  delight  it  was  to  translate  benignity  into  benefoction,  benevolence 
into  benencence.  His  letters  abound,  and,  what  is  better,  inczease  with 
expressions  of  simple  affection  to  those  of  his  own  household.  We  sort 
everywhere  meeting  with  bits  like  this,  in  his  epistles  to  his  wifo :  ^^  ^j 
dear,  I  desire  thee  to  write  as  oft  as  thou  wilt,  because  the  anzietf  o£ 
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absence  k  oyMi  of  do  other  relief  bit  dwi  of  hearing  frem  thee  ofbn ; 
if  Uiou  doet  but  htep  hearty,  and  the  ohildren,  I  shM  abide  here  with 
the  more  alaonty.  Time  was  when  I  had  thee  with  me  here  j^Catn- 
bridge] ;  and  frcm  that  day  time  hasinofirer  passed  so  agreeably  to  ii»  as 
it  has  always  done  in  thy  beloved  eompany.  Tell  me  ofbn  that  thon 
dost  well,  and  it  will  he  next  to  oheeolate  of  thy  making  for  me  here. 
My  dear,  hearty  loie  and  blessing  to  ye  aU,  my  dear  fieck."  (March, 
1743.)  "I  fdlow  thy  advice,"  he  wriles  to  her  from  London,  "in 
taking  care  of  myself,  and  hope  then  wilt  take  it  thyself,  for  I  don't  like 
that  thy  head  should  sAe  any  inore  than  my  own."  (April,  1746.)  "  My 
dear,  I  dream  on  thee  of^/'  he  tells  her  ;  **  dear,  write  etill  that  you 
are  all  well."  (August.)  It  is  a  pleasant  s^ht  to  see  him  in  the  Green 
Park,  one  winter's  night,  while  the  fireworlu.are  going  off,  retiring  '^to 
a  stump  of  a  tree  to  write  a  line  to  thee  lest  anything  should  happen  to 
prevent  me  by-and-by"— 4ipart,  as  far  as  may  be,  from  "sneh  a  conoourse 
of  people  as  to  be  sure  I  never  have  or  ^all  see  again."  (Deeemb^.)  As 
admirable,  and  more  amusing,  is  lihe  simplicity  ^  some  of  his  domestic 
confidences  to  her ;  ae  in  a  letter  firom  the  Sign  of  the  George,  at  York : 
''  As  for  my  dothes,  I  keep  my  spatterdashes  on,  and  ths^  saves  ap- 
pearanees,  or  dee — but  te  a  traveller  it  does  well  enough ;  only  a  coat 
button,  the  lowest,  dropped  off  last  night"  From  Cambridge  isbubs  a 
SHSpirimm  de  pnffundu^  on  the  theBte  o£  his  nether  integuments :  ^'  I 
wish  I  had  my  brown  breeches,  for  these  black  ones  are  idmost  whito." 
And  in  a  lettor  dated  <*  Prince  Ghailes's  Birthday,  1748,"  addressed  to 
that  old  friend  dt  ours  and  the  Prince's,  Miss  Elisabeth,  the  good  Doctor 
writes  :  ^'  I  received  the  black  stockings,  and  have  them  on  to-day  on 
finding  my  bought  ones  defective,  and  they  do  much  bettor  than  I  ex- 
pected from  looking  at  them,  and  experience  of  those  I  brought  up.  Ikfy 
coat  also,  for  all  your  laughing,  looks  better  than  it  did,  saving  the  but- 
ton-hdes,  which  are  a  little  too  much  brightened  up  in  proportion  by 
the  operation  they  have  undergone."  Such,  in  his  undress,  so  to  speak, 
is  the  grave  scholar,  whose  companions  and  corresp<mdents  are  the  toiling 
thinkers  and  religious  reformers  of  the  age— ^whose  fiivourito  pleasure  it 
is  to  discuss  with  them  "deeper  matters  about  creation,  inspiration, 
reason" — and  whom  we  find  in  intercourse,  personal  or  epistolary  or  both, 
with  such  farieties  in  the  species  Englishman,  and  in  the  genus  Man,  as 
a  William  Law  the  mystic ;  a  Warburton  liie  doughty,  dogmatic,  de- 
fiimt ;  a  George  Whitfield  and  a  John  Wesley;  a  John  Newton  and  a 
Lawrence  Steorne ;  Jones  of  Nayla&d,  the  Trinitarian  polemic;  James 
Hervey,  the  artificiaUflowery  proee-poetof  thetomb;  and  Dr.  Doddridge, 
the  dissenting  commentator,  and  William  Boma]ne,the  popular  preacher, 
and  Martin  Madan,  ditto,  who  lives  in  Cowper's  satire,  if  not  in  his  own 
heretical  and  audacious  "  Thelyphthora."  The  correspondence  about 
Law  and  his  doctrines  forms  a  large  portion  of  this  volume,  and  is  full 
of  curious  and  suggestive  mattor.  Two  of  Bishop  Warburton's  letters 
on  the  subject  are  highly  characteristie,  though  in  these  he  certainly 
appears  in  a  more  personally  engaging,  not  to  say  a  less  repulsive,  aspect, 
tnan  seems  natoral  to  that  Jupiter  tonans  of  the  episcopal  bench. 

The  space  at  our  disposal  will  only  admit  of  one  or  two  illustrations  of 
the  miscellaneous  "  incidentals"  to  l>e  gleaned  from  Byrom's  letters.  In 
1743,  for  instance,  he  speaks  of  that  epidemic  "  the  London  illness," 
which  we  now  call  influenza.    We  hear  of  the  Bishop  at  the  Manchester 
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TiritatioD  oompelling  to  moDthly  instead  of  weekly  commnmoiis :  ''he 
said  that  having  the  Holy  Communion  eTery  Sunday  was  a  new  doctrine 
and  of  their  own  making;  that  it  was  against  his  own  mind  when  they 
began  it,'*  &c.  We  hear  of  Byrom's  Jacobite  friend,  Dr.  Deacon, 
*'  hemns  a  design  for  a  new  and  correct  translation"  of  the  Scriptures, 
which,  however,  he  '<  wisely  abandoned,"  the  editor  says.  We  h«ar  of 
Mr.  Pollard  the  parson,  ^<an  old,  briskish  num,  that  would  not  for  his 
houseful  of  gold  let  Mr.  Ingham  preach  in  his  churdi,  and  if  Wesley 
was  there  would  smite  him."  (1744.)  In  1747  Byrom  travels  from 
Cambridge  to  London  in  a  post-diuse,  and  glorifies  the  speed :  "  We  had 
a  nimble  passage,  not  staying  to  dine  upon  the  road ;  we  set  out  about 
nine,  and  came  hither  about  five  or  six."  He  takes  us  to  a  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Society,  ^  where  one  Ferguson  brought  a  new  sort  of  orrery  to 
show  the  appearances  of  sun,  moon,  and  ear<£,  harvest  moon,  edipses, 
&c.,  in  a  very  neat,  pretty,  simple  manner,  which  was  much  approved 
of."  He  makes  a  morning  call  at  my  Lord  Morton's,  and  Lady  M.  and 
her  sbter  tell  him  '<  about  their  confinement  in  the  Bastile  at  Paris, 
where  they  were  not  used  so  well  as  might  be  expected  from  Frendi 
politeness  and  English  quality.  We  had  an  article  in  the  newniapers 
here  t'other  day  insinuatmg  that  the  young  Pretender  was  dttnolished  in 
some  shape  or  other  in  Scotland,  notwithstanding  the  stories  of  his 
escape ;  but  these  ladies  told  me  that  they  had  seen  both  him  and  his 
brother  at  Paris  since  that  afiair ;  the  elder  brother  it  seems  has  a  modb 

better  character  abroad  than  the  younger.* A  little  Mid  o€  my 

Lord's,  of  sixteen  months  old,  was  in  the  Bastile  too,  beeanae  his  mamma, 
the  sister^  and  nurse,  would  have  him  with  'em,  and  died  soon  aftw,  and 
was  in  an  upper  room  where  two  cannon  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  place 
or  battlements  of  the  Bastile  were  fired  upon  some  occasion,  whidi  they 
thought  had  an  effect  upon  the  child."  (1748.)  The  next  extract  would 
almost  do  as  well  for  1858  as  a  hundred  and  ten  years  earlier — witness  a 
recent  experience:  '<  This  day  [Hth  July,  1748]  the  eclipse  took  up  ibe 
attention  of  the  public ;  but  I  mncy  the  common  people,  naving  been  so 
much  alarmed  about  its  darkness  and  Inrds  falling  to  the  ground,  ftc, 
will  think  the  learned  were  out  in  their  calculations,  for  it  was  so  light 
at  the  very  height  of  it  as  not  to  be  thought  on  without  bong  told.'* 
About  the  same  date  occurs  the  entry,  <<  I  heard  Mr.  Whitfield  peach 
in  Moorfields,  or  rather  not  heard  him,  for  the  crowd  and  sun  ana  wind 
were  too  great.  I  dined  with  Commodore  Townshend  (and  some  other 
gentlemen  at  Dr.  Harding's  this  week),  who  is  a  bitter  enemy  to  him 
[Whitfield],  caned  him  in  the  Indies,  and  told  twenty  stories  aioout  him 
that  I  can't  think  were  all  exactly  true,  but  that  he  might  omit  or  forget 
something."  How  admirable  Byrom's  charity,  both  to  the  preacher  tmd 
the  sea-captoin — ^to  the  latter  as  unintentionaUy  inexact,  to  the  former, 
^  Leuconomus,"  as  most  undeservedly 

The  very  butt  of  slander,  and  the  blot 
For  every  dart  that  malice  ever  shot. 

Here  we  must  conclude. — In  losing  the  learned  editor  of  these  '^  Re- 
mains," Canon  Parkinson,  the  Chetham  Society  have  lost  a  cordial  and 
working  friend.  He  lived  just  lon^  enough  to  finish  this,  a  real  labour 
of  love,  and  his  last.     From  that  and  all  hb  li^ours  he  rests  now. 

*  At  pp.  466  $qq.  will  be  found  a  foil  and  hiteresting  account  of  the  odebrated 
arrest  of  Frince  Charles,  on  alighting  at  the  door  of  the  Opera  House  in  Paris, 
Dec,  1748. 
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Thbre  18  a  philosc^hj  eyen  in  lion-huntiDg.  The  monarch  of  tho 
forest,  or  radier  of  the  wilderness,  considered  hy  Miohelet  as  inferior  to  a 
bird  in  powers  and  attributes,  as  well  as  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  fiur 
too  exteivagantly  extolled  by  the  renowned  li<Hi-killer  Jules  G^nurd,  and 
the  recorder  of  his  exploits,  Alexandre  Dumas,  sen.,  is  not  a  mere 
machine.  He  has  his  instincts — baj,  possibly  also  his  passions,  his 
reasonings,  and  his  sentiments.  The  maffnanimity  of  the  lion  has  become 
proTcrUal ;  why  also  may  he  not  haye  his  preferences  and  his  predilec- 
tion? 

Jules  Gerard  and  his  literary  exponent,  Alexandre  Dumas,  haye  raked 
up  an  old  Arab  legend  in  connexion  with  the  Mauritaniau  lion,  illustrating 
what  has  been  hiUierto  an  unknown  or  little  noticed  peculiarity  in  thai 
animal ;  and  they  have  then  carried  it  out  in  one  of  those  recent  instances 
which  seem  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  which,  after  filling  a  volume  to  thdr 
own  account,  now  help  to  swell  the  pi^;es  of  the  fertile  romancer^s  so-called 
**  Causeries.''  The  le^nd  in  question  is  as  curious  as  it  is  interesting, 
and  the  recent  illustration  given  of  the  same  peculiarity  is  yery  striking. 
The  only  drawback  is  that  they  do  not  agree.  The  philosophy  is  not  the 
same  in  both.  This  we  suppose  is  a  yery  minor  consideration  to  a  daring 
slayer  of  lions  and  a  dashing  romancer,  but  to  the  naturalist  it  is  much, 
and  we  shall  be  excused  then  if,  after  narrating  the  fiicts  as  fiar  as  we  can 
gather  them,  we  proceed  to  give  our  own  simple  version  of  the  matter. 

We  must  nremise  that  Jules  Gtourd  is  relating  the  story  to  Alexandre 
Dumas.     Gerard  is  speaking. 

"  I  had/'  said  the  indomitable  lion-slayer,  *'  killed  the  lioness  the  19th  of 
July,  and  from  that  day  to  the  27th  I  had  sought  constantly,  but  unsucoe^ully, 
for  the  lion.  I  was  in  my  tent  with  eight  or  ten  Arabs ;  some  of  them  were 
followers  of  mine,  others  were  inhabitants  of  the  douair  in  which  I  then  was. 
We  werQ  talking." 

"About  what V*  put  in  the  anxious  reporter. 

"  About  lions,  to  oe  sure !  When  one  j^oes  out  Uon-huntinff,  one  talks  about 
nothing  but  lions.  An  old  Arab  was  relating  a  legend  to  me  uniich  had  occurred 
some  centuries  back  to  a  girl  of  his  tribe." 

"And  to  a  lion P" 

"Yes,  to  a  lion." 

"  Well,  let  us  have  the  lej^nd,  especially  if  it  is  very  terrible." 

"Terrible  and  philosophical.  The  Arabs  are  the  first  philosophers  in  the 
world — practical  philosopners,  I  mean,  naturally." 

"  I  am  Ustening." 

There  was,  some  hundred  years  before  I  came  to  the  tribe — ^there  was  in  that 
same  tribe  a  younff  ffirl  who  was  very  proud;  not  that  she  was  richer  than 
others— her  father  had  onl^  his  tent,  his  norse,  and  his  gon— but  she  was  yetj 
beautiful,  and  hence  her  pride. 

One  day  that  she  had  gone  to  cut  wood  in  the  neighbouring  forest,  she  met  a 
lion.  For  all  arms  she  hiul  only  a  small  hatchet»  but  if  she  had  had  dagger,  gon, 
or  rifle,  as  well  as  a  hatchet,  she  would  not  have  attempted  to  make  use  of  them, 
the  lion  was  so  powerful,  so  proud,  and  so  majestic.  She  began  to  tremble  in 
all  her  limbs,  and  endeayoured  to  cry  out  for  assistance,  but  her  voice,  paralysed 
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by  fear,  refused  its  office.  What  she  dreaded  most  was,  that  the  lion  would 
make  signs  to  her  to  follow  him,  in  order  that  he  mi^ht  devour  her  at  his  leisure, 
and  in  some  quiet,  select  spot ;  for  lions  are  not  omy  gastronoma,  thej  are  also 
gourmets.  It  is  not  sufficient  with  them  to  appease  their  appetites,  they  take 
delight  also  in  gratifying"  themselves  under  sucn  conditions  of  sensuality  as  shall 
satisfy  ail  the  refinement  of  their  organisation. 

''I  admit  all  that,  my  dear  Gf^'ard,  bat  there  is  one  thing  you  said  wktidk  Ido 
not  understand." 

"Wluch  was  that  r 

"  You  said, '  What  she  dreaded  most  was,  that  the  lion  would  make  signs  to 
her  to  follow  him.' " 

«Ididso.« 

•'Welir 

**  Ask  Amida  "  (one  of  G^^rard's  Arabs  who  aooompanied  him  to  Europe)  "  i^ 
when  a  lion  meets  an  Arab,  he  gives  himself  the  trouole  of  carrying  him  off/' 

Amida  shook  his  head  and  raised  his  eyes  heayenwaids,  which  ought  be  tcans- 
lated  by  these  words : 

"  Ah !  indeed  he  is  not  so  stT^>id  as  that  comes  to." 

I  persisted  (M.  Alexandre  Dumas  continues),  and  Amida  explained  his  gesture 
to  me. 

It  resulted  from  this  explanation  that  a  lion  is  a  ma^ettser  of  a  veir  diffmot 
(ndibre  to  Mesmer,  M.  deTujs^gur,  or  even  M.  MarciUet.  The  lion  looks  tA  a 
iMm,  fascinates  him,  seods  him  to  sliMp,  makes  him  follow  him,  and  tiie  man 
wakes  up  devoured. 

It  can  be  readily  understood  that  I  was  anxious  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  tliis 
tradition. 

Amida  assured  me  that  one  day  he  had  met  a  lion  in  the  company  of  one  of 
his  friends,  and  that  the  Uon  tried  to  magnetise  them  both,  but  that  while  the 
eflisct  was  perfect  on  his  friend,  it  was  only  partially  so  on  Mm.  It  resulted 
from  this  that,  preserving  full  command  over  himself,  he  did  everything  in  bis 
power  to  dissuMb  the  unfortunate  victim  from  obeying  the  tenibte  faacmator ; 
out  it  was  in  vain  that  he  begged  him,  prayed  him,  held  him  by  his  burnouse; 
the  Arab  persisted  in  following  the  lion,  seeing  wliich,  Amida,  who  felt  his  own 
powers  of  resistance  growing  gradually  weaker,  prudently  made  fats  escape. 

This  point  having  been  settled  and  admitted,  Gerard  oontinued : 

The  young  girl  stopped  there,  trembling,  and  expecting  that  the  lion  was 
going  to  make  signs  to  ner  to  follow,  when,  on  the  contrary,  to  her  great  surprise, 
she  saw  the  lion  approach  her,  smile  in  his  own  way,  and  bow  after  his  own 
fashion. 

She  crossed  her  hands  upon  her  breast  and  said  to  him : 

"  Lord,  what  do  you  ask  of  your  humble  servant  ?" 

The  lion  answered  her  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  Orosmme  of  M.  de 
Voltaire  or  the  Saladin  of  M.  Favart  could  have  done. 

"  When  one  is  as  handsome  as  thou  art,  Aissa,  one  is  not  a  servant,  but  a 
queen." 

Aissa  was  at  once  pleased  with  the  strange  softness  which  the  voice  of  her  in- 
terlocutor had  assumed  whilst  addressing  her,  and  at  the  same  time  surpdsed 
that  this  handsome  lion,  whom  she  did  not  loiow,  and  whom  she  thougot  she 
saw  for  the  first  time,  should  know  her  name. 

**  Who  told  you  what  my  name  is,  my  lord  ?"  asked  the  young  girl. 

'*The  air,  that  is  in  love  with  you,  uid  which,  after  having  blowii  thnnuj^ 
your  hiur,  carries  the  perfume  to  tne  roses,  saying,  'Aissa!'  ue  water,  thi^  is 
m  love  with  yon,  and  which,  after  bathing  thy  b^tiful  feet,  comes  to  maisten 
the  moss  of  my  cave,  saying,  '  Aissa  I'  The  bird,  that  is  jeakms  of  you,  and 
which,  sinee  he  has  heard  yon  stng,  sings  no  longer,  bat  dies  of  spitc^  asybagt 
L !' " 
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The  yoimg  girl  blushed  with  delight,  pretended  to  draw  her  hair  oyer  her  face, 
but  in  doing  so  only  allowed  the  lion  to  contemplate  her  beanty  more  at  his 
ease. 

Let  the  flatterer  be  a  lion  or  a  fox,  let  the  flattered  be  a  young  girl  or  a 
crow,  you  see  the  result  of  flattery  is  always  the  same. 

The  lion,  which  up  to  that  moment  had  hesitated  approaching  Aissa,  no  doubt 
from  the  same  ieehns  that  made  Jupiter  dread  approaching  Semele  in  all  his 
majesty— the  lion  took  a  step  or  two  towards  the  young  girl,  out  as  he  saw  that 
she  tunied  pale  at  his  terrible  neighbouriiood, 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Aissa  P"  he  said,  with  hb  tenderest  and  most 
aimous  voice. 

The  young  girl  felt  very  desirous  of  speaking  the  truth,  and  saying,  "I  am 
frightened  of  you,  my  lord,"  but  she  did  not  dare,  and  she  said : 

"  The  Tuanks  are  not  far  off,  and  I  am  frightened  of  the  Tuariks.'* 

The  Hon  smiled  as  only  lions  can  smile. 

"  When  you  are  with  me,"  he  said,  "you  ought  to  fear  nothing." 

"  But,"  replied  the  young  girl,  "  I  shall  not  always  have  the  honour  of  your 
company.    It  is  getting  lato,  and  I  am  far  from  my  father's  tout." 

"  1  will  conduct  you  there,"  said  the  lion. 

It  has  sometimes  happened  in  the  streets  of  Paris  that  a  grisett«,  followed 
too  closely  by  a  student  who  insisted  upon  conducting  her  home,  has  not  only 
refused  her  arm,  but  has,  upon  his  persistance,  given  him  a  box  on  the  ear.  But 
never  has  it  happened,  in  the  memory  of  man,  that  a  young  Arab  girl  has 
aoiswered  in  a  similar  way  to  a  lion  who  made  such  a  proposal  to  her,  however 
moonvenient  it  might  appear  to  her. 

Aissa  then  accepted  tne  offer  that  was  made  to  her ;  the  lion  approached  her, 
raised  his  mane,  and  the  young  giri  rested  her  hand  upon  it  as  sne  would  have 
zested  her  ann  on  the  arm  of  her  lover,  and  both  walked  along  as  we  see  old 
moUier  Cybele,  who  is  the  emblem  of  fecundity,  walk  in  the  Greek  bas-rcliefe, 
her  hand  resting  on  a  lion,  the  emblem  of  force ;  so  both  wdUced  along  towards 
the  tent  of  Aissa's  father. 

On  their  way  they  met  gazelles  that  fled,  hycenas  that  crouched  away,  and  men 
and  women  who  went  down  on  their  knees. 

But  the  lion  said  to  the  gazelles,  "Fly  not!"  to  the  hyaenas,  ** Don't  be 
afraid !"  to  the  men  and  women,  "  Get  up !  For  the  sake  of  this  well-beloved 
young  girl,  I  will  do  you  no  harm  1" 

And  the  gazelles  ceased  to  fly,  the  hycenas  were  no  longer  afraid,  and  the  men 
and  women  1 
asking 
voices  < 
grimage  to  the  tomb  of  Muhammad  at  Mekka. 

Aissa  and  her  yellow  friend  arrived  thus  together  at  the  douair ;  and  when 
they  were  within  a  few  paces  of  her  father's  tent,  which  was  the  first  on  enter- 
ing the  viUaffe,  the  lion  stopped  and  asked  the  young  girl,  with  all  the  courtesy 
of  the  most  deUcate  cavalier,  permission  to  emroace  her. 

The  young  girl  stretched  out  her  face,  and  the  lion  lightly  touched  with  his 
terrible  lips  the  red  lips  of  Aissa. 

Then  making  a  sign  as  if  to  bid  farewell,  he  sat  down,  as  if  he  was  resolved 
to  make  quite  sure  that  nothing  should  befal  her  in  the  brief  dbtance  that  she 
had  still  to  go  over.  As  she  went  awav  the  young  girl  turned  round  twice  or 
three  times,  and  the  lion  was  still  at  tne  same  place.  At  last  she  entered  her 
father's  tent. 

"  Oh,  is  that  you !"  exclaimed  the  latter,  "  I  was  getting  anxious  about  you, 
I  thought  you  might  have  met  with  something  unpleasant. 

The  young  girl  smiled. 

"  But  you  are  here,  and  that  is  a  proof  that  I  was  in  the  wroMj." 

"Indeed,  father,"  said  the  young  girl,  still  smiling,  "instead  of  meeting  with 
anything  uuftleasant,  I  met  with  something  quite  the  reverse." 
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"What  was  it?" 

"I  met  a  lion." 

Notwithstanding  the  usual  phlegm  of  an  Arab,  the  father  of  Aissa  turned 
pale. 

"  A  lion !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  and  he  did  not  devour  you !" 

"  On  the  contranr,  he  paid  me  compliments  on  my  boEiuty,  volunteered  to  eon- 
duct  me  home,  and  came  with  me  here." 

The  Arab  thought  that  his  daughter  had  gone  mad. 

"Impossible!"  he  exclaimed,  mdignantly ;  "would  you  try  to  make  me  be- 
lieve that  a  lion  was  capable  of  such  politeness  ?" 

"  CJome  to  the  door  of  your  tent  and  you  will  see  him  where  I  left  him,  or 
making  his  way  back  to  the  mountains." 

"Stop  till  I  get  mv  pin." 

"What  for?*^  said  the  haujjhty  damsel,  "are  you  not  with  me  !" 

And  taking  her  father  by  his  burnouse  she  drew  him  to  the  tent  do(H'.^  But 
the  lion  was  no  longer  where  she  had  left  it.  Nor  could  she  see  anythmg  in 
the  direction  b^  which  he  had  come. 

"  Pooh  !"  said  the  Arab,  on  re-entering  his  tent,  "  you  have  had  a  bad  dream." 

"Father,  I  swear  to  you  I  have  him  yet  before  my  eyes.    A  snlendid  mane, 

yellow  eves,  glittering  like  gold,  and  teeth  of  ivory,  only *'    liie  yomng  girl 

nesitatea. 

"  Only  what  P"  asked  the  Arab. 

"  Only,"  she  replied,  whispering,  "he  has  a  carnivorous  breath." 

No  sooner  had  she  said  these  words  than  a  loud  roar  was  heard  behind  the 
tent,  then  another  at  a  distance  of  about  five  hundred  paces,  and  then  a  third 
about  half  a  mile  off.    Tet  there  had  been  scaroeW  a  minute  between  eadi  roar. 

It  was  evident  that  the  lion,  being  desirous  of  hearing  what  the  joong  gid 
said  of  him,  had  made  a  circuit  to  come  and  listen  behind  the  canvas  of  the  tent» 
and  not  having  heard  that  which  was  agreeable  to  him,  he  had  gone  away  terribly 
mortified  and  m  a  most  tremendous  passion. 

A  month  elapsed  without  the  young  girl  thinkingany  more  of  the  lion,  except 
it  was  to  relate  her  adventure  to  her  companions,  ^ut  at  the  expiration  of  thai 
time  she  went  to  the  same  place  with  her  hatchet  to  cut  wood.  The  wood  was 
Cttt^  and  she  had  tied  it  in  a  bundle,  when  she  heard  a  slight  noise  beiund  her, 
and  she  turned  round.  The  Uon  was  contemplating  her  from  a  distance  of 
barely  four  yards. 

"  Good  day,  Aissa,"  he  said,  in  a  dry  tone. 

"  Good  dav,  my  lord,"  reolied  Aissa,  her  voice  trembling  a  little,  for  she  re- 
membered what  she  had  saia  of  her  protector,  and  she  seemed  still  to  hear  the 
three  terrible  roars  which  had  followed  upon  it.  "  Good  day,  my  brd.  Can  I 
do  anvthing  that  will  be  a^eable  to  your" 

"  I  ou  can  do  me  a  service." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  CJome  near  me."  Aissa  moved  up,  but  with  considerable  trepidation.  "  Now 
rabe  jour  hatchet."  The  young  girl  obeyed.  "Now  strike  me  on  the  head 
with  it." 

"  Ob,  my  lord !  you  do  not  mean  it  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  most  certainly  do.    Strike !" 

"But,  my  lord " 

"  Strike,  1  pray  you." 

"Hard  or  softly?" 

"  As  hard  as  you  can." 

"But  I  shall  hurt  you." 

"No  matter." 

"You  wish  it?" 

"I  wish  it." 

The  young  girl  struck  boldly,  and  the  hatchet  left  a  bloody  line  between  tlie 
lion's  two  eyes.  It  is  from  that  time  that  lions  have  that  fuirow,  which  is  more 
particularly  visible  when  they  frown. 
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" Thank  yon,  Aissa,*'  said  the  lion;  and  in  three  leaps  he  disappeared  in  the 
wood. 

"  Oh !"  said  the  young  girl«  a  little  annoyed  in  her  torn,  "  he  will  not  conduct 
me  back  to-day." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  story  of  this  second  rencontre  excited  as  much 
interest  as  the  first;  but,  however  learned  the  commentaries  of  the  most  skilful 
talebs  of  the  douair  were,  the  intentions  of  the  lion  remained  mysterious  and 
hidden  to  the  most  penetratingminds. 

Another  month  elapsed.  The  young  girl  went  back  to  the  forest.  But 
scarcely  had  she  begun  to  cut  the  wood  when  a  bush  opened  before  her  and  the 
lion  came  forth  out  of  it,  no  bnger  civil  as  he  was  the  first  time,  nor  even 
meUncholy  as  he  was  the  second,  but  gloomy  and  almost  threatening. 

The  young  girl  felt  an  inclination  to  run  away,  but  the  lion's  look  nailed  her 
feet  to  the  around.  It  was  he  that  approached  her;  she  would  have  feJlen  to 
the  ground  if  she  had  attempted  to  take  a  step. 

"Look  at  my  forehead,"  said  the  lion. 

"  My  lord  must  remember  that  it  was  he  who  ordered  me  to  strike." 

"Yes ;  and  I  thanked  vou.  It  is  not  of  that  I  came  to  speak  to  you.  It  is 
to  ask  you  to  look  at  it." 

"I  am  locking  at  it." 

"  How  is  it  going  on  P" 

"Marvellously  well,  my  lord ;  it  is  almost  healed." 

"That  shows,  Aissa,"  said  the  lion,  "  that  wounds  inflicted  on  the  bodj^  are 
very  different  from  those  that  are  inflicted  on  pride :  the  first  heal  after  a  tune ; 
the  others,  never." 

This  philosophical  axiom  was  followed  by  a  sharp  and  painfiil  ay,  and  then 
nothing  further  was  heard. 

Three  days  afterwards,  Aissa's  father,  beatinff  the  forest  to  discover  some 
traces  of  his  daughter,  found  the  hatchet  with  which  she  used  to  cut  wood  near 
a  large  pool  of  bK>od. 

But  of  Aissa,  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  ever  heard  anything  more. 

The  Arab  had  just  finished  his  legend  when  the  load  roftr  of  a  lion 
shook  the  nerves  more  or  less  of  all  the  auditors.  M.  Jules  Gerard  seiied 
his  Devismes  and  his  Due  d'Anmale — he  names  his  rifles  from  the  donors 
or  manufieictturers — and  issued  forth  from  the  tent  The  lion  was  a  little 
more  than  a  mile's  off.  It  must,  he  opined,  be  the  one  he  had  been 
80  long  in  search  of.  He  had  ceased  to  roar,  but  still  they  made  towards 
him.  At  half  a  mile's  distance  they  fell  in  with  a  crowd  of  Arabs  and 
dogs.  The  lion  had  broken  into  their  douair  and  carried  off  a  sheep.  He 
was  now  eating  his  dinner,  hence  the  sudden  cessation  of  his  roars.  This 
was  not  a  propitious  moment  to  attack  him ;  lions  do  not  like  to  be  dis- 
turbed at  their  meals,  so  M.  Gerard  contented  himself  with  bidding  the 
Arabs  follow  his  tracks,  always  easy  to  mark  out  when  he  has  carried  off 
a  sheep,  and  he  returned  to  his  tent. 

There  is  a  tradition  concerning  this,  peculiarly  in  the  matter  of  lion 
and  sheep,  which  deserves  to  be  recorded : 

One  day  a  lion  was  talking  with  the  marabut,  Sidi  Moussa.  If  the  lion  Ib  the 
most  jMwerful  of  animab,  the  marabut  was  the  most  holy  of  dervishes.  Man 
and  animal  conversed,  therefore,  on  a  par. 

"You  are  very  strong,"  said  the  marabut  to  the  lion. 

"  Yes,  very  strong." 

"  What  IB  the  measure  of  your  strength  ?" 

"That  of  forty  horses." 

"  Then  vou  can  take  an  ox,  throw  it  over  your  shoulder,  and  carry  it  away  ?" 
inquired  the  marabut. 
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"With  the  help  of  God,  I  en,"  replied  the  lion. 

"  And  a  horse  likewise  P" 

''With  the  help  of  God  I  can  do  with  a  horse  as  I  do  with  an  ox.*' 

«  And  a  sheep?" 

The  lion  langhed.    ""  I  shonld  think  so  indeed !"  said  he. 

Bat  at  the  £st  sheep  that  he  tried  to  carry  off  the  lion  was  much  surprised  to 
find  that  he  oonld  not  throw  it  OTer  his  shoulder,  as  he  did  with  many  animals 
that  were  much  heavier,  and  that  he  was  obli^d  to  drag  it  along  the  ground. 

This  oame  from  l^e  circumstance,  that  in  his  pride  he  had  forgotten  to  aaj,  in 
leferenoe  to  sheep,  wtioh  appeared  too  small  game  to  be  worthy  of  notioe,  what 
he  had  said  of  the  ox  and  tne  horse — "  with  the  help  of  God !" 

M.  Gerard  had  not  been  long  back  in  his  tent  before  the  owner  of  the 
sheep  arrived  out  of  breath.  He  had  followed  the  traces  and  asoertaioed 
proximatively  the  position  of  the  lion.  It  was  agreed  th^  the  hunt 
should  take  place  the  first  thing  next  momiog.  At  break  of  day  aeoord- 
uigly»  two  vigorous  middle-aged  Arabs,  Billraasen  and  Amar  Ben  Sarah 
by  name^  were  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  aud  to  ascertain  the  immediate 
whereabouts  of  the  animal.  This  they  after  some  difficulties  suoeeeded  in 
doing,  and  having  brought  in  their  reports  to  the  lion-killer  he  went  forth 
a  few  minutes  before  sunset. 

It  is  the  time  when  the  Arabs,  if  they  have  a  lion  in  their  neighbourhood, 
invsfiably  keep  to  their  tents.  From  sunset  to  dawn,  an  Arab,  who  has  heard 
the  roar  of  a  Lon,  has  a  great  repugnance  to  nutting  a  foot  out  of  doors.  It 
is,  on  the  oontrary,  the  time  that  I  prefer,  for  tnis  very  reascm,  that  it  is  that  at 
which  the  lion  awakes  and  begins  to  move  about  in  search  of  prey. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  spot  indicated  by  Amar  Ben  Sarah,  I  had  sAll  about  a 
^porter  of  an  hour's  daylight  to  enable  me  t^  examine  the  landscape.  I  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  ravine  in  the  Aur^  mountains ;  both  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  as  well  as  1i»  bottom  of  the  ravine,  were  dothed  with  wood — j^nes, 
firs,  and  ever^^reen  oaks.  Naked  rocks,  still  buminff  with  the  heat  of  day,  rose 
up  above  this  mass  of  verdure  like  the  bones  of  a  great  giant  imperfectly 
buried. 

We  advanoed  into  the  ravine,  Ben-Sarah  acting  as  guide.  The  latter  dramd 
an  unfortunate  goat  along  with  him,  whioh  was  intended  as  a  bait  for  the  lion, 
and  whidi  made  all  kinds  of  difficulties  about  aocomoanying  us. 

At  a  distance  of  about  fifty  paces  from  the  lair  niere  was  a  little  dade.  I 
selected  it,  as  in  a  duel  one  selects  the  place  where  the  combat  is  to  oe  given. 
Amar  cut  down  a  small  tree,  stuck  it  mto  the  centre  of  the  glade,  ana  then 
fastened  the  goat  to  it,  leaving  about  a  yard  and  a  half  of  rope. 

Whilst  Amar  Ben^Sarah  was  doing  this  we  heard  a  prolonged  gape  at  about 
fifty  yards'  distance.  It  was  the  Hon,  which,  only  half  arousecC  io<»ed  at  us  and 
gvpedaway. 

The  cries  of  the  soat  had  awakened  him.  Otherwise  he  lay  quietiy  enough 
at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  passing  his  gory  tongue  over  his  thick  lij^.  He  was  mag- 
nifieent  in  his  calm  contempt  for  us. 

I  hastened  to  send  away  my  men — ^who  were  not  sorry  for  being  dismissed — 
and  who  took  up  a  station  at  a  distance  of  about  two  or  three  hundred  paces 
behind  me.  Amida  alone  insisted  upon  keeping  me  company.  I  then,  examitted 
tiie  locality  closelv. 

I  was  separated  from  the  lion  by  a  ravine.  The  ghide  was  about  ferfy-five 
paces  in  circumference,  and  consequently  about  fifteen  in  diameter.  It  nmained 
to  select  a  position.  I  placed  myself  on  the  fringe  of  the  wood,  keepii^  the 
goat  between  me  and  the  lion,  which  was  about  sixty  paces  off. 

Whilst  I  was  making  these  little  arrangements  the  lion  disappeared;  there 
was,  therefore,  no  time  to  lose  in  preparing  to  receive  him,  as  he  mkht  be  upon 
me  in  a  moment.    An  oak  presented  me  with  what  I  always  aearoh  nc  in.  Buoh  a 
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i  residng-plaoe.    I  cot  off  such  branches  as  might  impede  my  aght  or 
m J  B3K)vements,  and  sat  down  at  its  foot. 

Scarcely  had  I  done  so  when  I  perceivedy  by  the  anxiety  of  the  goat,  that 
something  was  taking  plaee.  The  goat  was  dragging  the  rope  widi  its  whole 
stieiigth  m  my  direotion,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  looking  the  opponte 
way. 

I  then,  knew  ihg^  the  Uon  had  made  a  circuit  to  get  into  the  ravine,  and  that 
be  was  nearing  as,  favoured  by  the  slope.  Nor  was  I  wrong.  In  a  few  minutes 
I  perceived  its  monstrous  head  peeping  over  the  bank,  soon  foUowed  by  bis 
ediOBlderB,  and  then  by  his  whole  body.  He  advanced  slowly,  his  eyes  sleepy. 
A  lion  is  indeed  a  sleepy,  idle  beast.  He  was  now  seyen  paces  fin>m  the  goat 
and  fifteen  from  me. 

I  had  remained  seated,  keeping  my  rifle  on  him.  Once  haying  had  time  to 
take  aim  between  the  two  eyes,  my  nn^  pressed  upon  the  trimr,  and  I  was 
about  to  pull.  Had  I  yieldea  to  the  wishTmij^,  in  all  probabuity,  have  sanred 
a  maoi's  Me.  But  seeing  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  animal  to  attack  mcL 
I  waited  in  indulgence  of  that  terrible  voluptuousness  which  is  only  to  be  found 
in  the  presence  of  danger  and  in  the  sense  of  braving  it. 

Besides,  I  have  another  object  in  view  in  prolcnging  these  strange  tem- 
ponsings :  it  is  to  study  the  ammal,  to  make  a  step  farther  in  the  know&dge  of 
its  manners,  for  a  single  additional  discovery  in  the  character  of  sndi  an  adverw 
sary  is  one  chance  the  less  of  being  eaten  up  by  him. 

f'or  ten  long  minutes  I  gave  myself  up  to  the  ei^oyment  of  a  t^te-M;dte  such 
aa  few  men  can  boast  of.  This  was  all  the  more  p^mitted  to  me,  as  it  was  now 
nearly  two  years  since  I  had  found  mvself  face  to  face  with  &  lion,  and  this  was 
one  of  the  finest,  the  strongest,  and  the  most  majestic  that  I  had  seen. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  ten  minutes  he  crouched  down,  crossed  his  legs,  and, 
stretching  %ut  his  head,  made  a  kind  of  pillow  of  them  for  his  nedc.  Jms  eve 
was  fixed  on  me,  and  never  for  a  moment  did  he  lose  sight  of  my  eyes ;  he 
seemed  wondronsly  puzzled  to  think  what  that  man  could  come  to  do  in  his 
kimdom,  and  who  seemed  not  to  recognise  his  sovereignly. 

iive  minutes  laore  eliq>8ed ;  in  the  position  that  he  then  lay  nothing  would 
haye  been  more  easy  for  me  than  to  kill  him.  Suddenly  he  rose  up,  as  ifpushed 
by  a  spring,  and  began  to  agitate  himself,  making  one  step  in  advance  and  then 
another  \mxky  taming  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  all  the  time  wagging^  his 
tail  like  a  cat  that  is  getting  angry.  No  doubt  he  did  not  understand  the 
presence  of  a  cord,  a  ^oat,  and  a  man ;  his  intelligence  did  not  suffice  to  explain 
sndi  a  mystical  oombmation.  Only  his  instinct  told  him  that  there  was  a  trap 
kadfor  Imn. 

In  the  mean  time  I  remained  seated,  my  rifle  up  to  my  shoulder;  my  filler  on 
the  trigg^,  following  the  animal  in  all  its  moticms.  One  spring  on  his  part,  and 
I  was  under  his  claws.  Eyery  moment  his  irritation  increased,  and  it  begnn 
eycK  to  affoot  me ;  his  tail  swept  his  sides,  his  motions  became  more  rapid,  his 
ejm  flamed  with  ire.    It  would  have  been  suicide  to  hesitate  any  longer. 

I  took  advantage  of  a  moment  when  he  presented  his  left  side  towards  me ; 
I  aimed  behind  the  shoulder-blade,  and  fired.  The  lion  riurank  under  the  blow, 
roared  with  oain,  and  curved  round  as  if  to  bite  the  wound,  but  he  did  not  £aU. 
Three  seconos  had  barely  elapsed  before  I  fired  my  second  ^ot  Then,  without 
looking — ^for  I  was  quite  sure  of  having  hit  him — I  threw  down  my  rifle,  to  take 
mp  another  near  me  ready  loaded  and  cocked. 

But  when  I  turned  round  towards  the  lion,  the  butt-end  up  to  my  shoulder, 
the  lion  was  g<me.  I  remained  motionless,  dreading  a  surprise,  and  looking  on 
ail  sides. 

I  then  heard  the  lion  roar.    He  had  gone  down  into  the  ravine.    Twice 

he  roared  again,  each  time  at  a  greater  distuioe.    He  was  going  back  to  his  lair. 

I  waited  a  few  minutes  longer,  perhaps  it  was  only  a  few  seconds— one  is  a  bad 

judge  of  time  under  such  drcumstances.    Then  hearing  nothing  fnrtherv  I  rose 

up  and  went  to  visit  tl^  spot  where  the  animal  had  received  my  two  shots.  The 
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goat  had  lain  down  and  gasped  with  terror.  It  was  easy  to  see  farUier  thai  tiie 
Hon  had  been  stmek  by  both  balls,  and  that  both  had  gone  right  thiougii  its 
body.    There  were  two  jets  of  blood  on  each  side. 

iSyery  sportsman  knows  that  an  animal  bears  np  better  when  he  it  tkns 
]Httoed  from  side  to  side,  than  when  the  ball,  remaining  in  the  body,  gires  rise 
to  internal  hemorrhage.  I  followed  his  traces ;  they  were  eaay  to  find.  Tka 
road  tiiat  he  had  taken  was  spotted  with  blood.  The  branches  ot  the  ahrabs  and 
plants  by  which  he  had  passed  were  also  stained  with  blood.  As  I  hadtiioiigbl^ 
the  Hon  bad  gone  to  his  lair. 

At  this  moment  I  saw  appear  over  the  ravine  the  heads  of  Amida,  Belkasaem, 
and  Amar  Ben  Sarah.  They  approached  cantionsly,  not  knowing  if  I  was  aHve 
or  dead,  and  in  readiness  to  fiie.  Seeing  me  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine^  they 
shouted  in  token  of  gladness,  and  ran  up  to  me. 

They  insisted  npon  at  once  following  up  the  Hon :  the  quantity  of  blood  ahed 
made  them  exagserate  the  g^vity  of  tne  wounds.  But  I  kept  them  bacL  In 
my  opinion  the  lion  was  grievoimy,  pertiaps  mortaUy  wounded,  but  ^  heart 
had  not  been  struck.  The  Hon  must  stiU  have  strwcigth,  its  agony  would  be 
terrible. 

During  the  suspense,  eight  or  ten  Arabs  joined  us  from  the  douair,  armed 
with  guns.  Th^  had  heard  my  two  shots,  and  came,  like  Amida,  Belkassem, 
and  i^ar  Ben  wah,  to  know  what  had  happened.  That  which  had  ooenrred 
was  written  for  them,  as  for  us,  on  the  soil. 

Their  unanimous  exclamation  was,  "  He  must  be  foHowed  up." 

But  I  stopped  them,  pointing  out  the  danger  of  such  a  proceeding.  It  had, 
however,  no  effect. 

Bemain  there,  they  said,  and  we  wiU  bring  him  to  you  dead. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  stated  that  the  lion  was  aHve,  aod  that  br  his  roar  he 
was  still  fuU  of  strength ;  they  persisted  in  going  into  the  wood.    ^ 

I  made  a  last  effort  to  prevent  them  goin^  further ;  I  was  convinced  that  if 
we  waited  tiU  the  next  day  we  should  find  lum  dead,  whibt,  on  the  oontniy,  if 
we  followed  him  up  now,  we  should  ffo  and  throw  ourselves,  at  the  distance  of 
some  hundred  paces,  in  contact  with  his  anger  and  pain-— uid  every  one  knew 
what  the  result  would  be. 

But  no  advice  had  any  effect  on  their  obstinacy.    So  when  I  saw  that  they- 
were  resolved  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  Hon  without  me,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go 
with  them. 

Only  I  made  my  arrangements.  I  reloaded  my  Devismes,  which  I  kept  in 
»y  own  hands;  I  gave  my  Lepage  to  Ben  Sarah,  and  my  Due  d'Aumate  to 
Amida.  It  is,  after  my  Devismes,  the  rifle  that  I  prefer— it  has  killed  thirteea 
Hons — and  I  entered  into  the  wood  on  the  traces  ot  the  Hon.  It  was  now  dark. 
The  wood  was  dense,  thick,  entangled ;  we  had  to  advance  step  by  sten.  My 
three  Arabs  foUowed  me ;  behind  my  three  Arabs  came  the  men  of  the  aonair. 

We  got  over  some  forty  or  fifty  paces  in  this  way,  but  with  great  diffiool^r* 
and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time.  By  that  time  it  was  almost  quite  daci, 
and  we  could  no  longer  discern  the  tracks. 

There  was  a  glade  at  a  dosen  paces'  distance,  and  we  aU  made  to  it  to  take 
breath  and  look  around  us. 

Whilst  we  were  scattered  about  the  glade,  seeking  for  the  tracks  that  weit 
lost  in  the  dim  light,  either  by  accident  or  carelessness  a  gun  went  off. 

At  the  same  moment  a  terrible  roar  burst  forth,  and  the  Hon  tumbled  down 
into  the  midst  of  us,  HteraUy  as  if  he  had  fallen  from  the  skies. 

For  a  moment  the  panic  was  fri^tful.  AU  the  guns  except  mine  went  off  at 
once,  and  it  is  a  miracle  that  we  did  not  kiU  one  another.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  not  a  baU  struck  the  Hon. 

As  to  myself,  this  is  what  I  saw  amidst  the  fire  and  smoke :  aU  the  Arabs 
gathered  round  me,  with  the  exception  of  Amar  Ben  Sarah. 

Then  suddenly  I  heard  at  a  distance  of  some  fifteen  paces^  on  the  otbar  side 
of  the  glade,  a  scream,  a  terrible  scream,  the  scream  of  aeath ! 
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I  rasbed  towards  the  scream  through  the  darkness,  rendered  still  more  dense 
by  the  smoke.  Such  was  its  density,  that  I  could  neither  see  man  nor  lion,  till 
I  came  in  contact  with  them. 

Man  and  lion  formed  a  shapeless,  hideous  mass. 

The  man  was  under  the  lion,  who  was  tearing  his  thighs  with  his  hind-daws, 
whilst  the  whole  of  his  head  was  buried  in  his  mouth. 

I  felt  faint  for  a  moment,  my  legs  trembled  beneath  me,  I  was  nearly  falling. 
But  the  weakness  only  lasted  a  second. 

The  lion  felt  the  oarrel  of  my  rifle,  and  cast  a  side  look  with  a  threatening 
expression  at  me. 

Should  I  fire  at  the  head  of  the  lion  ?  should  I  fire  at  its  shoulder  P 

If  I  fired  at  the  head,  I  might  kill  the  man.    I  fired  at  the  shoulder. 

All  this  did  not  occupy  a  second  of  time.  And  then  all  was  lost  in  fire  and 
smoke. 

I  waited  a  moment.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  what  passed  through  my 
mind  during  that  second  of  anxiety. 

At  last  i  could  see.  The  lion  had  let  the  man  go.  The  man  had  fallen  like 
a  mass.    Was  he  dead  or  living  ?    That  it  was  impossible  to  say. 

The  lion  was  leaning  against  a  tree,  the  same  that  supported  the  man,  and  it 
was  evident  that  he  had  to  depend  upon  the  tree,  whicn  was  not  larger  round 
than  a  man's  leg,  for  his  sole  support. 

The  tree  gave  way  gradually,  cracked,  and  then  broke,  and  the  lion  fell  down 
on  the  ground  beside  the  man. 

I  then  pulled  the  second  trigger,  the  capsule  failed.  What  would  have  hap- 
pened to  me,  if  this  second  capsule  had  been  the  first  ? 

Luckily,  die  lion  was  dead. 

We  precipitated  ourselves  on  the  man,  he  had  fainted ;  but  on  being  touched, 
he  rqzained  nis  senses. 

"Take  me  away !"  he  exdaimed — "take  me  away !" 

It  was  in  vain  that  we  told  him  that  the  lion  was  dead,  he  did  not  hear  us. 

The  Arabs  say  that  every  man  who  has  inhaled  a  lion's  breath  goes  mad. 

Amar  Ben  Sa^ah  was  mad. 

I  began  by  examining  the  wounds  as  well  as  I  could  by  the  light  of  a  bundle 
of  dry  sticks,  to  which  we  hastened  to  set  fire. 

The  sides  of  the  sufferer's  body  were  horribly  torn ;  he  had  been  fearfully 
bitten  in  the  flanks.  His  head  also  bore  the  marks  of  the  animal's  teeth,  ft 
was  manifest  that  he  was  a  lost  man. 

We  laid  him  upon  a  litter  made  with  our  guns,  and  we  carried  him  away  from 
the  scene  of  the  disaster.  Three  days  afterwards,  I  left  the  country ;  he  was 
stfll  aHve,  but  without  hope.  A  letter  from  the  Kaid  informed  me  eig^t  days 
afterwards  that  Amar  Ben  Sarah  was  dead. 

The  inconnstency  between  the  two  legends,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  is  manifest.  There  is  nothmg  in  the  strange  record  of  the 
relatioDs  of  the  fair  Aissa  with  a  lion,  or  in  the  subsequent  tragic  fate  of 
that  mifortnnate  damsel,  that  bears  out  what  we  are  subsequentlv  told  is 
the  received  tradition  among  the  Arabs,  of  the  influence  of  tne  lion's 
breath.  Any  one  intimate  with  the  peculiarity  of  the  Arab  mind  will 
feel  that  the  allusion  is  simply  a  figurative  one.  It  intimates  that  per- 
sons who  are  thrown  into  such  close  contact  with  that  fierce  animal  as  is 
implied  by  coming  vnthin  the  sphere  of  its  breath,  are  so  overcome  by 
terror  or  rascinated  by  fear  as  virtually  to  lose  their  senses ;  just  as  they 
say,  the  wounds  received  from  a  lion  are  fatal ;  meaning  thereby,  that 
they  are  of  such  a  serious  character  that  a  person  seldom  recovers  from 
them.  The  poetical  and  figurative  language  of  the  Arabs  delights  in 
extremes,  but  it  is  quite  understood  among  themselves  that  it  is  not 
always  meant  to  oonrey  all  that  it  seems  to  imply. 
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Death  as  Best:— Excerpts  from  Shaesfearb,  Tenntsok,  Camlylx,  Mse. 
Jakbsoh,  Blahcw)  White,  Sir  Bulwee  Lttton,  B.  W.  Froctee,  B^eaegeb, 
&C. — LoBB  Clarendon  in  Exile— Loed  Salisburt  '^  moritueits" — Philip 
VAN  Arteteldb— Shbllet's  ** Beatrice** — "Clarissa  BLaelowe" — Moitt- 
oomert's  "(Sheave" — C.  Nodier — Fontanes — Louis  XVI. — CoNDHianu> 
Cells  in  the  Beige  op  Terror— Burns — ^Thb  Bbidoe  of  &ohs — ^The  SoMa 
OF  THE  Shirt— St.  Simeon  Sttliteb— Wordsworth's  *^  Forsaeen  Ln>Lur 
Woman,"  and  "  SoLxrAST" — Heihbioh  Heinb — ^Btron  in  an  Italiah  Gems- 
TERT— Southet's  LETTERS— Old  Age  LONODia  FOE  Bbfosb— Moisnua  m 

THE  TOWEE— EXXEACTS  FBOM  B^RANOER,  ChAUCBR,  R.  GrHBN,  TaWTKiR,  MaS. 

Jameson,  Cabanis,  Young,  Douglas  Jeerold,  John  Galt. 

It  not  diort  pftyne  irsll  borne,  that  brings  long  ease, 
And  \tjeB  tbe  soule  to  sleepe  in  quiet  grave? 
Sleepe  after  toyle,  port  after  stormie  seas, 
Ease  after  wine,  deathe  after  life,  does  greatly  please. 

Spenser:  Faerie  Qmem,  Lc.xst.xL 

How  glad  wooM  lay  me  down 
As  inmy  mother's  lap!    There  I  should  rest 
And  sle^  secure. 

Milton:  J^midm  Zoet,  Ek,  X 

Et  maintenant  qu'elle  [la  mort]  approche,  je  la  toIs  Yenir  sans  eflhn.    Qui 
s'endort  dans  le  sem  d'un  p^re  n'eat  pas  en  souci  du  r^eiL 

BousSEAU:  J«{w,YL  11. 

The  sonraw-laden  lays  himself  with  galled  back,  into  the  earth,  to  sleep  till  a 
fairer  morning. 

Jean  Paul  RiORrBE:  SiebeiUias, 

Best!  rest!^Ah,  the  ever-agitated  bosom  of  man  it  is  sleep  alone  can  calm; 
earthly  sleep,  or  that  other.  .  .  . 

fosM:  Meapentr. 
At  times  I  feel  the  want  to  die,  as  the  wakeftU  ibel  the  want  to  sleep. 

Mmb.  du  I>rffand. 
We  may  at  least  feel  assured  that  there  is  one  tranquil  ndley  where  we  cannot 
&il  to  find  repose— eyen  the  grare.    In  every  misfortune  of  life,  wh^  hnman 
succour  could  nave  been  of  no  avail,  this  hat  been  my  consolation. 

Aug.  La  Fontaine  :  Fami^  Picturm,  ch.  Iv. 
There  is  a  cahn  fbr  those  who  weep, 
A  rest  fbr  weary  pilgrims  fbund. 
They  softly  lie  and  sweetly  sleep 

Low  in  the  ground. 

The  storm  that  wrecks  the  winter  sky 
No  more  disturbs  their  deep  repose. 
Than  summer  evening's  latest  sigh 

That  shuts  the  rose. 

James  MoNTOOMEKr :  The  €nm. 
Sleep  till  the  end,  true  soul  and  sweet. 

Nothing  comes  to  thee  new  or  strange. 
Sleep  ftiU  of  rest  from  head  to  feet; 
Lie  still,  dry  dust,  secure  of  change. 

Tbnktson:  7h  J.  8. 

If  it  was  natural  in  men  to  recogfnise,  as  we  have  seen,  a  relation  of 
brotherhood  between  Death  and  Sleep,  so  was  it  natural  to  idantify  Aa 
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former  with  the  idea  of  rest,  to  hallow  it  with  the  aanotitiei  of  Teposa. 
The  grave  was  a  bed ;  the  last  long  home  a  quiet  lestinguplaee.  ^'Theve 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling ;  and  there  the  wearj  he  at  Test  l^iere 
the  prisoners  rest  together ;  mey  hear  not  the  roiee  of  the  oppressor. 
The  small  and  great  are  there ;  and  the  servant  is  £ree  from  his  master. 

Duncan  is  in  his  grave, 

is  the  reflection  of  Duncan's  murderer, 

After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well ; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst ;  nor  steel,  nor  poison, 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  notkiag 
Can  touch  him  further ! 

It  is  in  the  same  strain  as  the  sylvan  brothers'  dirge  in  *^  Cymbeline :" 
"  Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun,  nor  the  furious  winter's  rages  f  or 
Tennyson's  bitter-sweet — 

Now  is  done  thy  long  day's  work ; 
Fold  thy  palms  across  thy  breast. 
Fold  thme  arms,  turn  to  thy  rest. 
Let  them  rave. 

Thee  nor  carketh  care  nor  slander ; 
Nothing  but  the  small  cold  worm 
Fretteth  thine  enshrouded  form. 
Let  them  rave. 

'<  O  ye  loved  ones,"  exclaims  Teufelsdrockh,  *'  that  already  sleep  in  the 
noiseless  Bed  of  Rest,  whom  in  life  I  eoold  only  weep  for  and  never  help ; 
and  ye  who,  wide-scattered,  still  toil  lonely  in  the  monster-bearing  Desert^ 
dyeing  the  flinty  ground  with  your  blood — yet  a  little  while,  and  we  shall 
all  meet  these,  and  our  Motner's  bosom  will  screen  us  all ;  and  Oppres- 
sion's harness,  and  Sorrow's  fire-whip,  and  all  the  Gehenna  Baili£&  that 
patrol  and  inhabit  ever-vexed  Time,  cannot  thenceforth  harm  us  any 
more !"  Elsewhere  Carlyle  speaks  of  Bums  as  passing,  '^  not  sofUy,  yet 
speedily,  into  that  still  country,  where  the  hailstorms  and  fire-showers 
do  not  reach,  and  the  heaviest-laden  wayfarer  at  length  lays  down  his 
load."  And  elsewhere  again,  he  says  of  Hartmann  Schopper— the  Latin 
translator  of  Reynard  the  Fox — that  he  '^  hud  his  wearied  back  one  day 
in  a  most  still  bed,  where  the  blanket  of  the  Night  softly  enwrapped  him 
and  his  woes."  Of  the  unhappy  Bran  well  Bronte,  dead,  '^  afier  twenty 
minutes'  struggle,"  his  sister  Charlotte  writes :  "  A  deep  conviction  that 
he  rests  at  last — rests  well  af^r  his  brief,  erring,  suffering,  feverish  life 
— fills  and  quiets  my  mind  now."  Some  three  months  later  she  had  to 
record  the  death,  too,  ^*  after  a  hard,  short  conflict,"  of  her  sister  Emily : 
"  Yes,  there  is  no  Emily  in  time  or  on  earth  now.  Yesterday  we  put  her 
poor,  wasted,  mortal  frame  quietly  und^  the  church  pavement.  We  are 
very  calm  at  present.  Why  should  we  be  otherwise  r  .  .  .  We  feel  she 
is  at  peace.  No  need  now  to  isremble  for  the  hard  frost  and  the  keen 
wind:  Emily  does  not  feel  them."  Nor  for  thee,  "Currer  Bell;"  no 
need  now,  Charlotte  Bront^,  for  thee. 

Of  course,  objections  have  occurred  to  the  thoughtful,  when  meditating 
on  the  notion  of  absolute  repose.  If  we  pray,  "  O  teach  us  where  and 
what  is  peace!"  would  not  the  answer  be,  Mrs.  Jameson  adcs,  ''In  the 
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Kre  je  shall  have  it — ^not  before?^  Tet  is  it  not  strange,  she  adds, 
b  those  who  believe  most  absolutely  in  an  after-life,  jet  think  of  the 
grave  as  peace?  '<  Now,  if  we  carry  this  life  with  us — and  what  other 
life  can  we  carry  with  us,  unless  we  cease  to  be  ourselves — how  shall  there 
be  peace?"  In  another  place  she  quotes  the  too  characteristic  words  of 
Blanco  White:  '^  I  am  averse  to  too  much  activity  of  the  imagination  on 
the  future  life.  I  hope  to  die  full  of  confidence  that  no  evil  awaits  me  ; 
but  any  picture  of  a  future  life  distresses  me.  I  feel  as  if  an  eternity  of 
existence  were  already  an  insupportable  burden  on  my  soul:"  A  confes- 
sion in  which  Mrs.  Jameson  justly  recognises  that  lassitude  of  the  soul 
and  sickness  of  the  heart  which  '*  asks  not  happiness,  but  longs  fer  resf 
Differently  constituted  natures,  on  the  other  hand,  delight  to  thiok,  with 
John  ArdtDorth^  in  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton's  romance,  that  what  we  call 
Eternity  may  be  but  an  endless  series  of  those  transitions,  wVucH  men 
call  ^'  deaths,"  abandonments  of  home  after  home,  ever  to  fairer  scenes 
and  loftier  heights ;  that,  age  after  age,  the  spirit,  that  glorious  Nomad, 
may  shift  its  tent,  feted  not  t6  rest  in  the  dull  el^num  of  the  heathen, 
but  carrying  with  it  evermore  its  elements — Activity  and  Desire.  **  Why 
should  the  soul  ever  repose?  God,  its  Principle,  reposes  never."  But 
no  obstinate  questionings  of  thb  kind  avail  to  erase  that  idea  of  repose 
which  universal  man  attaches  to  death.  Right  or  wrong,  reasonably  or 
unreasonably,  we  aU,  in  some  moods,  and  at  some  crisis  in  this  chequered 
life,  connect  the  grave  with  the  thought  of  repose. 

The  gods  who  give  us  life, 
Qive  OS  death  also.^Both  are  «>od : — ^Wluit  better 
After  tempestuous  hours,  than  deep  repose ! 

What  a  world  of  sighs  have  been  borne  heavenward  for  tins  final  rest, 
by  the  weary  and  wayworn  pilgrims  of  earth !  Now  it  is  a  young 
Prince  Arthur^  murmuring  amid  the  strife  of  tongues,  "  I  would  that  I 
were  low  laid  in  my  grave."  Now  it  is  a  sick  Kinff  of  Francty  telling 
Bertram  his  wish  he  '<  quickly  were  dissolvM  from  his  hive."  Now  it 
is  a  disgraced  Duchess  of  Gloster,  whose  <<joy  is — death;  death,  at 
whose  name  she  oft  hath  been  afeard,  because  she  wish'd  this  world's 
eternity,''  but  which  in  her  shame  and  sorrow  she  invokes  and  woos. 
Now  it  is  a  **  sire-bereft"  Udward  of  York,  to  whom  his  "  soul's  palace 
is  become  a  prison ;"  whence  his  prayer,  ^^  ah,  would  she  break  from 
hence !  that  tnis  my  body  might  in  tne  ground  be  closed  up  in  rest." 
Or  it  is  a  heart-sick  King  Henry,  in  the  same  dismal  play,  who  *^  would 
he  were  dead !  if  God's  good  wUl  were  so ;  for  what  is  in  thb  worid  but 
grief  and  woe  ?" 

Pour  qui  s'^puise  k  travailler 

La  mort  est  im  doux  oreiller, 

savs  B^ranger,  of  a  poor  man  worked  to  death.  It  is  like  what  Cole- 
ridge says,  very  finely,  of  the  "noble-hearted  Harlin,"  who  was  "  herself 
a  daugnter  of  calamity ;  one  who  from  year  to  year  must  lie  down  in 
weariness  and  rise  up  to  labour ;  for  whom  this  world  provides  no  other 
comfort  but  the  sleep  which  enables  them  to  forget  it ;  no  other  phy- 
sician but  death,  which  takes  them  out  of  it."  Weary  statesmeD  call 
death,  as  poets  do,  '^  sad  refuge  from  the  storms  of  Fate,"  and  sigh  for 
it,  as  the  haven  where  they  would  be.    The  great  Lord  Clarendon,  for 
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instanoe,  in  hii  dicgraoed  old  ag^e,  when  enmity  seemed  to  Aog  him,  eyen 
in  exile,  from  place  to  place :  **  so  that,"  in  his  own  words,  **  besides  the 
impossibility  of  preserving  the  peace  and  repose  of  his  mind  in  so 
gricTOus  a  £Bitigue,  and  continual  torture  of  his  body,  he  saw  no  hope 
of  rest  but  in  his  grave."  So  with  Robert  Cecil,  son  of  the  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, and  himself  "  unquestionably  the  greatest  minister  of  his  time**— - 
who,  dying  on  his  way  from  Bath,  worn  out  with  business,  observed  to 
Sir  WsJter  Cope :  ''  Eiase  and  pleasure  quake  to  hear  of  deatli ;  but  my 
life,  fiill  of  cares  and  miseries,  desireth  to  be  dissolved."  So  the  dramatic 
poet  makes  i%t&jp  van  Artevelde  say : 

I  wish  my  day's  work  over, — to  forget 
This  restless  world  and  slumber  like  a  babe ; 
For  I  am  veiy  tired— yea,  tired  at  hesrt. 

The  longing  of  life-weariness  for  unbroken  rest  is  expressed  in  one  of 
Mrs.  Jameson's  '^  poetical  fragments,"  most  musical,  most  melancholy) 
beginning — 

Take  me,  my  mother  Earth,  to  thy  cold  breast, 
And  fold  me  there  in  everlasting  rest. 
The  long  d&j  is  o'er ! 
I'm  weary,  I  would  sleep — 
But  deep,  deep. 
Never  to  waken  more  !— 

the  invocation  of  one  who  has  had  joy  and  sorrow,  who  has  proved  what 
life  could  give ;  has  loved  and  been  beloved ;  and  who  now,  sick  and 
heart-sore,  only  asks  to  sleep,  ^'  and  deep,  deep,  never  to  waken  more." 
If  Usdium  vita  may  thus  invoke  the  grave,  much  more  may  we  look  for 
passionate  invocations  frt>m  wronged  and  writhing  ynretcheduess.  From 
a  Beatrice  in  the  <*  Cenci,"  crying. 

Gome,  obscure  death. 
And  wind  me  in  thine  aU-embraoing  arms. 
Like  a  f&nd  mother,  hide  me  in  thy  bosom. 
And  rock  me  to  the  sleep  from  which  none  wake. 

From  a  Clarissa  Harlowe,  to  whom  '<  death  will  be  welcomer,''  she  pro- 
tests— and  she  never  speaks  at  random,  in  her  great  sorrow — ^  welcomer 
than  rest  to  the  most  wearied  traveller  that  ever  reached  his  journey's 
end."  ''Dieu  m'a  prot^g6e,"  says  the  dying  mother  of  JEuginie 
Grandeiy  **  en  me  &isant  envisager  avec  joie  le  terme  de  mes  mis^res." 
As  John  Clare  says,  '^  a  long  and  lingering  sleep  the  weaiy  craye." 
So  Montgomery : 

I  long  to  lay  this  nainful  head 

And  aching  heart  oeneath  the  soil. 

To  slumber  in  that  dreamless  bed 
Froifi  all  my  toiL 

For  misery  stole  me  at  my  birth. 

And  oast  me  helpless  on  the  wild : 

I  perish ;  O,  my  mother  earth, 

Take  home  thy  child! 

Charles  Nodier  would  fain  find  in  death  <<  quelque  sommttl  bien  long, 
d'un  long  r6ve  charm^  la  nuit  des  jours  pass&.^'    Fontanes,  bereaved 
YOL.  ZUIL  2  8 
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of  hk  btothar  and  his  parenti,  one  after  the  other,  invokef  mother  Earth, 
Uke  the  poet  of  the  <<  Graye,'' just  quoted— 

O  ma  mht,  k  ton  fils  daigne  ouTrir  on  asile ! 
Heurenx,  si  dans  ton  sein  donoement  je  m'endors  I 
Sons  la  tombe,  da  moins,  Tinfortiine  est  tranqnille. 

(The  recurrence  of  limilar  strains  in  Fontanes's  poems  has  prompted  a 
critic  to  ask — after  imputing  them  to  an  imitation  of  La  Fontaine  befgve 
his  converoon — '^  mab  depuis  quand  la  mortypour  le  chretien,  est-eOe  un 
doux  sommeil  et  le  cercueil  un  breiUer?^)  When  Louis  XVL  attended 
the  funeral  of  his  friend  Vergennes  in  1787,  he  said,  on  leaWng  the 
grave,  ^'  How  gladly  would  I  lay  me  down  to  rest  by  his  side !"  Yet  the 
curtain  had  not  risen  on  the  first  act  of  the  tragedy  then — ^the  tragedy, 
we  mean,  of  what  Shakspeare  would  have  called  The  Life  and  Death  of 
king  Louis  the  SixteentL  Six  years  later  there  would  be  pnson  walk 
in  Paris  covered  with  inscriptions  like  this :  ^'  In  a  hundred  and  iixaij 
minutes  I  shall  have  ceased  to  exist;  I  shall  have  tasted  of  death :  bleaaed 
be  the  stroke,  it  is  the. mother  of  repose.**  Or  this :  ^  In  a  few  minutes 
I  shall  be  in  nonentity  :  I  am  wearied  of  the  world :  oh,  for  the  sleep 
of  death !"  To  such  a  degree,  says  one  historian  of  the  Revolution,  did 
the  torture  of  suspense  prey  upon  the  minds  of  of  the  prisoners,  that  they 
became  not  only  reckless  of  ufe,  but  eager  for  death :  they  realised  the 
terrible  peculiarity  which  Dante  describes  as  the  last  aggravation  of  the 
infernal  regions,  QuesH  non  hanno  speransoa  di  marie.  Perhaps  I>anie 
had  in  his  mind's  eye  that  awful  image  in  the  Apocalypse :  fynfow^v  m 
ca^ptorroi  top  Batforop,  xm  ovx  tvprjaxwatp  avrop'  Kot  ^wtBuiufoxfotrw  oroAtMO^ 
fccu  ^cvfrnu  6  &aparof  air  aurrmp.  This  longing  for  death  by  Suffering 
mortsls,  younff  and  dd,  innocent  and  impure,  burdened  witin  greatnen 
or  stricken  with  penury,  is  a  common-place  vrith  the  poets.  Sometimes  it 
is  their  own  petition  tney  put  up ;  as  where  a  Bums  exclaims,  ^  O !  soon, 
to  me,  may  summer-suns  nae  mair  light  up  the  mora !"  Sometimes  it  is 
fedlen  woman  that  utters  her  last  mil  on  the  Bridge  of  Si^is — ^'  mad 
firom  life's  history,  glad  to  death's  mystery,  swift  to  be  hurled — any 
where,  any  where  out  of  the  worid !"  Sometimes  it  is  starving  toil,  feebly 
crooning  the  Song  of  the  Shirt :  <'  but  why  do  I  talk  of  death  ?  that 
phantom  d  erisly  bone,  I  hardly  fear  his  terrible  shape,  it  seems  so  like 
my  own."  Or  perhaps  it  is  an  exhausted  Stylites  on  his  column,  who, 
for  thrice  ten  years,  thrice  multiplied  by  superhuman  pangs,  in  coughs, 
aches,  stitches,  ulcerous  throes  and  cramps,  patient  on  that  tail  pillar  nas 
endured 

Rain,  wind,  frost,  heat,  haU,  damp,  and  sleet,  and  snow ; 

And  I  had  hoped  that  ere  this  period  closed 

Thou  wouldst  have  cau^  me  up  into  thy  rest 

Now  I  am  feeble  grown :  my  end  draws  nigh — 

I  hope  my  end  draws  nigh. 

Or  perhaps  it  is  a  Forsaken  Indian  Woman,  moanine  in  the  snow,  ^^  Be- 
fore I  see  another  day,  oh  let  my  body  die  away  !"  Or  ^'tiiat  great 
leader,"  the  Roman  Sertorius,  who  ''  sick  of  strife  and  bloodshed,  longed 
in  quiet  to  be  laid  in  some  green  island  of  the  western  main."  Of  ^t 
Solitary  of  the  mountains,  to  whom  sleep  doth,  in  his  cstimato  o£ 
good,  appear 
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A  better  state  than  w^ing ;  death  than  sleep  : 
Feeliuffly  sweet  is  stilkess  after  storm, 
Thougn  under  covert  of  the  wormy  ground. 

Or  it  IB  the  horaemaQ  in  Heme's  balkd,  whom  the  moantain  echo  teadiet 
to  forBwear  love  and  efpouse  the  grave: 

A  tear  there  roll'd  adown  his  cheek, 
That  cheek  so  worn  and  pale : — 
''If  rest  be  in  the  grave  alone, 
For  me  the  grave  is  weU.*' 

Swift  came  the  answering  knell : 
"The  grave  is  wen? 

Or  it  is  one  dying  of  heart  disease,  as  in  the  same  fantastic  poet's  serio- 
comic stanzas : 

Love,  lay  thv  hand  on  my  bosom  here ; 

List  what  a  knocking  and  noise  is  there. 

There  dwells  a  carpenter  strange  to  see ; 

He  hanmiers  a  coffin  that* s  meant  for  me. 

'  He  knocks  and  hammers  both  night  and  day ; 

He's  driven  already  my  sleep  away. 
Oh,  master  carpenter,  hasten  fast. 
That  I  may  slnmber  and  rest  at  last. 

Byron  was  infinitely  struck  with  an  epitaph  in  the  Certosa  cemetery,  or 
rather  two:  one  was,  <' Martini  Loigi — implora  pace;^^  the  other, 
'^  Lucreaa  Picini — implora  etema  quiete.**  That  was  aJl ;  but  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  these  two  and  thi^  words  comprised  and  compressed 
all  that  could  be  said  on  the  subject — "and  then,  in  Italian,  they  are 
absolute  music.  They  contain  doubt,  hope,  and  humilitv ;  nothing  can 
be  more  pathetic  than  the  < implora'  and  the  modesty  <«  the  request; — 
they  have  had  enough  of  life— -they  want  nothing  but  rest — they  implore 
it,  and  *  etema  quiete.'  ....  Pray,"  he  adcs  of  his  correspondent,  Mr. 
Hoppner,  "  if  I  am  shovelled  into  the  Lido  ehorchyard  in  your  lime,  let 
me  nave  the  ^  implora  pace,'  and  nothing  else,  for  my  epitaph.  I  never 
met  with  any,  ancient  or  modem,  that  pkased  me  a  tenth  part  so  much." 
Veiy  frequent  are  the  allusions  in  Southe/s  Correspondence  to  death 
as  rest,  and  wistfully  worded  toa  At  five-and-thirty  he  writes  to  his 
brother:  <*  Just  now,  Tom,  it  might  have  been  happier  for  you  and  me 
if  we  had  ^one  to  bed  as  early  as  John  and  Eliza,"  who  died  in  child- 
hood: ''My  notions  about  life  are  much  the  same  as  they  are  about 
travelling — ^there  is  a  good  deal  of  amusement  on  the  road,  but,  after  all, 
one  wants  to  be  at  rest"  <'  Almost  the  only  wish  I  ever  ^ve  utterance 
to  is,  that  the  next  hundred  years  were  over.  This  was  said  to  Grosvenor 
Bedford  in  1809.  And  agam  he  writes  to  Sharon  Turner  in  1816 — 
during  the  illness  of  his  darling  boy,  Herbert:  ''We  are  in  great 
anxiety,  and  with  great  cause,  but  there  is  hope.  My  wish  at  such 
times  is  akin  to  Macbeth's,  but  in  a  different  spirit— a  longing  that  the 
next  hundred  yean  were  over,  and  that  we  were  in  a  better  world,  where 
hq>pine88  is  permanent,  and  there  is  neither  change  nor  evil."  And  to 
Chitfles  Wynn  he  writes  in  1832,  when  they  both  were  stricken  in  yean, 
— "  No  doubt  the  desire  to  depart  becomes,  as  you  observe,  mider  certain 
drcumstanoes,  a  huaum  feeling ;  but  it  is  by  such  feelings  that  Provi- 
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denoe  brings  aboat  in  nt  those  chan^  that  fit  us  for  the  great  diaog^. 
It  b  these  losses  which  make  us  desire  death  as  the  passam  to  eternal 
life ;  among  die  ancients  the  desire  was  to  be  at  rest,  and  where  that 
dedire  is  not  counteracted  by  religious  persuasion,  I  beliere  thai  the  Idto 
of  life  b  little  more  general,  hanUv  so  natural,  and  not  so  strong."    . 

In  hb  delightful  sketch  of  hb  Early  Life,  Southey  had  oonchmed  some 
remarks  on  his  first  conceptions  of  d^ith  with  thb  reflection :  ^  Nature  k 
merciful  to  us.  We  learn  gradually  that  we  are  to  die, — a  knowledge 
which,  if  it  came  suddenly  upon  us  m  riper  age,  would  be  more  than  the 
mind  could  endure.  We  are  gradually  prepared  for  our  departure  bj 
seeinfi^  the  objects  of  our  earliest  and  deepest  affections  go  before  us ;  and 
even  if  no  keener  afflictions  are  dboensed  to  wean  us  fix>m  thb  world,  and 
remove  our  tenderest  thoughts  and  dearest  hopes  to  another,  mere  age 
brings  with  it  a  weariness  of  life,  and  death  becomes  to  the  old  as  natural 
and  desirable  as  sleep  to  a  tired  child.''  ^'C'est  le  sommdl,**  nngs 
B&ranger,  in  one  of  hb  last  chansons,  '^  qu*on  demande  au  soir  d'un  long 
jour.**  **  Lo,  how  I  wan^,  fieisch,  and  blood,  and  skyn,"  laments  the  obi 
man  in  Chaucer^s  Pardonere's  Tale :  <<  alas !  whan  schuln  my  boon^  ben 
at  rest  P**  Shakspeare*s  Hbriimer,  ''  Nestor-like  aged,** — hb  eyes  like 
lamps  whose  wasting  oil  b  spent,  his  shoulders  OTcrbome  with  bmdening 
grief,  hb  arms  pithless  and  orooping, — ^murmurs,  as  he  b  '^  brought  in  a 
chair  by  two  Keepers," 

Yet  are  these  feet — ^whose  strengthbss  stay  is  numhg 
Unable  to  support  thb  lump  of  claj, — 
Swift-wing^  with  desire  to  get  a  grave. 
As  witting  I  no  other  comfort  have. 

Hb  sorrows  are  drawing  to  an  end.  Many  they  have  been,  and  heavy, 
before  and  since  his  durance  in  the  Tower : 

But  now  the  arbitrator  of  despairs, 

Just  d^th,  kind  umpire  of  men's  miseries, 

With  sweet  enlargement  doth  dismiss  me  henoe. 

Death  has  two  aspects,  Cicero  b  made  to  say  in  one  of  Landor^s  Dia- 
logues :  *'  her  countenance  b  old  to  the  young,  and  youthful  to  the  aged : 
to  the  former  her  voice  b  importunate,  her  gait  terrific :  the  latter  she 
approaches  like  a  bedside  friend,  and  calls  in  a  whbper  that  invites  to 
rest.''  As  Capricomus  words  it,  in  **  The  Palmer's  Verses'*  of  diat  sad 
fellow,  Robert  Green, 

My  strength  decayed,  my  grave  alreadv  dressed, 
I  coimt  my  life  my  loss,  my  death  my  oest 

True,  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  The  following 
entry  occurs,  for  instance,  in  Mrs.  Jameson's  Common-^ilaoe  Book: 
**  E- — --  was  compassionating  to-dav  the  old  and  the  bvalided ;  those 
whose  life  is  prolonged  in  spite  of  suffisring ;  and  she  seemed,  even  out  of 
the  excess  of  her  ^ity  and  sympathy,  to  wirii  them  fiibly  out  of  the 
world ;  but  it  is  a  mbtake  in  reasoning  and  feeUng.  She  does  not  know 
how  much  of  happiness  may  consist  with  suffering,  with  phyrieal  suffer- 
ing, and  even  with  mental.  Nevertheless,  the  case  of  tne  vieiilard^  in 
general,  is  not  misrepresented  b^  Cabanis,  when  he  says,  '*  Tout  le 
rmn^ne  de  plus  en  plus  au  repos,  jusqu'A  ce  qu'enfin  I'absolue  imposri- 
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bilit^  de  soatenir  mdme  ks  faibles  impressions  d'line  Tie  d^faillante,  lui 
rende  n^oeasaire  et  desirable  ce  repos  6ternel  que  la  nature  manage  i 
touB  lea  ^tresy  comme  une  nuit  calme  apres  un  jour  d'agitation*' — ^wnich 
allusion  to  a  repos  etemel  has  been  censured  bj  many,  but  defended  as 
being  a  literal  translation  of  a  Church  Prayer  for  the  dead  (though  Dr. 
Cabanis,  it  must  be  owned,  was  about  the  last  man  to  use  it  in  the 
Church's  sense).  ^^But  were  death  frightful,  what  has  age  to  fear?" 
asks  the  poet  Toung.*  Monica,  in  '^  A  Man  made  of  Money,**  reproyes 
old  Widow  Blanket  for  talking  ^*  like  an  aged  heathen,  as  if  she'd  no 
fear  of  death,'' — and  the  pauper  widow's  reply  is :  '^  Fear,  Miss !  Oh 
dear !  What  a  world  would  this  be,  special  to  rolks  like  me,  if  there  was 
no  death !  What  a  cruel  prison,  Miss !  And  now,  after  what  I've  seen, 
and  what  I've  borne,  what  a  comfort  it  is — ^like  Sabbath  after  work— to 
think  of  rest  in  the  churchyard.  Ay,  what  a  comfort  to  think  of  that 
long,  sweet  Saturday  night  in  the  grave."  Whatever  Dr.  Cabanis 
xni^t  think,  this  rustic  widow  shows,  by  speaking  of  Saturday  nighty 
that  her  notion  of  repos  etemel  does  not  exclude  a  Sunday  morning  to 
follow.  Old  Mr.  Balwhidder,  in  Gait's  <<  Annals  of  the  Parish,"  at  the 
close  of  his  last  sermon,  after  being  fifty  years  minister  at  Dalmailing,— 
and  ^'  there  were  few  cby  eyes  in  the  kirk  that  day" — utters  this  vale- 
diction :  "  What  can  I  say  to  you  but  farewell !  Our  work  is  done — ^we 
are  weary  and  worn  out,  and  in  need  of  rest — may  the  rest  of  the  blessed 
be  our  portion ! — and  in  the  sleep  that  all  must  sleep,  beneath  the  cold 
blanket  of  the  kiikyard  grass,  and  on  that  clay  pillow  where  we  must 
shortly  lay  our  heads,  may  we  have  pleasant  dreams,  till  •  •  •  awakened  to 
partake  of  the  heavenly  banquet." 


IMPEEIAL  PARIS. 


When  future  historians  sit  down  calmly  to  discuss  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  Second  Empire,  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  must  be 
unanimous  in  their  praise  of  the  improvements  to  which  Napoleon  IIL 
has  subjected  the  capital  of  his  empire.  It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus 
that  he  found  Rome  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble.  The  flatterers  of 
our  George  the  Fourth  sud  the  same  thing  about  the  conversion  of 
Swallow-street  into  the  Quadrant;  but  all  such  improvements  pale  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  the  alterations  which  the  emperor 
has  produced  in  Paris.  Not  alone  that  Paris  has  been  adorned  with 
magnificent  buildings,  but  the  streets  have  undergone  a  thorough  reno- 
vation, and  it  is  possible  now  to  walk  in  comfort  through  the  penetralia 
of  the  Cite.  To  the  emperor  the  gfeat  credit  is  due  that  he  has  not 
sought  merely  to  aggrandise  his  reign  by  the  erection  of  stately  buildings, 
which  will  form  an  epoch  in  French  history,  but  at  the  same  time  he  has 
ever  kept  in  view  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  inhabitants. 

*  And  elsewhere  he  says,  on  the  same  subject— 

**  If  iear  we  roust,  let  that  death  torn  us  pale. 
Which  murders  strength  and  ardour;  what  remains 
Should  rather  call  on  death  than  dread  his  calL" 
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Our  fint  ftcqoaintanoe  with  Lotetia  Paririoram  dates  from  tlie  lerxjhM^ 
tioQ  of  Joly,  and  on  onr  last  Tisit  it  seemed  to  ns  as  if  Ab  city  we  re- 
membered had  dis(q>peared  from  the  &ee  of  the  earA  to  make  room  fat 
some  gorgeous  creation  of  JcAiu  Martin.  In  those  days  Paiis  was  esseo- 
tiall  J  blacky  crooked,  and  uncomfortable,  and  the  painters  of  the  Romantie 
school  had  opportunities  in  abundance  to  represeiDt  me&eral  Paris.  At 
that  time  the  city  possessed  its  hills  and  its  yalleys ;  the  bridges  were 
admirable  counterparts  of  the  Montages  Russes ;  and,  on  the  sliehteat 
suspicion  of  frost,  the  horses  found  it  mipossible  to  ascend  the  aodirities 
of  the  Pont  Neuf  and  the  Pont  de  la  Tonmelle,  while  the  Boulenmtb 
and  quays  were  in  a  deplorable  condition,  fully  justifying  the  remaric 
tlmt  Pans  was  the  inferno  of  horses.  A  smart  uiower  roideied  Paris 
inaccessible  for  the  pedestrian ;  water-pipes  had  not  then  been  inyented, 
and  the  rain  poured  down  from  the  roofs  through  the  gapmg  mouths  d[ 
tlie  stone  spouts,  and  gave  the  passer-by  a  shower-bath.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  gutters  were  converted  into  rivulets,  for  the  present  system 
of  sewerage  was  a  thing  unknown;  streets  became  lakes,  and  the  trades- 
men hurriedly  closed  their  shops  to  keep  the  water  out.  When  the  nm 
had  ceased,  the  doors  were  again  opened,  and  the  apprentices  began 
removing  the  water  by  means  of  large  sponges.  The  wayfiuers  emerged 
from  the  gateways  in  which  they  had  taken  shelter,  and  crept  caatiouny 
along  the  slippery  trottoir.  Then  came  some  clever  speculator  to  earn  a 
few  sous  by  laying  a  plank  across  the  road,  on  yAuca  only  a  t^lit-n>pe 
Ameer  could  keep  his  balance — but  we  seem  to  be  only  repeating-  m 
halting  prose  what  Boileau  wrote  in  mellifluous  verse  about  the  discom- 
forts of  Paris,  and  yet  we  are  describing  matters  from  nature.  It  is  not 
our  fault  if  Paris  in  1834i  too  often  resembled  the  Paris  of  1693. 

These  things  struck  us  at  once  while  pursuing  our  researches  in  new 
Paris — the  absence  of  the  gutter  running  through  the  centre  of  the 
causeway,  the  disappearance  of  the  trottoirs,  and  the  abolition  of  rever- 
b^res,  of  revolutionary  notoriety.  In  the  time  we  first  saw  Paris,  the 
paving- stones  formed  a  hollow  along  the  centre  of  the  street,  which, 
thou^  not  an  actual  gutter,  retained  the  moisture  even  through  the 
summer,  for  the  sun  found  it  impossible  to  force  its  way  between  the 
bulging  houses  and  lick  up  the  water.  Ev^i  the  broader  and  more  con- 
venient streets  in  the  middle  of  the  city  were  always  either  wet  or  covered 
with  a  black  layer  of  mud,  less  ofiensive  when  it  rained  than  when  ihe 
sun  had  imparted  to  it  a  degree  of  consistency.  However  active  you 
miffht  be,  you  could  not  for  any  length  of  time  continue  your  peregri- 
nations through  the  streets  of  Paris ;  for  while  you  were  soon  fatigued  by 
hicessantly  slipping  off  the  greasy  trottoirs,  the  stench  emanating  from 
the  filth  which  was  being  continually  stirred  up  by  passing  carriages 
made  one  sick  at  the  stomach.  In  winter,  agaio,  the  pedestrian  ran  con- 
siderable danger  of  being  injured  by  the  carriages,  for,  owing  to  the 
greasiness  and  high  pitch  of  the  streets,  the  wheels  persisted  in  making 
eccentric  revolutions,  which  inevitably  brought  them  on  to  the  trottotr. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  not  writing  of  barbarous  times, 
but  of  a  recently  passed  lustre,  of  a  blessed  time  of  peace,  ci  elegant 
manners  and  civilisation :  but  the  pedestrian  was  not  tsken  into  aeeount. 
The  small  space  left  him  by  the  vehicles  he  could  only  attain  in  the  sweat 
of  his  brow.     Now,  broad  footpaths  are  his  property,  which  no  coup4  or 
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cabnoki  dare  inTade.    He  can  now  walk  firmlj  widi  dean  boots,  e?eii 
if  it  hate  been  raining  furionsly  for  boors.    So  soon  as  die  storm  ceases 
ibe  population  of  idlers  and  flAnenrs  reappear  and  loonge  along  tbe 
ttspbalt  paTement ;   wbile,  thongb  tbdr  noses  may  be  mpleaMntly 
amcted  by  tbe  ratters  running  along  tbe  parement,  at  any  rate  tbeir 
Btomadis  are  no  longer  npset    But  die  greatest  cbanige  bas  taken  plaoe 
in  tbe  nigbt  of  Paris.    Formerly,  it  is  true,  tbe  streets  were  not  quite 
unillnminated,  but  tbe  reyerb^res  could  baxdly  be  regarded  as  ligbtinsv 
altbongb  tbey  produced  a  remarkable  cbange^  and  lei^^ened  tl:^  daify 
traffic  of  tbe  city  by  ax  bours.     In  tbe  reign  of  Louis  XIV*  commercial 
Paris  dosed  its  doors  at  nine  in  summer  and  five  in  winter ;  but  tbe  in- 
troduction of  tbe  reyerb&res  effected  an  alteration,  more  especially  ai^ 
witb  tbe  reyolution,  they  were  lighted  eyery  eyening.     Under  tbe 
monardiy,  the  lighting  of  Paris  being  Ceurmed  out,  the  good  citizens  bad 
often  to  wade  home  wough  a  sea  of  mud  in  the  dark,  or  hire  a  boy  at 
tbe  comer  oi  tbe  street  to  light  them  to  their  houses.    Paris  of  toAiay 
and  Paris  of  yesterday  are  as  different  as  fight  from  darimess.  The  tight 
destroys  those  places  and  schemes  which  depend  on  da^ness  for  success 
and  shun  any  illumination.     Light  kills  tike  the  Delian  ApoDo  destroyed 
with  bis  golden  arrows  tbe  dragon  Pydion,  the  fieuher  oi  the  Gorgon  and 
the  Hydra.     When  Boileau  writes  that  the  most  dangerous  and  desolate 
forest  was  a  secure  place  as  compared  with  Paris,  it  was  no  witty  exagu 
geration.  In  any  liotk  city,  where  the  night  is  longer  than  tbe  day,  thero 
IS  an  endless  succession  of  crimes,  and  nrarderers  and  robbers  find  certain 
shelter.     £yen  at  the  dose  of  the  seyenteenth  century  there  were  in  Pkois 
twelye  publidy  priyileged  robbers'  dens,  known  by  the  name  of  '^  Conrs 
de  Mirades,**  of  which  Victor  Hugo  giyes  us  such  an  admirable  descrip- 
tion.    Unfortunately,  our  prosaic  age  cannot  tolerate  the  romance  of 
robber-lif^  and  tbe  Courts  of  Miracles  baye  been  put  down  by  tbe  strong 
arm  of  the  law.     Still,  so  lons^  as  Paris  exists  with  its  starthn^  contrast 
between  unbounded  riches  and  the  extremest  poverty,  it  must  be  a  prey 
to  thedangerous  classes  that  war  against  sodety.     So  late  as  1886,  Uiese, 
rog^ues  re^trded  the  night  as  their  exdusiye  property.  With  the  twiti^t^ 
the  yeriest  scum  of  Paris  ccmgregated  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.    No 
honest  man  yentured  amooe  them,  except  under  the  most  pressing  neces- 
sity, and  be  might  esteem  himself  fortunate  if  be  escaped  with  only  tbe 
loss  of  his  watch  and  purse.     After  dusk  no  one  yentured  to  walk  along 
tiie  Bouleyard  des  Filles  du  Calyaire,  or  the  Bouleyard  of  the  Bastille. 
Paris  ended  witb  the  extreme  yerge  of  tbe  Marais.     On  tbe  other  side 
was  the  town  waU,  with  a  prospect  across  tiie  Rue  Basse  of  wood-yards, 
fiddfl^  and  nursery-gardens.     Further  along  the  Bouleyards  you  came  to 
tiie  remains  of  Beaumarcbats's  splendid  bouse  and  wardens,  a  half-finished 
basin  in  which  stood  tbe  cdumn  of  July,  and  a  faster  model  of  an  ele- 
phant, designed  for  a  fountain,  but  neyer  completed,  and  which  eyentualhr 
became  a  colony  of  rats.     Round  about  these  a  spacious  open  quadrangje 
indicated  the  spot  where  tiie  Bastille  had  fbrmeriy  stoocL    Not  a  trace 
was  to  be  seen  of  tbe  once  terrible  building ;  the  moat,  a  pestiferous 
swamp,  witb  a  green  coyering  of  festering  weeds  and  some  blocks  of 
sUme  which  peered  out  from  the  dank  yegetation,  were  tbe  only  risible 
proob  oi  tbe  existence  of  tbe  Bastille.     Tbe  long  walk  along  tbe  Boule- 
yards ended  as  it  bc^gan:  in  desolation  and  uncompleted  monuments. 
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At  one  end  the  elephant  foantun,  at  the  other  the  Madeline  dnoch  ; 
on  all  sides  there  was  somethiog  to  complete  or  remoye.  The  S^m  had 
to  be  freed  from  the  old  houses  which  obstructed  passage ;  the  <iuaj9 
must  be  levelled  to  form  a  long,  straight  route  from  the  Pont  d'J^oa  to 
the  Pont  d'Austerliti,  from  the  granaries  to  the  garrison  bakeiy ;  Aie 
river  must  be  hemmed  in  between  lofty  insurmountable  walls,  the  puUie 
buildings  restored  from  the  unclean  and  totterbg  condition  in  which  they 
vegetated ;  the  wretched  shops  and  stalls  removed  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  palace.  But  there  was  much  more  to  be  done  besides  all 
this :  the  Louvre  to  be  restored,  Paris  rebuilt  in  accordance  with  a  regn- 
lar  plan,  the  old  Cite  reformated,  as  Medea  renovated  (Eson;  gaideov 
must  be  laid  oat,  trees  planted,  lungs  for  the  city  arranged,  the  mimcUw 
of  art  and  science  introduced  to  every-day  notice ;  and  hundreds  of  other 
equally  important  matters.  Well,  reader,  everytlung  that  teoned  im- 
possible has  been  proved  not  merely  posrible,  but  carried  into  efihei — 
and  that,  too,  with  a  rapidity  that  you  can  hardly  believe  it  has  all  hap- 
pened within  your  lifetime.  New  Paris  in  so  £ur  difiBeis  from  old  Roone, 
that  it  has  been  built  in  a  day. 

During  the  last  half-century  the  population  of  Paris  has  more  than 
doubled,  and  the  measure  of  its  prosperity  increased  proportionatelj 
with  even  greater  rapidity.  It  was  necessary  that  new  houses  should  l>e 
built  and  suitable  sites  selected.  The  north-west  side  was  prefored;  and 
hence  Paris  has  not  grown  equally  in  every  direction.  As  in  other  great 
cities,  the  population  of  Paris  has  collected  in  districts,  so]  that  nmilar 
trades  are  assembled  in  the  same  part.  Thus,  the  grea!t  minufacfaaiea 
may  be  found  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine;  the  smaller  factories,  todi 
as  the  bronze  foundries  and  smithies  in  the  Marais ;  the  dealera  in  im» 
ported  articles  are  found  in  the  district  between  the  H6tel  de  YiUe  and 
the  Canal,  St.  Martin ;  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rue  Hauteville,  the  com- 
mission and  export  agents  have  collected;  further  on,  near  the  Place 
des  Yictoires,  we  find  die  dep6ts  of  woollen  goods;  while  across  the 
water,  in  the  Quartier  Latin,  the  tanpits  and  dyers'  establishments  oocupj 
the  banks  of  the  Bi^vre,  and  the  printers,  bookbinders,  &c.,  are  congre* 
gated  around  the  schools  and  university.  Hence  it  is  seen  that  each  part 
of  the  city  possesses  its  elements  of  prosperity ;  but  they  are  too  une(|i]allj 
divided,  and  too  much  isolated.  The  great  object,  then,  is  to  approximate 
them,  and  the  greatest  want  hitherto  felt  in  Paris  has  been  of  broad 
bridges  and  chauss^es,  which  would  accelerate  the  communication  between 
the  various  suburbs.  The  towns  of  Flanders  were  at  least  three  centuries 
in  advance  of  the  capital  of  France  in  this  respect.  The  first  trace  of 
design  in  Paris  will  be  found  in  the  reien  of  Louis  XIII.,  who  had  the 
Hanus  laid  out  after  a  regular  plan,  with  a  large  jt^ce  after  the  pattern 
of  the  Netherlands.  The  Pla^  Yenddme  and  the  Invalides,  the  dkief 
monuments  of  the  lenc^y  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  are  sufficient  to  show 
what  that  monarch  mig^t  have  made  of  Paris,  had  he  not  devoted  his  at- 
tention almost  exclusively  to  Versailles.  From  that  time  Paris  was  left 
to  its  fate,  and  although  a  few  streets  were  opened,  and  the  moat  ci^usg 
defects  repaired,  still  the  centre  of  Paris  has  always  proved  the  stumhfaag- 
block  which  prevented  any  material  improvement.  This  was  the  nar- 
rowest, darkest,  and  dirtiest  part  of  the  town,  a  chaotic  mass  ci  filthy 
bouses,  and  narrow  winding  streets^  into  which  the  sun  never  penetrated: 
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in  this  confined  sphere  lived  some  fifty  thousand  people,  and  the  number 
was  indefinitely  increased  during  business  hours.  As  was  natural,  this 
was  always  the  unhealthiest  part  of  Paris  ;  the  tables  of  mortality  show 
ihat  while'the  average  deaths  in  the  more  open  parts  of  Paris  were  one  in 
fiifty,  in  the  centre  one  in  thirty  died.  Here,  too,  epidemic  diseases  raged 
most  severely.  In  1832  and  1848,  the  cholera  was  fearful  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  and  in  the  confined  region  round  the  H6tel  de  Ville  the  mor- 
tality was  five  tim'es  as  great  as  in  the  open,  healthy  neighbourhood  of  the 
Chauss^  d'Antin.  £ver}'thing  tended  to  prove  that,  if  broad  streets 
were  made  through  the  centre  of  the  Ct^,  this  quarter  would  not  only  be- 
come more  convenient  and  ornamental,  but  at  the  same  time  the  inhabitants 
would  be  healthier  and  have  increased  fmulities  of  trade  communication 
with  the  faubourgs.  In  this  sense  the  present  government  has  perfectly 
comprehended  its  mission,  and  immortalises  itself  by  commencing  its  im- 
provements in  that  portion  of  the  CM  where  the  want  was  most  pressingly 
felt. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  assert  that  since  the  First  Empire  no  French 
government  has  made  attempts  to  remodel  or  improve  Paris.  During 
the  Restoration  but  little  was  done,  and  private  buildings  as  much  sur- 
passed the  public  edifices  as  the  reverse  had  been  the  case  under  Napo- 
leon I.,  but  the  dynasty  of  July  did  much  to  improve  the  city.  The 
formation  of  the  Kue  Rambuteau,  running  parallel  with  the  river,  and 
forming  a  better  communication  between  the  Place  Royale  and  the  Halles, 
was  the  greatest  and  most  useful  of  the  undertakings  made  by  that  go- 
vernment. The  partial  removal  of  the  buildings  round  the  H6te]  de 
Ville,  the  formation  of  the  Rue  Lobau,  Rue  du  Pont  Louis-Philippe,  and 
of  another  street  running  from  the  rear  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville  to  the  gate 
of  the  church  of  St.  Gervais,  also  in  some  measure  ventilated  the  centre 
of  the  city.  Still,  the  Citizen  King,  in  this  as  in  too  many  other  matters, 
allowed  himself  to  be  directed  bv  accidental  circumstances  rather  than  a 
given  plan.  A  wise  and  powerful  ruler,  fiuthful  in  peaceful  times  to  the 
principles  of  the  founder  of  his  dynasty,  was  destined  to  reconstruct 
Paris.  Napoleon  III.  was  the  restorer  of  public  peace  and  security  in 
France,  ana  with  these  trade  and  commerce  emerged  from  their  torpor. 
So  soon  as  the  community  felt  itself  saved  from  the  horrors  of  internecine 
war,  the  confidence  it  displayed  in  the  new  system  was  extraordinary. 
The  numerous  joint-stock  enterprises,  the  enormous  state  loans,  suddenly 
produced  an  incredible  mass  of  easily  convertible  capital,  and  the  spirit  of 
speculation  became  so  powerful  among  the  Parisians  that  even  the  war 
could  not  damp  it.  Entire  quarters  disappeared  and  rose  again  by 
magic ;  and  it  would  be  incredible,  if  it  could  not  be  proved  by  docu- 
ments, that  during  five  years  of  the  present  regime  four  times  as  much 
was  effected  for  the  improvement  of  Paris  than  during  the  thirty-one 
years  of  the  Restoration  and  the  July  dynasty^  The  sums  expended  in 
the  improvements  of  Paris  from  1816  to  1830  amounted  to  1 0,250,000 fr., 
and  from  1831  to  1847  to  24,500,000  fr.;  while  between  1851  and 
1855  the  enormous  sum  of  157,651,000  fr.  was  expended  for  the  same 
purpose.  Even  more  admirable  than  this  is  the  design  accompanying 
these  magnificent  works,  for  every  day  the  spirit  becomes  more  visible 
which  has  actuated  Napoleon  III.  m  all  bis  undertakings.  He  has  proved 
to  his  people  not  only  that  he  ever  studies  their  welfiu^,  but  that  he  pos* 
sesses  the  Wd  with  which  to  find  tiie  means. 
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Paris  b  not  a  commercial  and  manofiMtmiiigcit^,  wUdi,  Eke  Londao, 
can  be  independent  Tlie  enormons  popalation  it  contains  liree  ahnoet 
entirely  on  the  loxmy  and  expenditm^  of  rich  Frenchmen  and  fbrrigners, 
who  roend  ikm  re?enne9  there,  and  consequently  fbmish  employment 
for  all  hands.  Tlie  rich  foreigners,  howerer,  were  dri?en  from  f  nmce 
by  the  Rey<Jution,  the  rich  people  of  France  were  afraid  of  attracting 
attention  by  any  profruse  outlay,  and  consequently  the  trade  of  Paris, 
beug  entirdy  dependent  on  them,  was  utterly  stagnant.  Etct^  gOTem- 
ment,  then,  whatever  name  or  form  it  might  have,  if  it  desired  stabifi^, 
was  forced  to  find  employment  for  the  poorer  classes,  and  set  money  in 
drculation ;  not  merely  oecause  the  workman  must  eat,  but  because  an 
idle  man  is  a  dangerous  man  in  any  state,  aboye  all,  in  one  ^t  is  in- 
secure. After  the  coup  iTSicU  Louis  Napoleon,  consequendv,  sought  to 
consolidate  his  power  and  make  a  powerfol  impression  on  puUic  opinion, 
and  he  chose  the  improvements  of  Paris  as  the  best  and  most  effectual 
means.  According  to  an  old  French  proverb,  ^'  all  goes  well  when  Is 
bdtimeni  goes  on ;"  and  by  this  b  understood  a  quantity  of  qiecial  trades, 
which  furnish  employment  for  at  least  50,000  workmen,  or  about  <me- 
fourth  of  the  industrial  population  of  Paris.  In  consequence  of  this  new 
impetus  &e  amount  of  money  employed  in  private  buflding  soon  grew 
frt>m  twenty-eight  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  and  the  quantity  of 
imk  for  the  labourem  increased  in  an  equal  ratio. 

I^  however,  the  primary  cause  of  the  Parisian  improvements  may  be 
oi  a  politioal  character,  there  is  a  second  cause  of  mudi  more  important 
and  beneficial  aspect  A  portion  of  Paris  was  immoderately  populous 
and  industrial,  another  almost  lifeless  and  dulL  E^^  one  oironged 
round  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Louvre,  and  the  Halles.  This  was  an  ad- 
mirable situation  for  the  retail  trade,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Boulevards. 
Houses  were  expensive  here,  but  any  one  who  poss^sed  one  considered 
his  fortune  as  made.  On  the  other  hand,  the  once  ridi  Quartier  du 
Harais,  the  handsome  Faubourg  St  Germain,  and  the  West-end  had  so 
sm^  in  public  repute  that  they  appeared  like  a  city  of  Ae  dead.  The 
forther  one  went  {torn  the  centre  the  broader  and  longer  the  streets 
became,  but  trade  was  stagnant  The  more  distant  Quartiers  had  no 
intercommunication,  and  lay  round  Paris  like  villages.  In  Chullot  and 
the  Roule,  behind  the  Chauss^  d' Antin,  and  the  Faubourgs  Montmartre, 
Poissonniere,  St.  Denis,  St  Martin,  ^.,  on  the  right  bai£,  as  wdl  as  in 
the  district  between  the  Gobelins  and  the  Invalides,  resided  many  thou* 
sands  who  belonged  only  topographically  and  politically  to  Paris,  but 
seemed  to  have  no  connexion  with  the  city,  wmch  they  only  visited  on 
business  or  on  holidays.  All  these  districts  were  once  villages,  which  gra- 
dually joined  themselves  to  the  colossus,  and  were  finally  included  bj  a 
common  wall,  during  Calonne's  ministry  in  1784.  In  these  village-like 
dbtricts  everything  was  quiet  and  rustic  Here  you  might  see,  within 
the  banlieue,  fields  of  wheat,  spacious  orchards,  large  nursery-garden^ 
dep6ts  ci  wood  and  stone,  and  those  factories  whidi  required  large  spac^ 
which  could  be  obtained  here  at  a  cheiqyer  rate.  In  short,  while  one 
part  of  the  rity  was  overcrowded,  another  was  almost  deserted.  So  soon, 
then,  as  the  number  oi  houses  in  the  populous  quarter  was  dininiished, 
the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  emierate  to  the  desolate  portions  of 
Paris.  Such  has  been  the  object  for  mich  the  present  government  of 
France  has  been  striving,  and  it  has  met  yrith  peifoct  success. 
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The  new  Loatte  was  designed  as  the  nudeiyi  of  new  Paris.  The 
eompletion  of  this  palace  has  so  long  been  r^jarded  as  impracticable, 
as  toe  creation  of  the  brain,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in  the 
realisation,  eren  when  it  is  visible  to  ns  as  a  gigantic  hct.  The 
Parisians  had  for  so  long  a  period  known  the  court  of  the  Louvre  as 
a  cloaca^  where  at  iiight  four  wooden  posts  stretched  out  their  arms 
to  the  passengers,  diffusing  a  sickly  light,  and  the  Carousel-square, 
as  a  fidr-gpround,  fbll  of  booths  and  stalls,  that  they  had  at  last  per- 
soaded  ^emselves  that  the  dirty  streets,  gallows-Hke  lamp-posts,  and 
neck-breaking  holes,  formed  an  indispensable  adjunct  of  the  royal 
palace.  And,  in  iuct,  is  it  not  a  dream  ?  Five  years  have  scarce  elapsed, 
and  the  trfiole  disgraceful  heap  of  pigsties,  stalls,  pothouses,  aod  tapis 
francs  has  disappeared.  The  holes  are  filled  up,  the  ground  levelled 
and  covered  with  magnificent  buildings,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  eye 
accustoms  itself  so  entirely  and  rapidly  to  the  change,  that  tne  memory 
can  hardly  summon  up  the  old  aspect  of  the  place ;  we  seem  to  forget 
utterly  the  but  recent  buildings  that  covered  it.  At  length  we  vacantly 
look  round  for  the  Rue  du  Doyenn^  a  species  of  Invalid  quarter ;  the 
Hdtel  de  Nantes,  a  large  house  standing  alone  in  the  centre  of  the  Place^ 
where  it  looked  Kke  a  pyramid,  and  served  as  a  house  of  call  for  all  the 
omnibuses  of  the  city  and  the  banlieue ;  the  Rue  St.  Thomas  du  Louvre, 
the  most  respectable  and  cleanest  in  the  quarter,  and  which  ran  to  the 
Chfttean  d'£au:  gone  too  is  that  labyrinth  of  dirty  and  scandalous 
streets  that  formed  a  chain  of  viUany  between  the  Louvre  and  the 
Palais  Royal,  in  which  no  honest  citoyenne  dare  appear  by  day  or  nigh^ 
lest  she  might  be  subjected  to  insult.  It  is  difficult  now  for  us  to  com- 
prehend how  such  a  swarm  of  scoundrels  could  find  shelter  on  a  spot 
trfiidi  is  only  just  laree  enough  for  the  new  Louvre  buildings.  All  tins 
and  much  ebe  existed  five  years  ago — a  miserable  sight  for  the  philan- 
thropist ;  now  it  is  almost  an  obliterated  reminiscence,  attaching  itself  to 
the  archfleologic  memories  of  the  Bastille  and  the  Csnllon  on  the  Pont 
Neuf.  The  ooarded  stalls  of  the  Carousel  are  as  much  a  Parisian  tra- 
dition as  the  old  wooden  gallery  in  the  Palais  Royal,  once  known  as  the 
"Camp  of  the  Tatars.** 

The  Parisians  have  certainly  witnessed  eternal  repairs  and  improve- 
ments on  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries,  but  they  progressed  so  slowly 
that  they  might  have  gone  on  building  for  ever,  for  before  one  part  was 
finished,  another  had  Sdlen  into  a  dilapidated  state.  Now  the  Parisians 
see  with  amazement  that  the  two  palaces  are  connected,  and  the  new 
Louvre  built  and  decorated  with  magical  rapidity,  before  they  had  time 
to  form  an  idea  oi  its  extent,  arrangement,  and  plan.  The  huge  block 
of  buildings  now  covering  the  Place  de  Carousel  is  of  very  recent  date, 
the  foundation-stone  having  been  laid  in  July,  1 852.  Since  that  date  the 
win^  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tuileries,  begun  by  Nanoleon  I.,  and  ex- 
tenmng  from  the  Pavilion  de  Rohan  to  the  Rue  de  Marengo,  has  been 
completed,  thus  forming  the  connexion  between  the  Louvre  and  the 
Tuileries.  At  the  same  time  two  other  wings  have  been  added,  running 
rarallel  from  the  old  Louvre  to  the  Place  du  Carousel,  and  fbrminga 
unge  square,  which  has  received  the  name  of  the  Place  Napol^n  III. 
Rcmnd  the  new  wings,  along  the  Place  du  Carousel  and  the  Place 
Napoldon  III.,  run  covered  walks,  with  terraces,  in  which  an  army  of 
statues  of  oelelmited  men  stand  in  rank  and  file,  like  soldiers  in  the 
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battlements  of  a  fortress.  Doubts  may  exist  as  to  tbe  sesthetie  vabie 
of  the  new  edifices,  and*  we  are  not  disposed  to  agree  with  ^be  Freneh 
critics  when  they  say  that  it  is  *'  le  phu  bean  monument  d'architectme 
moderne  qu'il  y  ait  dans  runivers;"  but  they  certunly  possess  two  incon- 
testable grounds  for  attracting  our  attention  and  jusufying  our  amaie- 
ment — the  magnitude  of  the  design,  and  the  wondrous  rapidity  of 
execution. 

The  same  merit  may  be  justly  dumed  by  the  new  Rue  de  RitoIL 
This  magnificent  street,  runninc^  parallel  with  the  quays  and  Booleyaids, 
now  extends  to  the  Fontaine  de  fiirag^e,  opposite  the  church  St.  Paul 
St.  Louis.  From  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  where  it  commences^  it 
runs  along  an  endless  succession  of  stately  art  monuments,  such  as  the 
Tuileries,  the  Palais  Boyal,  the  LouTre,  St.  Germain  TAuxernMS^  the 
Tower  of  St.  Jacques  la  fioucherie,  the  Town  House,  and  the  Cohinin  o£ 
July.  The  portion  of  this  street  extending  from  the  Rue  de  Rohan  to 
the  Rue  Culture  Sainte  Catherine  furnishes  the  fiurest  endenee  of  the 
humanity  that  suggested  this  great  artery.  More  than  thirty  pestilential 
streets  and  alleys  have  been  removed,  and  a  whole  quarter  deared  and 
ventilated.  The  Tower  of  St  Jacques  has  been  restored  in  its  pristine 
pomp  and  surrounded  by  a  handsome  garden,  and  the  Town  House  has 
been  thoroughly  cleared  from  obstructions ;  in  the  rear  is  the  colossal 
barrack  called  Caserne  Napoleon,  a  perfect  fortress,  connected  vrith  the 
Town  House  by  a  subterranean  passage;  and  in  front,  a  magnifioeot 
new  street,  christened  Avenue  de  Victoria,  in  honour  of  our  queen's  rimt 
to  Paris.  Another  great  artery  is  that  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Boulevard  de  S6bastopol,  running  from  the  Strasbourg  Railway  statioa 
in  the  Faubourg  Poissonniere  to  the  Place  du  ChAtelet  These  streets 
have  cost  an  enormous  sum  in  payments  to  leaseholders  and  running  up 
the  new  buildings ;  thus,  the  new  Rue  de  Rivoli,  which  swallowea  up 
more  than  five  hundred  old  houses,  cost  81,563,000  fr.  But,  in  spite  of 
this,  the  emperor  has  been  indefatigable,  and  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact 
that  the  restorations  have  been  carried  on  in  every  quarter  of  Paris  almost 
simultaneously.  On  the  island  of  the  CUe  important  works  have  been 
undertaken :  a  broad  street  has  been  laid  down  from  the  Parvis  N^tre 
Dame,  running  to  the  Council  House,  over  the  Pont  d'Arcole,  wluch  has 
been  converted  from  a  suspension-bridge  for  foot  passengers  only  into  a 
handsome  stone  bridge  with  a  broad  highway.  Great  improyemeots 
have  also  been  effected  in  and  around  the  Palais  de  Justice ;  the  block 
of  houses  between  the  Sainte  Chapelle  and  the  Quai  des  Oifevres  has 
already  been  pulled  down,  and  the  quay  widened  up  to  the  Rue  de  la 
Barillerie.  Ou  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  equally  surprising  alteratioiis 
have  been  effected.  The  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  naturally  afforded  no 
great  opportunity  for  demolishing;  still  the  architects  have  found  it 
necessary  to  pull  down  some  houses  in  order  to  form  new  routes  of  com- 
munication. In  the  Quartier  Latin  enormous  alterations  are  projeciedt 
which  must  drive  the  students  to  despair.  Four  wide  streets  are  to  be 
formed,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  intersecting  the  entiie 
Quartier.  The  two  streets  running  from  east  to  west,  paralld  with  the 
Seine,  are  the  Rue  des  Ecoles  and  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain ;  the  two 
running  from  north  to  south  are  the  Rue  St.  Jacques^  a  contionatioa  of 
the  Rue  St  Martin  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Boulevard  de  S^bastopol, 
which  is  intended  to  run  as  far  as  the  Barriire  d'Enfer  in  the  Fanbocug 
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St.  JaemBBf  and  intersect  entire  Paris  for  a  distance  of  nearly  three 
nules.  These  streets  are  to  be  completed  in  five  years,  at  a  cost  of 
d7}6o0,000fr.;  and  thus  a  stop  will  be  pat  to  the  complaints  that  haye 
been  preralent  as  to  the  left  bank  being  neglected. 

One  of  the  principal  results  produced  by  the  wholesale  demolition 
of  houses  in  the  centre  of  Paris  has  been  that  the  &ubourgs  have  greatly 
increased  in  population.  The  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  has  been  thus  en- 
riched by  upwards  of  thirteen  hundred  new  houses,  or  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  a  population  of  forty  thousand.  A  similar  phenomenon  is  now 
Tisible  in  the  Faubourgs  St.  Germain  and  St.  Marcel,  and  the  buildings 
will  grow  up  with  mapcal  celerity  so  soon  as  the  Boulevard  de  S^bastopol 
has  become  an  established  hct.  In  the  first  and  second  arrondissementa 
a  multitude  of  new  houses  have  also  sprung  into  existence,  and  the  Tivoli 
Mrden  has  entirely  disappeared.  Tms  gs^en  lay  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  northern  boulevards,  in  a  quarter  between  the  Faubourgs  Mont- 
martre  and  St.  Honor^  opposite  the  Pavilion  du  Handvre  on  the  Boule- 
Tard  des  Italiens,  and  extended  thence  to  the  Barri^re  de  Clichy.  Even 
though  it  might  appear  a  paltry  spot  when  compared  with  Horace's 
Tibur  Supernum,  the  Roman  Tivoli,  whence  it  derived  its  name,  it  con- 
tained within  its  ample  space  every  requisite  for  pleasure-gardens ;  but 
the  greedy  eye  of  speculation  surveyed  it,  and  Tivoli  was  doomed.  The 
ruthless  axe  was  laid  to  the  root  of  the  chesnut-trees  and  silver  poplars, 
the  grass-plats  were  cut  up,  the  visitors  were  expelled,  and  some  dozen 
streets  soon  occupied  the  &iry  spot.  For  a  while  the  gardens  might  still 
be  traced,  however ;  the  first  purchasers  of  *^  eli^ble  building  spots**  con- 
sidered it  a  point  of  honour  to  leave  a  clump  of  trees  or  a  bosquet  near 
their  houses;  and  in  some  places  entire  alleys  and  gardens  might  be 
traced.  But  the  quartier  soon  be^n  to  be  regarded  as  jfashionable,  and 
the  demand  for  building  sites  rapidly  destroyed  all  the  trees.  On  the 
Place  Vintimille,  in  the  Rue  de  Douai,  Rue  de  Calais,  &c.,  the  trees 
have  all  been  cut  down,  and  the  quartier  now  resembles  any  other,  except 
that  the  houses  are  eagerly  caught  up,  and  frequently  entered  upon  before 
the  building  is  finished. 

The  park  of  Monceaux,  near  the  Barri^re  de  Courcelles,  which  reverted 
to  the  state  by  the  Orleans  succession,  will  soon  endure  the  fate  of  its 
mistine  neighbour  Tivoli,  which  it  far  surpasses  in  convenience  and  space. 
The  speculating  builders  have  already  invaded  it,  for  it  is  known  that  two 
main  roads,  the  Boulevard  de  Tlmp^ratrice  and  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes, 
are  to  run  through  it.  Even  the  Champs  Elvsees,  which  so  reluctantiy 
allowed  admission  to  bricks,  appear  fated.  An  Anglo-French  company 
has  been  established,  under  the  title  of  the  ''  Company  of  the  Champs 
Elysees,"  and  holds  out  most  flattering  offers  to  sh^holders,  great  and 
small.  It  has  already  purchased  a  piece  of  land  of  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  metres,  and,  we  believe,  has  commenced  operations.  Every 
available  spot  between  the  banlieue  and  the  wall  of  circumvallation  is  by 
this  time  built  upon,  and  even  beyond  them  the  Parisians  are  now  setting 
up  their  lares.  There  seems,  in  truth,  no  end  to  the  extension  of  the 
city,  for  the  entire  population,  down  to  the  poorest  labourer,  is  affected 
by  a  desire  for  living  out  of  town. 

The  botanist^  who  not  long  ago  was  enabled  to  herbalise  near  the 
Barrio  de  TEtoile,  on  now  seebg  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  converted  into 
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a  Parisian  prcmienade,  may  pwhaps  be  justified  in  giving  way  to  a  gentle 
sigh ;  but  while  he  is  compelled  to  go  farther  afield  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Jussieu,  the  inhabitants  of  Passy,  Boulogne,  and  Auteoil  sing  a 
paean  of  praise  at  the  conversion  of  their  scrubby  wood  into  a  magmficent 
park.  An  ordonnance  of  the  8th  July,  1852,  gave  the  property  of  this 
wood  to  the  city  of  Paris,  on  oondiUon  that  it  expended  two  millions  of 
francs  upon  it  in  four  years.  This  condition  has  been  more  than  fulfilled: 
in  three  years  the  city  laid  out  three  millions  and  a  half  in  converting  the 
sandy  plain  into  a  garden.  If  we  take  into  account  the  four  million 
francs  expended  in  forming  the  Avenue  de  I'lmpSratrice,  with  the  two 
millions  spent  in  building  the  new  hippodrome  of  Longchamp,  as  well 
as  all  the  improvements  projected,  we  must  allow  that  the  city  of  Paris 
has  spared  no  expense  in  producing  a  pleasure-garden  sudi  as  the  Pari- 
sians could  desire.  Under  the  management  of  Monsieur  Vai^  the  old 
scene  of  duels  and  suicides  has  been  converted  into  the  Paradise  of  Im- 
perial Paris :  it  already  displays  trees  and  bushes  of  every  variety,  hedges 
and  labyrinthine  flower-beds,  shady  walks  and  elysian  alleys,  rocks  and 
grqttoe^  a  hill  with  a  gentle  slope  and  pleasant  view  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  silvery  ponds  and  foaming  cascades,  green  islands  with  flower- 
gardens,  ch&lets,  and  harbours ;  boats  and  swans  upon  the  water,  stags 
and  deer  upon  the  meadows,  singing  and  chirruping  birds  in  the  trees  and 
bushes — the  whole  produced,  as  it  were,  by  a  magician's  wand.  There 
are  also  numerous  respectable  hotels,  where  refreshments  of  every  descrip- 
tion may  be  obtained,  a  magnificent  room  for  concerts  and  ballsy  and  a 
hippodrome,  where  thousands  of  persons  may  drive  and  ride  without  im- 
pediment The  Bob  has  justly  become  the  favourite  resort  of  the  Pari- 
sians, and  we  may  say  it  assumes  the  character  of  a  botanic  garden,  as 
almost  every  variety  of  tree  has  its  habitat  here,  having  been  brought 
from  aU  parts  of  the  world  to  satisfy  the  luxurious  desires  of  the  Parisian 
populace. 

Since  the  gardens  of  Paris  have  been  destroyed  for  building  pnrposefl^ 
it  was  found  advisable  to  take  especial  care  of  tne  few  oases  Im.  Hence 
a  commission  has  been  appointed  for  this  purpose  with  a  very  efficient 
staff.  The  city  of  Paris  now  holds  possession  of  eight  endosed  groonds, 
forming  promenades  or  squares ;  on  one  side  the  Bois  du  Boubgne  with 
its  annexes,  the  plain  of  Longchamp  and  the  Avenue  de  Tlnqi^trice,  on 
the  other  the  Place  Royale,  the  Place  de  rArohev^h^  and  U^  squares 
round  the  tower  of  St  Jacques,  in  front  of  the  church  of  St.  Clotilde,  at 
the  Temple,  and  at  the  ruins  of  the  old  Roman  palace  of  the  Thermae. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  city  possesses  more  than  fifly-seven  thousand  trees, 
planted  in  the  Champs  Elys^,  the  quincunxes  of  the  Trocadero,  the 
inner  and  outer  boulevards,  the  quays,  and  a  few  open  spaces ;  the  whole 
of  the  plantations  occupy  a  space  of  more  than  two  hundred  acres ;  the 
oldest,  on  the  Champs  JBlys^es,  dating  from  1617.  The  outer  boulevards 
are  adorned  in  some  parts  with  double  rows  of  lofty  trees,  dating  from 
1760 ;  but  the  inner  boulevards  lost  nearly  all  their  trees  in  the  revolu- 
tions of  1830  and  1848 ;  those  left  are  too  stunted,  and  the  newly-planted 
trees  too  young  to  offer  any  shade.  As  a  general  rule,  the  trees  planted 
in  the  streets  of  Paris  have  proved  a  failure,  in  spite  of  the  care  devoted 
to  them ;  they  die  off  rapidly,  and  the  gamins  do  their  part  in  acceientting 
their  death.   The  authorities  have  recently  planted  large  nurseries  in  the 
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Bois  de  Boulogne,  where  they  experimentalise  on  the  hest  yarieties  of 
trees,  and  arrangements  have  been  even  made  with  the  gas  companies, 
which  will  in  fature  prevent  the  trees  being  poisoned  by  the  exhalations 
from  the  pipes.  If  these  prophylastie  measures  are  in  any  way  successful, 
we  may  hve  in  hope  of  seeing  trees  planted  in  our  own  streets'—some- 
where before  the  advent  of  the  Millennium. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far,  were  we  to  stop  and  discuss  the  result  of  all 
these  changes  in  the  aspect  of  Paris.  For  a  time  rumours  were  prevalent 
of  discontent  at  the  great  increase  of  rents,  but  these  appear  to  nave  sub- 
sided, and  the  population  of  Paris  to  have '' accepted  the  ntoation"  with 
resignation.  There  appears  to  be  more  truth  in  the  statement  that,  in 
these  new  buildings,  internal  comfort  has  been  too  often  sacrificed  to  ex- 
ternal effect  Among  the  numerous  jeremiads  we  have  heard,  the  prin- 
cipal refer  to  the  instability  of  the  houses  and  the  thinness  of  the  walls. 
Another  inconvenience  is  tne  immoderate  height  of  the  windows,  which 
open  after  the  Italian  fashion  from  top  to  bottom,  and  are  ftistened  by  a 
heavy  iron  bar,  which  a  puff  of  wind  is  sure  to  blow  open.  Then,  again, 
we  are  told  that  the  chimneys  are  of  extravagant  dimensions^  occupying 
more  than  half  the  side  of  tlie  room,  and  oostmg  a  small  fortune  in  nnng. 
But  the  true  Parisian  cares  littld  for  these  things;  so  long  as  the  exterior 
of  his  house  is  handsomely  decorated  with  stucco,  gilding,  and  statues,  he 
is  perfectly  satisfied,  and  these  things  are  lavisUy  espcmded  in  Imperial 
Paris.  At  die  same  time,  Paris  has  been  newly  ramished  to  correspond 
with  the  new  style  of  building,  and  thus  an  immense  sum  of  money  has 
been  brought  into  circulation;  and  if  such  amusements  keep  the  pe<^ple 
quiet  and  contented,  who  are  we  that  we  should  gainsay  the  wisdom  cl 
tne  imperial  policy? 

In  so  slight  a  ucetch  as  ours  it  would  be  impossible  to  giye  more  than 
an  outline  of  the  improvements  in  Paris  which  the  emperor  has  effected ; 
but  what  we  have  said  will  suffice  to  prove  how  admirably  he  has  provided 
for  the  phyrical  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  bwer  dams.  By  a  stroke 
of  his  pen  he  has  effected  a  marvellous  change,  such  as  we  have  so  lone 
desired  at  home,  which  has  been  debated  and  discussed  under  a  hundred 
different  aspects  among  us  without  producing  the  slightest  satisfieustory 
results.  It  is  true  that  eminent  philanthropists  have  subscribed  to  build 
model  lodgmg-houses,  but  we  doubt  whether  St.  Giles  has  lost  one  denizen 
by  their  erection;  and  though  schemes  have  been  ventilated  for  lodging 
our  artisans  out  of  town  and  enabling  them  to  come  to  their  labour  eaon 
morning  by  train,  we  do  not  find  any  prospect  of  its  fruition.  And 
yet  it  is  a  question  which  wiU  have  to  be  grappled  with  sternly  before 
long :  the  safety  of  our  population  demands  that  such  lurking-places  €i 
dis^ise  must  be  eradicated,  and  the  legislature  is  alone  capable  of 
strenuously  interfering.  The  pleasbg  fiction  that  "  every  man's  house  is 
his  castle  "  has,  like  so  many  other  fictions,  been  overturned  by  the  Board 
of  Health,  and  it  would  reauire  but  a  step  to  can^  out  in  London  all  that 
the  emperor  has  so  successmlly  achieved  in  Pans.  At  any  rate,  we  are 
forced  to  admit  that  ihey  ^*  manage  such  things  better  in  France ''  on  the 
sic  volo  sicjubeo  principle  than  we  can  effect  by  the  united  efforts  of  our 
Board  of  Health  and  Sanitary  Commissioners. 
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PAET   AND    COUNTBEPAET. 

BT  WILLIIX  PICKXB8GILL. 

Four  o'clock  had  just  strack  by  the  great  bell  of  St  Maiy'a  as  ^The 
Flying  Dutchman"  rattled  along  the  stony  pavement  of  St  Aubums. 

'^  The  Flying  Dutchman  "  was  a  coadi,  and  St.  Aubums but  erery- 

body  knows  St  Aubums.  Four  o'clock  had  strack,  I  say,  as  the  coach 
aforesaid  came  rattling  along  the  street — the  horses  panting,  puffing, 
smoking,  and  foaming  as  though  they  had  had  pretty  hard  work  of  it 
for  the  last  threeH|uarters  of  an  hour,  and  if  one  only  looked  at  the  roads 
it  would  dispel  any  doubt  that  might  previously  have  been  entertuned 
upon  the  subject.  As  the  coach  came  tearing  through  the  town,  what 
with  the  hom  of  the  guard  and  the  shouting  and  whooping  of  the  boys 
as  they  ran  alongside  of  her,  a  person  would  have  found  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  make  the  least  oral  communication  with  any  friend  whom 
chance  might  throw  in  his  way.  Of  course  there  was  a  general  rush  to 
doors  and  windows  as  she  whisked  along,  for  a  stage-coadi  in  those  days, 
although  no  novelty,  was  still  an  object  that  attracted  universal  attention. 
As  for  the  guard  and  the  coachman,  when  they  arrived  at  head-quarters, 
or  at  an  important  stage  in  the  journey,  it  is  not  easy  to  enter  into  their 
feelings — the  importance  and  d^ity  of  a  parish  beadle  were  nothing  to 
them — pooh !  neither  of  them  would  have  resigned  his  place  to  become 
Fu«t  Lord  of  the  Treasunr.  ''The  Flying  Dutchman^  came  ratUing 
along,  then,  in  fine  style,  full  within  and  full  at  the  top,  and  the  counte- 
nances of  the  guard  and  coachman  admirably  beseeming  the  importance 
of  the  occasion.  The  coach  stopped  not  till  she  came  to  '*  The  Golden 
Fleece,"  and  then  there  was  a  universal  rush  of  waiters  and  servants  from 
the  hotel,  some  carrying  ladders  to  enable  the  passengers  from  above  to 
alight,  and  others  hastening  to  assist  those  who  had  already  alighted,  to 
carry  their  luggage  into  the  hotel.  It  was  nearly  dark,  and  only  four 
o'clock  in  the  i^moon,  but  then  it  was  in  the  very  depth  of  wintei^ust 
a  few  weeks  before  Christmas.  The  snow  was  falling  m  heavy  flakes,  and 
the  ground,  in  many  places,  was  already  covered  with  it  It  was  not 
exactly  the  weather  to  travel  in  for  comfort,  but  people  sometimes  are 
compelled  to  undertake  journeys  altogether  irrespective  of  the  weather, 
and  very  much  against  their  mdination.  This  was  precisely  the  case 
with  one  of  the  passengers  of  ''  The  Flying  Dutchman."  He  was  little 
accustomed  to  travel  at  any  time,  but  least  of  all  under  such  un&vourable 
circumstances  as  the  present.  As  he  alighted  from  the  coach,  two  or 
three  of  the  servants  of  the  hotel  were  in  readiness  to  affirad  him  all  the 
aid  he  might  require.  He  was  a  heavy,  burly  man,  and  not  so  nimble  of 
limb  as  he  had  been  some  twenty  years  previously,  and  a  friendly  arm 
was  by  no  means  unwelcome  to  mm.  Supported  by  one  of  the  waiten^ 
he  was  conducted  into  a  spacious  apartment  comfortably  fumishei^  with 
a  cheerfrd  fire  burning  in  the  grate. 

*^  Ah !  this  is  something  like,"  said  he. 

''  Very  cold  travelHng,  sir,"  sud  the  waiter. 
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**  Cold,  sir,''  said  the  gentleman ;  '^  too  mild  a  term  by  half ;  freezing 
is  better — freezing,  sir.** 

The  waiter  smiled  and  adjusted  his  neckcloth. 

"  Take  tea,  sir,  or **    He  was  going  to  add,  coffee. 

"  Brandy-and- water,''  said  the  old  gentleman,  *'  boiling  hot." 

"  All  right,  sir."  And  the  waiter  vanished  with  a  pleasant  shuffle,  and 
a  simpering  smile  upon  his  countenance. 

A  very  pleasant-looking  old  gentleman  was  the  traveller.  As  he 
unrolled  himself  out  of  his  shawls  and  coats  he  won  upon  you  amazingly. 
There  was  a  rich  rubicund  complexion  in  the  countenance,  a  moderate- 
sized  pimple  or  two  upon  the  nose,  strongly  indicative  of  a  love  of  port,  a 
merry  twinkle  in  the  eye,  and  a  lurking  smile  about  the  comers  of  the 
mouth,  that  went  far  to  prove  that  the  old  gentleman  was  one  of  the  right 
sort.  He  was  a  man  past  the  prime  of  life — sixty,  we  should  say,  at  the 
least ;  he  wore  a  wig,  and  his  dress  generally  was  of  a  period  fully  fifty 
years  antecedent  to  the  time  of  which  we  speak. 

*'  Stay  all  night,  sir?"  inquired  the  waiter,  as  he  deposited  the  brandy, 
hot  water,  &c.,  upon  the  table. 

**  No,  I  leave  again  by  the  coach  for  Bramford.  Will  you  tell  me 
when  she  is  ready  to  start  ?" 

<<  All  right,  sir,"  replied  the  wdter,  as  he  whisked  out  of  the  room. 

The  traveller  sippea  hb  hot  spirit  and  water  approvingly,  looked  for  a 
moment  at  the  fire,  and  then  bethought  him  of  his  watcn.  He  drew  a 
gold  repeater  from  his  pocket,  held  it  to  his  ear  to  ascertain  that  it  was 
going,  then  closely  inspected  the  dial — it  was  half-past  four. 

'*  Nine  o'clock  before  we  reach  Bramford,"  said  he  to  himself. 

Wonderinfi^  what  he  should  do  next,  his  eyes  involuntarily  wandered 
to  the  side  of  the  room  opposite  to  where  he  sat,  and  in  a  moment  were 
riveted  upon  a  mirror  that  was  suspended  from  the  wall,  and  there  they 
were  hela  by  the  same  power  that  the  basilisk  is  said  to  possess  over  the 
human  organs  of  vision.  His  mouth  gradually  distended,  and  his  eyes 
opened  to  their  fullest  extent,  whilst  a  momentary  thrill  of  terror  shot 
through  his  entire  system.  To  what  cause  was  to  be  attributed  so  pe- 
culiar a  feiscination — so  extraordinary  a  power  of  exciting  fear  and  con- 
sternation ?  It  was  an  ordinary  mirror,  hung  in  an  ordinary  situation. 
Did  it  reflect  some  appalling  appearance  in  his  own  countenance  of  which 
he  was  previously  unconscious,  and  which  now  awakened  in  his  breast 
80  much  alarm  and  emotion?  So  far,  indeed,  from  this,  it  was  not  his 
own  face  that  was  reflected,  for  the  position  in  which  he  sat  effectually 
prevented  that  from  being  the  case.  Stranfi^e,  however,  as- it  may  seem, 
it  was  the  precise  counterpart  of  his  own  physiognomy — ^there  was  the 
same  glowing  complexion,  the  same  prominent  proboscis,  the  same  arch 
humour  about  the  corners  of  the  mouth — ^in  short,  no  two  human  coun- 
tenances could  be  more  alike  than  his  own  and  the  one  upon  which  he 
was  so  intently  gazing.  There  it  was,  looking,  as  it  were,  upon  him 
with  as  much  curiosity  as  he  fi;azed  upon  it.  He  sat  rooted  to  his  chair, 
unable  for  a  moment  to  lift  his  eyes  from  the  object  upon  which  they 
were  so  closely  riveted.  The  mouth  of  the  face,  at  length,  gave  a 
prodigious  yawn,  exhibiting  two  rows  of  teeth  that  bespoke  astounding 
powers  of  mastication,  and  the  vision  vanished  from  sight  A  few 
seconds   elapsed   before   the  old  gentleman    could   summon  courage 
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to  look  around  Mm,  and  when  he  was  able  to  do  so,  he  fbund 
there  was  no  person  in  the  room  except  himself.  A  portisn  ol  one  side 
of  the  room,  however,  and  which  he  had  not  observed  as  he  entered, 
was  partitioned  off  into  small  compartments  capid>le  of  holding  three  or 
four  persons,  and  which  places  were  generally  resorted  to  bj  parties  who 
wished  to  be  private  and  free  from  intrusion.  These  were  erainined, 
and  in  one  of  them  a  mode  of  egress  was  discoyered  which  enabled  a 
person  to  take  his  departure  widiout  passing  through  the  other  portion 
of  die  room.  From  these  circumstances,  the  old  gentleman  in£ened 
that  the  person  whose  hce  he  had  seen  reflected  in  the  glass  had  been 
seated  in  one  of  these  compartments,  and  whom  he  had  not  notieed  ac 
he  entered.  This  conclusion  being  arrived  at,  he  dismissed  the  subject 
fixMn  his  mind,  and  returned  to  the  chair  on  which  he  had  been  sitting. 
Glancing  his  eye  over  the  table  in  search  of  a  newspaper  wi^  which  to 
begnile  the  fimen  minutes  or  so  that  must  still  elapse  before  the  coach 
would  be  ready  to  depart,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  playbill, 
setting  forth  in  a  variety  of  type  the  peiibrmances  that  were  to  take 
place  at  the  Haverstock  Theatre  on  the  evening  in  question^  The  first 
piece  announced  was  Old  Sherry's  (as  he  was  fiacetioosly  and  pbyfuily 
called  in  his  latter  days)  fine  comedy  of  **  The  School  for  SeandaL 
The  traveller  would  have  thrown  the  bill  aside,  for  he  took  no  interest 
in  theatricals,  and,  moreover,  had  never  been  in  a  ^eatre  in  his  life,  but 
for  a  name  in  the  afterpiece  that  instantly  ezdted  his  cnrioaty.  The 
playbill  ran  thus : 

"  The  performances  of  the  evening  to  condude  wUk  the  ftivourite 
force,  in  one  act,  entitled  '  The  Rival  Suftobs.'  Charht  Mowbray ^ 
Mr.  Lovell;  Puddlethri/t,  Mr.  W^;  Thomas,  Mr.  Funi^dn ;  did 
Foozle,  Mt,  Silas  Dunderdum ;  CharhtU,  Miss  Julia  Montague ; 
Susan,  Bfiss  Watkins.'' 

The  name  in  ikie  above  cast  that  caught  the  eye  of  the  traveller  was 
the  name  of  Mr.  Silas  Dunderdum.  Mr.  Silas  Dunderdum  I  Who  was 
he  P  The  stout  gentleman  was  called  Dunderdum — in  &ct,  to  make 
&e  coincidence  stranger,  he  received  the  baptismal  name  of  Silas  at  the 
font  And  were  there  more  Silas  Dunderdums?  He  had  flattered 
himself  that,  in  that  particular,  he  stood  alone  in  the  universe — that  he 
was  the  only  living  man  bearing  two  such  remarkable  appeUations.  His 
title  to  isolation  in  the  matter  was  in  dispute  ;  another  miD  was  in  the 
field  upon  whose  banner,  it  would  appear,  was  inscribed  the  name  of 
Silas  Dunderdum !  It  was  passing  strange.  Had  the  man  existed  so 
long  and  never  been  discoverad  ?— a  public  character,  too !  Surdy  infi;e- 
nuity  was  at  fault — surely  proper  inquiry  had  not  been  set  afoot  to  dis- 
cover the  varioQS  ramifications  of  the  Dunderdum  family.  Why,  for 
aught  the  old  follow  knew,  there  might  be  Dunderdums  amongst  the 
tribes  of  the  Iroquois  ;  they  might  be  as  thickly  strewn  in  Kamtschatka^ 
or  on  the  mountains  of  the  Himalaya,  as  roses  in  June,  or  buxom 
wenches  at  a  country  fair.  True,  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  encoun- 
tered the  name  under  such  questionable  circumstances ;  but^  aUow  tlie 
matter  the  utmost  latitude — supposing  he  were  not  a  native  dF  these  isles 
—supposing,  indeed,  he  were  an  American,  why  were  tiiere  Dunder- 
dums on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ?  Once  admit  the  esse  to  be 
genuine,  smd  it  was  difficult  to  say  where  they  were  not  ts  be  found. 
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Hitherto  omr  friend  had  hugged  himself  with  the  belief  that  hie  fiiiiiily 
•was  the  only  one  that  oo«ld  pride  themselves  upon  Dundeidum  origin, 
and  of  course  his  fediogs  were  rude!  j  shocked  to  find  that  ih^ce  was  at 
least  another  of  the  name — and  he  bi\  actor — «  personator  of  such  cha- 
racters as  Oid  JSbozle.  The  poor  gentleman's  amour  pr{^)re,  we  say, 
was  wounded  beyond  conception ,  as  he  eat  incrednlonsly  gazing  at  the 
g;reat  round  letters,  staring  hira  in  the  £u!e,  *^  Old  Foozle,  Mr.  Silas 

XhlNinBRDTJM." 

At  length  he  rose  from  his  diair,  and  treading  the  sacrilegious  bill 
under  his  feet,  he  nelaimed, 

^'  ril  not  believe  it — it's  a  lie — an  knposture — an  attempt  to  hoax  the 
pnbUc/' 

He  had  searody  thos- given  vent  to  his  indignation,  when  in  popped  the 
waiter.. 

"Coach  just  on  the  point  of  starting,  sir." 

•a  don't  think  ril  go— I— I ■" 

"  Not  well,  sir  ?  A  little  more  bran^-and-water  before  you  start — 
put  you  aU  right,  sir." 

"  Yes,  yes,  bnng  me  some  more  brandy*and-water-~I  am  excited — 
annoyed.*^ 

The  brandy-and- water  was  brought,  and  after  the  old  gentleman  had 
taken  a  hearty  draught  of  the  same,  his  foeHngs  beffan  graidually  to  sub^ 
side.  By  Ae  time  that  he  had  paid  his  bill,  and  donned  his  great  coat, 
shawls,  &c.,  the  coach  was  ready  to  start  The  waiter  assisted  him  to 
his  place  in  the  inride,  closed  the  doer  after  him,  and,  in  a  fow  seconds, 
the  vehicle  was  whirling  along  the  hard  pavement  of  St.  Aubums. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Mr.  Silas  Dunderdum's  feelings  had  been 
much  excited.  His  honour  had  been  wounded  in  its  tenderest  part. 
He  had  seen  a  name  which  he  had  hitherto  regarded  as  venerable 
paraded  in  a  theatrical  announcement,  and  he  had  for  the  first  time  in 
nis  life  witnessed  the  patronymic  of  JSbazle  associated  with  his  own.  It 
would  have  been  a  matter  of  surprise  if  Mr.  Dnnderdum  had  not  felt  in- 
dignant. He  had  dung-  to  the  paternal  name  with  enthusiastic  fond- 
ness— ^it  was  his  all — an  inheritance  that,  for  generations,  had  been  be- 
queathed from  fiathtr  to  son  nntamished.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  he 
should  adhere  to  the  name  of  Dnnderdum  with  such  tenacity,  or  that  he 
should  feel  insulted  when  he  discovered  it  to  be  borne  by  a  mime — a 
creature  of  paint  and  patdses — a  thing  of  tinsel  and  spangles.  It  was 
some  time  before  he  altogether  recovered  from  the  indignation  that 
naturally  took  possession  of  him  ;  but  when  he  did,  his  mind  lapsed  into 
a  pleasant  reverie,  and  he  began  to  ponder  over  the  mission  that  had 
called  him  irom.  home,  and  induced  him  to  leave  a  pleasant  country  resi- 
dence at  a  season  of  tlie  year  not  the  best  adapted  for  travelling,  and  at 
a  period  in  life  when  most  of  people  like  as  little  locomotion  as  possible. 

A  few  words  here  touching  Mr.  Dnnderdum  and  his  mission  may  not 
be  unacceptable,  first  of  all,  he  was  a  wealthy  bachelor,  retired  from 
business,  and  not  without  a  lot  of  those  appendages  (which  seem  to  be  a 
sine  qud  non  m  sneh  cases),  a.  host  of  needy  relations.  He  lived  in  a 
secluded  village  in  one  of  the  pleasantest  spots  in  England ;  his  domestic 
establishment,  besides  himself,  consisted  of  a  cook,  a  housekeeper,  and  a 
large  Newfoundland  dog.     I  now  come  to  the  object  of  Mr.  Dunderdum's 
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journey.  Amongst  other  relatives,  he  had  a  sister  married  to  a  poor 
physiciao,  who  had  had  a  £unily  by  no  means  in  keying  with  the 
meagrenesa  of  their  resources.  Charlotte,  the  eldest  girl,  had  been 
offeM  marriage  by  two  gentlemen.  The  one  was  a  plodding  and 
thriving  merchant,  and  several  years  her  senior;  but  the  other,  a  year  or 
two  older  than  herself,  had  nothing  but  his  profession  to  depend  upon. 
A  little  time  before  our  story  opens,  he  had  been  called  to  the  bar,  and 
was  emphatically,  and  would  be  so  probably  for  some  years,  a  briefless 
barrister.  The  parents  of  the  young  lady  were  anxious  tfiat  she  should 
marry  the  wealthy  suitor,  but  the  young  lady  demurred  at  the  choice,  and 
seemed  bent  upon  deliverin&^  herself  up  to  the  embraces  of  the  man  of 
law.  Thus  matters  stood,  when  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  summon  Mr. 
Silas  Dunderdum  to  the  scene,  who  should  be  empowered  to  decide  be- 
tween the  contending  parties,  and  whose  decbion  should  be  held  to  be 
final.  A  few  miles  from  Bramford  lived  the  relatives  of  Mr.  Dunder- 
dum, and  it  was  thither  that  he  was  travelling. 

It  was  scarcely  nine  o'clock  when  Mr.  Dunderdum  reached  the  place 
of  his  destination  for  the  night,  intending  to  start  in  good  time  on  the 
following  morning  for  the  residence  of  his  sister.  The  snow-flakes  were 
felling  profusely  as  he  alighted  from  the  coach — an  act  that  he  had  no 
sooner  accomplished,  than  a  man  came  up  to  him,  and  putting  his  arm 
through  his,  dragged  him  on  to  the  pavement 

''  Mr.  Dunderaum's  luggage,"  shouted  the  stranger,  at  the  top  o£bis 
voice — *^  carpet-bag,  portmanteau,  and  hat-box." 

**  What  does  all  this  mean  ?*  thought  Mr.  Dunderdum.  ^  Who  can 
this  man  be?'' 

*^  Carpet-bag,  portmanteau,  and  hat-box  for  Mr.  Dunderdum,"  again 
shouted  the  man. 

"  Fore-boot !"  shouted  the  guard. 

*'  Hand  out  Mr.  Dunderdum's  luggage,  coachman,  if  you  please,"  said 
the  strange  man  ;  *^  carpei-bag,  portman— "  Ajid  he  was  going  on 
in  this  way,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Dunderdum  hims&. 

"  In  what  way  are  you  interested  in  my  afiairs  ?"  asked  that  gentle- 
man. 

The  stranger  did  not  deign  the  querist  an  answer,  but  addressing  him- 
self to  a  cabman  that  was  standing  some  little  distance  off,  he  shouted, 

"  Cab  for  Mr.  Dunderdum." 

In  a  few  seconds  a  vehicle  drove  up  to  where  they  stood. 

"  There,  sir — no  time  to  lose — capital  house." 

*'  I  do  not  understand  you,"  Mr.  Dunderdum  said. 

"Nothing  like  a  good  name  for  drawing,"  answered  the  man;  ^^  jump 
in,  sir,  if  you  please— scarcely  a  moment  to  lose." 

"  This  is  all  gibberish  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Dunderdum. 

*'  Step  in,  sir,  if  you  please,"  sud  the  man.  And  so  saying,  he  took 
Mr.  Dunderdum  gently  by  the  shoulder,  and  partially  forced  him  into 
the  vehicle.     He  dosed  the  door  hastily  after  him,  ana  said, 

*'  The  luggage  is  all  rights  sir.    We  shall  be  there  in  a  few  minutes." 

'<  There !"  repeated  Mr.  Dunderdum  to  himself;  and  finding  himself 
incapable  of  answering  the  question,  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  thrusting 
his  head  out  of  the  window,  and  which  was  very  soon  covered  with  snow, 
he  shouted,  in  as  loud  a  tone  of  voice  as  he  could  command, 
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«  Where— where?" 

The  Yehicle,  however,  was  in  motion,  and  the  noise  of  its  wheels  effec- 
tually prevented  Mr.  Dunderdum's  voice  from  heing  heard.     To  say  that 
^r.  Dunderdum  was  simply  perplexed,  would  be  to  give  but  a  very  in- 
adequate idea  of  the  state  of  his  mind.     He  had  been  travelling  for  the 
last  few  hours  in  a  snow-storm  of  considerable  severity,  and  at  a  time 
"when  he  had  finished  his  journey,  as  he  expected,  for  the  day,  he  was 
driven  off  in  a  direction  he  knew  not  whither,  and  taken  charge  of  by  a 
xnan  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  and  who,  as  far  as  he  could  remember, 
lie  had  never  seen  in  his  life  before.     Language  of  an  unmeaning  and 
incomprehensible  character  had  been  addressed  to  him,  and  a  degree  of 
intrusiveness  had  been  manifested  in  his  affairs  which  was  as  unlooked-for 
as  it  was  disagreeable.  Was  he  not  capable  of  managing  his  own  business  ? 
Who  was  the  man  that  thus  dared  to  force,  unsolicited,  his  assistance  upon  a 
stranger,  and  to  take  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  management  of  his  affairs? 
And  how  came  he  possessed  of  information  relative  to  his  name — ^the 
nature  and  number  of  the  packages  that  constituted  his  luggage?   Could 
the  man  have  been  empowered  by  his  friends  to  be  in  readiness,  when  the 
coach  arrived,  to  receive  him,  and  to  aid  him  in  reaching,  with  as  much 
celerity  as  possible,  the  end  of  his  journey  ?    The  latter  hypothesis, 
however,  seemed  improbable,  for  in  that  case  he  would  surely  have  men- 
tioned the  name  of  his  friends,  or  brouc^ht  a  few  lines  from  them  to  sig- 
nify that  he  had  been  sent  to  meet  him  with  this  praiseworthy  object. 
The  whole  affair  was  a  mystery,  and,  in  its  present  stage,  altogether  in- 
capable of  solution.     The  only  word  that  had  been  used  to  denote  the 
place  of  his  destination  was  the  adverb  **  there,'*  but  was  it  not  some- 
what indefinite  ?     It  opened  out  so  wide  a  field  for  speculation,  that  it 
was  hard  to  say  where  the  ingenious  and  inquiring  mind  might  stop  in 
its  contemplation.     There !     A  sermon  might  be  preached  upon  it,  it 
might  form  the  topic  of  a  lecture  of  a  couple  of  hours'  duration,  an 
essay,  a  poem,  a  play,  a  romance  might  take  it  for  the  subject  of  its 
argument,  and  leave  the  mind  in  utter  ignorance  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  might  be  treated.     There !     It  might  mean  at  the  antipodes,  or 
it  might  mean  over  the  way ;  but  let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
sense  in  which  it  had  been  applied  was  not  quite  so  indefinite  after  all, 
for  a  few  words  had  been  added  which  tended  greatly  to  qualify  the 
term,  and  to  disentangle  it,  in  some  measure,  fit)m  the  obscurity  in  which 
it  was  enwrapped — **  There  in  a  few  minutes."     Clearly  the  spot  indi- 
cated was  at  no  great  distance ;  but  such  a  multiplicity  of  places  lay 
around,  all  of  which  might  be  reached  within  a  few  minutes,  that  the  mind 
was  again  lost  in  a  wide  sea  of  doubt  and  difficulty.     A  gaol,  a  chapel, 
a  church,  a  bridge,  an  hospital — all  these  and  a  thousand  other  objects 
were  in  the  immediate  vicinity.     Hence  it  was  impossible  to  come  to 
any  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  place  to  which  they  were  directing 
their  course.     One  other  consideration  suggests  itself.     The  word  had 
been  employed  in  a  manner  that  would  appear  to  indicate  some  well- 
known  and  established  place,  and  which  it  was  unnecessary,  by  any  cir- 
cumlocution, further  to  indicate.     There !    The  spot  was  fixed  in  the 
traveller's  mind,  he  had  been  thinking  of  it  for  the  seven  or  eight  hours 
preceding,  his  whole  thoughts  were  concentrated  upon  it,  it  was  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  his  day^s  reflections ;  what  use  was  there,  there- 
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fore,  to  designate  a  spot  that  was  constantly  before  ibe  wb4%  ^e  by 
any  other  -term  Ihaa  ^  there?"  Sodi,  no  ^donbt,  was  the  mw  talm  by 
the  mysterious  roan,  or  he  woold  inrobably  have  Tendered  faimaetf  laoie 
intelHgible.  A  question,  however,  for  -die  fisst  tiiae  arose  in  tiie  Mpiiai 
mmd  of  Mr.  Dandepdaiii— a  question  which  bfonght  instant^  BeK- 
i^roach  to  his  already  wounded  and  lacerated  bosmo.  Why  had  he 
not  asked  the  man  for  his  -credentials — why  had  he  not  iniisted  upon  « 
&U  -ex^anation  before  •entmating  himself  to  his  charge  and  gnidanee  ? 
The  thought  had  oecsrred  too  late :  he  must  abide  by  die  oonaeqneneea 
of  his  folly  iffid  remissDess.  For  aught  he  knew,  he  might  be  in  the  hmoim 
of  robbers  asd  morderers^  tUs  mbdoodon  might  have  been  pletlad  with 
the  view  of  possessinc^  themselves  of  property  which  he  was  soppeaed  to 
cany  with  him.  A  wnisand  other  horrible  ideas  occurred  to  ^  mind 
of  poor  Mr.  Dnnderdum  as  the  vehicle  rolled  silently  through  a  variety 
of  narrow  but  il^aaved  streets.  He  could  endure  tins  suspenae  and  m- 
eertainty  no  longer,  and  again  thrusting  his  head  out  of  tlM  window,  be 
addressed  himseS  to  the  men  upon  the  box  of  the  cab. 
**  Are  we  there  yet  ?" 

He  received  no  answer  to  his  inquiry,  but  although  they  wiere  driving 
up  a  somewhat  dark  and  narrow  street,  he  fancied  he  descried,  at  the 
extremity  of  it,  a  dense  crowd  of  persons  standing  in  the  c^pen  ak.  He 
had  scarcely  drawn  in  his  head  when  a  prolonged  and  voctfiaross  cheering 
bnrst  from  the  vast  concourse  of  people  whom  he  had  hot  a  few  eecondf 
before  caught  a  glimpse  of.  Curious  to  know  the  cause  of  so  much  ex- 
otement,  he  again  thrust  out  his  head,  but,  to  his  infixdte  astomshment 
and  consternation,  the  progress  of  the  cab  was  considerabW  impeded  hj 
some  hundreds  of  people  who  clustered  around  it  on  all  sidea,  and  wim 
hats  and  caps  elevated  in  the  air,  gave  such  repeated  and  prolonged 
cheers  as  almost  deafened  Mr.  Dunderdum. 

**  Grood  Heavens  V  exclaimed  the  bewildered  Dunderdum,  ^  where 
can  I  be — what  can  all  this  mean  ?" 

Ag^ain  his  head  was  thrust  out  of  the  window,  and  he  once  more  made 
an  appeal  to  his  mysterious  fnend  and  the  cabman. 

**  Good  people,  tell  me,  for  Heaven's  sake,  what  yon  mean  to  do  with 
me.     What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  hubbub  ?" 

Compare  the  report  of  the  popgun  to  the  roar  of  the  cannon — t^ 
ripple  of  the  summer  lake  to  the  lash  of  the  foaming  bUlow,  when  the 
ocean  has  been  worked  up  to  its  highest  pitch  of  fury — such  was  the  soond 
of  Mr.  Dunderdum's  feeble  organ  to  the  mighty  clamour  of  the  multitude 
that  gathered  around  him.  The  shouting  of  the  crowd  continued  at 
the  cab  slowly  made  its  way  along  the  street,  and  it  became  very  «ppaf 
rent  that  Mr.  Dunderdum  was  in  some  way  or  other  the  cause  of  die 
exckement  of  the  heterogeneous  multitude  who  greeted  him  with  so 
hearty  and  so  enthusiastic  a  welcome.  The  mystery  became  more  kar 
penetrable  than  ever.  Mr.  Dunderdum  was  a  quiet  country  gentleman, 
who  seldom  left  home,  and  who  had  seen  literally  nothing  of  town  and 
city  life — how  then  could  he  be  the  occasion  of  as  much  clamour  aad 
uproar  as  ever  assailed  a  member  of  pariiament  upon  the  hustiDgfl^  or  a 
popular  demagogue  when  he  is  haranguing  a  body  of  men  whose  views 
and  feelings  are  identical  with  his  own  p  Mr.  Dunderdum's  uoeannew 
became  greater  and  greater,  and  he  was  just  meditatiag  a  &esh  appeal  to 
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tlw  men  on  ibm  box,  when  theoab  stopped  altogether!  which  gave  rise  to 
tlie  hope  of  a  epeedy  delivesance  fiom  his  uooomfortaUe  situation.  In 
tins  uka  he  was  fortified  by  the  oabman  aUghting  from  the  yehide  and 
approaohkig  the  window  next  to  which  he  sat. 

^^Beg  pardon — beg  pardon,  sir/'  said  the  man,  touching  ia§  hat,  ''but 
the  people  insist  upon  taking  the  horses  out  of  the  cab." 

« jg^ih— what  ?"  said  Mr.  Dunderdom,  peifdotly  confounded. 

^  The  mob^  sir — the  mob  wish  to  take  the  hones  out  of  the  cab." 

''  Wbh  all  my  heart,''  said  JAir.  Dunderdum,  ''  if  they  will  only  t^ 
■se  ovt  too. 

''  Very  weU,  sir — ^thought  I  would  ask  you,  sii^  before  I  allowed  *em 
to  drag  yon  tkere" 

''  Eh— what?"  exdaimed  Mr.  Dunderdum— <' <^6  again." 

But  the  man  had  ctisappeered.  To  what  had  he  given  his  consent  ? 
To  be  dragged  thither  by  a  clamorous  and  unfeeling  mob^  whose  coarse- 
ness  and  yiolenee  had  alrei^  disg^usted  and  alarmed  him.  But  whither 
were  th^  to  drag  him  ?  Why  drag  him  at  all  ?  Was  he  not  capable 
of  walkinfl^? — were  the  horses  not  capable  of  conveying  him  thither? 
Mr.  Dundeidum's  mind  became  a  chaos  of  conflicting  ideas — his  reason 
appeared  to  be  succumbing  beneath  the  increasing  and  perplexing  diffi- 
*oulties  that  rose  up  on  every  side  of  him.  He  pressed  his  hand  to  his 
temple,  and  endeavoured  to  collect  his  scattered  thoughts.  In  this  he 
partially  succeeded,  and  as  he  sat  trembling  in  his  seat,  he  en>ected  every 
moment  to  see  the  door  of  the  cab  open,  and  one  of  the  nngleaders  of 
tile  mob  prooeed  to  dislodge  him  from  his  place,  preparatory  to  his  being 
dragged  through  the  streets  by  the  ferocious  multitude.  What  was  he 
to  do  ?  Escape  was  impossible,  for  if  he  attempted  to  get  out»  he  would 
in  all  probability  be  seized  upon,  aud,  perhaps,  be  more  roughly  used 
tium  ^f  he  were  quietly  remaining  where  he  was,  and  passively  sub* 
nuttine  to  the  treatment  of  the  mob.  But  again  the  thought  dashed 
across  his  mind,  whither  was  he  to  be  dragged  ?  To  a  gallows  or  a  horse* 
pond  ?  Had  he  perpetrated  some  enormous  crime,  and  was  the  public 
vengeance  thus  about  to  be  wreaked  upon  him  ?  Happily  Mr.  Dun- 
derdum's  expectations  were  not  realised — ^the  cab-door  did  not  open,  and 
the  mob  did  not  offer  to  intrude  themselves  upon  him.  He  became  a 
little  more  assured,  and  ventured  once  more  to  put  his  head  out  of  the 
window,  which  was  the  signal  for  a  fresh  round  of  vociferous  cheering^ 
whidi  poor  Mr.  Dunderdum,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  worU,  could  not 
determine  whether  it  was  indicative  <$  approval  or  disapproval.  One 
thing,  however,  he  had  ascertained,  and  which  ^preatly  tended  to  the 
sooting  of  his  mind,  and  that  was,  thi^  a  long  stnng  of  men  had  yoked 
themselves  to  the  cab,  and  were  dragging  it  along  themselves,  and  the 
mystery  was,  therefore,  cleared  up  as  regarded  the  words  of  the  cab- 
man. 

After  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed  the  cab  again  stopped,  and,  to  the 
intense  joy  of  Mr.  Dunderdum,  evidently  with  the  view  of  enabling  him 
to  alight.  He  looked  out  agm,  but  he  could  see  nothing  but  dark- 
looking  buildings,  and  an  immense  concourse  of  people  lining  both  sides 
of  the  way.  The  cab  had  no  sooner  stopped  than  a  large  police  force  in- 
stantly hastened  to  the  spot»  and  began  to  form  themselves  into  a  line 
opposite  to  where  Mr.  Dunderdum  was  to  dight    A  passage  was  thus 
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fonned,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  pass  on  widioat  in  any  way  bdng  ineoo- 
yenienced  by  any  undae  pressure  from  an  unruly  and  turbulent  mob.  I 
have  already  explained  Mr.  Dunderdum's  unpleasant  and  peculiar  n^ia- 
Uon  during  the  last  twenty  minutes  or  so,  and  it  will  be  needless  to  say 
it  was  in  no  degree  ameliorated  by  the  preparations  which  were  made  (or 
his  reception.  He  had  no  sooner  alighted  upon  the  pavement  than  s 
loud  cheer  burst  from  the  assembled  multitude.  The  line  formed  by  the 
police  was,  howeyer,  unfortunately  forced  by  the  crowd  ;  and  fcv  a  few 
minutes  the  astonished  and  bewildered  Mr.  Dunderdum  stood,  or  rather 
staggered  in  the  midst  of  that  dense  mass  of  human  beings,  which  swayed 
from  one  side  to  another  according  to  the  particular  momentum  gtveo  to 
it  The  confusion,  however,  which  for  a  while  began  to  prevail  was 
speedily  allayed  by  the  activity  and  energy  of  the  police,  who,  drawing 
their  staffs  from  tneir  pockets,  soon  compelled  the  people  to  fall  back. 

<'  Stand  back,  there ! — stand  back  I"  shouted  a  stout,  powerful  man, 
elevating  his  staff  in  the  air,  and  which  he  was  evidently  prepared  to 
bring  in  coUbion  with  the  first  fellow's  head  who  dared  to  disobey  his 
injunction. 

''  Make  way  there  for  Mr.  Dunderdum !"  shouted  another. 

The  aid  thus  afforded  would  have  been  lost  upon  Mr.  Dunderdum  but 
for  the  opportune  arrival  of  the  mysterious  man  who  had  first  inveigled 
him  into  the  cab,  and  had  thus  become  the  originator  of  all  his  calamities. 
He  came  opportunely  to  hand  to  support  the  otherwise  drooping  form  of 
Mr.  Dunderdum,  who  was  forthwith  conducted,  between  the  two  lines  of 
policemen,  into  tlie  interior  of  a  building,  which  he  had  no  sooner  entered 
than  the  door  was  at  once  closed,  so  as  to  keep  out  the  curious  and  intra- 
sive  crowd,  who  would  have  been  glad  to  force  an  ingress.  Once  within 
the  building,  a  seat  was  brought  to  Mr.  Dunderdum,  upon  wluch  he 
rested  himself  for  a  few  minutes.  He  asked  for  a  little  brandy-and-Vater, 
which  was  brought  to  him,  and  having  partaken  of  it,  he  speedily  reco- 
vered from  the  alarming  condition  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  the 
incidents  just  narrated.  His  position,  however,  was  really  no  better  than 
before,  and  he  had  no  conception  whatever  of  the  singular  scenes  that 
still  awaited  him.  With  the  aid  of  his  companion,  he  was  led  up  a  flight 
of  steps,  upon  gaining  the  top  of  which,  he  stood  upon  an  extenave  and 
timbered  floor,  intersected  in  innumerable  places  by  lofty  partitions,  upon 
which  was  described  in  rude  colours  a  great  variety  of  natural  and  other 
scenery.  From  the  tops  to  the  bottoms  of  some  of  these  partitions  ran 
several  rows  of  gas-jets,  which  threw  a  powerful  light  over  the  portion  of 
the  building  referred  to.  Mr.  Dunderdum  was  about  to  inquire  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  place  to  which  he  had  been  conducted,  when  all  attempts 
to  make  himself  heard  were  put  a  stop  to  by  deafening  and  repeated 
shouts  of — 

''  Dunderdum !  Dunderdum  I  Dunderdum !" 

^Whence  these  shouts  proceeded  he  could  not  determine,  although 
they  seemed  to  come  from  that  portion  of  the  building  that  was  in  hoot 
of  him.  He  was  relieved  of  his  outer  garments,  and  hurried  by  his 
eccentric  guide  up  two  or  three  flights  of  dark  steps  till  he  arrived  in  a 
room  all  lined  round  with  mirrors,  that  enabled  a  person  to  see  himself 
from  head  to  foot.  In  the  room  there  stood  a  large  press,  containing  a 
yariety  of  garments  of  motley  colours  and  shape — some  yellow,  some  blue ; 
some  adorned  with  spangles,  others  with  bright  and  peculiarly-shaped 
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buttons.  A  washhand-stand  stood  in  each  corner  of  the  room,  and  a  few- 
chairs  and  forms  were  ranged  around.  Upon  the  walls  of  the  room  were 
suspended  the  portraits  of  scTeral  eminent  actors  and  actresses. 

Mr.  Dunderdum  was  met  in  the  room  by  a  little  bustling  man  with  a 
grey  head,  and  a  red,  jovial-looking  face,  whose  hands  were  covered  with 
rings,  and  who  wore  a  golden  eye-glass  dangling  at  his  waistcoat. 

,**  Ah,  Dunderdum,  my  dear  boy,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  said  the  little 
man;  and  he  seized  hold  of  Mr.  Dunderdum's  hand  and  shook  it  as  though 
he  intended  to  wrench  it  off  his  wrist.  "  You  are  very  late,  though— the 
people  are  getting  impatient" 

'^  What  people,  eh  ? — ^what  people  ?**  stammered  forth  Mr.  Dunder- 
dum. 

'*  Ah,  you'll  see,  my  dear  fellow,  just  now ;  but  I'll  not  disturb  you — 
yon  had  better  make  haste  and  drc^.  I  have  been  obliged  to  send  on  a 
substitute  in  the  first  scenes,  and  apologise  for  your  absence." 

"  Dress,  sir — dress.  Zounds !  siTy  do  you  think  I  leave  home  without 
beingdremed  ?" 

<' Ha  !  ha!  ha!  Very  good  ;"  and  the  little  man  laughed  heartily. 
'^  Ah,  capital — dress  at  home  to  be  in  readiness — capital — the  very  drec» 
for  Old  Foozkr 

The  penetrating  reader  before  this  will  have  perceived  the  peculiar 
situation  of  Mr.  Dunderdum.  His  dress  and  appearance  admirably  be* 
came  the  character  of  Foozle,  He  wore  a  brown  coat  with  broad  tails,  and 
large  lappets  overhanging  the  pockets  ;  it  was  rounded  away  in  front,  and 
decorated  with  a  pretty  large  profusion  of  brass  buttons.  His  waistcoat 
was  of  a  glowing  yellow,  and  of  great  length.  He  wore  an  ample  shirt-frill* 
and  his  nether  man  was  clad  in  a  pair  of  corded  breeches.  His  stockings 
were  grey,  and  his  shoes  fastened  with  buckles.  When  we  have  said  that 
he  wore  a  low-crowned,  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  carried  a  stick,  the 
reader  will  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  his  appearance. 

Mr.  Dunderdum  was  bewildered  with  the  last  remarks  made  by  the 
manager,  for  that  was  the  office  the  little  man  filled  in  the  establishment. 
He  had  some  indistinct  notion  of  hearing  or  reading  something  about 
Old  Foozle,  but  when,  where,  and  under  what  particular  circumstances, 
he  could  not  at  the  moment  call  to  his  remembrance. 

'^  I  will  go  down  with  you,"  said  the  manager ;  and  having  offored  his 
arm  to  Mr.  Dunderdum,  they  descended  the  stairs. 

Mr.  Dunderdum  made  some  remonstrance,  which  was  speedily  over- 
ruled by  the  urbanity  and  assuring  tone  of  the  manager.  They  had  no 
sooner  reached  the  stage  than  they  were  met  by  the  call-boy,  who  inti- 
mated that  Old  Foozle  was  required  forthwith. 

*'  All  right — all  right,"  said  the  ipanager.  "  We  are  coming.  Now 
make  haste,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Dunderdum— it's  your  scene." 

"  My  scene,  sir — ^my  scene !     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

<<  Come,  come,  Mr.  Dunderdum,  we  must  leave  off  joking  for  the  pre- 
sent." And  so  saying,  the  little  manager  dragged  Mr.  Dunderdum  to  the 
wing  where  he  was  to  make  his  entrance. 

**  What's  all  this— whaf  s  all  this  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Dunderdum,  gaiing 
with  amazement  at  the  scenes  and  brilliant  lights  which  now  presented 
themselves. 

The  little  dramatic  piece  in  which  poor  Mr.  Dunderdum  was  so  mys- 
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teriovtW  aod  to  imexpactodly  called  upon  to  take  a  [^ 
•ntiiled^TBaBiTALSuiToms.''  Tbeofaiftaetae  hate  alraadj  been  gmn. 
The  plot  WH  eKecediagiy  nm^  Ckariotie  (a  yonnr  lady  of  gnat 
penonal  attraedoDSy  andheireeBofherimole,awealtii7olannfler)h^ihe 
nuBfoiimie  to  liaTe  two  aipbants  for  her  lumdy  one  of  whom,  a  middle* 
aged  attoraer,  soaght  her  in  maniage,  in  the  h<^  of  eaoeeeding  to  die 
prooerty  of  her  mde  at  k»  deadi,  wfaSst  die  othei^  a  yooag  medicai 
Stooent^  lored  her  for  herself  alone.  The  onole  {Old  /Wale)  waa  in- 
oHned  to  &¥ our  the  pretensMiis  of  die  attorney  {Puddieikr^)  meieduHi 
duMO  of  the  medical  man  (Charles  M<mbray\  becaaM  the  foroMr  waa  a 
man  of  wibetance  and  already  in  pooieaBion  of  a  lucrative  practice,  whereas 
the  other  had  still  to  cut  his  way  to  fame  and  fortune.  A  ruu^  howerec^ 
18  had  recoorse  to  hy  the  adrice  of  a  raggeedTe  maid-eemuit  (SiMfcm), 
whereby  the  old  nnde  is  made  to  believe  that  d^  whole  of  his  foctone,  wlndi 
is  invested  in  a  large  iron  company  in  Yorkehire,  is  loot  by  the  saspeum 
rf  die  €rm.  The  attorney  fiuk  a  victim  to  die  same  deliision,  and  die 
result  is,  diat  he  abandons  the  field  to  his  rival,  who  at  oaee  atm  lor- 
vrard  to  claim  die  loog-wished-<fbr  prise,  which  die  uncle^  nnder  the  cir- 
eamstaaees,  readily  b^tows  upon  the  ardent  lover.  The  piece  had  already 
been  in  procuress  some  half  an  hour  when  Mr.  Dnnderdum  was  ao  curi- 
ously called  in  to  assist  in  administering  amusement  to  a  ffood-natored 
and  crowded  audience.  The  first  scene  in  whidi  he  was  culed  upon  to 
take  a  part  was  that  in  which  the  annovncement  is  made  to  him  of  Ae 
stoppaife  of  the  liddersdale  Iron  Company. 

^  The  stage  is  standmg,  Mr.  Dunderdum,"  said  the  manager,  andion- 
tatively;  ''have  the  kindness  to  go  mi  at  once."  Andso  saying,  he  pushed 
Mr.  E^underdum  forward,  and  the  impetus  given  to  his  pesson  sent  hioa 
boonding  on  to  the  stage  in  a  &shion  rather  at  variance  wtdi  die  habits 
of  elderiy  gentlemen.  The  famous  Mr.  Dunderdum,  however,  being  a 
great  favourite,  his  appearance  was  hailed  with  soieams  of  laughter,  and 
krad  and  continued  applause. 

The  honest  gentleman  whose  peculiar  fortunes  it  has  faUen  to  our  lot 
to  dironicle,  was  overcome  with  fear  and  consternation.  Fan^  a  savage 
suddenly  iiitrodiieed  into  the  presence  and  palace  of  a  king,  or  a  country 
bumpkin  unexpectedly  admitted  vridiin  die  pale  of  the  glittering  and  ex- 
clusive duroDg  of  Almack's,  and  some  idea  mi^  be  fonned  of  die  extraor- 
dinary effect  produced  upon  Mr.  Dunderdum  by  his  first  cmtp  fmSL 
He  gaaed  with  wonder  and  awe  at  die  boxes,  the  pit,  die  gallery;  he 
looked  up  at  the  magnificent  chandelier  suspended  from  die  ceiling;  he 
turned  his  head  and  inspected  the  genteel  mock  drawing-room  into  wluek 
he  had  been  so  unceremoniously  iSmst ;  he  glanced  at  die  lonff  row  of 
foot-lif  hts  guttering  beneath  htm ;  at  die  musicians  ranged  below,  who 
thought  there  was  a  little  oddity  and  wildneas  in  his  perfeimaiiee  whiak 
diey  had  not  before  observed.  He  stood  there  amaaed— parriy8ed-4Nit 
riveted,  as  it  were,  to  the  spot,  beheving  diatsome  nnschievousdei^  had 
woven  around  him  some  potent  sp^l,  under  whose  influenee  he  had  im 
some  time  been  suffering,  and  fiom  idiose  power  he  ahnost  began  <ts 
despair  of  ever  being  set  free.  TWe  was  something  strange  nd. 
uuiiaAural  idiout  his  journey  from  the  firs^-<die  countenanoe  wueh  lia 
had  seen  at  the  inn  at  St.  Aubums,  and  which  vanished  so  mjstsrioaairr 
—the  strange  man  who  took  him  in  chaige  as  he  alighted  from  die  ooacm 
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— -iuB  abdaetaon—ihe  crowded  sireet,  and  ihe  hubbab  that  seemed  te 
greet  bk  anriTal — has  intemew  with  ilae  theatnoal  manager-— the  strange 
poeition  in  wUeh  he  at  preaent  stood, — all  these  ihinffs  darted  throtigih 
Ids  mind,  and  his  brain  was  in  a  whirl  with  the  difficulties  that  crowded 
upon  him.  Who,  what,  where  was  he  ?  He  had  left  his  home  Mr. 
Silas  Dunderdun,  well  known  for  miles  around  for  his  honesty  and 
BeepeotabiEty,  and  now,  as  it  were,  by  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand^ 
he  wms  fnetamorphesed  into  eh  P  Fill  up  the  hiatus  if  you  can,  for 
it  was  beyond  I^.  Dmiderdam's  power  to  do  so.     Happily  for  him,  aa 

into  which  he  sank  pmeotly  oyeroome 
I  situation.  He  was  presently  aroused 
^ ^ Ckarlotte^ 

«  Dear,  dear  unde,  what  dzeadfiil  news  to  be  sore.  We're  all  rained. 
The  Liddersdale  Iron  Company  haTO  stopped  their  payments." 

Mr.  Dunderdnm  had  himself  a  large  stake  in  an  iron  company  in 
Wales,  and  in  his  bewilderment  believed  that  it  was  ihe  stoppage  of  that 
company  that  was  referred  to. 

Mr.  Silas  Dunderdum  tit  praprid  persimd, 

"  What — what  do  I  hear  ?  The  stoppage  of  the  Glamorganshire  Iron 
Company.     Impossible ! — I  won't  believe  it." 

The  young  lady  was  naturally  astonished  at  the  irrelevancy  of  Mr. 
I>nndefdum's  replies  and  style  of  acting,  and  had  to  proceed  without  her 
cues  as  best  she  might  The  soene,  however,  was  got  through,  and  the 
audiraee,  who  had  been  kept  in  a  good  humour  during  the  previous  part 
of  the  evening*  did  not  peroeive  the  real  posture  of  affairs,  and  the  con- 
fiision  into  which  the  unhappy  Mr.  Dunderdum  had  been  thrown.  When- 
ever he  opened  his  mouth,  it  was  die  signal  for  a  hearty  burst  of  laugh- 
ter, so  that  whatever  he  said  was  altogether  unintelligible  to  the  audi- 
tory* Before  the  scene  closes,  the  lawyer  is  made  aware  of  the  pretended 
misfortunes  that  had  befallen  Mr,  Mczle,  Another  scene  ensues,  in  which 
the  lovers  have  an  interview,  and  in  that  following,  the  unfortunate  Dunder- 
dum is  again  dragged  on.  He  recovers,  however,  in  some  degree  from  his 
bewilderment,  and  mixes  in  the  mimic  scene  as  if  it  were  real,  and  iden- 
tifying it  in  fact  with  that  for  which  he  left  home  to  take  a  part,  believes, 
at  length,  that  the  young  lady  who  is  personating  Charlotte  is  absolutely 
his  niece,  and  Mr.  Lovell  the  actual  lover.  He  joins  their  hands  at  the 
end — bestows  a  benediction — ^and,  drawing  out  his  pocket-book,  delivers 
into  the  hands  of  Miss  Montague  a  Bank  of  England  note  for  1000/.— 
the  dowry  he  intended  to  bestow  upon  his  niece. 

At  the  close  of  the  performance,  Mr.  Dunderdum  was  conducted  to  a 
cab,  exhausted  and  in  a  state  of  mind  which  left  him  totally  helpless  and 
altogether  at  the  mercy  of  others.  In  this  unenviable  situation  he  was 
driven  to  the  principal  hotel  of  the  place,  and  forthwith  conveyed  to  his 
bedchamber.  , 


For  ^OfflEie  hours,  Mr.  Dunderdum  was  in  a  state  of  forgetfulness,  but  his 
dreams  were  by  no  means  agreeable.  The  glaring  lights,  the  grotescpe 
costumes,  the  picturesque  scenery,  shifM  b^ore  his  eyes  the  whole  of  the 
nig^it,  and  the  dinning  noise  of  music  and  clamorous  voices  assailed  Ua 
ears  with  the  same  distmctness  that  it  had  done  but  a  few  hours  previousljr. 
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About  eight  o'clock  in  the  moromg  a  loud  knockiog  at  the  door  arooaed 
him  from  his  um^freshing  slumbers.  With  the  instiiict  of  fear  sdU  upon 
him,  and  from  which  he  had  not  quite  recovered,  he  sprang  out  of  bed, 
exclaiming,  - 

"  Charlotte — niece — sister,  where  am  1  ?" 

He  looked  around  htm,  and  was  somewhat  assured  to  find  himself  in  a 
comfortable  and  well-appointed  bedroom,  and  he  tried  to  recollect  how 
he  had  been  broaght  hither,  but  his  memory,  in  that  particular,  was  Uank 
and  -unavailing.  His  adventures  of  the  previous  evening  flashed  n^idlj 
through  his  mind,  but  whether  the  people  with  whom  he  had  so  curiooalj 
been  brought  in  collision  were  his  friends  and  relations,  or  mere  8trang«i«, 
he  could  not  determine.  He  naturally  hoped  that  he  was  at  the  end  of 
his  journey,  and  that  the  room  which  he  occupied  was  in  the  house  of  the 
friends  whom  he  had  set  out  to  visit. 

The  knocking  at  his  door  was  again  repeated,  and  somebody  caUed — 

"  Mr.  Dunderdum — Mr.  Dunderdum !" 

"  I'm  here,"  he  answered.     "  Who  wants  me?" 

**  A  gentleman  below  wishes  to  speak  with  you — he's  very  impatient 
to  see  you." 

"  I  will  dress  and  be  down  as  soon  as  possible,"  he  replied. 

He  had  no  sooner  made  the  response,  than  a  dark  thought  instantly 
occurred  to  him.  For  what  purpose  was  he  wanted  ?  Was  there  to  be 
a  renewal  of  his  misfortunes  of  the  previous  evening  ? 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  he  was  prepared  for  the  interview  about  which 
he  had  so  many  misgivings,  and  opening  his  chamber  door,  be  descended 
the  stairs :  arrived  at  the  bottom,  he  was  met  by  a  prim  little  waiiter 
in  black,  who  said,  *'  This  way,  sir — this  way,"  and  forthinth  ushered 
him  into  an  elegantly  furnished  room,  where — ^heaven  and  earth ! — he 
discovered  the  man  whose  countenance  he  had  seen  reflected  in  the  mirror 
at  the  hotel  at  St.  Aubums — the  counterpart,  indeed,  of  himself. 

'^  Mr.  Dunderdum,  I  believe,"  said  he,  rising. 

'*  My  name  is  Dunderdum." 

*^  And  mine  is  Dunderdum,"  said  the  other,  firmly. 

Mr.  Dunderdum  looked  at  him  mildly,  and  bowed. 

*'  I  repeat,  sir,"  he  went  on,  ''  my  name  is  Dunderdum,  and  when  I 
have  said  that,  you  may  infer  the  rest." 

^<  What  inference  am  I  to  draw  from  thence?" 

*'  Outraged  honour — blasted  reputation-^public  imposition — treachery 
— ^villany !"  And  the  other  Mr.  Dunderdum  strode  about  the  apartment 
with  clenched  hands  and  glaring  eyes,  as  though  he  meant  instant  anni- 
hilation to  the  accused. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  Then,  sir,  I  shall  make  myself  understood  forthwith,  and  I  will  Tery 
soon  send  a  gentleman  to  wait  upon  you."  And  so  saying,  he  rushed  from 
the  room  in  the  most  approved  theatrical  fashion. 

As  Mr.  Dunderdum  was  seated  at  breakfast,  a  little  man,  in  a  shabby 
suit  of  black,  was  shown  into  his  presence,  and  who  informed  him  that  Iw 
was  empowered  by  his  eminent  friend,  Mr.  Dunderdum,  to  demand  an 
instant  apology  from  him  for  the  audacious  manner  in  whidi  he  had 
dared  to  impose  upon  the  public,  to  the  great  detriment  of  Mr.  Dunder- 
dum's  professional  reputation. 
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•  • 

The  old  gentleman  quietly  informed  bis  vbitor  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  charge  made  against  him  ;  whereupon  it  was  ex* 
plained  to  him  that  he  had  wantonly  deluded  the  public,  and  injured  the 
reputation  of  Mr.  Dunderdum,  the  celebrated  actor,  by  attempting  to 
personate  the  part  of  Mr.  foozle  in  the  farce  of  *<  The  Rival  Suitors," 
at  the  Prince's  Theatre,  on  the  previous  evening,  the  real  Mr.  Dunder- 
dum having  been  prevented,  by  some  mischance  on  his  journey,  from 
reaching  Haverstock  in  time  to  undertake  the  part.  A  new  light  ap- 
peared to  be  dawning  upon  the  bewildered  intellects  of  Mr.  Dunderdum. 
He  politely  asked  his  visitor  to  join  him  at  breakfast,  but  he  declined  the 
invitation,  having  already  breakfieuted  before  leaving  his  lodging.  Mr. 
Dunderdum  having  hastily  finished  his  breakfast,  he  requested  his  visitor 
to  be  seated  for  a  few  minutes,  and  he  immediately  proceeded  to  the  land- 
lord of  the  hotel  (for  he  had  already  ascertained  that  he  was  not  in  a  pri- 
vate house),  to  inquire  if  he  could  unravel  the  mystery  in  which  he  had 
been  so  unfortunately  involved. 

The  only  information  that  he  could  obtain  from  the  landlord  was,  that 
Mr.  Dunderdum,  the  eminent  actor,  had,  by  some  mistake  at  St.  AubumSy 
been  put  into  the  wrong  coach,  and  conveyed  to  Bramford  instead  of 
Haverstock,  and  that  he  believed  that  the  mistake  had  arisen  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  two  coshes  leaving  the  hotel  for  these  places  at  the 
same  time. 

*'  I  see — I  see  it  all !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Dunderdum.  '^  I  am  at  Haver- 
stock." 

The  landlord  nodded  acquiescence. 

^'  It  was  I  that  should  have  gone  to  Bramford — we  have  exchanged 
places,  as  it  were,  and  the  remarkable  resemblance  in  our  personal  appear- 
ance, and  perfect  coincidence  in  name,  has  led  to  the  whole  of  the  misfor- 
tunes in  which  I  have  been  involved.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  infor- 
mation."    And  he  hastened  to  join  the  messenger  of  the  infuriated  actor. 

*'  It  is  all  a  mistake,"  said  Mr.  Dunderdum,  as  he  entered  the  room. 
**  Accompany  me  to  my  illustrious  namesake,  and  I  will  explain  the  whole 
affair  to  his  satisfaction.^' 

The  little  shabbily-attired  man  readily  consented,  and  together  they 
proceeded  to  the  apartment  occupied  by  the  actor,  which  was  in  the  same 
hotel.  The  explanation  was  happily  deemed  sufficient,  and  the  wrath  of 
the  illustrious  actor  fortunately  appeased,  and  who,  before  the  interview* 
terminated,  smilingly  condescended  to  shake  hands  with  the  innocent  but 
unhappy  detractor  en  his  professional  reputation. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  object  of  Mr.  Dunderdum's  journey. 
Of  course,  when  ne  arrived  at  the  house  of  hb  sister,  which  he  did  without 
encountering  any  further  misfortunes  in  the  way,  the  first  thing  was  to 
relate  the  extraordinary  adventures  he  had  met  with  at  St.  Aubums  and 
at  Haverstock,  the  recital  of  which,  I  need  not  say,  was  listened  to  with 
a  great  deal  of  curiosity  and  attention.  The  next  step  was  to  assure 
himself  of  the  safety  of  the  promised  dowry ;  but  lo !  when  he  searched 
his  pockets  for  that  purpose,  the  1000^  note  was  gone !  The  disiappoint- 
ment  of  all,  except  the  real  lovers,  was  immense;  and  when  I  have  stated 
that  the  plodding  business  man,  in  consequence  of  the  discrepancy  of  age, 
difference  of  taste,  &c.,  consented  to  waive  all  further  claim  to  the  hand  of 
the  young  lady,  the  ground  of  their  satisfaction  may  very  easily  be  surmised* 
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A  few  days  after  the  armal  of  Mr.  Donderdwni,  it  was  mamagei  that 
die  marriaee  should  take  place,  and  on  that  eyentftil  mornings  came  to 
hand  the  following  epistle— no  disagreeable  aoeompanimenl^  we  shmild 
oooeeire,  to  the  weidding  break£Ei8t : 

'^  The  Prince's  ThBalra» 
**  HaTeEstocky  December  — ^  18—^ 

'*  Sia, — ^After  considerable  diffienl^,  I  hafe  socceeded  m  ^soofering 
your  address,  and  I  hasten  to  restore  the  lOOCMl  nots  whiohy  no  donbt  either 
sn  a  state  of  bewilderment  or  in  a  fit  of  absence^  yoa  plaeed  in  niy  hands 
on  the  evening  diat,  by  a  remaricable  combination  of  dfcnmstaaca^  you 
were  mistaken  for  the  celebrated  performer  Mr«  Silas  Dvnderdaai. 

**  I  tmst  die  enebsure  will  reach  yon  in  safety,  and  have  die  honoor  to 
be,  ''  Yonrs,  very  feuthliitty, 

'<  JUI.IA  MOXTAOUX. 
"To  Silas  Dooderdnm,  Esq." 

The  joy  and  surprise  which  the  rec^pt  of  die  above  ocoasbned,  may 
be  imagined.  The  fair  actress  was  not  fo^otten  by  Mr.  Dmaderdom, 
who  sent  her  a  present  of  no  slight  value. 

Matters  bein^  thus  so  for  satisfiMstoiily  arranged,  diere  remains  litde 
further  to  be.said,  except,  perhaps,  that  Mr.*Dunderdum  ultimately  re- 
gained his  quiet  country  reffldence  in  safety,  and  diat  he  never  took  an- 
other part  in  play  or  ferce,  or  encountered  again  in  any  of  his  travels  that 
celebrated  performer  and  counterpart  of  himself — ^Mr.  Silas  Dunderdom. 


FEOM  DELHI  TO  CAWlfPOBE. 

In  introducing  to  our  readers'  notice  a  French  account  of  die  Indian 
massacres,  recendy  published  by  Dr.  Maynard,  and  bearing  in  mind  diat 
the  too  femous  Jessy  of  Lucknow  was  but  the  emanation  of  a  Frendi 
^brain,  we  feel  it  but  due  to  ourselves  to  preface  oar  notice  of  die 
work  by  quoting  the  author's  own  introduction  as  a  wHwher  for  oar 
hona^des: 

Accident  brought  it  about  that  I  recendy  resided  in  an  hote^  where  I  met 
with  a  poor  English  lady,  Mrs.  Homstreet,  a  victim  to  the  mutmy  of  Bengal 
She  was  one  of  that  procession  of  widows  and  orphans  brought  by  the  Calcutta 
steamer  every  fortnigtit  to  Sues.  She  had  landea  at  Southampton  and  come  to 
France  to  find  a  refage  with  her  husband's  family,  who  had  for  a  bne  period 
resided  in  Touraine.  On  her  passage  through  Paris  she  was  taken  iU,  and  I 
was  called  in  to  her.  We  physicians  are,  as  a  general  rule,  somewhat  curious. 
I  inquired  of  the  lady  as  to  the  cause  of  her  ilmess,  and  she  told  me  in  conse- 
quence all  her  sufferings  in  India,  for  the  cause  of  her  illness  was  misery,  ex- 
haustion, and  grief—incurable  maladies.  I  shuddered  with  horror  at  the  narra- 
tive of  her  long  martyrdom.  The  lady  had,  been  rich,  and  lived  hmpilj  with 
her  husband,  dsu^ter,  and  son.  These  are*  aU  dead ;  fortuae  and  lisp]^neas 
are  k>st :  the  son,  a  boy  of  two  years  of  age,  was  crudfisd  to  awill  m  his 
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soother's  presenoe;  the  daughter,  a  maiden  of  eighteen,  is  mftwldAring  in  the 
well  of  Cawnpore»  after  beioiff  exposed  to  the  most  fearful  brutalities&Qm  the 


Sepoys.  The  father  was  the  feast  uiJiappy,  for  he  died  first,  by  a  bullet  through 
his  heart  His  widow  buried  bitn  with  her  own  hands,  lest  his  body  shomd 
become  the  prey  of  the  vulture.  I  asked  Mrs.  Homstreet's  permission  to  pub- 
lish this  lamentable  narrative  of  her  sufferings.  Many  prejudices  had  to  be' 
removed,  many  doubts  settded ;  at  last  I  succeeded  in  gaming  her  oonsent,  and 
so  I  now  give  the  story  just  as  I  received  it  from  her  lips. 

Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than  this ;  and,  as  Dr.  Maynard's  is  no 
unknown  name  in  modem  French  literature,  we  consider  ourselves  justi- 
fied in  regarding  the  dreadful  narrative  to  which  we  would  call  attention 
as  strictly  true. 

In  May,  1857,  few  persons  could  be  regarded  as  more  blessed  widi 
worldly  comforts  than  Mrs.  Homstreet  Heaven  had  but  recently 
granted  her  a  son,  to  take  the  place  of  her  daughter,  who  was  engaged 
to  Lieutenant  Hood,  of  the  Engineers,  and  her  husb»id  was  making  the 
necessary  preparations  for  the  sale  of  the  indigo  &ctoiy,  and  their  return 
to  England  with  an  ample  fortune.  The  correspondence  this  entailed 
with  the  agents  kept  the  family  au  courant  as  to  die  various  suspicions 
movements  in  the  Presidency.  They  heard  of  the  emeute  at  Barrack- 
pore,  and  of  the  mutiny  of  the  19th  N.I.  In  the  same  way  they  were 
told  of  repeated  incendiary  fires  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta,  and  of  the 
distribution  of  the  chupatties.  Still  they  entertained  but  slight  appre- 
hension; their  knowledge  of  the  natives  led  them  to  believe  that  these 
reports  were  purposely  exaggerated  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the 
factory,  and  Laeutenant  Hood,  a  daily  visitor,  confirmed  their  views  by 
the  utter  contempt  he  revealed  for  the  Sepoys.  It  seemed,  in  fact,  as  if 
they  rushed  blindly  on  their  fate,  else  they  would  have  noticed  the 
warnings  they  received  of  insubordination  and  hatred  of  the  Christians. 

One  evening  in  March,  we  were  walking  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  a  river 
that  runs  beneath  the  walls  of  Delhi.  Mien  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
betrothed ;  my  little  Will  was  running  before  us,  or  coming  back  to  pluck  at  my 
dress.  At  a  place  where  the  path  narrowed  a  Mir  had  laid  himself  with  his 
face  to  the  ground,  and  stopped  the  road.  Will  came  back  to  me  in  alarm,  and 
the  lieutenant,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  man,  bade  him  get  out  of  the  way.  The 
fakir  did  not  stir.  "  Lift  up  the  dog  and  throw  him  into  the  water,"  said  the 
lieutenant,  with  a  wave  of  nis  hand  to  the  four  men  who  constantly  followed 
him.  The  soldiers  hurried  up,  but  I  did  not  give  them  time  to  execute  the 
order,  for  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  tiie  poor  fellow  had  laid  himself  here 
to  beg.  "  Give  him  this  rupee,"  I  whispered  to  Will.  WiU  dauntlessly  ap- 
proacned  the  beggar,  stooped  down,  and  placed  the  money  between  his  face  and 
the  ground.  At  this  moment  the  fakir  rose,  and  moved  on  his  knees  to  the 
edge  of  the  path,  and  as  Ellen  and  the  lieutenant  passed  him  he  cried,  in  a 
piercing  voice,  his  hands  being  laid  flat  on  the  grouna,  "  The  roads  will  soon  be 
nree."  My  husband  and  the  clergyman,  who  walkea  before  me,  received  the 
following  salutation :  "  The  believers  in  the  true  faith  will  triumph  to-morrow." 
When  I  came  up  to  him  with  Will,  who  was  now  frightened,  and  tried  to  hide 
himself  in  the  folds  of  my  dress,  he  altered  his  tone  and  position,  raised  his 
hands  heavenwards,  leaned  back,  and  whispered  the  following  words,  which 
turned  my  blood  icy  cold :  "  Poor  child !  thou  canst  not  ransom  thyself  with 
thy  alms.  At  dinner  I  repeated  the  beggar's  words,  and  did  not  conceal  the 
fact  that  they  had  startled  me.  But  every  one  laughed  so  heartily  at  my 
timidity,  and  the  lieutenant  cited  so  many  instances  of  the  impudence  and  folly 
of  these  pretended  seers,  that  I  at  last  joined  in  the  laugh,  and  soon  forgot 
the  circumstance. 
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The  preparations  were  uow  made  for  Ellen^s  wedding,  wfaidi,  alae ! 
was  fiBitea  never  to  be  solemnised.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  May, 
or  the  day  prior  to  the  wedding,  while  the  party  were  seated  at  break- 
fast, a  sergeant  rushed  in  without  preface  or  apology  and  requested 
speech  with  Lieutenant  Hood.  Afber  a  short  conference  the  young  man 
took  a  hurried  leave  and  started  for  cantonments.  The  news  the  mes- 
senger had  brought  was  of  the  massacre  of  Meerut,  and  the  march  of  the 
rebels  on  DelhL  The  scene  of  confusion  this  produced  in  the  lately  so 
merry  party  was  indescribable,  until  Mr.  Grant,  the  clergyman,  bade  all 
present  join  in  a  prayer,  and  then  called  the  gentlemen  apart  to  consult 
about  what  should  be  done.  Fortunately  the  Hindoo  servants  remained 
staunch,  although  all  the  ryots  had  disappeared,  and  some  preparatioiis 
were  hurriedly  made  to  arm  and  equip  them  in  the  event  of  the  rebels 
attacking  the  factory.  Not  long  and  they  saw  Brigadier  Graves^s  small 
force  defiling  past  the  avenue.  This  gave  them  fnssh  courage,  for  they 
naturally  assumed  that  the  rebels  would  be  disbanded  by  the  mere  sight 
of  English  troops.  Not  long  and  they  saw  the  same  solmers  returning  in 
full  retreat  on  Meerut,  for  the  38th,  64th,  and  74th  Native  Regiments 
had  betrayed  them.  This  led  to  the  ruin  of  the  bungalow,  for  the 
artillery  made  a  stand  on  a  mound  near  the  house,  and  the  Sepoys  tried 
to  outrank  them  by  marching  through  the  grounds.  At  the  moment 
when  the  affrighted  party  were  expecting  an  immediate  assault  from  the 
Sepoys,  a  Hindoo  rushed  up  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hood,  begging  the 
£Eunily  to  retire  into  Delhi  before  the  bridfi;e  of  boats  was  rendered  un- 
serviceable. This  request  must  be  obeyed.  The  family  hurriedly  col- 
lected some  money  and  jewels,  while  the  servants  brought  out  the  only 
three  horses  left  (for  the  rest  had  been  taken  by  the  visitors  and  the 
European  servants),  and  the  family  set  out  on  their  mournful  march.  Of 
three  hundred  natives  to  whom  they  had  given  bread  and  labour,  only 
Will's  nurse,  a  Malabar  woman,  accompanied  them,  and  the  steiraid,  a 
worthy  Mussulman.  The  latter  had  got  out  the  elephant  and  laden  it 
with  all  sorts  of  stores  in  the  absence  of  the  mahout.  When  the  party 
reached  the  bridge  they  turned  round  to  survey  once  more  the  scene  of 
past  happiness;  but  dense  clo\ids  of  smoke  were  ascending  fix>m  the 
bungalow,  and  they  fervently  thanked  Heaven  for  having  saved  them 
from  such  imminent  danger,  little  foreseeing  that  the  time  would  come 
when  they  would  have  gladly  welcomed  such  a  death.  At  the  bridge, 
Mrs.  Homstreet  was  assailed  by  fresh  apprehensions,  for  the  temper  of  the 
natives  appeared  fearfully  changed,  and  any  accident  might  endanger 
their  lives.  They  consequently  dismounted  and  walked  along  behind  the 
elephant  as  it  majestically  deft  its  way  through  the  crowd  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Mr.  Craig's  house,  where  they  expected  to  find  shelter.  On 
reaching  it  they  found  that  the  family  had  already  left,  the  gentiemen  for 
the  Flag  Tower,  the  ladies  for  the  palace  of  the  JBegum  Sumroo.  Af^ 
some  reflection  they  determined  on  proceeding  to  the  Arsenal,  as  the 
most  likely  place  for  the  English  to  congregate.  On  the  road  they  had 
fearful  evidence  of  the  brutdity  of  the  Sepoys.  They  marched  past  in 
companies,  each  regiment  distinct,  and  lea  by  a  European  officer ;  bat, 
fearful  mockery,  they  only  bore  the  heads  of  their  officers  along  with 
their  shakos  still  on  to  show  the  various  grades.  With  gpreat  difficulty 
the  party  succeeded  in  creeping  along  under  the  half-ruined  waUs  of  the 
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royal  palace  until  they  came  to  the  street  leading  to  the  Jumna  Mosque, 
beyond  which  they  found  it  impossible  to  proceed,  owing  to  the  tremendous 
firing.  Gradually,  too,  the  crowd  around  them  grew  denser,  and  they 
were  exposed  to  great  peril,  until  they  took  shelter  in  the  court-yard  of 
a  large  house  which  had  already  been  plundered.  Here  they  were  obliged 
to  bid  adieu  to  the  faithful  steward,  for  the  elephant  could  not  pass 
through  die  doorway. 

The  house  belonged  to  a  rich  English  family,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten. 
Savage-looking  men,  or  rather  half-naked  demons,  rushed  through  the  rooms, 
destroyed  mirrors  and  fomiture,  tore  up  the  flooring,  destroyed  the  walls,  and 
sent  a  shower  of  fragments  down  into  the  yard,  where  they  were  carefully  col- 
lected to  form  a  pyre  like  that  of  the  Suttees.  While  this  was  going  on,  others, 
furious  men  with  their  cultries  in  their  hands,  were  ransacking  every  comer  of 
the  house.  They  were  evidently  searching  for  a  victim  they  liad  trapped,  for 
ev^  moment  they  uttered  shouts  of  joy  or  anger,  according  to  the  result  of 
their  search.  Without  being  ourselves  seen,  we  could  observe  all  this  from  the 
spot  where  we  had  assembled  near  a  cellar  window  in  the  yard,  beneath  the 
stem  of  a  mighty  catalpa.  Ellen,  the  Malabar  woman,  and  myself  were  cower- 
ing on  the  ground,  while  my  husband  stood  upright  with  a  revolver  in  his  hand. 
Suddenly  the  cellar  near  which  we  stood  was  illuminated ;  piercing  shrieks  of 
women  and  children  came  up  to  us ;  the  noise  of  a  desperate  struggle  lasted  for 
several  minutes.  Then  all  grew  dark  and  quiet  again.  Soon  after,  a  tall 
man,  with  torn  clothes  and  bleeding  face,  was  dragged  into  the  yard  by  a  band 
of  ruffians,  who  led  him  to  the  bonfire.  It  was  then  set  on  fire,  and  the  smoke 
poured  forth  in  volumes.  I  imagined  thev  were  about  to  murder  the  English- 
man and  cast  him  into  the  flames ;  but  I  did  not  yet  know  the  barbarity  of  our 
gentle  Sepoys.  They  left  the  unhappy  man  perfect  liberty  of  movement,  but 
pmnted  their  knives  at  his  breast,  and  formed  a  dense  circle  round  the  pyre. 
The  tortured  man  did  not  deign  to  beg  the  charity  of  a  thrust  or  a  bullet  through 
his  heart ;  he  seemed  determined  to  die  the  death  of  a  hero.  He  turned  his 
back  to  the  fire,  crossed  his  hands  over  his  ch^t,  and  seemed  to  be  praying.  At 
length,  the  circle  that  surrounded  liim  closed  in,  and  the  murderers  stabbed  at 
him  so  savagely  that  he  fell  back  into  the  flames.  A  long  and  loud  shout  of  joy 
accompanied  his  terrible  fall. 

The  court-yard  was  gradually'deserted,  and  the  terrified  family  decided 
on  seeking  a  shelter  in  the  house,  for  they  hoped  that  the  stewiml  might 
still  come  back  to  their  assistance.  But  Mrs.  Homstreet  was  determined 
to  visit  the  cellar  where  the  terrible  scene  had  taken  place,  and  after 
leaving  her  boy  and  the  nurse  up-stairs,  she  went  down  to  the  vault. 
AVhat  she  found  there  we  cannot  describe :  suffice  it  to  say  that  they 
found  two  women  and  a  child  still  living  in  that  awful  scene  of  massacre. 
Suddenly  they  were  interrupted  in  their  charitable  task  by  the  arrival  of 
the  faithful  steward,  who  offered  to  lead  them  to  the  house  of  a  Mussul- 
man friend  of  his,  where  they  would  be  in  greater  safety,  if  they  could 
succeed  in  entering  his  house  unnoticed.  The  two  still  bleeding  women 
were  lifted  on  to  the  howdah  by  the  husband,  while  Mrs.  Horostreefe 
hastened  up-stairs  to  fetch  her  son.  What  was  her  horror  to  find  that 
the  Malabar  woman  had  disappeared  with  him  without  saying  a  word. 
In  vain  did  the  distracted  mother  search  through  the  whole  house  ;  but 
the  safety  of  all  was  imperilled  by  any  further  delay,  and  the  mournful 
procession  set  out,  Ellen  by  this  time  being  quite  insane,  and  the  mother 
almost  in  the  same  condition.  On  reaching  the  house,  Mohammed  held 
a  hurried  conference  with  his  friend,  which  resulted  in  the  party  being 
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admitted,  and  they  felt  themselyefl  in  safety  at  last.  The  party  spent  s 
restless  night,  as  may  be  imagined,  to  which  extra  disoooifbtt  was  added 
by  the  ungracious  condoot  of  the  two  women  who  had  baea  eared,  and 
eventually  turned  out  to  be  an  English  cook  and  a  boosemaid. 

The  next  day  at  noon,  after  they  had  been  fearfully  terrified  by  tka 
explosion  of  the  magazine,  Mohammed  entered  the  room  m  great  aJarns* 
Instead  of  giving  them  the  provisions  they  had  been  expeeting,  be  tote 
up  the  bamboo  framing  of  the  divan  and  l>ade  them  conceal  themselves 
if  they  wished  to  save  their  lives.  They  were  hardly  hidden,  ere  a  band 
of  infuriated  Sepoys  rushed  in,  crying  "  Death  to  the  Feringhees  V*  Tbey 
had  a  narrow  escape,  for  some  of  the  men  passed  their  swords  through 
the  seats,  and  one  of  them  entered  the  ground  between  Mrs.  Homstreei'a 
arm  and  leg.  At  length  the  Sepoys  quitted  the,  room,  and  Uie  party  eoold 
breathe  in  safety.  The  same  night  came  a  gentle  tapping  at  ne  door, 
and,  on  opening  it,  two  Hindoo  women  came  in,  beanng  a  bundle  of 
clothes  ;  they  were  sent  by  Mohammed,  and  the  little  party  had  no  bed- 
tation  in  following  them.     On  the  road  a  fearful  inddent  occurred : 

An  mif(»reseen  obstacle  arrested  us  at  the  foot  of  the  immense  deodara-tree;, 
which  overshadowed  the  entire  road.  A  regiment  of  Sgooys  was  drawn  up  in 
rank  and  file  before  the  Boscbum-ud-Dowlah  mosque.  We  should  have  been 
lost  if  the  sun  had  been  already  risen :  our  disgmse  would  have  been  useless^ 
for  our  cotton  garments  only  hwag  down  to  our  knees,  so  that  our  European 
shoes  would  have  betrayed  us.  While  standing  against  the  stem  of  the  tree,  I 
suddenly  noticed  blood  appear  on  my  right  sleeve,  and  the  stain  grow  gradualij 
burger.  Did  this  blood  come  from  my  own  arm?  But  no,  I  was  not  even 
wounded.  I  carefully  observed  the  spots,  and  soon  discovered  that  it  wus  rain- 
ing blood !  I  looked  up,  and  saw  at  nrst  only  the  dadc  foliage  of  the  deodara; 
but  on  looking  more  closely  I  detected  several  bodies  slowly  swaying  in  the 
breeze.  A  corpse  was  hanging  from  every  bough,  and  though  I  coanged  my 
pUce  repeatedly  the  shower  of  olood  would  not  cease. 

The  Efindoo  woman  led  our  party  into  a  cellar  filled  with  bundles  of 
reeds  and  bamboos.  When  these  were  removed  a  small  passage  was 
visible,  iuto  which  she  thrust  them  all,  and  carefully  concealed  the  open- 
ing again.  Here  they  found  a  number  of  other  ladies,  whom  a  generous 
Parsee  had  saved  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  and  concealed  in  Um  crypla 
of  his  garden,  which  was  planted  over  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  Indian 
palaces.  There  were  no  gentlemen  here,  for  the  darogab  had  but  re- 
cently searched  through  the  crypts  and  assassinated  two  or  three  wounded 
civilians  he  found.  The  women  he  had  spared  out  of  policy,  as  he  ex- 
pected to  make  good  ransom  by  them,  or  give  them  up  to  the  Sepoys 
whenever  in  danger  himself.  The  Homstreet  family  remained  in  tins 
hiding-place  untu  the  18th,  but  then  they  were  forced  to  come  to  a  de- 
cision, and  the  father  determined  on  returning  to  the  bungalow.  To 
this  the  mother  gladly  consented,  for  she  hoped  that  she  might  find  har 
Willy  again  there.  On  quitting  the  cellar,  under  the  escort  of  the 
Hindoo  woman,  they  were  joined  by  four  men  clothed  in  white,  and  mat 
was  their  joy  at  recognising  in  one  of  them  William  Hood,  who  had  also 
escaped  death  by  a  miracle.  They  managed  to  cross  the  bridge  in  safety, 
as  William  had  heavily  bribed  the  havildUir  on  duty  before  he  began  lua 
perilous  search  after  his  friends  in  Delhi.  He  had  entered  the  city  every 
night)  accompanied  by  three  futhful  men,  having  bribed  the  havildar  of 
his  regiment,  who  had  charge  of  the  Calcutta  gate,  to  gire  him  free 
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ingress  and  •grees^  and.  at  last  he  had  gone  to  the  bungalow  to  try  and 
gain  information.  There  he  met  Mohammed,  who  told  him  where  his 
friends  were  to  be  found.  How  great  was  Mrs.  Homstreet's  joy  when 
he  told  her  that  her  Willy  was  there  in  safety.  In  her  selfishness  she 
hardly  reeretted  to  hear  that  the  faithful  Mohammed  had  been  hanged  in 
front  of  we  house  as  a  friend  of  the  detested  Christians^ 

So  soon  as  the  child  had  been  recovered,  the  party  set  out  at  once  for 
the  river,  where  a  boat  was  held  in  readiness  for  them,  and  they  has- 
tened down  the  river  towards  Agra.  The  voyage  lasted  six  days,  and 
on  the  last  nifht  they  landed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  hoping  to  be 
in  safety  on  toe  ensuing  morning.  But  they  were  bitterly  undeceived 
when  they  learned  from  some  passing  boatmen  that  the  English  were 
shut  up  in  the  citadel,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  reaching  it  in  safety. 
After  a  long  consultation,  they  decided  on  going  down  the  river  to 
Cawnpore,  where  they  knew  that  General  Wheeler  was  still  holding  out* 
But  an  unexpected  difficulty  occurred  :  the  boatman,  who  had  been  only 
hired  to  go  to  Agra,  refused  to  proceed,  and  they  were  at  length  obliged 
to  buy  his  boat  Two  boatmen  offered  their  services  from  a  near  lying 
boat,  and  were  accepted.  Unfortunately  they  were  Thugs,  and  the  con* 
sequence  was  that  on  the  second  evening  the  boat  sprang  a  leak,  and 
sank  to  the  bottom  at  the  only  spot  where  it  was  difficult  to  reach  land. 
However,  they  succeeded,  and  after  lighting  a  fire  they  lay  down  to  rest. 
Mrs.  Hornstreet  was  restless,  and  fancied  she  saw  forms  flitting  about 
them  during  the  night,  and  at  length,  in  her  terror,  she  called  to  her 
husband.  He  and  Mr.  Hood  sprang  up  and  searched  all  around,  but  no 
one  was  visible.  However,  on  proceeding  to  wake  the  boatmen  it  was 
found  they  had  disappeared,  having  artfully  dressed  up  bundles  of  reeds 
to  represent  sleeping  figures. 

A  long  argument  now  ensued  as  to  their  further  progress :  Mr.  Hood 
suggested  that  they  should  follow  the  Great  Trunk  Road,  and  try  to  reach 
Allahabad.  Mr.  Hornstreet,  on  the  contrary,  proposed  that  they  should 
attempt  to  reach  Gwalior.  The  matter  was  referred  to  Mrs.  Hornstreet 
for  decision,  and  she  agreed  with  Mr.  Hood.  Thus,  their  £Bkte  was 
settled : 

With  davbreak  we  set  out,  after  recommending  ourselves  to  the  Divine  merov. 
After  two  long  hours'  march  along  the  river  bsmk,' partly  through  sand,  {partly 
through  the  tall  ve^tation  of  a  marshy  soil,  pursued  by  clouds  of  mosquitoes, 
terrified  by  the  hissing  of  the  snakes,  without  the  shade  of  the  chattiewallahs  and 
the  lofty  trees,  burned  by  the  tropical  sun,  whose  beams  filled  the  air  with  sufifo- 
eating  heat,  we  at  length  reachea  a  dense  wood,  at  the  extremity  of  which  the 
path  forked.  The  right  arm  lost  itself  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  the  left  skirted 
the  wood,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  extend.  We  sank  down  from  fatigue.  Peter 
and  William  eroaned  beneath  the  weight  of  our  scanty  baggage  and  provisions ; 
I  carried  Wm  in  turn  with  EUen,  while  he  asked  incessantly  for  water,  as  he 
pointed  to  the  sparkling  waves  of  the  Jumna.  I  feared  a  mortal  attack  of  fever 
for  him,  if  I  allowed  him  to  drink  a  drop  of  this  poisoned  water,  and  was  in 
despair  because  I  could  not  quench  his  thirst.  How  wistfully  I  regarded  the 
nuts  on  the  top  of  the  waving  cocoa-trees,  which  I  was  unable  to  reach  and 
quench  his  thirst !  Not  a  banana  or  orange-tree  was  visible  on  this  road  of 
misery !  not  a  spring  or  rivulet !  here  pestiferous  marshes,  further  on  burning 
sand,  and  even  thepath  we  followed  seemed  not  made  by  man,  but  by  wild 
beasts.  I  believe  Willy  would  have  died  in  my  arms  if  we  had  been  fproed  to 
continue  our  journey  the  whole  day. 
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After  a  long  rest,  the  party  set  out  once  more,  foUowing  the  coarse  of 
the  river,  and  after  an  hour's  march  sighted  a  large  town,  nviiich  they  con- 
jectured to  be  Ettawah.  But  here,  too,  were  evidences  that  the  revolt 
was  temporarily  triumphant  through  the  whole  of  Bengal:  they  Boddeoly 
came  on  a  scene  of  death,  and  had  difficulty  in  forcing  their  way  through 
the  countless  flock  of  birds  of  prey  that  were  tearing  the  dead  Engluh 
with  their  savage  talons.  At  length,  horror-stricken,  the  party  came 
near  a  fortified  village,  and  were  happy  enough  to  find  it  occupied  by 
Captain  Martin,  an  old  friend  of  Hood's,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  cavalry 
and  ten  infantry,  composed  of  the  English  officers  of  some  of  the  revolted 
regiments.  He  had  escaped  from  the  butchery  of  Fnrruckabad,  and  hoped 
to  reach  Benares  in  safety,  but  his  humanity  proved  his  ruin.  He  had 
stopped  to  save  many  English  women  and  children  from  certain  death, 
and  had  been  forced  to  wait  in  this  village  to  give  them  a  rest  The 
same  night  that  our  party  joined  them,  the  Sepoys  attacked  the  village. 
After  an  heroic  defence,  in  which  every  man  of  the  little  garrison  M}, 
Mr.  Hornstreet  and  William  hurriedly  collected  their  party,  and  hied  to 
the  forest  once  more,  for  the  tigers  would  be  even  more  mercifhl  than  the 
Sepoys.  They  had  reached  the  verge  of  the  forest  in  safety,  though 
quickly  pursued  :  the  Sepoy  trumpet  of  recal  was  heard  in  the  village. 
The  villains,  balked  of  their  prey,  halted  in  their  pursuit,  but  savagely 
fired  a  parting  salvo,  and  Mr.  Hornstreet  and  Lieutenant  Hood  fell  mor* 
tally  wounded. 

How  the  night  passed  away  the  widow  never  knew;  she  was  restored 
to  consciousness  in  the  morning  by  the  bitter  exdamatious  o(  her  poop 
orphan  boy,  who  asked  for  food  and  drink.  Thus  woke  the  consciona- 
ness  that  she  had  a  duty  to  perform  to  the  living  as  well  as  to  the  dead; 
and  she  was  cheered  to  find  that  Ellen's  mind  had  not  given  way  Again 
before  the  accumulated  horrors  of  that  dreadful  night.  But  the  two 
women  could  not  leave  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  until  they  had  paid  the 
last  poor  honours  to  the  dead,  and  they  set  to  work  with  unwearied  zeal  to 
dig  a  grave  in  the  sand,  which  would  at  least  preserve  their  poor  bodies 
from  desecration.  They  were  forced  to  hasten  on  their  work  by  a  terrible 
incident : 

While  we  were  toiling  with  feverish  haste,  we  heard  a  strange  noise  behind 
us ;  it  sounded  as  if  William  had  risen  and  fallen  back  again.  Aroused  at  the 
same  moment  by  hope  and  fear,  we  turned  round.  WilBam  lay  motionless  on 
the  same  spot  where  Ellen  had  laid  him  to  rest ;  no  chiuige  had  taken  place  in 
his  position,  but  we  saw  a  philosopher,  one  of  those  huge  insatiate  birds,  ny  laeily 
across  the  fields,  after  making  a  rude  attack  with  the  extremity  of  its  wings  upon 
William's  poor  body.  "Dig  away,  my  mother  !'*  cried  Ellen,  as  she  went  on 
with  her  task  with  redoubled  energy. 

At  length,  after  three  hours  of  incessant  toil,  the  grave  seemed  to  be 
deep  enough  to  cover  both  bodies :  Mrs.  Hornstreet  cut  off  a  look  of  her 
dead  husband's  hair,  and  placed  on  his  little  finger  the  wedding-ring  she 
had  worn  so  happily — as  a  pledge  of  a  perpetual  widowhood ;  while  Ellen 
took  off  William's  hand  a  heavy  ring  he  wore,  as  a  sign  of  her  perpetual 
betrothal.  When  this  terrible  task  was  completed,  Mrs*  Hornstreet  con- 
sulted with  her  daughter  as  to  their  chances  of  escape,  and  they  dedded 
eventually  on  making  their  way  to  Cawnpore.     They  set  out  on  thm 
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journey,  canyiD^  the  boj  ia  turn,  but,  unfortunately,  they  had  not  gone 
&r  ere  they  stumbled  on  a  public  bungalow,  filled  with  rebels.  A  subahdar 
came  up  and  addressed  thera,  ere  they  could  turn  to  fly,  and  their  speech 
betrayed  them.  To  add  to  their  misfortune,  Willy,  who  had  never  before 
seen  Hindoos  behave  with  such  audacity,  took  offence  at  the  officer 
tapping  him  on  the  cheek,  and  cried  in  English  his  displeasure.  The 
Sepoys  started  up  and  rushed  with  inflamed  glances  on  Ellen,  who  sud- 
denly turned  and  fled.  One  of  the  ruffians  had  all  but  seized  her  by  her 
flowmg  ringlets,  as  she  made  her  escape  into  a  tent  where  several  Hindoo 
women  were  seated.  But  the  chief  begum  coldly  repulsed  her,  and  on 
joining  her  mother  again,  the  whole  band  fell  upon  them.  For  a  while, 
the  sight  of  the  belt  Mrs.  Homstreet  wore  round  her  waist  filled  with 
money  excited  another  passion ;  but  so  soon  as  the  spoil  was  divided,  the 
party  were  dragged  off  to  a  burning  pyre.  Nearer  and  nearer  they  drew 
to  the  flames,  and  the  mother  formed  the  fearful  determination  of  throt- 
tling her  boy  to  save  him  from  greater  suffering,  but  her  hand  refused 
the  office.  She  closed  her  eyes  and  prepared  for  death  :  she  could  feel 
the  flames  assailing  her  extremities — when  suddenly  she  felt  herself 
dragged  away.  On  recovering  her  senses  she  saw  her  daughter  striving 
to  conceal  herself  behind  her  brother,  as  she  cowered  on  the  ground,  while 
over  her  stood  an  herculean  figure  employed  in  strange  gesticulations. 
It  was  the  hkn  to  whom  Willy  had  once  given  alms  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna  I 

When  the  caravan  started  again,  the  party  were  left  with  the  fakir 
standing  by  their  side.  He  addressed  the  Sepoys  in  a  solemn  and  im- 
pressive manner,  which  produced  an  immediate  effect  upon  them,  for  they 
came  up  and  laid  before  the  English  women  palm-leaves  on  which  they 
spread  rice :  others  gave  ghee  and  fruit;  some  of  the  more  pious  even 
took  off  their  cloaks  and  threw  them  over  the  ladies'  shoulders.  So  soon 
as  all  had  passed,  the  fakir  conducted  them  into  the  bungalow,  and  after 
spreadine  them  beds  of  leaves,  he  left  them  with  the  recommendation  to 
remain  there  until  some  prospect  of  safety  offered  itself.  For  twelve  long 
days  the  little  party  kept  concealed,  while  large  bands  of  Sepoys  were  pass- 
ing. At  length,  to  their  joy,  they  saw  a  procession  of  soldiers  come  up, 
escorting  a  band  of  Catholic  Sisters  of  Mercy.  But  they  were  sadly  disap- 
pointed at  finding  that  the  new  arrivals  were  fugitives  like  themselves. 
However,  their  company  was  a  relief  after  the  terrible  solitude  they  had 
lately  gone  through.  But  Mrs.  Homstreet  appeared  a  plaything  of  mis- 
fortune, and  destined  to  injure  everj  one  she  came  into  contact  with ;  for 
that  self-same  night  a  band  of  Sepoys  detected  their  presence  in  the  bun- 
galow. The  nuns  were  allowed  to  march  out  in  safety,  followed  by  Mrs. 
Homstreet  under  the  garb  of  a  novice,  and  then  the  fearful  butchery  com-  4 
menced,  and  a  night  of  anguish  for  the  mother,  who  feared  each  moment 
lest  her  children  should  be  detected  in  their  hiding-place. 

At  last  the  Sepoys  quitted  the  scene  of  butchery,  and  Mrs.  Homstreet, 
trae  to  her  feminine  instinct,  began  searching  for  any  still  living  victims. 
The  Sepoys  had,  however,  made  sure  of  their  prey,  and  only  three  women 
had  escf^ped  by  an  accident.  They  then  set  out  again  on  their  jouraepr, 
and  spent  the  night  together ;  the  next  morning  the  sisters  started  for 
Allahabad,  while  Mrs.  Homstreet  and  her  children  made  their  way  to 
Cawnpore. 
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Mn.  Horcstreet  lound  things  in  a  sad  oonditioii  at  Cawnpare:  the 
general  had  been  wounded  in  a  sallj,  and  the  want  of  proYisions  had 
compelled  a  capitulation.  Nana  had  promised  on  oath  to  let  the  ganiaon 
and  inhabitants  retire  unmolested,  and  the  evacuation  was  to  eommenoe 
the  next  morning  at  eleyen.  When  the  time  arrived,  the  garrison  mardied 
down  to  the  Ganges  through  a  double  rank  of  Sepoys^  and  a  countteas 
swarm  of  moi  oovcnred  the  steep  banks  of  the  river.  We  all  know  what 
occurred  after  the  embarkation.  Mrs.  Homstreet,  when  her  boat  sank, 
managed  to  secure  a  floating  piece  of  timber,  and,  with  her  daughter, 
leadi^  the  shore  again. 

The  prisoners — in  number  one  hundred  and  fifteen  women  and  chikhen 
— were  treated  with  consideiable  kindness  during  their  captivity :  male 
and  female  servants  were  at  their  orders,  and  a  native  surgeon  r^ularij 
attended  the  wounded.  In  spite  of  the  strictest  survMUanoe,  and  tM 
severe  orders  against  it,  some  ladies,  widows  of  officers  and  high  civilians, 
contrived  to  keep  up  a  dangerous  communication  with  the  outer  world. 
Their  confidants  came  at  an  appointed  hour  in  the  adjcnning  street,  threw 
letters  wrapped  round  stones  over  the  wall,  and  received  uiswers  in  ihe 
same  manner.  They  told  them  that  R^^nauld,  N^,  and  Havelock  vrere 
hurrying  up  to  Cawnpore  by  forced  marches,  and  the  hour  of  libeiatiosi 
and  vengeance  was  at  hand. 

On  the  19th  of  July  shouts  of  joy  were  heard  among  the  prisoners.  A 
letter,  just  thrown  over  the  wall,  announced  that  Nana  Sahib's  army  had 
been  routed  at  KuUempore  by  Havelock,  and  that  the  Nana  was  pre- 
paring to  evacuate  the  town.  Suddenly  the  joy  was  damped  by  a 
bavildar  entering  the  assembly-room  at  the  head  of  some  sol^era,  and 
summoning  by  name  ibur  ladies,  who  had  been  the  principal  neg^otiAton 
with  the  ^ies,  to  appear  immediately  bef(»e  the  Nana.  These  ladies,  &r 
from  feeling  alarm,  imaged  that  the  Nana  was  about  to  send  them  as 
negotiators  to  General  Havelock.  They  were  soon  undeceived :  a  council 
ot  war  was  convoked  to  try  them,  for  their  correspondence  had  been 
arrested,  and  the  defeat  of  Kullempore  was  ascribed  to  them.  Hie  other 
ladies  waited  anxiously  for  the  result,  for  the  crowd  grew  graduaUr 
denser  and  more  threatening ;  at  last  a  wampuri  scaled  the  outer  wall, 
sosed  the  first  woman  within  his  reach,  and  thrust  his  sabre  into  her 
l»east     Thus  began  the  second  massacre  of  Cawnpore. 

When  Mrs.  Homstreet  returned  to  consciousness,  she  found  herself 
preserved  by  a  miracle,  but  both  her  children  were  killed — Wiik  being  im- 
paled on  a  bayonet,  Ell^i  buried  in  the  well  of  terrible  memory.  Hence* 
forth  her  life  resembles  that  of  all  those  wretdied  vrom^i  who  quitted 
India  to  return  to  England.  General  Havelock  sent  her  under  convoy 
,  to  Allahabad,  thence  she  proceeded  over  Benares  to  Cakutta,  where 
she  took  passage  on  board  the  Colomboy  one  of  the  Suei  steamen. 
She  is  now  living  in  the  Touraine,  with  her  husband's  family.  As,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  in  the  Company's  service,  she  does  not  yet  Imow  whether 
the  Court  of  Directors  will  award  her  any  compensation  or  pension  for 
her  terrible  losses. 
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Mil  Luklbt's  resources  i^^pear  to  be  inezluiiiBtiUe.  A  consommate 
eftterer  finr  the  taste  (^  the  pabHc,  he  ererj  season  prodooes  a  fresh 
attraotioii.  What  a  long  list  might  be  given  of  celebrated  prime  donne^ 
for  whose  introductioa  London  opera-goers  are  indebted  to  his  enwgy, 
liberali^,  and  judgement !  At  one  time  his  triumph  is  Alboni,  at  another 
Jenny  Lind^  then  it  is  Henrietta  Sontag,  then  Jc^amia  Wagner,  then 
Piccolominiy  and  now  the  charming  novelty  is  Titiens.  Nor  have  Mr. 
Londey's  efforts  been  confined  to  the  task  of  securing  the  **  most  sweet 
TCMces  of  the  ladies :  witness  the  reputations  which  have  been  gained  by 
such  singers  as  Belletti,  fielart,  and  Gtuglini — the  last  the  most  accom- 
plished tenor  that  has  been  heard  since  Sxe  days  of  Rulnni.  As  for  the 
iallei^  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  it  to  recal  a  host  of  delightful 
associations ;  indeed,  there  is,  and  can  be,  but  one  bailet  in  London,  for 
every  premiere  danseuse  in  Europe  finds  a  home  at  "Her  Majest/s 
Theatre,"  and  is  only  in  her  true  element  when  there. 

In  days  of  yore  very  little  sufficed  for  the  Ofemng  night  of  the  season* 
It  was  enough  for  the  impresario's  purpose  to  present  any  opera,  how- 
ever hackneyed,  any  set  of  vocalists,  however  sUght  their  claims,  upon 
public  consideration.  People  got  so  little  good  music  then,  that  they 
were  willing  to  accept  it  by  instalments,  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
only  person  who  had  the  power  to  provide  it.  But  at  the  present  time 
the  case  is  widely  difFi^rent.  An  educated  public^  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  best  works  of  the  greatest  composers,  requires  as  much  from  a 
<'  Direction"  as  it  is  able  to  give,  and  cannot  wiut  till  half  the  season  is 
gone  by  before  he  fulfils  the  promises  of  his  programme,  >^th  a  full 
understanding  of  this  modem  exaction,  Mr.  Lumley  inaugurated  the 
season  of  1858  by  producing  an  opera  new  to  his  sul^ribers  and  bring- 
ing out  a  new  prima  donna:  the  opera  was  '^The  Huguenots" — the 
prima  danna^  Mademoiselle  Titiens. 

Of  the  merits  of  Meyerbeer's  well-known  work  it  is  unnecessary  for  us 
to  speak  :  that  which  concerns  us  more,  for  the  moment,  beine  the  suc- 
cess of  the  dSbutante.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  success  of  the  most  legitimate 
kind,  dependent  upon  no  display  of  capricious  talent,  but  btted  entirely 
upon  her  unmistakable  excellence  as  a  tragedian  and  a  vocalist.  To  the 
first  of  these  qualities  the  part  of  Valentine  offered  full  scope,  and  enough 
to  the  second  to  show  that,  with  music  more  congenial,  the  voice  of 
Mademoiselle  Titiens  was  equal  to  any  demand  upon  it.  Her  next  pari 
was  that  of  Leonora  in  the  "  Trovatore" — and  here  her  tragic  powers 
were  again  most  advantageously  developed  ;  but  it  was  not  till  she  ap- 
peared as  Donna  Anna,  in  Mozart's  chef-iPcRUvre^  that  the  public  were 
aware  of  the  height  to  which  her  genius  was  capable  of  reachmg :  it  was 
a  perfect  union  of  passion  and  melody — and  the  operatic  sta^,  as  it  is 
now  constituted,  can  show  nothing  like  it.  Donna  Anna  is  hitherto  the 
crowning  achievement  of  Mademoiselle  Titiens,  who  by  this  performance 
has  placed  herself  in  the  very  front  of  the  first  rank  of  lyrical  tragedians. 
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Reference  to  '^  Don  Gioyanni"  brings  ns  naturally  to  speak  of  Made- 
moiselle Piccolomini,  as  fresh,  as  pretty,  and  as  charming  as  on  the  night 
when  first  she  took  the  town  by  storm.  Her  Zerlma  is  foil  oifngmnU 
orieinality  and  touching  tenderness :  as  the  village  coquette^  the  roatic 
archness  of  her  comedy  is  unapproachable,  and  sweet  as  her  manner  is 
the  attraoti?e  voice  widi  which  sne  lures  her  lover  to  her  arms  again.  To 
announce  her  reappearance  in  '*  La  Traviata"  and  *'  La  Figlin  dd  R^;gi- 
mento/'  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  Mademoiselle  Piccolomini  has 
alternately  moved  her  audience  to  tears  and  laughter.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  still  as  noticeable  as  ever  :  this  gifted  creature  never  repeats  her- 
self ;  there  is  no  mannerism  in  anything  she  does ;  custom  cannot  stale 
her  infinite  variety.  But  even  Mademmselle  Kccolomini's  fame  is  not 
destined  to  rest — if  all  reports  be  true — upon  what  she  has  already  so 
perfectly  adcomplished.  Verdi's  opera  of  '<  Luisa  Miller,"  in  whidi  die 
s^^pears  as  the  heroine,  is  to  a£fbid  her,  they  s^,  a  wreath  of  laurel  as 
bright  as  that  which  she  wore  in  '^  La  Traviata. 

We  have  only  once  heard  Madame  Alboni  since  the  present  season 
began,  and  that  was  in  *<  The  Barber  of  Seville ;"  but  we  did  so  with 
(<  content  so  absolute"  that  an  indelible  remembrance  of  Roiina  has  been 
the  consequence.  If  the  poet  who  wrote  of  *'  Music's  Duel"  had  lived  in 
our  time,  all  the  world  would  have  said  that  Madame  Alboni  was  his 
contending  nightingale.  Here  are  passages  which  better  than  any  words 
of  ours  describe  the  unequalled  qualities  of  her  voice : 

She  opes  the  floodgate,  and  lets  loose  a  tide 
Of  streaming  sweetness. 

Then  follow  "  quick  volumes  of  wild  notes,"  as  she  warbles  ^^  ihe  ptiant 
series  of  her  slippery  song,"  until  we  almost  surfeit  of 

the  sugar'd  nest 
Of  her  delicious  soul,  that  there  does  lie 
Bathing  in  streams  of  liquid  melody, 

as  much,  apparently,  to  her  own  enjoyment  as  ours.  Vocalisation  so 
free  from  effort,  so  spontaneous,  so  natural,  and  withal  so  skilful,  is  a  gif^ 
with  which  Madame  Alboni  is  alone  endowed. 

In  each  of  the  operas  to  which  we  have  adverted,  the  greatest  com- 
pleteness prevails  :  the  prime  danne  are  severally  supported  in  the  most 
effective  manner  by  the  talents  of  the  male  singers  whom  we  have 
enumerated,  adding  to  them  the  names  of  Signori  Vialetti,  Mercuriali, 
and  Rossi ;  the  ordbestra,  in  excellent  order,  is  admirably  conducted  by 
Signer  Bonetd;  and  the  mise  en  sceney  where,  as  in  "  The  Huguenots," 
novelty  appears,  is  not  only  unimpeachable  but  of  the  most  attract!  fe 
nature.  In  the  ballet  of  "  Fleur  des  Champs,"  Mademoiselle  Pocchini 
is  a  field-flower  fit  for  any  conservatory. 
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